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Preface 


The efforts of many individuals have made this book possible. Its conception goes back to 
the 2003 meeting of the American Schools of Oriental Research that took place in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, where two sessions were dedicated to the rich cultural heritage of ancient 
Iran; it was also the first time that Iranian archeology was represented at ASOR since the Ira- 
nian Revolution. The intent of the sessions was to evaluate various aspects of the relationships 
between Elam of the late Neo-Elamite period and early Achaemenid Persia. The individuals 
who presented papers at those sessions were Javier Álvarez-Mon, Elizabeth Carter, Mark B. 
Garrison, D. T. Potts, Margaret Cool Root, and Matt Waters. With the exception of Alvarez- 
Mon, the topics of the presentations at the conference are the same as published in their papers 
in this volume. The following individuals also graciously accepted invitations to contribute to 
this volume: Gian Pietro Basello, Wouter E. M. Henkelman, Enrique Quintana Cifuentes, Jan 
Tavernier, Francois Vallat, Y. Hassanzadeh, H. Mollasalehi, and David Stronach. 

Elam and Persia is a compilation of the work of fourteen international scholars with a wide 
range of expertise. In this context, the book is organized into three separate sections based on 
philological, archaeological, and art-historical evidence. A common thread running through 
these analyses is the nature and significance of the relationship between “Elamite” culture of 
the late Neo-Elamite period (post Assyrian conquest ca. 647 B.C.) in Elam and the emerging 
"Persian" culture in Fars (late 7th and 6th centuries B.C.). 

As always, the editorial process of compiling multiple articles, some of which have been 
translated from their original languages, and bringing the final publication to press has taken 
more time than expected. 

The original manuscripts were submitted to the publisher in October 2007. Authors re- 
ceived proofs in May 2010. In order to get the volume to press as soon as possible, authors were 
asked in May 2010 to keep additions to their texts and bibliographies to a minimum. The ed- 
itors wish to express their thanks to the contributors for their patience during the period be- 
tween submission and publication, their willingness to forego extensive revisions to their texts, 
and the speed with which they attended to the proofs. This project certainly would not have 
been possible without the support and nurture of relatives, friends, and colleagues. We would 
like, in particular, to mention the continuing encouragement and professional guidance of Jim 
Eisenbraun. 

The editors have not imposed uniformity of transcription of ancient personal and place 
names. Each individual author has employed a style of his/her own preference. 

At Trinity University the editors would like to acknowledge the assistance of Ellen Dooley, 
Kelly Grajeda, and Sarah Gretsch. 

This volume is dedicated to Pierre Amiet, whose rich contributions on the culture of an- 


cient Elam have served as a constant source of inspiration for the editors. 
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General Abbreviations 


/ separates alternative spellings in transliteration 
Ac Acropolis (of Susa) 

Akk. Akkadian 

Av. Avestan 

Ap Apadana (of Susa) 

ca. circa (Latin for ‘around’) 

Chor. Chorasmian 

Cyl Cylinder 

DN divine name 

e.g. exempli gratia (Latin for ‘for the sake of example’) 
ed. / ed(s). edited by / editor(s) 

El. Elamite 

EIW Hinz and Koch 1987 

fig., figs. figure(s) 

GN geographic name 

Gr. Greek 

1:6: id est (Latin for “that is’”’) 

ibid. ibidem (Latin for ‘in the same place’) 
idem Latin for “the same” 

Khot. Khotanian 

MA Middle-Assyrian 

ME Middle Elamite 

Med. Median 

MN month-name 

MP Middle Persian 

NA Neo-Assyrian 

NB Neo-Babylonian 

NE Neo-Elamite 

nom. nominative 

NP New Persian 

NS nova series (also for neue Folge, new series, etc) 
OAkk Old Akkadian 

OB Old Babylonian 

obv. obverse of a tablet 

OE Old Elamite 

OI Oriental Institute 

Olnd. Old Indic 

Olr. Old Iranian 

OP Old Persian 

OPd Old Persian (dialect) 

OPs Old Persian (inscriptional) 

Oss. Ossetic 

Part. Parthian 

passim Latin for ‘here and there’ 

PFS Persepolis Fortification Seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/1998) 
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xiv Abbreviations 


PFS* Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 
PFSs Stamp seal from the PFS corpus 
PIE Proto-Indo-European 

pl. plural 

PN personal name 

Proto-Ir. Proto-Iranian 

PTS Persepolis Treasury Seal numbers (in Schmidt 1957: 4—41, pls. 2-14) 
PTS* idem: inscribed seal 

PTSs idem: stamp seal 

r reverse of a tablet (see also rev) 
rev reverse of a tablet (see also r) 

RN royal name 

sg. singular 

Sogd Sogdian 

vol, vols. volume(s) 

VR Ville Royale (of Susa) 


Text Sigla 


A2Ha Artaxerxes II, Hamadan, inscription a 

A2Hc Artaxerxes II, Hamadan, inscription c 

A2Sa Artaxerxes I, Susa, inscription a 

A3Pa Artaxerxes III, Persepolis, inscription a 

ABL Texts published in Harper 1892—1914 

AmH Ariaramnes, Hamadan inscription 

AO Antiquités Orientales. Museum siglum for objects and tablets in the collections of the Musée 
du Louvre, Paris 

AsH Arsames, Hamadan inscription 

BM British Museum. Museum siglum for objects and tablets in the collections of the British 
Museum, London 

CMa Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription a 

CMb Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription b 

CMc Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription c 

CZ see TZ 

D2Ha Darius II, Hamadan, inscription a 

DB Darius I, Bisotün, main inscriptions 

DBa-k Darius I, Bisotün, minor inscriptions a—k 

DB El Elamite text of Darius’s Bīsotūn inscription published in Grillot-Susini et al. 1993 

DB 1 (also DB L) Darius I, Bisotün inscription known also as DB $70, because this is the 70th 


paragraph of the Old Persian version of DB 
DB OP Old Persian text of Darius's Bisotün inscription published in Schmitt 1991 
DH Darius I, Hamadan inscription 


DNa Darius I, Nagš-e Rustam, inscription a 
DNb Darius I, Nagš-e Rustam, inscription b 
DNd Darius I, Nagš-e Rustam, inscription d 
DPb Darius I, Persepolis, inscription b 

DPc Darius I, Persepolis, inscription c 

DPd Darius I, Persepolis, inscription d 

DPf Darius I, Persepolis, inscription f 

DPg Darius I, Persepolis, inscription g 

DPh Darius I, Persepolis, inscription h 

DPi Darius I, Persepolis, inscription i 

DSf Darius I, Susa, inscription f 


DSI Darius I, Susa, inscription 1 
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DSm 
DSn 
DSo 
DSp 
DSq 
DSt 
DSv 
DSz 
EKI 
Fort. 


HT 
MDP 9 


MDP 11 
MDP 22 
MDP 36 
Nin. 


NMI 
NN 


PF 
PFa 
PFNN 
PT 

Sb 


TIMI 
TZ 
XH 
XPf 
XPi 
XPk 
XSa 


AA 
AAA 
AAASH 
AB 
ArchAnz 
AchHist 
ActAnt 
AcOr 
AfO 
AHB 
AION 
AJA 
AJSL 


Darius I, Susa, inscription m 

Darius I, Susa, inscription n 

Darius I, Susa, inscription o 

Darius I, Susa, inscription p 

Darius I, Susa, inscription q 

Darius I, Susa, inscription t 

Darius I, Susa, inscription v 

Darius I, Susa, inscription z 

Texts published in Kónig 1965 

Tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive, partially renumbered as PF (correspondences 
in Hallock 1969: 12) and almost entirely renumbered as NN (correspondences in Hinz and 
Koch 1987: 1370-92) 

Haft Tepe; objects, tablets, and inscriptions from Haft Tepe (excavations numbers) 

298 tablets from the Acropolis of Susa published in Scheil 1907 and Jusifov 1963 
(correspondences in Jusifov 1963: 261) 

Texts published in Scheil 1911 

Texts published in Scheil 1930 

three tablets from the “Ville des Artisans” (Susa) published in Paper 1954 

24 tablets published in Weissbach 1902 (Nin 1—25; drawings) and Hinz 1986 (Nin 1, 5, 10, 
13 and 14; transliteration and translation); Nin 8 and 9 are fragments of the same tablet 
(Walker 1980: 79, “III. Late Elamite") 

National Museum of Iran; objects and tablets in the collections of the National Museum of 
Iran, Tehran (formerly Muzeh-e Iran-e Bastan) 

Unpublished tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive transliterated by Hallock (see 
Hallock 1978: 109) 

2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 

33 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1978 

see NN 

Persepolis Treasury tablets published in Cameron 1948 

Objects and tablets from sites in the Susiana region in the collections of the Musée du Louvre, 
Paris 

114 tablets from Tall-e Malyān published in Stolper 1984 

texts from Tchoga Zanbil (Cogà Zanbil) published in Steve 1967 

Xerxes, Hamadan inscription 

Xerxes, Persepolis, inscription f 

Xerxes, Persepolis, inscription i 

Xerxes, Persepolis, inscription k 

Xerxes, Susa, inscription a 


Journals and Series 


Archāologische Anzeiger (also ArchAnz) 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 

Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, Leipzig 
Archāologische Anzeiger (also AA) 

Achaemenid History, Leiden 

Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 
Acta Orientalia, Budapest 

Archiv für Orientforschung 

Ancient History Bulletin 

Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale 
American Journal of Archaeology 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 


xvi Abbreviations 

AMI Archāologische Mitteilungen aus Iran (N. F Neue Folge, from 1968) 
AMIT Archāologische Mitteilungen aus Iran und Turan 

AnSt Anatolian Studies 

AO Der Alte Orient, Leipzig 

AOAT Alter Orient und Alter Testament, Kevelaer/Neukirchen-Vluyn 

AOS American Oriental Series, New Haven 

ArA Arts Asiatiques 

ArchAnz Archäologische Anzeiger (also AA) 

ArOr Archiv Orientalni 

ARM Archives royales de Mari 

ArsOr Ars Orientalis 

ARTA Achaemenid Research on Texts and Archaeology, Paris 

ArtAs Artibus Asiae 

ArtsAs Arts Asiatiques (also ArA) 

BA Beitrage zur Assyriologie (und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft), Leipzig 
BagM Baghdader Mitteilungen 

BAI Bulletin of the Asia Institute 

BAR British Archaeological Reports, London 

BASOR Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

BIN Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B. Nies, New Haven 
BiOr Bibliotheca Orientalis 
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Introduction 


Javier ÁLVAREZ-MON Mark B. GARRISON David STRONACH 
University of Sydney Trinity University University of California at 
Berkeley 


It is our business in this place, before entering into the brilliant period of the Empire, 
to cast a retrospective glance over the earlier ages of obscurity, and to collect therefrom 
such scattered notices as are to be found of the Persians and their princes or kings before 
they suddenly attracted the general attention of the civilized world (. . . ) 

(G. Rawlinson 1884: 429) 


If circumstances were different, surely the century preceding the Persian conquest of Elam 
(fig. 1) would be revealed as one of the more fascinating chapters in human history. The late 
7th and 6th centuries B.C. was a period of tremendous upheaval and change in ancient western 
Asia, marked by the destruction of the Assyrian empire, the rise of Babylon, and the stunning 
ascent of what was to become the Achaemenid Persian empire, the largest polity the world had 
yet seen. In this period also occurred events that were to become deeply entrenched in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, notably the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 587/6 
B.C. and the deportation of much of the Jewish population to sites in Babylonia. 

Of the major cultural entities involved in these far-reaching events, Elam has long remained 
the least understood.! At one time encompassing an area that was approximately equivalent to 
that of the modern Iranian provinces of Khüzestan and Fars (fig. 1), Elam was, in the 7th and 
6th centuries B.C., already old even by the standards of ancient western Asia.? The essays con- 
tained in this book are part of a continuing reassessment of Elamite culture in the period that 
falls between two landmark events: the sack of Susa in ca. 647 B.c. and the incorporation of 
Elam into the Achaemenid Persian empire by Darius I in 521/520 n.c.? For the purposes of this 
introductory essay, we shall refer to this period, ca. 647—521/20 B.c., as the late Neo-Elamite 


1. This despite the fact that the book of Genesis and the Biblical prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
make reference to Elam as one of the great political powers of the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. Of longstanding 
debate are the problems associated with both the dating of and the contexts for the references to Elam in these 
Biblical texts; see e.g., in reference to the conquest of Canaan by an Elamite king in Genesis 14, Scheil 1896: 
600—601; Hinz 1971: 666; Albright 1961: 49; Sarna 1966: 110—115; Redford 1992: 403, 408. For the refer- 
ences in the book of Isaiah, see Vanderhooft 1999: 133. On Jeremiah, see Vanderhooft 1999: 202; Yamauchi 
2002: 363; Steve in Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002: 579. On Ezekiel, see Steve in Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 
2002: 582. 

2. See Potts 1999: 1—9 on the etymology of the term “Elam” and its cultural boundaries. 

3. A 647 B.C. date for the sack of Susa (rather than the customary 646 B.C.) is adapted here following Reade 
2000. 
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period.^ This introduction seeks to set this reassessment within appropriate historical bounds 
while also providing a brief overview of the principal extant primary sources. 


Gon 


The study of Elam after the Assyrian sack of Susa and during the years leading up to the 
emergence of the Persians as a full-scale imperial power may be said to have already begun dur- 
ing the first half of the 19th century. In accord with new advances in the decipherment of cu- 
neiform, not to mention new discoveries made through excavation, areas of research took 
shape that, quite independently of either biblical or Classical accounts, suddenly drew attention 
to fundamental episodes in Assyrian and early Achaemenid history. These early years of discov- 
ery are intimately tied, moreover, to the pioneering accomplishments of a handful of extraor- 
dinary individuals working at no more than a few archaeological sites or with copies of no 
more than a limited number of texts. 

The notable achievement of Henry Creswicke Rawlinson (1810—1895), in copying, and 
translating, the Old Persian cuneiform inscription that stands directly beneath the monumental 
stone relief of Darius I at Bisotün (Behistun/Bisitun), remains fundamental in this regard.? 
Known as the "Rosetta Stone" of cuneiform for the role that it played in the decipherment of 
Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian cuneiform, the trilingual inscription at Bisotün revealed, 
in Darius’ own words, the turbulent events that led to his ascent to the Persian throne (Raw- 
linson 1847; 1850; 1851). The translation of many important cuneiform texts soon followed, 
including, in 1871, George Smith's publication of passages from the Assyrian royal annals that 
included a graphic account of Ashurbanipal’s destruction of the Elamite capital, Susa. In 1880, 
Rawlinson, assisted by T. G. Pinches, published the translation of a long text, written in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform and preserved on a large clay foundation cylinder, that had come to light in 
Babylon a year earlier. Known today as the Cyrus Cylinder, this singular document not only 
details the capture of Babylon by Cyrus II in 539 B.C., but also Cyrus’ evident concern to 
project his kingship in Babylonian terms to a Babylonian audience. 

Susa and Elam, which were found to figure prominently in the records of Assyria, and 
which were already familiar from Biblical accounts, soon became a particular focus of attention. 
In 1891, the redoubtable German scholar E H. Weissbach published what he called “anza- 
nische" and "susischen Inschriften" But it was the creation of the Délégation Scientifique 
Francaise en Perse in 1897 that marked the true birth of Elamite archaeology (Chevalier 1992). 
In the meantime, Marcel-Auguste Dieulafoy (1844—1920), with his wife Jane (1851—1916), 


4. The chronology of what is today known as the Neo-Elamite period, ca. 1000—539 B.c., is notoriously 
difficult and much debated. Our dating of the end of the Neo-Elamite period is unconventional. Most place 
the end of the Neo-Elamite period with the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus II (e.g., Miroschedji 2003: 37 with 
references). While this is certainly a fixed date, the impact of this event on Susa is anything but clear. The sit- 
uation is made more complex by on-going recent discussions on the ethnicity of Cyrus II (see, e.g., the contri- 
butions by Waters, Quintana, Potts, and Garrison in this volume). Potts 1999: 259—62 provides a concise 
overview of the main chronologies that have been proposed for the Neo-Elamite period. Steve, Vallat, and 
Gasche 2002: 470, have recently reiterated a tripartite periodization, with period III dating to ca. 585—539 B.c. 

5. Rawlinson's considerable role in the decipherment of Old Persian cuneiform did not of course stand in 
isolation. For the significant place of other gifted contributors, such as G. E. Grotefend (1775—1853) and Edward 
Hincks (1792—1886), see Finkel 2005: 26—29 for a concise summary. 
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had conducted substantial excavations at Susa in 1885—1886 and, in accord with these prior en- 
deavors, Susa became the strategic center of operations for the Délégation from the end of 1897 
onward.° 

Direction of the Délégation, and of the work at Susa, was initially entrusted to Jacques de 
Morgan (1857—1924). An experienced mining engineer, Morgan was nevertheless wholly un- 
familiar with the complex characteristics of an ancient mound settlement and, when he turned 
his attention to what was intended to be “the complete excavation of the Acropole mound” 
(Carter 1992: 22), he introduced a single grande tranchée that was 100 m long and which de- 
scended in successive steps, each 5 m in depth (Morgan 1905a: 5—6). Even by the standards of 
the early 20th century, the excavations were crude and the documentation almost non- 
existent." 

The nature of the early excavations was also especially disastrous where the late Neo- 
Elamite levels were concerned. Given their proximity to the Achaemenid levels and, hence, to 
the major constructions that came to typify the city under Darius and his successors, the Neo- 
Elamite strata that can still be detected are relatively ephemeral at best (see also below, pp. 5—6). 

At the same time, the early excavations under Morgan's direction soon yielded numerous 
cuneiform texts, and the expedition's eminent Assyriologist, Father Jean-Vincent Scheil 
(1858—1940), a member of the Dominican Order, was able to devote the whole second vol- 
ume of the newly instituted Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse to the publication of cuneiform 
materials. As he chose to put matters in his introduction, “Ici commence l’histoire du pays 
d'Élam. On peut marquer ainsi, sans emphase, le début de ce livre" (Scheil 1900: vii). Indeed, 
with the discovery of the first texts written in Elamite, “Elam” could now take its place, with 
Assyria and Babylonia, as one of the established, literate polities of ancient western Asia. It was 
Father Scheil who also first thought he could detect intriguing indications of cultural duality 
among the Elamites. Based on what he took to be evidence for the presence of two distinct 
languages, “anzanite” and “sémitique,” in the texts from Susa, and well aware of the traditional 
title, "King of Anzan and Susa” in Elamite royal inscriptions, Scheil argued in favor of an “eth- 
nic duality” represented by Elamite (or “anzanite”) elements and Semitic (or "susienne") ele- 
ments. While he viewed the "anzanite" texts as being imported from Anšan, the so-called 
Semitic texts were taken to be representative of the indigenous language of Susa.? For the most 


part, this view of the cultural character of ancient Elam remained in place for many years. 


6. The history of explorations and excavations at Susa, starting with the visit by A. H. Layard in 1841, is 
now carefully chronicled in Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002: 375—403. 

7. In defense of the French Mission, it may be noted that it was far from alone in its poor methods of ex- 
cavation and documentation. As late as the last quarter of the 19th century comparable multilayered mud-brick 
tells were excavated throughout western Asia with a similar total misunderstanding of stratigraphy and architec- 
ture. Such was the case, for instance, with reference to the excavations of Ernest de Sarzec at the Sumerian city 
of Girsu and with reference to the University of Pennsylvania's original excavations at Nippur, conducted be- 
tween 1888 and 1900. It was in fact the German architect and ancient historian Robert Johann Koldewey 
(1855—1925) who, in working at two Sumerian sites in southern Iraq in 1887, introduced the techniques of 
tracing and excavating mud-brick. Koldewey further developed and applied his innovations in his large-scale ar- 
chaeological excavations at Babylon, Borsippa, and Fara. These methods were also employed by his former stu- 
dent, Walter Andrae, at Assur (1902—1914). In particular, both Koldewey and Andrae took the time to train 
teams of local workers in the techniques required to trace and expose mud-brick remains (see Matthews 2003: 
11—12). 

8. See Stolper 1992: 255—57. 
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Texts kept coming to light at Susa and Scheil continued to publish at a remarkable pace. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1911 seven volumes in the MDP series appeared under his name. The texts 
from one of these volumes, MDP 9 (Scheil 1907), still figure prominently in almost every fresh 
assessment of the late Neo-Elamite period. These documents, excavated in 1901 on the Acro- 
pole and today generally referred to as the Acropole texts, include some 299 tablets.? In lan- 
guage and script, the texts can be identified as Neo-Elamite. Scheil had, however, little if any 
closely comparable material to assist him in understanding these cuneiform texts, which even 
today pose many problems. They do constitute, nevertheless, the single most abundant set of 
primary documents of late Neo-Elamite date from Susa. 

While the 1930s saw the introduction of various excavations that would have important im- 
plications for different Bronze Age or older phases of Elamite archaeology, including the exca- 
vations at the Middle Elamite site of Coga Zanbil, located some 40 km to the southeast of Susa, 
and those of still earlier import at Tepe Sialk on the Iranian plateau, it was, curiously, the ex- 
cavations at Persepolis, the principal residence of the Achaemenid kings in Fars, that radically 
transformed the modern study of the late Neo-Elamite period. When Ernst Herzfeld (1879— 
1948) began his excavations at Persepolis in 1931, his goal was to expose the monumental 
structures of the Achaemenids. Little did he expect to recover an archive consisting of thou- 
sands of clay tablets written in Elamite. In 1933, however, just such a discovery was made at a 
point where Herzfeld elected to cut a passage through the northern mud-brick fortification 
wall of the site in order to facilitate the evacuation of earth from adjoining parts of the Terrace. 
In line with this circumstance, the texts from this unlikely location have become known as the 
Fortification archive. !° Although dated to the middle years of the reign of Darius I, the texts 
and seal impressions from the Fortification archive have in fact become major sources for the 
study of the late Neo-Elamite period (see also below, pp. 23—25). 

Neither George Cameron (1905—1979) in 1936 nor René Labat (1904—1974) in 1975 
found it possible to include comprehensive treatments of the Neo-Elamite period in their pi- 
oneer reconstructions of the ancient history of Iran. Thanks, however, to the widening scale of 
archaeological work in Iran, beginning in the 1960s, more and more sites came to be investi- 
gated which threw new light, in various ways, on the history of ancient Elam. Within Khüze- 
stan, for example, P. Delougaz (1901—1975) and H. Kantor (1919—1993) undertook major 
excavations at the long-occupied site of Coga Mi and E. O. Negahban introduced large-scale 
excavations at the important Middle Elamite site of Kabnak (modern Haft Tepe). Also, while 
David Stronach's excavations at Pasargadae, the unfinished capital of Cyrus II, did not yield any 
traces of 1st-millennium occupation pre-dating the mid-forties of the 6th century B.c., his sub- 
sequent, published observations (e.g., Stronach 1978), may be said to touch on many questions 
that pertain to late Elam and Persia, as well as to the careers of Cyrus and Darius. In strictly ar- 
chival terms, the publication of E. W. Kónig's Die elamischen Kénigsinschriften (1965) provided 
ready access to the Elamite royal inscriptions, including those of Neo-Elamite date. 

Despite the meagerness of the archaeological record, references to the Neo-Elamite period 
began to enter mainstream publications in the 1960s. This is reflected in three works in par- 
ticular: Alt Iran by Edith Porada (1912—1994), published in 1962, with French and English 


9. To the 298 Acropole texts published in MDP 9 is generally added text MDP 11, 309, bringing the total 
number of Acropole texts to 299. On these texts, see also below, pp. 15—16. 
10. Garrison and Root 2001: 1—7, 23—32 give an overview of the Fortification archive and its discovery. 
See now Henkelman 2008: 65—179; Briant, Henkelman, and Stolper 2008. 
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translations appearing in 1963 and 1965 respectively; Elam by Pierre Amiet, published in 1966; 
and Das Reich Elam by Walter Hinz (1906-1992), published in 1964 and reissued in English in 
1972 under the title The Lost World of Elam: Re-Creation of a Vanished Civilization. As W. Hinz 


chose, however, to stress: 


. . at present those finds and monuments which have come to light do not justify a detailed 
description of the (Neo-Elamite) period; it is possible that the position may change if further 
digs are undertaken in Susiana, and in the mountains of Luristan and . . . western Fars (Hinz 


1972: 178). 


Hinz's plea for greater exploration was at least partially answered in the 1970s by a burst of ar- 
chaeological activity throughout southwestern Iran. Intensive surveys, sometimes combined 
with excavations, were conducted in both Khūzestān and Fars.!! In the former region, the re- 
constituted expedition at Susa specifically targeted Neo-Elamite levels in the area known as 
Ville Royal II (Miroschedji 1976, 1981, 1982). Nevertheless, the available Neo-Elamite levels 
were not extensive, and the period remains poorly represented at the site as a whole. !? 

The most significant progress came, in fact, from new research that concentrated on high- 
land Elam. To begin with, John Hansman (1972) published an article that indicated that the ex- 
tensive mound at Tall-i Malyan, located some 50 km northwest of Persepolis, could very well 
represent the surviving remains of the long lost eastern Elamite capital, Ansan. This cogent 
suggestion was almost at once confirmed by inscribed evidence found on the surface of the site 
(Reiner 1973), and these and other related considerations induced William Sumner to begin 
seven successive seasons of excavation at Malyan between 1972 and 1977.13 

Although Sumner's excavations failed to identify the presence of any late Neo-Elamite oc- 
cupation levels, the revelation that Ansan had been a major walled city of ca. 200 hectares from 
the late 4th millennium onward had no little effect on Elamite studies as a whole.!* In 1979, 
for example, Pierre Amiet proposed that, over time, a pattern of oscillating highland and low- 
land influences could be recognized at Susa and that the existence of such competing compo- 
nents should be added to Scheil’s earlier recognition of Elam’s “ethnic duality.’ Pierre de 
Miroschedji (1980) also addressed the issue of cultural duality, most notably in terms of political 
and religious concepts. And, with reference to a further, more radical suggestion, Francois 
Vallat (1980) went so far as to propose that the true heart of Elam was not to be found at Susa; 
instead he chose to place it in Fars and, more expressly, in the Kur River basin, i.e., in the vi- 
cinity of Ansan. 

Perhaps the most important publication on the late Neo-Elamite period to appear in the 
1970s was P. Amiet's (1973) study of late Neo-Elamite glyptic. Amiet assembled, for the first 
time, a corpus of imagery that he considered diagnostic for the late Neo-Elamite period. Given 
the lack of data in other traditional areas of research (e.g., in sculpture, architecture, or molded 
brick), this corpus of glyptic imagery remains central to any analysis of late Neo-Elamite ma- 


11. Reference to much of this work may be found in Carter 1984: 109—10. See also Wright and Carter 
2003. 

12. “Archéologiquement, le Néo-élamite est à Suse une des périodes les plus méconnues et des plus mal 
représentées" (Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002: 470). 

13. For the overall results of the excavations, see Sumner 1988. 

14. Strictly in terms of possible Neo-Elamite activities at the site, Elizabeth Carter (1994: 66, fig. 3) has 
drawn attention to a burial in area DD43, which included a faience seal with conceivable connections to Iron 


Age glyptic from Marlik. See also Carter 1996: 47; Potts 1999: 285. 
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terial culture (see especially below, p. 17). In this same publication, Amiet also argued for an 
Elamite renaissance at Susa in the period directly after 625 B.C. 1 

The Iranian Revolution in 1979 brought an end to one of the most prolific periods of field 
research in Iran. With only a few exceptions (most notably with reference to the discovery of 
the tomb at Arjan), the intervening years have not seen any major additions to the primary 
documentation available for the study of either the late Neo-Elamite period or the beginnings 
of a separate, identifiable Persian entity. This hiatus has provided space, however, for the pub- 
lication of data collected before 1979 and for a critical re-examination of earlier scholarship. 
Needless to say, a number of new conceptual paradigms are beginning to take shape. 

The identification of the last “kings” of Susa and the dates that should be ascribed to them 
are matters that have traditionally attracted much debate. Elamite royal inscriptions, mainly 
from Susa, and contemporaneous Assyro-Babylonian sources provide royal names and the fili- 
ations of various late Elamite kings, but the two data sets are notoriously difficult to reconcile. 1° 
Several royal names of this period occur only once, or infrequently, and on objects which have 
no secure archaeological context. In most modern assessments it is assumed that these royal 
names belonged to “kings of Elam,” but the exact extent of the territory that was controlled by 
such rulers in the late 7th and 6th centuries B.c. remains unresolved. It is noteworthy that at 
Susa the resonant title “king of Ansan and Susa" came to be revived in the Neo-Elamite period 
and that it is even attested in inscriptions from Susa that post-date the Assyrian destruction. !7 
Nevertheless, this apparent claim to highland as well as lowland dominion clearly has to be 
weighed against the probable existence of a separate line of rulers at Ansan whose names and 
titles are preserved in the famous Cyrus Cylinder.!? A cautious approach would confine the 
territorial extent of the late Neo-Elamite kings at Susa to Susa and its environs. !? 

However, as mentioned above, Amiet (1973) postulated a period of cultural and political re- 
naissance at Susa in the years after 625 B.c. This was seen, in other words, as a relatively rare 


late interval when the Elamites were free of political domination by any outside power.?? 


5. The date is based upon the Nabopolassar Chronicle in which Nabopolassar is said to have returned to 
Susa the (Susian) gods that the Assyrians had carried off to Uruk (Amiet 1973: 24). 

6. For surveys of the evidence, see most recently Vallat 1984; Miroschedji 1985, 1990; Vallat 1996, 1998; 
Potts 1999: 288—302; Waters 2000; Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002: 478—486; Henkelman 2003a, 2003b; Ta- 
vernier 2004. 

7. Vallat 1996: 392—94 distinguishes a Neo-Elamite III A period, where the kings still carry the title "king 
of Anšan and Susa" and rule territory from Susa, and a Neo-Elamite III B period in which the “roitelets” rule 
only Susa and its environs. 

8. See, for example, Potts 2005: 13—15, 22—23; Waters, this volume. Kingship at Anšan may also be re- 
flected in PFS 93* (see Waters, Quintana, and Garrison, this volume). 

9. From the late 8th century B.c. onward, it is generally recognized that the cultural landscape of Elam 
was far from being what it had been in the glory days of the Middle Elamite empire. Miroschedji (2003: 34— 
36) remarks that the major internal factors included a modification/regression of the Elamite ethnic element as 
a result of the expansion of the Iranian tribes in the highlands and the presence of additional pressures from Ara- 


mean and Chaldean tribes in the lowlands. He also notes a marked increase in pastoralism accompanied, not 
surprisingly, by a sharp decline in urban settlement. As a response to these internal factors, coupled with the 
persistent threat of Assyria, the late Elamite kings "resorted to a decentralized political organization, with three 
capitals: Susa, Madaktu and Hidalu.” In addition, Miroschedji now sees the period after the sack of Susa by 
Ashurbanipal as one of Elamite political disintegration and fragmentation. 

20. Followers of this interpretation include Vallat, who posits the creation of two separate kingdoms, that of 
Susa, which extended eastward to the foothills of the Zagros, and that of Ansan, which encompassed the adjacent 
southwestern highlands (Vallat 1984: 7—8 and 1996; also Miroschedji 1982 and 1990: 78—81). But for a new, 


less sanguine interpretation, see (as noted above in n. 19) the comments of Miroschedji 2003: 35—36. 
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Given the prominent place of the Medes in Herodotus' narrative, it should also not be for- 
gotten that modern commentators were frequently persuaded, at least until a few years ago, 
that the Medes were one of the main arbiters of power in Khūzestān and Fars in the first half 
of the 6th century B.c.?! Above all, the spectacular rise of the Persians was viewed as a salient 
break in the traditional continuities of ancient western Asia and, in this context, it was generally 
assumed that the Persians took their cultural and political cues from their more northerly Ira- 
nian cousins, the Medes. ?? 

Within the past twenty years scholars have begun to question almost all aspects of this “Me- 
dian” perspective. In the absence of written records from Media itself, many historians have 
begun to take a highly skeptical view of the actual existence of a 7th/6th century Median king- 
dom.” In fact, it has been left to archaeologists, drawing on the more characteristic elements 
of Median material culture (as now attested at such sites as Tepe Nush-i Jan and Ozbaki Tepe), 
to attempt to define the probable limits of Median rule, at least within the approximate bounds 
of northern Iran (Stronach 2003a; Stronach and Roaf 2007). 

The removal of the Medes from any longstanding role in the affairs of southwestern Iran has 
provided, in effect, vital “intellectual space” in which to review the specific role of Elam in the 
formation of a Persian identity.?* A central part of this reassessment has been a growing realiza- 
tion, based upon the excavations and surveys connected by the Tall-i Malyan Project in the 
1970s, that pastoralism may very well have been the dominant lifestyle in Fars during much of 
the early 1st millennium B.c.*5 Against this background, Pierre de Miroschedji (1985) has ar- 
gued for an “ethnogenese des Perses” in the Kur River basin through the acculturation of a 


mixed Elamite-Iranian population.”° 


This approach may also be said to be fortified by the likely 
Elamite origin of the name Kura’ from which the Old Persian name Kuru (Cyrus) is derived.? 


21. Potts (1999: 294—95) surveys some of the scholarship on the role of the Medes in Elam. Note also Hen- 
kelmann’s (2003a) observations. 

22. An example of this perspective, as Liverani (2003: 10) notes, was the assumption, at the time when the 
Bisotiin inscriptions were first being deciphered, that the enigmatic third language would turn out to be Me- 
dian. It proved, of course, to be Elamite. 

23. See especially, Liverani 2003. 

24. The idea that Elam may have played a major role in the genesis of the Persian ethnos and the formation 
of a complex state in Fars can be seen in some earlier scholarship; e.g., Rostovtzeff (1926: 125) remarked that 
in “550 B.c. the Median kingdom was conquered by Cyrus, the fifth king of the Persian tribe, which had prob- 
ably been long connected with Elam and had inherited from that source its civilization and capacity for political 
development.” In a similar vein, Hinz (1972: 178) observed that “when Elam was incorporated into the Achae- 
menid Empire in 538, the Persians inherited its art and civilization. For some time before this, they had profited 
from an Elamite education; they had been countrymen and neighbors on their eastern border since about 695.” 

25. The critical survey work in the Kur River basin is reported in Sumner 1986 and 1994. 

26. This paradigm is dramatically different from that based on the classical sources in which the “Persian 
empire” is seen as developing directly out of Media. The acculturated Elamite-Iranian model has gained con- 
siderable support (e.g., Briant 1984; Boucharlat 1994: 217, 221-24, 227-28; Amiet 1994: 63—64; Henkelman 
2003a: 186-89, 196; Miroschedji 2003: 35; Potts 2005: 22—23; Henkelman 2008: 43—49; Garrison 2006). Potts 
1999: 306—7 articulates the rise of the Achaemenids as simply a change of leadership in Elam *via an ethno- 
classe dominante" (following Briant 1988; 1990: 53—54). Stronach (2003: 251 and 258) says that parts of Fars 
were under “autonomous Persian control” and Parsumaš was one of the “principle political entities" in south- 
western Iran by 647 p.c. Note also that many commentators have posited an “Elamite” political authority (in 
some degree, perhaps, independent) in Susa up to the time of Darius: see, e.g., Miroschedji 1982: 61—62; 
Carter and Stolper 1984: 54; Boucharlat 1994: 218, 220—21; Henkelman 2003a: 262; Tavernier 2004: 22—29. 

27. E.g., Stronach 1997: 38; Henkelman 2003a: 194—96; Potts 2005: 21; Tavernier 2007: 528—30 (Kuraś, 
s.v.). See also the contributions by Waters and Tavernier in this volume for full bibliography. 
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Indeed, one may now speak of the "Persian" population of 6th century Fars as one that con- 
sisted, to no small extent, of an acculturated highland population.?® The extent to which this 
was the case is perhaps most vividly expressed in Mario Liverani's (2003: 10) dictum that "Persia 
is the heir of Elam, not of Media.” 

As a result of these various studies, there is a growing awareness that the line between a Per- 
sian identity and an Elamite identity, especially in 6th century Fars, would often have been hard 
to detect.?? A separate proposal to place the effective beginnings of Achaemenid Persian art in, 
say, the late 7th century B.C. reflects a similar awareness.? It ought to come as no surprise, 
moreover, that this perspective had already been anticipated by Amiet (1973) when he ob- 
served of the corpus of late Neo-Elamite glyptic that he had assembled “qu’on peut aussi bien 
la considérer comme Pultime manifestation de la civilization élamite que comme la première 


manifestation de l'art perse.” 


Cas) 


The papers in this volume approach various issues surrounding the late Elamite period and 
the early Achaemenid Persian period from a variety of perspectives. On many aspects of late 
Neo-Elamite culture, there is no consensus; the reader will often note in the contributions to 
this volume differing opinions on the dates of specific artifacts and corpora of material and vari- 
ous reconstructions of those social and political processes that have been inferred from the ma- 
terial and textual record. The editors have made no attempt to bring consistency to the views 
expressed in this volume. A summary overview of the main body of evidence for the late Neo- 
Elamite and the early Achaemenid periods, and how it factors into the contributions in this 
volume, may serve, as it were, to set the stage for the contributions that follow. 


Assyro-Babylonian Royal Texts 


To this day, the analysis and interpretation of the royal inscriptions from Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, primarily royal annals from Assyria, remain pivotal to most historical reconstructions of 
the Neo-Elamite period, especially the years leading up to Ashurbanipal’s sack of Susa in his 
fifth Elamite campaign, ca. 647 B.c. While the Assyro-Babylonian texts are less informative 
about the genesis of the Achaemenid Persians, they remain, nonetheless, a critical resource for 
this topic as well. 

Scholarship today often hesitates to take the rhetorical devices in Assyrian texts at face value; 
this has not always been the case. Thus the explicit description of the destruction of Susa by 


28. Potts 2005: 22—23; Henkelman 2006: 15—33. Briant (2002: 21—24, 27—28) stresses an Elamite legacy 
in political and social affairs for the Persian kings Cyrus II through Darius I. Waters (2004) discusses the role of 
intermarriage between the Achaemenids and the Teispids. 

29. Although the careful remarks of Potts (2005) regarding the distinction between an Anšanite empire es- 
tablished by “Kurush, king of Anshan” and a Persian empire established by Darius I reminds us of the degree to 
which appeals to separate strands of local identity may have remained politically significant throughout the 6th 
century B.C. 

30. See especially Stronach 2003b: 258, who proposes that, with reference to art-historical terminology, the 
beginning of the Achaemenid period ought to be pushed back to ca. 635 B.c. In political terms, Waters 1999: 
105 suggests an even earlier date, ca. 691—646 B.C., for the “change from Elamite to Persian political domina- 
tion in Fars” and the foundation of an “independent Persian kingdom.” 
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Ashurbanipal—published in part in 1871 by George Smith and in its entirety in 1880 by H. C. 
Rawlinson and T. G. Pinches—was originally seen to confirm the results of the 1897/8 ex- 
cavations at Susa. In one explicit statement made in the first volume of the Mémoires de la Délé- 
gation en Perse (1900), J. de Morgan suggested, for example, that evidence found under the 
Achaemenid levels at the northern tip of the Acropolis demonstrated that: 


. anzanite Susa was burned out; we knew it already by the accounts that Assurbanipal trans- 
mitted to us. Thus the description provided by the Assyrian texts gives the most satisfactory 
explanation to the evidence that I have just listed . . . the ruin was complete, we found its 
traces with each strike of a pike in trenches 3, 7, 7a, 8, 13, and 14 (Morgan 1900: 97—98).?! 


The Assyrian sources end very soon after 647 B.c. and are therefore of little use for the late 
Neo-Elamite period that figures so prominently in this collection of essays. As mentioned 
above, the exact status of Susa after the Assyrian destruction is a topic of on-going debate. 
Clearly, life went on at Susa (and Elam as a whole) after the Assyrian conquest; indeed, few to- 
day accept at face-value the picture of total destruction presented in Ashurbanipal’s texts. Hen- 
kelman and Álvarez-Mon in their contributions to this volume each explore the issue of the 
political status of Elam in the post-destruction period, and each argues for a political and cul- 
tural revival at Susa. 

Near the end of his reign, as recorded in the latest edition of Ashurbanipal’s annals (Edition 
A, ca. 643 B.C.), two Iranian leaders, Kuraš, king of Parsumaš, and Pislumē, king of Hudimiri, 
sent tribute to Ashurbanipal, the former also sending a son, Arukku.?? This event is re-visited 
in the contributions by Garrison, Waters, and Quintana in this volume. As the reader will see, 
there is still no consensus on where the kingdom of Parsumas lay, nor whether this Kuras king 
of Parsumaš was the same individual as ‘Kuras, king of Ansan} the grandfather of Cyrus II 
named in the Cyrus Cylinder.33 The potential linkage of ‘Kura’, son of Sespes” (Teispes), 
named on PFS 93*, with one or both of these individuals also provides room for still further 
speculation. 


31. *... la Suse anzanite fut incendiée; nous le savions déjà par les récits que nous a transmis Assourbanipal. Aussi 
la description fournie par les textes assyriens donne-t-elle l'explication la plus satisfaisante des constatations que je viens 
d'énumérer . . . . La ruine fut complète, nous en retrouvons les traces à chaque coup de pioche dans les tranchées 3, 7, 7a, 
8, 13, et 14” These comments are echoed in the same volume by journalist turned-archaeologist Georges Lam- 
pre (1855—1912), who, writing about trenches 7 and 7a situated in the south of the Tell de la Citadelle (a sec- 
tion of the large religious complex on the Acropolis, also known for having hosted a large number of Elamite 
and Mesopotamian artifacts such as the famous stele of Naram-Sin and the Code of Hammurabi), indicates: 
Cette couche correspond à l'ére de transition qui dura plus d'un siècle, depuis la conquête d'Assourbanipal jusqu'à l'avéne- 
ment des Achēmenides. Après avoir détruit de fond en comble les temples, les palais, les tombeaux, les rois 
d'Élam . . . (Lampre 1900: 109). It is worth noticing that the translation of Ashurbanipal's sack of Susa by 
G. Smith (1871) is unequivocal as to which parts of the city were burned, looted, and destroyed, and which 
ones were not: “On my return, when Assur and Ishtar exalted me over my enemies, Sushan the great city, the seat of their 
Gods, the place of their oracle, I captured. By the will of Assur and Ishtar, into its palaces I entered and sat with rejoicing 
[account of the palace looting follows] (p. 224, line 46). The tower of Shushan, which in the lower part in marble(?) 
was laid, I destroyed. I broke through its top, which was covered with shining bronze [account of the temples' desecration 
follows] (p. 227, line 71). . . . their forest groves, which any other had not penetrated into the midst, had not trodden their 
outskirts; my men of war into them entered, saw their groves, and burned [them] in the fire (p. 99, line 99). Their wells of 
drinking water I dried them up, for a journey of a month and twenty-five days the districts of Elam I laid to waste... .” 
(p. 232, line 112). 

32. The event is frequently discussed; see, e.g., Potts 1999: 287—88 for various interpretations. Waters con- 
tribution in this volume charts the events preserved in the Assyrian texts in some detail. 

33. Discussed most fully in the contribution by M. Waters in this volume. 
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While the Assyrian texts provide Elamite royal names and chronological markers, they also 
may be mined for evidence concerning Assyrian constructions of ethnic/cultural identity 
within the parameters of the Assyrian imagination. Waters, Root, and Garrison each explore 
the significance of the imagery of the Elamite bow and the broken bow in Assyrian texts and 
reliefs. Álvarez-Mon in his study of the Arjan ring attempts to situate Ashurbanipal’s interest in 
Elam both within a politico-military context as well as a history of personal interaction be- 
tween members of the House of Esarhaddon and the House of Urtak. In the palace reliefs of 
Nineveh and the Assyrian annals he attempts to reconstruct something of the social history and 
personal experience of Elamite nobles in Assyria. This experience, in his opinion, played a 
critical role in the transmission of Assyrian visual language to Elam (see also Alvarez-Mon 


2009). 


Assyrian Palace Reliefs 


The Assyrian wall reliefs that adorned the public and private chambers of the palaces at Nin- 
eveh include numerous scenes in which Elamites are depicted. Some of the most-often dis- 
cussed scenes include (see Alvarez-Mon 2009 for a comprehensive listing): 


The battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, where Ashurbanipal’s army defeated Te-Umman, 
king of Elam. Versions were found in both the Southwest Palace and the North Palace at 
Nineveh. *+ 


A scene of homage at Madaktu in Elam, from the Southwest Palace at Nineveh.35 
The installation of Ummanigaš in Susa, from the North Palace at Nineveh.** 


The temple and ziggurat of an Elamite city, presumably Susa, from the North Palace at 
Nineveh.*” 


Ashurbanipal reclining at an outdoor banguet in the presence of a seated female, female atten- 
dants and musicians, eunuchs, and captive Elamite and Babylonian princes. The severed head 
of the defeated Te-Umman hangs from a tree to the left of the king. The scene is from the 
North Palace at Nineveh.** 


Ashurbanipal hunting lions with [Ummana]pp[a, son of Uļrtak of Elam, from the North Pal- 
ace at Nineveh.?? 


At least three Elamites depositing bows at the feet of Ashurbanipal who, while he hunts, un- 
leashes an arrow over their heads; from the North Palace at Nineveh. 4 


34. The battle is dated ca. 653 p.c. The scenes are preserved on slabs 1-3 from room XXXIII of the South- 
west Palace (Barnett et al. 1998: 94—95, pls. 286—99, with an excellent bibliography). Slabs 1—6 (presumably, 
slabs 2—4 and 8 are now lost) from Room I of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: pls. 24—25). Russell 1999: 154— 
209 reviews the evidence from both of the palaces. See also the discussion by Garrison in this volume. 

35. Slabs 4—6 from room XXXIII of the Southwest Palace (Barnett et al. 1998: 96—97, pls. 300—313). 

36. Slabs 6—7 from room I of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: 42, pl. 25). 

37. Slab 9 from room I of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: 42, pls. 25—26). 

38. Slabs (A)—(E) from room S! of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: pls. 63—65) 

39. Slabs A—B from room S! of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: 53, pl. 56). See Russell 1999: 201 for the 
reading [Ummana]pp[a, son of U]rtak. 

40. Slab 10 from Room S of the North Palace (Barnett 1976: 51—52, pls. 47 and 51). 
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While commentators no longer view such scenes as eye-witness documentation, they remain 
a critical source for iconographic studies (especially realia such as clothing, weapons, furniture, 
etc.). As noted above, Elamite bows in Assyrian reliefs, broken and whole, and their metaphor- 
ical allusions, are recurring themes in the contributions by Garrison, Waters, and Root. Root 
also argues that the famous lion hunts from the North Palace are a form of allegory for Ashur- 
banipal’s military campaigns against the Elamites. 

Both Álvarez-Mon and Root explore Assyrian texts and reliefs for the ramifications of cap- 
tivity for extended royal families at an Assyrian capital city. Alvarez-Mon describes the wide- 
spread occurrence of Elamites in Ashurbanipal’s sculptural program at Nineveh as an “obses- 
sion” indicative of a history of personal interaction between members of the House of Esarhad- 
don and the House of Urtak. 

Lastly, styles of carving as preserved in Assyrian palace reliefs and small-scale art, primarily 
ivories and seals, figure prominently in Alvarez-Mon’s study of the gold ring from Arjan, Gar- 
rison’s stylistic analysis of PFS 93* and PFS 51, and Hassanzadeh and Mollasalehi’s study of 
glazed tiles from Qalaichi. Each of these authors points to strong Assyrian stylistic influences in 
Elam, even if the modes of transfer of such influences, and the implications of their presence 


in Khūzestān, Fars, and Mannea, remain issues of debate. 


PFS 93* 


As Garrison notes in his separate contribution to this volume, perhaps the single most-often 
discussed artifact of late Neo-Elamite date is the remarkable seal, PFS 93*, that is known from 
multiple impressions in the Persepolis Fortification archive. This seal, an “heirloom” at the time 
of its use in the Fortification archive, shows an impressive scene of a horseman spearing an op- 
ponent, who turns to hold out his quiver of arrows and his broken bow as an act of submission. 
Below the horseman are two fallen foes.*! The Elamite inscription seems to read either ‘Kura’ 
the Anzanite, Son of Šešpeš or 'Kuraš of Anzan, Son of Seipei^ 

Herzfeld, only a short time after the excavation of the Fortification archive in 1933/34, had 
already, rather remarkably, singled out impressions of PFS 93* as highly significant. As Hal- 
lock worked on the texts and seal impressions from the archive, he appears to have informed 
others about the seal, and he included the inscription in his glossary (Hallock 1969: Kuras, s.v.). 
Amiet (1973) published the first drawing of the seal, classifying it within his corpus of late Neo- 
Elamite glyptic; thereafter, the seal appeared in a wide variety of discussions concerning late 
Neo-Elamite art, culture, and political/social history, and it continues to be widely illustrated 
and discussed. 

The inscription on PFS 93* has generated the greater part of scholarly discourse on the seal. 
Some of the questions most commonly encountered include: the precise reading of the second 
word in the inscription, ^San-za-an-x-ra (see the discussions by Waters, Garrison, Tavernier, 
Vallat, and Quintana in this volume); the precise significance of that word (Garrison, Waters, 
and Quintana in this volume); how this word is understood within the Elamite tradition of 
“Kings of Anšan and Susa’ and Cyrus IPs titulary ‘King of Ansan’ (Garrison and Waters in this 


41. Note, however, Quintana's article in this volume, where the seal is viewed as contemporary with the 
Fortification archive. 


42. See Dusinberre 2005: 150—56. 
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volume); whether this Kura$ named on PFS 93* 1s the same individual mentioned (with the 
same patronym) in Cyrus Ils genealogy in the Cyrus Cylinder (Garrison, Waters, and Vallat in 
this volume); whether this Kuras is the same individual as Kuras, king of Parsumas, who, ac- 
cording to Ashurbanipal's annals (Edition A, ca. 643 B.C.), sent tribute and a son to Ashurbani- 
pal (Waters and Garrison in this volume); and the significance of Kura’ ‘the Anzanite’ with 
regard to the relations/connections between Darius I and Cyrus II (Waters and Vallat in this 
volume). In sum, the linking of the Kuras named in the inscription on PFS 93* to a known 
(and datable) ruler is still an issue of considerable debate; as a result, the precise date of the seal 
remains contested. 

While assessments of the significance of the inscription have dominated the discourse on PFS 
93*. the figural imagery and style of the seal have also periodically generated comment. The 
compositional dynamics, style, and iconography of the seal are addressed in some detail in the 
contribution by Garrison, who argues for a “high” dating of the seal to the time of Ashurbanipal. 

In sum, a consensus has yet to emerge on PFS 93*, even if virtually all commentators agree 
that the seal, its imagery, and inscription have significant implications connected with a wide 


range of issues. 


Ansan 


The critical importance of both the actual place/region and the concept of Ansan within 
Elamite culture has long been recognized (see the discussions by Potts, Waters, and Garrison in 
this volume). While the excavations at Tall-i Malyan in the 1970s established definitively that 
the site was ancient Ansan, they did not resolve long-standing debates about the political/terri- 
torial limits implied by the concept of AnSan. The only very slight evidence for any kind of 
settlement on the site at Tall-1 Malyan after 1000 B.C. has also compounded the difficulties in- 
herent in trying to understand the significance of the titulary of both the Neo-Elamite kings at 
Susa and the Anšanite Teispid line, represented most fully by Cyrus II. Were these references 
to Ansan anachronistic, or was Anšan a place that still existed in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C.? 
Again, opinion remains divided on these questions (see in this volume Potts, who argues that 
the term Ansan signified a place, not a region, in the 1st millennium B.c.). That Neo-Elamite 
kings at Susa actually had political control of the highlands seems unlikely, especially in the 
post-Assyrian destruction era. Most probably, the revival of the title “King of Ansan and Susa” 
was no more than rhetorical. The emphatic and repeated invocation of Anšan in the titulary of 
Cyrus II seems at odds with the archaeological evidence from the site, but, as Potts (2005: 21) 
has noted, 7th- and/or 6th-century levels may well exist in unexcavated areas of the site. 

The qualification of Kura’ as of Anzan or the Anzanite in PFS 93* surely cannot be fortu- 
itous or without significance to this discussion. While many have sought to downplay the im- 
portance of the inscription owing to the fact that this Kuraš the Anzanite does not label either 
himself or his father as kings (see Waters and Quintana in this volume), in truth we have no 
highlands evidence for the royal titulary of the early members of the house of Teispes (see Gar- 
rison in this volume). 

The Anšan question is of major import with reference to how we understand the complex 
period following the death of Cyrus II and the ascent of Darius I (see Waters, Potts, and Vallat 
in this volume). Whether Darius was an interloper (Potts and Waters), or a descendant of Cyrus 
and hence a legitimate king (Vallat), remains a point of contention. 
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Material from the Zagros Region 


The formidable Chaíne Magistrale separating the lowlands of Mesopotamia from the Iranian 
Plateau includes numerous valleys and some open plains which, in ancient times, were home 
to a great variety of local cultures. Unfortunately, the almost total absence of autochthonous 
written documents, coupled with limited archaeological fieldwork and modern forgeries, has 
fundamentally handicapped our understanding of social and political processes in the ancient 
highland cultures of the Zagros Mountains (see, e.g., Muscarella 2000a, 2000b). 

Assyrian texts provide a small window into the diversity of towns, rulers, tribes, and king- 
doms occupying parts of the northern and central Zagros during the 1st millennium B.c. The 
Assyrians’ interest in maintaining political and even territorial control of certain parts of the Za- 
gros territory can be discerned from their (sometimes peaceful, sometimes adversarial) engage- 
ment with local political entities. Some of the named places/regions—Zamua, Gilzanu, Mada, 
Parsua, Manna, Ellipi, and many others—are known to us only through Assyrian accounts. ? 
A resource-oriented view of the Assyrian involvement in the Zagros suggests that control of 
lands for purposes of pasture and optimal breeding grounds for horses (and the horses them- 
selves) may have been a key motivation for the attempts to incorporate certain parts of the Za- 
gros into the Assyrian empire (Greco 2003; Reade 2003).** 

Identifying in the material record the impact of Assyrian interests in the Zagros is a complex 
task. Very little is known of the actual cultural “identity” of polities located in the central Za- 
gros. Did substantial (and visible) local or regional cultural markers exist? When luxury items 
associated with powerful political centers such as Assyria are found in the Zagros, what are we 
to make of them? 

It is against this broad political and cultural background that Y. Hassanzadeh and H. Molla- 
salehi examine the autochthonous artistic production from Qalaichi Tepe, identified as the an- 
cient Mannean capital of Izirtu. Based on new evidence supplied by three glazed tiles from the 
site, the authors delineate key characteristics of both a Mannean artistic identity and a broader, 


regional artistic identity that they characterize as a Zagros koine.* 


43. Two telling examples illustrate the nature of Assyrian and Elamite involvement in the Zagros close to 
700 B.c. The first is related to the war of succession in 708/7 B.C. in the strategic kingdom of Ellipi, located in 
the northwestern Pish-i Kuh area of Luristan bordering Elam (Medvedskaya 1999: 63—64; Fuchs and Parpola 
2001: 29). The second was the battle of Halule in 691 B.c. The Elamite king Huban-menanu was successful at 
assembling a coalition of Zagros forces (represented by Parsua, Pasiru, Ellipi, and Ansan) and Babylonians (in- 
cluding Chaldean and Aramean forces) against Assyria. According to Babylonian sources, victory went to the 
coalition; Sennacherib claimed victory for the Assyrians (Grayson 2000: 80; Luckenbill 1927: 89). In reality, the 
outcome of the engagement may have been close to a draw. Thus, while the Babylonians could in the end claim 
that the Assyrians were obliged to “withdraw,” Sennacherib appears to have registered battlefield successes at the 
expense of the Elamite forces in particular. 

44. E.g., Lanfranchi (2003: 99) notes that the annexation of Zagros territory was an absolute political ne- 
cessity born of the “need to maintain military superiority by securing military aid and supply of horses from new 
allies and, thereby, subtracting this aid from the enemy.” The role played by the horse in both the collapse of 
the Assyrian empire and the emergence of powerful polities in the Zagros and Fars has been generally under- 
estimated by students of ancient history. In assessing the "Iranian" contribution to the culture of Achaemenid 
Persia, Moorey suggested that equestrianism, “a repertory of distinctive personal equipment. . . , with no ped- 
igree in the regions of the Near East west of the Zagros and no known antecedent in Iran before Iron II (1000— 
800 B.c.),” was one of the quintessential characteristics of Persian culture (Moorey 1985: 22). For introductions 
to this topic see, e.g., Hayes 1904; Anderson 1961; Herzfeld 1968; Littauer 1979; Kust 1983; Azzaroli 1985; 
Moorey 1985; Hyland 2003; Drews 2004; Gabrielli 2006. 

45. This cultural koine may be identified in other aspects of the archaeological record. E.g., Assyrian visual 
and textual sources, Urartian belts, and the Arjan bowl give evidence for the existence of a common fortified 
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To the south of Mannea lay Luristan, a region perhaps best known today through a distinc- 
tive class of bronze artifacts, especially horse paraphernalia, that goes under the generic rubric 
"Luristan bronzes.” Notwithstanding the more than 350 publications on the subject of Luristan 
bronzes, the Iron Age cultures of Luristan remain, for the most part, an enigma (e.g., Musca- 
rella 1988: 33; Overlaet 2003: 10). At the same time, the large mass of excavated and unexca- 
vated bronzes that has emerged from Luristan suggests a territory of extensive wealth with 
access to specialized labor and metal. As Pigott (1999: 91—92) remarks, "these bronzes appear 
to be the culmination of a long-lived tradition of bronze casting and sheet metal working rang- 
ing from the third millennium down to the seventh century B.C.” 

Despite now well-known problems and uncertainties related to the provenance and authen- 
ticity of many objects attributed to the Zagros cultures, Javier Álvarez-Mon in his study of the 
Arjan ring suggests that that there are distinctive artistic parallels between artifacts from the Za- 
gros regions and materials from the Arjan tomb. He argues that these correspondences are re- 
flective of the entrenched engagement of Elam in the Zagros mountains and of the increasing 
wealth and independence in the highlands after the collapse of the Assyrian empire. 


Acropole Texts 


Two sets of tablets excavated at Susa together constitute the most significant corpus of tex- 
tual evidence for Neo-Elamite cultural and economic history. The larger of the two, the Acro- 
pole texts, consists of some 299 tablets (MDP 9, tablets 1-298 and MDP 11, tablet 309). The 
smaller of the two, the Apadana texts, consists of seven tablets found by R. de Mecquenem in 
1909 on the Apadana mound (MDP 11, Petits Textes: tablets 301—7). 

The Acropole tablets are administrative documents that may derive from an archive closely 
associated with the management of a royal center at Susa. The texts are still poorly under- 
stood.” Most tablets seem to have originated at Susa, but some arrived from other cities; of the 
latter, two tablets still had their original envelope and address (MDP 9, 2 and 293; Scheil 1907: 
I). The Acropole texts record the supply of commodities, primarily textiles, but also weapons, 
tools, iron, copper, leather, precious metals, and other sorts of merchandise (Stolper 1992: 
267). The “overseer” of the system appears to have been one Kuddakaka. The Apadana tablets 
are legal documents, “contracts drawn up between private individuals” (Stolper 1992: 267). 
The two sets of texts are, thus, quite distinct from each other. 

The dating of both sets of tablets is a long-standing point of contention. The archaeological 
contexts of the tablets are poorly understood, as with so much of the material excavated at Susa 
in the early 20th century, owing to the lack of proper methods of excavation and recording. In 
particular, it has proved difficult to establish close relationships between the Acropole tablets 
and datable features on the Acropole mound.*” Date formulae (month, but no day or regnal 
year) in some of the texts themselves are of little use. As a result, the dating of the tablets has 


structure throughout much of the Zagros highlands (Gunter 1982; Kleiss 2003; Lanfranchi 2003: 113; Stronach 
2004b: 718). Architecturally, these types of structures are documented in the Zagros by the “fortified manors” 
from Baba Jan (Goff 1968: 112) and the Nush-i Jan fortified complex (Stronach and Roaf 2007), and in Susiana 
by the 7th—6th century B.c. fortified site of KS-369 (Miroschedji 1990: 59). 

46. Jusifov's (1963) study remains the only published transliteration and translation of the texts since Scheil 
(1907). 
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had to rely on three bodies of evidence: internal analysis of the structure of the Elamite lan- 
guage in the texts; stylistic analysis of the seals applied to the tablets; and the contents of the 
texts. There has been a noticeable trend in recent scholarship to move the date of the docu- 
ments well down into the 6th century B.c.** Stolper (1992: 268), now followed by many, 
noted that the repeated occurrence of Kuddakaka in the Acropole texts indicates that the dura- 
tion of the “archive” as preserved was relatively short. 

Lack of information on the archaeological contexts of the tablets, the fragmentary nature of 
many of the texts, our poor understanding of the contents of the texts, and, finally, the lack of 
a precise date for them have conspired to obscure the historical significance of both the texts 
and the seals. One perspective, as articulated in the contributions by Henkelman and Alvarez- 
Mon in this volume, sees the Acropole texts as evidence for a re-invigorated imperial center at 
Susa, with wide-spread hegemony in western Elam. 

Despite their many uncertainties, the Acropole and Apadana texts are potentially rich 
sources of information on the late Neo-Elamite period. As tablets that carry Neo-Elamite texts 
in cuneiform and the impressions of seals, the two sets of tablets from Susa provide the closest 
temporal comparanda for the much larger and better understood archives from Persepolis: the 
Fortification archive and the Treasury archive. In his contribution in this volume, Gian Pietro 
Basello takes full advantage of the exceptional linguistic data provided by the Acropole texts to 
examine and compare administrative formulaic practices used by the scribal administration of 
western Elam during the time of the Acropole tablets with those used by the Persepolis bureau- 
cracies. According to Basello, despite the existence of obvious parallels such as the late form of 
the Elamite language, there are few formal correspondences in the administrative formulae and 
terminology employed at Susa and Persepolis. 

About six hundred individuals are named in the Acropole texts; approximately 89% of them 
bear Elamite names, the remainder Iranian. Many Iranian loanwords also are documented in 
the Acropole texts. The presence of individuals and groups with Iranian names and Iranian 
loanwords side by side with individuals bearing Elamite names dramatically documents Elamite- 
Iranian acculturation in the western regions of Elam. In his groundbreaking study in this vol- 
ume, Jan Tavernier presents the first comprehensive analysis of all Iranian proper names and 
loanwords attested in Neo-Elamite texts from Susa. This study of Iranian names adds to our 
knowledge of both Elamite and Old Iranian linguistics and opens the door for further investi- 
gation regarding the social and economic status of the various groups represented in the texts. 


47. According to V. Scheil, the Acropole tablets were found at a depth of five meters, in the angle formed 
by two walls of a construction leaning against the Achaemenid wall, under “le dallage I flanquant le mur, dit 
achéménide, de la figure 66 du VIIIe volume des présents Mémoires” (Scheil 1907: I). At this particular point, 
J. de Morgan reports that the Achaemenid level stops three meters below the surface, covering the remains of 
the Neo-Elamite temple and the rooms where the tablets were found (Morgan 1905b: 36). Some of the bricks 
found near the Neo-Elamite temple bear dedications to Inšušinak by Sutruk-Nahhunte II (ca. 716—699 B.c.) 
and his brother Hallutaš-Inšušinak (ca. 698—693 B.c.). Since other bricks were found to be inscribed by the 
Middle-Elamite king Huteluduš-Inšušinak (ca. 1120 B.c.), it is possible that the original temple may be of 
Middle Elamite date (Steve 1987: text 25 n. 154; Jéquier 1900: 128; Heim 1992: 126). When the temple went 
out of use remains, however, unclear. 

48. E.g., Vallat (1998: 311), ca. 600—575 B.c.; Tavernier (2004: 32), ca. 590/580—565/555 B.c., with refer- 


ences to previous scholarship. 
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Neo-Elamite Glyptic 


Since Amiet's (1973) pioneering study on “la glyptique de la fin de l'Élam;" the glyptic cor- 
pus that he assembled has figured prominently in myriad discussions concerning the late Neo- 
Elamite period.*? Indeed, this glyptic corpus remains today the primary evidence for visual 
imagery and style in Elam after the Assyrian destruction. While newly-discovered seals have 
been attributed periodically to this corpus, the bulk of it remains basically as defined by Amiet 
in 1973. At the heart of Amiet's corpus are the 16 seals preserved as impressions on the Acro- 
pole tablets and the seven seals preserved as impressions on the Apadana tablets. Amiet also in- 
cluded five seals from the Fortification archive at Persepolis (including PFS 93*) and 38 actual 
cylinder seals, 15 of which had been excavated at Susa, one at Ur. The other 23 seals were un- 
provenanced. 

On the exact dating of any one seal within the “la glyptique de la fin de l'Élam" there is no 
agreement. Thus, attempts to articulate an internal stylistic/iconographic development within 
the corpus have proved elusive.?? The question of chronology is obviously intimately tied to 
the proposed dating of the Acropole and Apadana tablets, which, as mentioned, is uncertain.?! 
Garrison's (2006) recent analysis has suggested a date as late as ca. 560—5205 for the glyptic pre- 
served on the tablets from Susa, a date that would represent the lower extreme in the debate. 

Besides providing comparanda for a wide variety of issues stylistic and iconographic, late 
Neo-Elamite glyptic has been called upon to support wide-ranging reconstructions of the na- 
ture of Susa (and Elam) after the sack of Susa in 647 B.c. Amiet (1973: 24) saw the glyptic as 
the best evidence for an Elamite renaissance at Susa in the period after 625 B.c.°? In this he has 
been followed by many commentators (see the contributions by Álvarez-Mon and Henkelman 
in this volume). Garrison (2006), based on the evidence from the seals preserved on the Per- 
sepolis Fortification tablets, has recently suggested shifting the origins of this glyptic from Susa 
to the highlands, and in his contribution in this volume he argues for the complete removal of 
PFS 93* from the traditional corpus of “la glyptique de la fin de PĒlam”” The historical rami- 
fications are significant and are intimately connected to the Ansan question (see above, p. 13). 


Late Neo-Elamite Rock- Cut Reliefs 


The Elamite rock-cut reliefs and open-air sanctuaries at Izeh/Malamir are located in an ex- 
ceptional natural setting. In contrast to the arid steppe of the lowland, the Izeh valley is situated 
in the Zagros highlands, enjoying high rainfall and producing excellent grazing areas. In the 
vicinity of Izeh, oak trees cover the mountain slopes, and, no doubt, oak forests were at least 
as extensive in the mid-1st millennium B.c. (Wright 1987: 144). Even today, seasonal streams 
and permanent springs wash down from surrounding cliffs and snow-capped mountains toward 


the seasonal lakes occupying the central part of the valley. 


49. This glyptic and the historiography surrounding it have recently been reviewed in Garrison 2006. 

50. Garrison (2006) reviews the questions of dating of this material. Amiet (1973) originally posited that the 
seals preserved on the Acropole tablets predated the seals on the Apadana tablets. 

51. See the comments above, pp. 15—16. Indeed, both sets of tablets from Susa have often been dated on 
the basis of the dates assigned to the seals. 

52. See above n. 15. 
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Carved in four different locations throughout the Izeh valley are a total of 12 Elamite rock- 
cut reliefs: four in Sekaft-e Salman, six in Kül-e Farah, one in Sah-Savar, and one in Xong-e 
Azdar (Vanden Berghe 1963). The reliefs from Sah Savar and Xong-e Azdar are generally dated 
within the Old Elamite period (20th—17th centuries B.c.; De Waele 1981: 50—52). Most schol- 
ars agree in dating all reliefs from Sekaft-e Salman to between 1200 and 1100 8.c.% The dating 
of the reliefs from Kül-i Farah remains disputed, but most commentators accept a Neo-Elamite 
date for some or all of the reliefs.** The reliefs are in a poor state of preservation. A systematic 
and comprehensive study of the landscape surrounding the reliefs, with additional archaeologi- 
cal fieldwork, drawing, photography, conservation, and protection of all the reliefs are urgently 
needed.?* 

There is little doubt that these reliefs provide critical insights into Elamite art and culture in 
the Zagros highlands during the 2nd and 1st millennia B.c. Amongst the reliefs, Kül-e Farah I 
has gathered special attention, owing to the presence of a long Neo-Elamite inscription (EKI 
75) belonging to one Hanni, son of Tahhi, “prince” or “chief” of Ayapir.?? Wouter Henkel- 
man in his contribution in this volume reviews the historical, cultural, and artistic significance 
of the Kül-e Farah reliefs and inscriptions. The author suggests that the feast shown in the re- 
liefs of Hanni exhibits various linkages with concepts directly connected with the Elamite sip 
feast. Following Vanden Berghe (1963: 39), he identifies ideological and religious parallels be- 
tween the reliefs of Hanni and Achaemenid monumental sculpture. 


Late Neo-Elamite Royal Inscriptions 


As mentioned, the famous relief of Hanni at KF I is accompanied by a long Neo-Elamite 
inscription (EKI 75). The inscription appears to indicate that the relief (KF I) was dedicated 


53. The inscription of Hanni accompanying Sekaft-e Salman III (see the immediately following discussion) 
is generally assumed to have been added to a pre-existing Middle Elamite relief (see, e.g., Potts 1999: 253—54). 

54. De Waele (1981: 52) dated all the reliefs from Kúl-e Farah to the Neo-Elamite period or, more pre- 
cisely, the end of the 7th century B.c. for KF I, the first half of the 6th century B.c. for KF II, the 8th—7th cen- 
turies B.C. for KF III, the 9th century B.c. for KF IV, the mid-6th century B.c. for KF V, and the 8th century 
B.C. for KF VI. Vanden Berghe (1984: 102—3) suggested a general 8th—7th century B.c. date for all reliefs, in- 
cluding those of Sekaft-e Salman. More recently, Amiet (1992: 86—87) has advocated that all reliefs excepts KF 
I and KF V date either to the late Middle Elamite period (ca. post 1104 B.c.), proposing that the reliefs are a 
manifestation of a local monarchy that developed in eastern Elam after the invasion of the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar I, or to the beginning of the 1st millennium B.c. For further discussion and references, see the 
contribution by Henkelman in this volume. 

55. Preliminary surveys of the Izeh Valley revealed evidence of settlement patterns reaching back to the 
later 5th millennium, with evidence of occupation in the area from the 4th through the 2nd millennia B.c. 
(Wright 1979). There was no apparent attestation of Neo-Elamite period settlements; although the royal in- 
scriptions engraved on certain of the stone carved reliefs attest to the existence of some form of local royal au- 
thority during the first half of the 1st millennium B.c. (Miroschedji 1990: 56). 

56. The inscriptions EKI 75—76 (see also the discussion immediately below) were first published by Weiss- 
bach (1894); later, Scheil (1901: 102—13) and Hinz (1962); see Stolper (1988: 276-81) for commentary and 
bibliography. At EKI 75:10 there is an obscure passage mentioning a king Sutur Nahhunte, son of Indada. It 
was initially thought that this individual was Sutruk Nahhunte II, who reigned ca. 717—699 B.c. (Scheil 1901: 
90—99; Hinz 1962: 105); but most scholars now believe that Sutur Nahhunte, son of Indada, and Sutruk Nah- 
hunte II are two different Neo-Elamite kings (e.g., Waters 2000: 116). Based on epigraphic similarities with 
other late Neo-Elamite inscriptions, Stolper (1988: 279) proposes a date within the 7th century B.c. for the in- 
scriptions of Hanni. Vallat (1996) suggests that the Hanni inscription is contemporary with the Susa texts (ca. 
first quarter of the 6th century B.c.). Tavernier (2004: 19, 21) places the inscription (and the Susa texts) slightly 
later (see above, pp. 15—16). 
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primarily to the deity Tirutir. Hanni has another long inscription (EKI 76) that accompanies 
the rock relief known today as Šekaft-e Salman 111.57 EKI 76 indicates that Sekaft-e Salman III 
was dedicated to Masti, “Lady of Tarriša” (Stolper 1988; Waters 2000: 82—85, with previous 
bibliography). The two inscriptions, owing to their length, content, and association with 
Hanni, are often studied together.?? 

These two famous inscriptions are part of a small corpus of Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions 
(Kónig 1965). Although relatively small in number, this corpus of inscriptions 1s important in 
providing some internal Elamite evidence for royal names and some royal activities. This evi- 
dence becomes especially critical for the period starting in the 640s B.c. and afterward, when 
the quantity and quality of Assyro-Babylonian sources greatly deceases (Waters 2000: 81). 
These inscriptions have figured very prominently in discussions of the number, sequence, and 
chronology of the “kings of Elam” in the period following the sack of Susa, usually in tandem 
with the evidence provided by the Acropole and Apadana texts from Susa, the so-called Nin- 
eveh letters, the Bronze Plaque of Persepolis, inscriptions on "late Neo-Elamite” seals, and the 
inscriptions of Kidin-Hutran from the Arjan tomb.*? With the exception of the inscriptions of 
Hanni and the Bronze Plaque of Persepolis, these inscriptions are terse; the evidence is open to 
a variety of readings and dating and, thus, is the subject of much debate. 9? 

Several contributors (Henkelman, Tavernier, Waters, and Basello) to this volume draw upon 
the evidence provided by late Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions. The most extensive discussion 
may be found in Wouter Henkelman's careful analysis of the inscriptions of Hanni (EKI 75 and 
76, accompanying Kūl-e Farah I and Sekaft-e Salman III, respectively) for royal activities, in- 
cluding sacrifice and building, associated with the worship/honoring of specific divinities, and 
for possible precedents established in the late Neo-Elamite period for ideological concepts that 
may have had some bearing on the relationship between god and ruler in the Achaemenid 
period. 


Arjan 


In 1982, a stone-walled burial was discovered by accident in the vicinity of an area known 
as Argūn, the location of the ancient city of Arjan (Arrajan), an important agricultural and 
commercial emporium during the Sasanian and Medieval periods. Arjan lies about 9 km north- 
east of the present-day city of Behbahan, close to the border between the provinces of Khüze- 
stan and Fars. This region stood on an ancient crossroads, linking the Iranian highlands, 
Mesopotamia, and the Persian Gulf (Gaube 1973; 1986: 519). 

The funerary goods from the tomb include a number of unique masterpieces of great artistic 
value and rare craft. A bronze bath-tub coffin contained the skeletal remains of an adult male 
lying on his back. Next to the skeleton were a minimum of twelve individual pieces of cotton- 
made textiles folded in layers and, by inference, the residue of what may have been a cotton- 


57. See the comments above n. 53, on Sekaft-e Salman III. 

58. See the comments above n. 56. 

59. Waters 2000: 81—87 and 111—16 summarizes the evidence provided by EKI 71—76, 86—89; Waters 
2000: 87—101 for other inscriptional evidence of the late Neo-Elamite period. Tavernier (2004: 75—76, 86—89) 
has again recently reviewed EKI 71. 

60. Tavernier 2004: 36—39 for a list of Neo-Elamite kings that can be ascribed to the period after 647 B.c., 
both with reference to those documented at Susa as well as in other Elamite regions. 
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made garment decorated with gold rosettes and disks. At his side lay an iron dagger orna- 
mented with precious stones and gold filigree. His right arm was bent in the direction of the 
chest, resting next to a fabulous golden “ring” (discussed by Alvarez-Mon in this volume). A 
lid engraved with registers of floral buds and lotus blossoms was placed over the coffin, firmly 
secured by ropes to the handles on the sides. Outside the coffin were a number of precious 
items of ceremonial and/or functional use. 

A summary report on the finds was published in 1982 (Towhidi and Khalilian 1982) with a 
complementary publication in English appearing in 1985 (Alizadeh 1985). Further publications 
of specific individual materials found in the Arjan tomb have dealt with the cotton textiles 
(Mo'taqed 1990; Álvarez-Mon 2010), the bronze Arjan bowl (Sarraf 1990; Majidzadeh 1990, 
1991; Stronach 2003, 2004a, 2004b; Álvarez-Mon 2004), the Arjan beaker (Álvarez-Mon 
2008), and the Arjan candelabrum (Alvarez-Mon 2010). Four objects in particular from the 
Arjan tomb—the large bronze Arjan bowl, a bronze candelabrum, a silver vase, and the gold 
ring—have figured prominently in many publications. Each carries an inscription in late Neo- 
Elamite reading: "Kiddin-Hutran son of Kurlus’ (Vallat 1984). A comprehensive publication of 
all the tomb contents has now appeared (Alvarez-Mon 2010).61 

Owing to the lack of any precisely datable material from the tomb, many different dates for 
the Arjan tomb have been proposed. The Elamite inscriptions of Kiddin-Hutran have been 
dated on epigraphic grounds to the end of the Neo-Elamite period, contemporary with the 
Acropole texts. Recently, Álvarez-Mon (2006) has proposed that the actual interment and the 
material artifacts from the tomb are to be dated separately. The artifacts he dates to the late 7th— 
early 6th centuries B.c. The interment, and the cutting of the inscriptions on the artifacts, he 
dates about a generation later. 

Of all the artifacts recovered from this rich tomb, the Arjan ring is, arguably, the most re- 
markable. In his contribution to this volume, Álvarez-Mon provides a detailed analysis of the 
style and iconography of the heraldic scene of rampant lion-headed griffins on the ring. This 
analysis points toward both Assyria and Elam as potential sources of artistic inspiration. In a re- 
assessment of late Neo-Elamite art, contextualized within the political and cultural events of 
the second half of the 7th and 6th centuries B.c., Álvarez-Mon postulates the existence of three 
distinct artistic traditions in western Elam following the Assyrian conquest. 

While individual artifacts from the Arjan tomb now serve as valuable touchstones for re- 
search on the visual imagery in Elam in the late Neo-Elamite period, the tomb itself reminds 
us of how little we know about Elamite funerary beliefs and practices at this time.°? In his fa- 
mous description of the sack of Susa (647 B.c.), Ashurbanipal mentions the destruction of royal 
burials at Susa (prism F V 49—54): 


The sepulchers of their earlier and later kings, who did not fear Assur and Ishtar, my lords, 
(and who) had plagued the kings, my fathers, I destroyed, I devastated, I exposed to the sun. 
Their bones (members) I carried off to Assyria. I laid restlessness upon their shades. I deprived 
them of food-offerings and libations of water. (Luckenbill 1927: 310, based on prisms A and F) 


61. This publication is a revised and updated version of Alvarez-Mon’s doctoral dissertation (2006). 
62. For recent discussions on the complexities of this topic, see Grillot-Susini (2001) and Vallat (in Steve, 
Vallat, and Gasche 2003: 529-53; 2004). 
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The exact date of these tombs that Ashurbanipal mentions cannot, of course, be determined, 
but the expression "earlier and later kings" suggests that we may have to do here with both 
Middle Elamite and Neo-Elamite royal burials. 

Our present strictly limited understanding of burial practices in the Neo-Elamite period can 
be at least partially attributed to shortcomings on the part of Susa's early excavators. Poor meth- 
ods of excavation were compounded by poor methods of recording and, as a rule, by the lack 
of any final publication. (3 

We are also not much better informed when it comes to the funerary customs that prevailed 
in the Middle Elamite period, not withstanding the fact that elite burials of this date are known 
from Kabnak (Haft Tappeh) and Al Untaš Napiriša (Cogä Zanbīl).** Valuable textual evidence 
on Middle Elamite funerary practices is also extant; and this testimony clearly sets Elamite 
praxis somewhat apart from that which obtained in neighboring lands.® But in describing 
Elamite burial practices, most scholars have tended to rely on the testimony of the textual ac- 
counts, even if it has to be said that few of the details found in the texts appear to be corrobo- 
rated by the excavated material record. 66 

It is within these limitations that E. Carter, in her contribution to this volume, challenges 
some of the prevalent views on the types of burial that characterized the Middle Elamite pe- 
riod. In particular, she suggests that the burial activities in question may have consisted of 
multi-staged, religiously-infused events. In other words, the “journey of the deceased" may 
have entailed secondary burial, with appropriate family rites taking place at various intervals. It 
1s also manifest that the monumental elite funerary constructions at Kabnak (Haft Tappeh) and 
Al Untaš Napirisa (Cosa Zanbil) included extensive surface facilities that were intimately 
linked with baked brick burial chambers below ground level. As Carter remarks, the underly- 
ing motivation for these arrangements may have been to preserve a link between the living and 
the deceased. 


Achaemenid Royal Reliefs and Inscriptions 


Perceptions of the nature and significance of Achaemenid Persian monumental art have 
changed dramatically in the past 30 years. In particular, Root’s 1979 book and the subsequent 
Achaemenid History workshops of the 1980s and 1990s mark a watershed in the dismantling 
of the Hellenocentric framing of Achaemenid Persian culture. While the Greek lens is for the 
most part rarely used today, there still exists an (often unspoken) assumption that the Achae- 
menid Persians, as relatively new arrivals on the world stage in the middle years of the 1st mil- 
lennium B.C., had only a vague, faint knowledge of the deeper cultural traditions of Elam, 
Babylonian, and Assyria and, indeed, even of their own cultural past. 


63. Of the thousands of burials that were excavated at Susa, only a very few have been published. As 
E. Carter observes in her contribution to this volume, neither the projected MDP 47 nor MDP 48 volumes 
dealing with the burials from the Ville Royale and Chantier A have appeared to date. At the same time, a pub- 
lication reporting on the tombs from Susa, and the funerary practices related to them, has been announced and, 
at this point, could be close to completion (Gasche and Pons 2003: 122 n. 2). 

64. Perhaps reflecting “Elamite princely residencies” (Ghirshman 1968: 82). 

65. See Steve and Gasche 1996; Vallat 2004; Álvarez-Mon 2005a. 

66. Note, however, Carter (this volume) and Alvarez-Mon (2005b: 153) for possible concurrence of textual 
and archaeological data on funerary cult at Middle Elamite Haft Tappeh (funerary cult of king Tepti-Ahar). 
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When in the early years of his reign Darius I chose to introduce the relief and inscriptions 
at Bisotün, the architectural, sculptural, and textual programs at Persepolis, and the reliefs and 
inscriptions associated with his tomb at Nagš-e Rustam, he and his planners had at their dis- 
posal a wide array of visual and textual imagery upon which they could draw. As Root (1979) 
has shown, Darius and his planners selected visual paradigms from as far afield as Egypt and As- 
syria. Locally, there were two significant points of reference: the Teispid line of Cyrus II, based 
at Ansan; the millennial Elamite artistic tradition centered in the Susiana. While the “Elamite” 
contribution to the Achaemenid imperial program was at times acknowledged in earlier years, 
there has recently been a surge of interest in this issue.” Three contributions in this volume, 
those of Vallat, Stronach, and Root, engage in this multifaceted inquiry, with each author 
shedding new light on the ways the Achaemenid royal reliefs and inscriptions of the time of 
Darius drew upon Elamite traditions as part of a process of articulating the political and cultural 
dimensions of what it meant to be both an Achaemenid and a Persian. 

Not surprisingly, the relief and trilingual inscriptions at Bisotün, cut 70 meters above the 
main east—west caravan road connecting Mesopotamia with the Iranian plateau some 32 km 
east of Kermanshah, continue to figure prominently in these discussions. The original text, 
written in cuneiform Elamite and soon after complemented by Babylonian and Old Persian 
versions, provides a dramatic account of Darius' ascent to power during his first regnal year. In 
his contribution to this volume, Francois Vallat explores the often-discussed Elamite inscrip- 
tion DB L (better known under its Old Persian version, DB $70). In his view, the text, when 
viewed in context of other inscriptions that yield evidence on the lineage of Darius, provides a 
dynastic past for Darius predicated on a legitimate line of succession in a single family “qui a 
régné en deux lignées, les uns sur la Perse et l'empire, d'autres sur la ville d’AnSan.” 

How a broadly-based Irano-Persian royal ideology developed during the reign of Darius I is 
translated into the monumental arts is explored by David Stronach in his detailed analysis of the 
courtly dress code at Persepolis and Susa. The introduction of two elite garment types, which 
the author identifies as an Elamite/AnSanite courtly dress and an Iranian riding dress, into the 
iconographic program of Darius I was intended to underscore the appropriation of the storied 
Elamite/Anšanite south (where the courtly costume was by this time widely attested) and the 
extensive Iranian and Iranian-related lands that stretched to the north and the northeast (where 
the riding dress was universally well represented). This visual appropriation thereby docu- 
mented what Darius saw as the dual inheritance of his line. 

Among multifaceted referential claims to the past, the specific construction of the Elamite 
"other" in the reliefs on the Apadana at Persepolis is investigated by Margaret Root in her con- 
tribution to this volume. This essay on cultural representation explores both the positive co- 
option as well as the negative suppression of an Elamite past in the reliefs at Persepolis. The 
Achaemenid representation relied on earlier models of imperial imagination in Assyria wherein 
Elam and Elamites were metaphorically linked to lions, lionesses, weapons, and wealth. As 
such, the message at Persepolis, as at Nineveh, was about the Elamites rather than of them. The 
Elamite delegation on the Apadana at Persepolis serves as a reminder that the "intentions of the 


67. For publications stressing the significance of specific Elamite and Anšanite traditions for monumental 
Achaemenid art and architecture, see, e.g., Henkelman 2003a: 188—96, with refs.; Henkelman 2006: 7 n. 13 
(specific to parallels between Kürangün and the Persepolis staircases); Henkelman 2006: 239—318; Álvarez- 
Mon, this volume; Garrison, this volume. 
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Apadana program go far beyond the literal tallying of proffered bounty" to "broker the power 
of imperial imagination" 


Persepolis Fortification Texts 


The Elamite texts from the Fortification archive at Persepolis represent the single largest 
preserved corpus of Elamite from the 1st millennium B.C. The archive dates to the years 509— 
493 B.C. in the reign of the Achaemenid Persian king Darius I. Hallock's (1969) monumental 
publication of 2,087 texts remains today the primary publication of the Elamite texts from the 
archive.9? The Elamite texts document the receipt, taxation, storage, and transport of locally 
grown foodstuffs (including livestock) and their redistribution to members of the nobility, of- 
ficials, travelers on the royal road, workers, livestock, and the gods in an administrative zone 
encompassing the environs of Persepolis and stretching along the royal road to the northwest 
toward Susa. While the great bulk of the archive is in Elamite, there are also approximately 700 
texts written in Aramaic, with singleton texts in Greek, Phrygian, Babylonian, and Old Per- 
sian. 9? Many thousands of these tablets also bear seal impressions representing the participants 
and supervisors who were involved in the transactions.? Another substantial number of tab- 
lets—thousands—carry no texts, only the impressions of seals (Garrison 2008). 

Hallock's (1969) publication launched a renaissance and transformation of Achaemenid 
studies in the 1970s.”! The focus of most scholarship on the archive has up to now naturally 
been geared toward its significance for the study of Achaemenid culture in the reign of Darius 
I. While the fact that the texts were written in Elamite (rather than, say, Old Persian or Ara- 
maic) has been widely acknowledged, the significance of that phenomenon has only recently 
acquired historical dimensions. ”? So, too, while the texts since their publication have provided 
a large reservoir for the study of the latest preserved phases of the Elamite language, only 
recently have the texts (and seals) been exploited for the insights that they may yield on the late 
Neo-Elamite period and the influence of late Neo-Elamite culture on Achaemenid Persia. 
Wouter Henkelman's (2008) book stands as the most important of these recent studies. 

The texts from the Fortification archive figure prominently in numerous contributions to 
this volume. This is particularly the case in Wouter Henkelman's contribution in which he ex- 
plores the Elamite antecedents of the sip feast, a royal feast attested in a number of the Elamite 
texts from the Fortification archive. His wide-ranging study sees in this phenomenon another 
example of Elamite-Iranian religious acculturation in Fars. Continuity between the late Neo- 


Elamite and Achaemenid periods is also among the factors stressed in the contribution by Gian 


68. There may be as a many as 8,000 or more tablets and fragments that bear legible texts in cuneiform writ- 
ing in Elamite in the archive. An initiative to publish the remaining texts (both Elamite and Aramaic) and seals 
is now under way; see Jones and Stolper 2008; Briant, Henkelman, and Stolper 2008; Azzoni et al. forthcoming. 
Wouter Henkelman will publish the final edition of about 2,500 Elamite texts that Hallock had read and tran- 
scribed in draft (these readings have circulated in samizdat and have been widely cited in the scholarship on For- 
tification texts). 

69. For the recently discovered OP text, see Stolper and Tavernier 2007. 

70. The first of three planned volumes of the seals that occur on the tablets published by Hallock is Garrison 
and Root 2001. 

71. Perhaps best seen in the extensive discussion of the archive in Briant 2002: 422-71. 

72. See, e.g., the quotation from Liverani noted above, p. 9. 
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Pietro Basello, who examines certain categories of words and administrative formulae as pre- 
served in the Acropole texts and those from the Fortification archive. Jan Tavernier explores 
the issue of continuity through the appearance of Iranian proper names and loanwords in late 
Neo-Elamite texts. While the bulk of this analysis relies on the Acropole texts from Susa, many 
of the Elamite texts from the Fortification archive are essential to it. Lastly, D. T. Potts’ contri- 
bution in this volume draws upon the Fortification archive for evidence concerning Ansan in 


the early Achaemenid period. 


Seals Impressions Preserved in the Fortification Archive 


As mentioned, many thousands of the tablets from the Fortification archive carry the im- 
pressions of seals. The sheer number of seals that are represented in this archive is itself a stag- 
gering phenomenon. As a corpus of well-dated and contextualized visual imagery, the material 
finds no ready parallels. The fact that the seals are so well contextualized by place, time, and 
administrative function provides a rich vehicle for the exploration of the social/administrative 
issues surrounding images and image-making at Persepolis. 

Hallock laid part of the foundation for the study of the seals by assigning numbers to those 
seals that he had identified as occurring on more than one tablet (Hallock 1969: 78—81) and by 
identifying the occurrences of these seals on the 2,087 tablets that he published in 1969. As 
with the Elamite texts, he also left a substantial legacy of seal identifications in his unpublished 
papers. Hallock recognized that analyses of the visual imagery preserved on the seals would re- 
quire a long period of intense study. His primary interests in the seals were their usefulness in 
tracking administrative praxis." Hallock (1977) did illustrate individual impressions derived 
from a handful of the seals that were used in the archive. These consisted of examples that were 
administratively significant and/or could be linked with important individuals known from 
other historical sources. As he shared his readings of texts, so, too, he seems to have shared 
drawings and photographs of some of the seals, which began to appear sporadically in publica- 
tions by other scholars in the 1970s. Perhaps among these publications the most important was 
Amiet 1973, where five seals from the archive were illustrated and classified as belonging to 
Amiet’s corpus of “la glyptique de la fin de l'Élam?"7^ Amiet thus firmly established the idea 
that some of the seals from the Fortification archive may be “late Neo-Elamite,” if not in date, 
then in spirit.” An intriguing aspect of this issue is the marked predominance of Elamite in the 
seals that carry inscriptions. 76 

It is important to note that the seals from the Fortification archive exhibit a variety of carv- 
ing styles that can be connected to a wide range of traditions documented in the glyptic of the 
early 1st millennium B.C. Garrison and Root both individually and collectively (e.g., Garrison 


73. Garrison and Root (2001: 44—46) discuss Hallock’s study of the seals in the archive. 

74. Garrison (2006) discusses these seals in some detail. 

75. Amiet (1973: 4—6, 15, 24—25) attributed the occurrence of some of these “late Neo-Elamite” seals in 
the Fortification archive to reuse, while also suggesting that the seals from the Fortification archive represented 
a third stage of development of “late Neo-Elamite" glyptic; see the discussion in Garrison 2006. For similar at- 
tributions of individual seals from the Fortification archive to the late Neo-Elamite period, see, e.g., the discus- 
sion of PFS 4* in Garrison and Root 2001: 412. 

76. See the discussion in Garrison and Root 2001: 7—9; Garrison 2006: 70—72. Of the five seals from the 
Fortification archive that Amiet (1973: pl. 6, nos. 24—28) included, four carried Elamite inscriptions. 
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and Root 2001: 9—21) have made the case that the great bulk of seals that exhibit stylistic con- 
nections to earlier glyptic styles are in fact contemporary with the archive. Other commenta- 
tors have been more willing to see large numbers of "antique" seals among this material. 

The exact significance of Persepolitan glyptic for our understanding of late Neo-Elamite 
glyptic remains debated. Individual perspectives hinge to a large degree on whether or not 
there 1s a wish to see large numbers of "antique" seals being used at Persepolis. Garrison (2006), 
based on the substantial number of seals that show connections with “la glyptique de la fin de 
l'Élam" at Persepolis in the late 6th century B.C., has recently attempted to re-situate the tra- 
ditional corpus of late Neo-Elamite glyptic eastward to Ansan. Such a perspective would seem 
to fit well with the Elamite—Iranian acculturation model, a process centered primarily in Fars 
(see above, pp. 8—9). 

Antique seals do, of course, exist in the Fortification archive, with PFS 93* being by far the 
most famous example. In his contribution to this volume, Garrison attempts to assemble a 
"corpus" of antique seals from the Fortification archive that may be contemporary with PFS 
93*. 'This glyptic material decidedly points to Assyria rather than Elam for its conceptual ori- 
gins. Alvarez-Mon also calls upon the seals from the Fortification archive in his analyses of the 
visual imagery on the Arjan ring and the imagery on a wide array of objects from the late Neo- 
Elamite period. Interestingly, his analyses also repeatedly look to Assyria for stylistic, icono- 
graphic, and compositional models. Indeed, he frames this "Assyrianizing" phenomenon 
within the concept of an “Elamo-Assyrian” artistic tradition. While Garrison and Álvarez-Mon 
may not agree on the dating of individual artifacts and/or corpora of material, and while they 
may conceptualize the mechanics of the transmission of this Assyrian visual phenomenon dif- 
ferently, they agree that Assyrian visual imagery played a significant role in southwestern Iran 
in the 6th century B.c. They also situate the principal locus of this process not in Susiana, as, 
perhaps, convention in the past may have dictated, but in the eastern Elamite highlands. As 
such, they, in keeping with other contributors to this volume, return to the enigma posed by 
the role, and the identity, of Cyrus, king of Ansan. 
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Archaeology 


A Note on the Limits of Ansan 


D. T. POTTS 
University of Sydney 


§1. Introduction; §2. Background; §3. A New Perspective. 


1. Introduction 


In a recent study dedicated to Cyrus the Great and his ancestry, I focused very literally on 
the much discussed testimony of the Cyrus Cylinder, according to which Cyrus and his fore- 
bears were kings of Anšan (Potts 2005: 7—28); on the Nabonidus Chronicle, which employs the 
same title; and on the Sennacherib prism inscriptions, which scrupulously distinguished Anšan 
from Parsua, Paširu, Ellipi, and others in discussing the events of 691 B.C., arguing, contrary to 
many other commentators, that these references were not anachronistic, that Cyrus and his 
forebears were in fact kings of Anšan—an Anšan that still existed in the 6th century B.c.—and 
that Cyrus and his Anšanite Teispid line (descendants of Teispes or Šišpiš) should be distin- 
guished from the family of Darius, which was in truth the Achaemenid line. In the present pa- 
per, I wish only to consider one part of the equation—namely, Anšan—and what we 
understand by that name in the Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid periods. 


2. Background 


Between 1847 and 1851, Henry Creswicke Rawlinson published his groundbreaking stud- 
ies of the Old Persian version of Darius the Great’s Bisotun inscription, which was followed in 
1855 by Edwin Norris’ study of the Elamite, or "Scythic;" version, as he called it, and some 
years later by Babylonian version published together with George Smith.! In DB III $40, Da- 
rius refers to “the Persian army which (was) in the palace, (having come) from Anšan previ- 
ously.’ Although Ansan was by no stretch of the imagination a place of any importance in 
Darius’ narrative, the Bisotun reference marked the toponym’s first appearance in the scholarly 
literature and ushered in, albeit slowly, over a century of debate on its location. 

That question, many would say, was convincingly answered in 1972 when Erica Reiner pub- 
lished a number of inscribed bricks that had been gathered by William Sumner on the surface 
of Tal-e Malyan in Fars Province and that were clearly duplicates of the text on an unprove- 
nanced brick mentioning Ansan published by Maurice Lambert (Reiner 1973; Lambert 1972). 
The bricks in question dated to the reign of Hutelutuš-Inšušinak, who acceded to the throne 
around 1120 B.C. and built a temple to Napiriša, Kiririsa, Inšušinak, and Šimut at Anšan (Potts 


1. Old Persian version: Rawlinson 1847, 1850, 1851; Elamite version: Norris 1855; Babylonian version: 
Rawlinson and Smith 1870: pls. 39—40. 
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1999: 247). Nevertheless, despite these discoveries, the limits of Ansan still pose problems, par- 
ticularly for students of Elam, Ansan, and Parsa in the Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid periods. 

There are several reasons why this is the case. To begin with, in Royal Achaemenid Elamite, 
toponyms are preceded by a single horizontal wedge read AS as a geographical determinative, 
but unlike Sumerian and Akkadian sources, which distinguished between a land of Ansan, us- 
ing the determinative KI, sometimes qualified as NIM, commonly used to designate Elam, or 
KUR, used to designate mountainous terrain, and a town or city of Ansan, designated by the 
determinative URU, Elamite AS was used for all categories of geographical names in the Per- 
sepolis texts.? Therefore, only context can tell us whether a toponym refers to a city or a coun- 
try. This very point was raised by W. M. Sumner (1986: 11) when he wrote, apropos the 
references to Cyrus’ forebears as kings of Ansan, “it is not clear that the name refers to a city 
or settlement rather than to the land over which the kings ruled.” 

The dichotomy emphasized 25 years ago by Francois Vallat (1980) between lowland Šušan 
and highland Ansan has, moreover, led to a general tendency to equate Ansan very broadly 
with the mountainous districts of Fars, a view anticipated in a 1972 map by John Hansman that 
identified Anšan as an area far surpassing the environs of Tal-e Malyan (Hansman 1972: fig. 1). 
Indeed, some scholars might wish to call everything in the highlands where written Elamite is 
attested “Ansan,” limited perhaps only by present knowledge of the maximum areal extent of 
Elamite usage in antiquity, which, so far as our knowledge goes at the moment, extends from 
Susa, Kalmakarreh, and Bisotun in the west, eastward to Tul-e Afghani in the Bakhtiyari 
mountains, where an inscription of Hutelutuš-Inšušinak was found several years ago, south to 
Persepolis, and southwest to Tul-e Peytul, ancient Liyan, on the Persian Gulf? 

Such speculation on the extent of Anšan is, however, nothing new. In 1851, the year in 
which the second installment of Rawlinson's Bisotun publication appeared, Austen Henry 
Layard published his autograph copies of the Elamite inscriptions at Kul-e Farah and Eskaft-e 
Salman (Layard 1851: pls. 31—32, 36—37). These were subsequently analyzed in detail by Jules 
Oppert (1873) and A. H. Sayce. Sayce’s studies show clearly that he mistakenly read the topo- 
nym Anzan in Layard’s copies. This led him to describe Anšan's location as “that part of Elam 
which bordered upon the Persian Gulf; but the dynasty which established itself in Susa caused 
it to become the common name of the whole country.” ^ Sayce's reference to the Persian Gulf 
was based on the discovery in 1857 of inscribed Elamite bricks at Bushehr, bricks that were 
brought to light during trenching by British troops in the Anglo-Persian War.? Even though 


2. On the use of geographical determinatives in Elamite of other periods, see Steve 1992: 17. 

3. Personal communication, Mr. Norouzi, Iranian Cultural Heritage and Tourism Organization, Shahr—e 
Kord, for Tul-e Afghani in the Bakhtiyari mountains. 

4. Sayce 1874: 475. Cf. Sayce 1884: 637—756. 

5. For one of the earliest references to their discovery, see Rawlinson 1857: 281, "the very point where the 


British troops first came into collision with the Persians—a place which will ever be remembered as the scene 
of a great victory of our troops, and where so many gallant officers fell—that spot happens to be the most im- 
portant in point of antiquarian and historical interest of any place in the whole Persian Gulf. . . . The remains 
of a city are still to be seen there; and from its ruins I produce here an actual fragment, a brick from the Temple 
of Tirhakeh, the great king of Æthiopia, who was contemporary with Sennacherib. There are many specimens 
of the same class in the British Museum. . . . it must have been a place of much importance, for numbers of 
bricks, impressed with cuneiform legends, have been dug up in the immediate vicinity. . . . Upon these bricks 
are found the legends of Sutur Nakhunta, contemporary with Sargon of Assyria, and Kudur Nakhunta and 
Tirhakeh, contemporary with Sennacherib.” Cf. the discussion in Simpson 2007. 
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most of these were not properly published until Weissbach’s analyses appeared almost 40 years 
later, Rawlinson had already noted their content, and it is possible that Sayce had seen the spec- 
imens in the British Museum as well. As Sayce (1884: 641) explained more fully several years 
later: “Since Susian inscriptions have been found near Bushire on the Persian Gulf in which the 
royal scribes give themselves the title of ‘kings of Anzan’, it is clear that the country of Anzan 
of which Susa was the capital must have extended as far as the sea.” 

The 1870 publication of Rawlinson and Norris, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia I, 
included the first published copies of the so-called Taylor prism, one of the main sources 
for Sennacherib’s campaigns.’ Specifically, it contained a reference to Umman-menanu or 
Humban-nimena III, who was called “king of Elam” and of whom it is said that he “gathered 
to himself a large body of confederates—the men of Parsua, Anzan, Pasiru, Ellipi, the whole of 
Chaldaea and all the Aramaeans,” prior to the battle of Halule in 691 B.c. But it was the pub- 
lication of the Cyrus Cylinder, discovered in 1879 by Hormuzd Rassam at Babylon, in which 
Cyrus and his ancestors Kambuzia, Kura’, and Šišpiš are each called “king of Anšan,” LUGAL 
SAR URU Anšan (1. 12, c£ 1. 21; Berger 1975: 197), followed by the Nabonidus Cylinder, re- 
counting Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon, which provided the most important new data. As Sayce 
(1882: 551) wrote in 1882, in one of a series of papers prompted by the newly available infor- 


mation contained in the Cyrus cylinder (in my translation from his original French): 


The geographical position of Anzan is perfectly explained by the inscriptions of the ancient 
kings of Susiana, who styled themselves . . . “king of the Susians, powerful sovereign of An- 
zan, the Susian" [obviously a somewhat tortuous and misleading translation of the common 
Elamite title “king of Susa and Anáan"]. As their remains have been found to the south as far 
as Bender Bushir [again an allusion to the texts recovered during the British war against Iran], 
it would seem that the kingdom of Anzan extended from Dizful to the Persian Gulf. 


A year later, Sayce (1884: 641—42) wrote: 


It was of Anzan . . . that Kyros and his predecessors were kings before his conquest of Media, 
according to the newly-discovered inscriptions of the founder of the so-called Persian Em- 
pire. Teispes had established himself in Anzan or Elam, which the overthrow of Assyria had 
left exposed to the first comer, and it was of Anzan and not of Persia that Kyros was primarily 
king. Hence it is that Isaiah (X XI.2) declares that the invaders of Babylonia are Elam and Me- 
dia, Elam being the Semitic equivalent of Anzan. 


Further on, Sayce (1884: 643) refers again to “Anzan, the older and proper title of Susiana.” 
Sayce's views about the location of Ansan were swiftly attacked by the Belgian Jesuit scholar 
A. J. Delattre (1883: 53), who pointed out that Elam and Anšan were not simply synonyms, as 
Sayce had claimed, because the names were scrupulously distinguished in Sennacherib's 
annals. Nevertheless, the opinion that he expressed is not dissimilar to the much later views of 
scholars who have understood Ansan as denoting a great swathe through the highlands of west- 


ern Fars. 


6. Weissbach 1891: 119—50; 1894: 739—42. Their existence prior to publication was widely known. See, 
e.g., Billerbeck 1893: 16. 
7. For full references, see now Frahm 1997: 102-3. 
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3. A New Perspective 


These attempts to locate Anšan, of course, involved no fieldwork. Although he was pre- 
ceded in his exploration of the area between Khuzestan and Persepolis by Kinneir, de Bode, 
and Andreas and Stolze, Herzfeld was the first scholar to propose a location for Anšan based on 
more than armchair research. On April 8, 1924, Herzfeld (1926: 258) left Bishapur and arrived 
in the Mamasani district of western Fars. He was struck by the archaeological richness of this 
area, noting that it exceeded all his expectations. Among the pre-Islamic monuments in Ma- 
masani, Herzfeld noted in particular the relief of Bahram II, enthroned and accompanied by 
the great mobed Kartir and his vizir Papak, at Sarab-e Bahram; the Sasanian tower of Dum-e 
Mil or Mil-e Azhdaha, the cut-stone masonry of which he correctly compared with that of 
Narseh’s ruined tower at Paikuli, the Achaemenid site of Jinjun or Tepe Survan, thought by 
most scholars to represent the remains of a way-station along the Royal Road linking Persepolis 
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Figure 2. 2002 survey map of southwestern Iran. 


and Susa; the mound of Tul-e Spid, at which an inscribed Elamite brick had been found with 
a dedication to the Elamite goddess Kilahšupir by Šilhak-Inšušinak (Herzfeld 1928: 81—86); the 
Elamite rock relief at Kurangun; and finally the rock-cut tomb of Da-u Dukhtar at Khak-e 
Rustam (fig. 3). 

Herzfeld believed that Da-u Dukhtar was pre-Achaemenid, a link, as he put it, between the 
"Median" graves and those of Naqsh-e Rustam and Persepolis. Herzfeld (1926: 259) wrote 
(and I translate from the German), "It must probably belong to one of the forebears of Cyrus, 
to a king of Anšan [1.e., those mentioned in the Cyrus Cylinder] and it is historically and to- 
pographically of as great importance as it is architecturally; for it contributes to answering the 
question of the unknown land Ansan.” Although later scholars, in particular David Stronach 
(1978: 304), have convincingly argued that Da-u Dukhtar is post-Achaemenid, rather than 
pre-Achaemenid, and should rather be linked to the kings of the frataraka dynasty of Persis, this 
in no way diminishes the interest of Herzfeld's observations for the history of scholarship on 
the location of Anšan that, in many ways dovetail perfectly with what Sayce was thinking, if for 
the wrong reasons. 

Since 2002, the Mamasani district has been the scene of survey and excavation by a joint 
team from the University of Sydney and the Iranian Cultural Heritage and Tourism Organiza- 
tion, excavating at both Tol-e Nurabad and Tol-e Spid and surveying in the Rustam 1 and 2 
plains (figs. 1—2).? The stratigraphic soundings at both sites, and indeed the results of survey in 


8. Askari et al. 2010; Potts 2009; Potts et al. 2007; Potts et al. 2009; Potts and Roustaei 2006. 
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Figure 3. View 
of the rock-cut 
tomb of Da-u 
Dukhtar. 


the Rustam 1 and 2 plains and surrounding study area that extends from Pol-e Pirin, the gate- 
way to Khuzestan, in the west, to Pol-e Mord, the mountain pass leading eastward to Tal-e 
Malyan in the east, brought to light very little evidence of occupation between the Middle 
Elamite and the Achaemenid period. Comparable coverage is not available for all parts of Fars, 
e.g., around Fasa and Darab, Yasuj, Firuzabad, Kazerun, and many other areas. Yet the absence 
of material dating to the Neo-Elamite period suggests that the Mamasani region, and possibly 
most of those just mentioned, should not be considered part of Ansan in the 1st millennium B.c. 

Rather, if we look at the Persepolis Fortification texts (Table 1), there are a handful of ref- 
erences to Anšan, all of which seem to be to a specific place, rather than to a land more gen- 
erally. Moreover, considering the fact that some of the officials involved in these transactions — 
including Umanna in PF 1, Tiyama and Irena in PF 1112, and Šada in PF 1780—are also 
mentioned in texts concerning transactions in or close to Persepolis, it seems highly plausible 
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that these references concern a specific Ansan on the Marv Dasht plain, the same place attested 
since the reign of the Old Akkadian king Maništušu, and not to a large, amorphous swathe of 
highland Fars. In effect, therefore, the Persepolis Fortification texts, combined with an absence 
of Neo-Elamite material from much of Fars, provide a clear answer to W. M. Sumner's query, 
quoted above. In response to the skepticism expressed by the statement that “it is not clear that 
the name refers to a city or settlement rather than to the land over which the kings [of Ansan] 
ruled" (Sumner 1986: 11), I would suggest that it is in fact very clear. The references are to the 
town of Anšan, not to the land of Anšan. 

Yet notwithstanding the fact that Ansan rated a passing mention in the Bisotun inscription, 
Ansan by this time was no longer a center of power. Why should this have been the case? If I 
am correct in thinking that Cyrus and his Teispid line came from Ansan, then it is hardly sur- 
prising that the town would not have been favored under the new regime of Darius, a con- 
clusion implied by the scanty references to Anšan in the Persepolis archive. Ansan in the 
Achaemenid period was no longer a city with an important hinterland. It had been the home 
of Cyrus and his forebears and it continued to exist in the reign of Darius, as the mundane 
references to it in the Persepolis archive attest. But Darius, whose rise put an end to the pre- 
tensions of the Teispid line, could have had no interest in seeing Ansan flourish as an eco- 
nomic center, even a regional market town. What changes may have occurred in the lives of 
its inhabitants after their favorite son Cyrus swept to power we cannot say. That its influence 
was severely curtailed under Darius and his successors seems extremely likely, and although 
occupation in the Parthian, Sasanian, and Islamic periods confirms that the site was not com- 
pletely abandoned, Ansan was no longer a seat of kings. The limits of Anšan must have been 
obvious to all after the death of Cambyses and the ascendancy of Darius. 


Table 1. Reference to Ansan in the Persepolis Tablets 


Text Reference Year 
PF Two quantities of grain taken to Ansan for distribution Undated 
PF 1112 Receipt for wine given to 24 workers receiving rations at Ansan 22 (500/499 B.c.) 


over a 6 month period 


PF 1780 Wine ration for horses of Sada, traveling from Ansan to Elam Undated 
PF-NN 0218 Horses sent to Anšan (ref. W. Henkelman) 
PF-NN 0420 Horses sent to Ansan (ref. W. Henkelman) 
PF-NN 1803 Horses sent from Susa to Anšan (ref. W. Henkelman) 
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1. Introduction 


The early excavators of Susa, the Elamite lowland capital, were notorious for their inability 
to find mud-brick architecture. The same cannot be said for burials, which they excavated in 
the thousands, recording only a selected few. Indeed Roland de Mecquenem (1943—1944: 133 
and pl. I) envisioned large cemeteries at Susa, which had formed artificial hills, “buttes funé- 
raires,” over the millennia. In the 1960s, Roman Ghirshman's (1962: 149; 1964: 7—8; 1968: 
59) excavations in the Ville Royale A (fig. 1) demonstrated that burials during the 2nd millen- 


nium B.C. were not only intramural but more often than not were under house floors. 


2. Elamite Burial Types 


Ghirshman (1964: 8), as Mecquenem (1943—1944) before him, divided Elamite burials into 
three major types: (a) tombs in plain earth pits, (b) tombs in jars, and (c) brick-built vaulted 
tombs. Ghirshman and Steve (1966) suggested that persons of the lowest rank, such as slaves, 
were placed in a plain earth grave with a few pots (fig. 2a).! Those of higher social rank were 
buried in jars (fig. 2b).? The top ranking members of the society built funerary vaults of brick, 
which were family tombs (figs. 2c1 and c2). I will argue that the diverse burial practices docu- 
mented in the archaeological record of the last half of the 2nd millennium B.C. in the Ville 
Royale can be better understood as representing stages in a multi-phased burial rite particularly 
when we take into consideration the written sources and the archaeological contexts of the 


burials. 


1. Note that one of the funerary masks, discussed below, was discovered in a plain earth grave in Level AXI 
(Ghirshman 1962). Since these masks were quite rare, it seems unlikely that the tomb of a slave would have been 
furnished with one. 

2. Mecquenem (1943—1944: pl. II) appears to have thought the jar burials were reserved for youths and 
adolescents. Photos published by Ghirshman of the burials suggest that some of the jar burials were for adults. I 
thank Dr. Suellen Gauld for her opinion on the skeletons shown in the photos. 
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Figure 1. Map of Susa showing the location of the Ville Royale A and the Temple of Inšušinak. 


3. Elamite Concepts of the Afterlife and Burial Rituals 


Seven texts, found in the excavation of a vaulted baked-brick tomb on the Apadana in 1914, 
are dated on the basis of a study of their script to the middle of the 2nd millennium s.c. (Steve 
and Gasche 1996). These texts offer a view of the afterlife that includes concepts of a journey 
between the land of the living above ground and the land of the dead beneath, a last judgment, 
and possibly final reward (Bottéro 1982: 393-406; André-Salvini 1992; Steve and Gasche 
1996). One example will suffice here. 


Come, and I shall go, O god my master . . . I shall take thy hand before the supreme gods; 
hearing my sentence, I shall grasp thy feet. Illuminating the house of shadows, O my god, 
thou shalt help me cross the swamp of weakness and pain. In this place of difficulties, thou 
shalt keep watch over me. Thou shalt slake my thirst with water and oil. (Translation follow- 
ing André-Salvini 1992: 275) 
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These texts portray the road from the land of the living to the netherworld as an arduous 
journey to be carried out under divine protection. Dying is viewed in many societies as a slow 
and often unpleasant process of transition from one spiritual state to another, and this view of 
death often is tied to a protracted funerary ritual (Metcalf and Huntington 1991: 97). In these 
societies, secondary treatment of the dead—the regular and socially sanctioned removal of the 
relics of some or all deceased persons from a place of temporary storage to a permanent resting 
place—is commonly practiced. There may well be distinctions in the social status of the de- 
ceased in the burials excavated in Ville Royale at Susa, but I would suggest that these are not 
necessarily directly reflected in the type of interment. Ghirshman and Steve (1966: 9) state that 
different types of burials were found under the floors of the same houses. Their observations, 
if correct, would support my proposition that the various types of burials represent a multi- 
staged funerary ritual. 

In his report on level AXII of the Ville Royale, Ghirshman (1964: 10) notes 50 burials (10 
plain earth, 23 jars, and 17 vaults). These are not burials that belong to AXII but were cut into 
the level from AX or AXI (Steve and Gasche 1996: 330 n. 7). The number of burials, their 
types, and exact locations, however, remain unpublished.? The date of the burials, ranging 
from the late Sukkalmah through the Middle Elamite Period (ca. 1600—1150 B.c.) and over- 
lapping at least in part the same period as the texts summarized above, seems well established". 

Assuming for the moment that my suggestion of a protracted process of burial is correct, let 
us try to reconstruct a possible sequence of events following the death of an individual. The 
single inhumations with a few pots might have been the first stage in the journey of the body 
to its final resting place, since the skeletons are fully articulated. Ghirshman and Steve (1966: 8, 
figs. 19—20) illustrate apparently complete skeletons that they suggest were tied in order to get 
them into the vessels, which had relatively narrow openings. Ghirshman (1964: 9, fig. 20) and 
Ghirshman and Steve (1966: 8) also note that jars were used as repositories for bones that were 
collected from family vaults that had become too full. According to their report, extra bones 
were placed, jumbled, in a jar that was hidden near the built tombs. In short, there apparently 
were several types of jar burials in use during this period. 

The final resting place of at least some skeletons and skeletal parts appears to have been in 
the vaulted tombs often, but not always, built under house floors.? As in the case of the jar 
burials, there are several types of funerary vaults distinguishable in the published reports.° 


3. Neither of the projected volumes on the stratigraphic analysis "Stratigraphie du Chantier A" (MDP 47) 
nor the burials “Tombes de la fin du 3e a.C. jusqu'à l'époque sassanide” (MDP 48) from the Ville Royale have 
been finally published (Steve et al. 1980: 52), and thus we are forced to use the preliminary reports as the basis 
for this study. 

4. The burial jars (Gasche 1973: pl. 9, types 33b, 33c, and 35b) have a relatively restricted time range that 
supports the date of these practices to the late 2nd millennium B.C. 

5. The vaulted mud-brick tomb with an access shaft found in Ville Royale II (Miroschedji 1981: 25—27, 
fig. 8) contained a number of disarticulated human skeletons. The built tomb was found in association with four 
single primary inhumations in the same level. The area excavated was small, but these burials do not appear to 
be built under house floors but rather were part of a cemetery area outside structures. The evidence of the Ville 
Royale II points to the continuity of the practice of secondary burial into the Neo Elamite II period (ca. 750/ 
725—520 B.c.). 

6. TC (tombe construit) 8 (Ghirshman 1965: 5 and figs. 8, 9) and TC 10 (Steve and Gasche 1996: fig. 8), both 
cut from Level AX, can be compared to the built tombs from Al-Untas Napiriša (cf. Ghirshman 1968: figs. 45— 
47). On the other hand, the somewhat smaller built tombs, such as TC 4 (Ghirshman 1965: 17, fig. 15) and TC 
17 (Ghirshman 1965: fig. 11; 1964: fig. 21), appear to date to slightly earlier time periods, based on the presence 
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Despite the uncertainty surrounding the burial contents and sequences, funerary rites in Su- 
siana appear to have been complex affairs involving ceremonies that took some time to com- 
plete and the moving of the skeleton or part of it from one spot to another. These "journeys" 
may well have reflected the journey of the deceased to the nether world. Later rituals, possibly 
part of ancestor worship, included ceremonies that took place some time after death, as indi- 
cated by the ceramic "feeding tubes" (very elongated jars and/or parts of drains) found in asso- 
ciation with a built tomb (TC 10) in Ville Royale A X (Steve and Gasche 1996: 342—43, fig. 
8) and occasional food offerings placed outside the tomb (Ghirshman and Steve 1966: fig. 19).7 
Ceramics and small amounts of personal jewelry were discovered in the tombs, but in general 
they were not richly furnished. Bowls are less frequent than goblets and small vessels (possibly 
oil containers) as well as vessels called “lamps” 8—items perhaps to assist the gods in providing 
water, oil, and light to the deceased on their journey to the underground. 

The most unusual discovery in the Ville Royale tombs were the funerary heads or masks 
made of clay found in burials dating from the end of the Sukkalmah through the end of the 
early Middle Elamite period. A plain earth burial cut from level AX yielded a single funerary 
effigy head (Ghirshman 1962). Excavated in AXII was a single vaulted tomb that contained 
three clay heads placed on or near the head (Ghirshman 1964: 10, figs. 23—24; Ghirshman and 
Steve 1966: figs. 11—14).? In AXIV, but cut from above the level, was a disturbed burial at the 
far northwestern edge of the excavation that contained six heads, two of which were recon- 
structed (Ghirshman and Steve 1966: figs. 20, 21). Although disturbed, the same burial is re- 
ported to have contained fourteen skeletons (Ghirshman and Steve 1966: 9). Thus, the number 
of funerary heads did not match the number of skeletons in the tomb. 

The practice of including a head or mask in burials was far from common, since in levels 
AX to AXIV (levels covering an area of approximately one hectare) only three tombs con- 
tained them. Few details and no technical drawings of the heads, particularly those found in the 
early excavations, have been published. Analysts of these sculptures suggest that they are por- 
traits of the deceased (Alvarez-Mon 2005; Amiet 1966; Spycket 1992: 135—36). 

Their presence in the Ville Royale tombs might well point to protracted funerary rites, if 
they were used to represent the dead in post-mortem rites carried out after the flesh had de- 
cayed. Were the heads perhaps mounted on a pole in order to carry them in the funerary pro- 
cession, thus explaining the hole in the neck? Should we link them to the Elamite funerary 
busts (cf. Hakemi 1972: 15) found in Shahdad dated to the late 3rd millennium B.c.? All are 
unanswered questions. 

Ghirshman and Steve (1966: 10) noted that no burials were found under the very large 
houses identified in the Ville Royale, and it is still unclear how many of the "family vaults" ex- 
cavated were linked to an above-ground dwelling. One possible explanation, offered by Ghirsh- 
man and Steve (1966: 10), 1s that the elite were buried elsewhere, possibly in tombs beneath 


of jars similar to those found in Haft Tepe and the clay funerary heads (cf. Negahban 1991: pls. 23:30, 
24:167—69). 

7. One possible function for the small votive terracotta tables decorated with fish, fowl, and various food 
items found in these layers of the Ville Royale might be as symbolic food offerings made at the ancestral tomb 
(Ghirshman 1964: 5 and fig 8). 

8. On lamps and their possible significance in Mesopotamian funerary ritual, see Winter 1999. 

9. This tomb (TC 17) was found in a trench cut for the rail tracks used to empty the dirt for the sounding 
and thus is not associated with any architecture (Ghirshman 1964: fig. 3). 
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special buildings devoted to the royal funerary cults or adjacent to such structures. In the sec- 
ond part of this paper, I examine this suggestion. 


4. The Royal Funerary Cults 


Neither the royal palace nor the tombs of the 2nd-millennium B.C. kings have been discov- 
ered at Susa. The following statement by Ashurbanipal implies, however, the presence of struc- 
tures linked to the provisioning of the dead ancestors of the rulers of Susa, since Ashurbanipal 
removes their bones and deprives them of food offerings and water to nullify their protective 


power over the living dynasty: 


I pulled down and destroyed the tombs of their earlier and later kings, who had not revered 
the deities of Ashur and Ishtar my lords and I exposed them to the sun. I took away their 
bones to Assyria, I put restlessness on their ghosts, I deprived them of food-offerings (kispum) 
and libations (pourers) of water. (Translation following Saggs 1984: 14; Bayliss 1973: 115) 
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The Susian archaeological record provides some indication of a funerary temple in the form of 
a molded brick facade reconstructed from reused brick fragments found on the Apadana 
(Harper 1992: 141—44). The relief represents alternating images of a bull man, a palm tree, and 
a protective divinity, possibly Lama. The inscription that runs across the figures mentions the 
(re)construction of the kumpum kiduia at Susa (Grillot-Susini 1983: 13—16). Grillot suggests that 
the temple (kumpum kiduia) dedicated to Inšušinak contained the suhter, a dynastic cult chapel 
that contained statues of deceased members of the royal family. Vallat (1999) envisions the su- 
hter as a “tabernacle” containing effigies of the royal family, insignia, and symbols of royal 
power, along with statuettes of protective divinities. 

The archaeological context of this exceptional facade is not well known, but it appears to 
have come from the area east of the Apadana, known as the Temple of InSuSinak, and from the 
same area as a number of important tombs, including the tomb that contained the tablets dis- 
cussed above (Steve and Gasche 1996: 330—331; and my fig. 1). It is also worth noting that 
Mecquenem (1943: 49, fig. 41 C; Amiet 1966: 481, fig. 361) reported a large baked-brick 
vaulted tomb that contained materials from the late Middle Elamite Period in just this area. 

Even though the archaeological record at Susa remains obscure, excavations at Kabnak (Haft 
Tepe) and Al Untas Napiriša (Chogha Zanbil), two major Middle Elamite sites in Susiana, have 
revealed public buildings linked to underground tombs. The discoveries made in these build- 
ings strongly suggest that their functions included ceremonies that involved the feeding and 
watering of dead royals. 

The site of Kabnak (modern Haft Tepe) lies 15 km southwest of Susa and has yielded both 
written and archaeological evidence of a royal funerary cult. Prof. E. O. Negahban and his 
team excavated a complex of buildings that included two large mud-brick platforms, a work- 
shop area, a possible palace, and two vaulted baked-brick tombs beneath a structure that con- 
sisted of a rectangular courtyard, entered by a single, off-axis entryway (fig. 3). Behind the 
courtyard, a transverse corridor (called the “long portico”) provided access to two long narrow 
halls, parallel to each other. A low bench ran around the edges of the court on either side of 
the portico entryway. The only other room in the building was a small closet-like room (pos- 
sibly a stairwell) built into the exceptionally thick exterior wall at the southeast end of the 
building. !° 

Opening off at right angles to the long portico are the long parallel halls. Beneath these halls 
were the vaulted, baked-brick tombs. The largest tomb (“The tomb of Tepti-Ahar") measured 
10.00 m in length by 3.25 m wide and 3.75 m high. The underground chamber was linked to 
the above-ground structure by a carefully built shaft, closed with a large slab. 

The tomb was furnished with a kind of platform divided into three sections. The middle 
section of the platform was empty; the northern section contained seven skeletons placed in a 
slightly flexed position on their right side, with heads facing west. The southern section con- 
tained four skulls and a jumble of post-cranial body parts. At the southern end of the tomb, 
adjacent to the shaft, was a second group of bodies representing eight individuals. A single 
Elamite goblet was the only funerary offering found. !! 


10. An architectural model, discovered at Al Untaš Napiriša (Ghirshman 1968: fig. 8), with a single en- 
trance and crenellations on the walls might well give us an idea of the original superstructure of the building. 

11. The form of this vessel belongs to a period slightly later than Tepti-Ahar (Negahban 1991: fig. 5, 53; cf. 
Gasche 1973: type 19c; Pons 1994). 
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Beneath Hall 2 to the south was a smaller tomb (5.20 m in length by 2.65 m wide and 
1.65 m high). Neither the vault nor a formal entry is preserved, although the south end of the 
chamber is blocked with rough, unorganized bricks. A total of 23 skeletons, 14 in slightly 
flexed positions with heads to the west, are packed in the bottom layer; 9 skeletons are placed 
on top of them. 

West of the structure, a number of burials, some of which were contemporary with the 
burials in the built tombs, were found (Negahban 1991: 22—23). Were these interments tem- 
porary? Or are these possibly the graves of lesser folk who chose to be buried in the vicinity of 
the royal tombs? 

A damaged baked-brick platform stood in the center of the courtyard floor. Two fragments 
of an inscribed stele written in Middle Babylonian were discovered nearby (Reiner 1973 and 
Negahban 1991: pl. 4, for the context).!? The text (Reiner 1973) is a kind of elaborate ac- 
counting record that details the receipts and expected expenditures of commodities (flour, 
beer, and sheep) of six guards of the É.DU.A on a regular basis (Reiner 1973: 92, Table I). The 
É.DU.A presumably refers to the above-ground building in which it was discovered and, as be- 
comes clear in the text, the tombs beneath it. The guards are to sacrifice regularly, during spe- 
cial festivals, before the chariot of the god Inšušinak (line 89), the saparru-wagon of King Tepti- 
Ahar, and for the funerary cult (kispum).!> These tasks also appear to be mentioned in the ad- 
ministrative texts found in the area of the workshops to the south of the tombs (Herrero and 
Glassner 1990: nos. 8—10). A letter, found with these texts, is the most apposite document; a 
certain Sin-riméni, the porter, requests that the scribes and the guards of the É.DU.A order 
Temtu-babpu to bring him a great chariot with gold fittings, presumably in connection with 
the ceremonies recorded in the stele text (Herrero 1976: 106—107). 

The end of the stele is damaged, but it deals with the long-term maintenance of the building 
by the guards and sweeping by women associates, two for each guard. Reiner (1973: 95—97) 
pointed out the possibility of a link of this section of the text, which mentions words such as 
"bed and sleeping," with a text found on brick inscriptions of Tepti-Ahar known from Susa. 
These inscribed bricks (Malbran-Labat 1995: 57—58) describe the overnight duties of the ser- 
vant girls of Tepti-Ahar, which involve sleeping at the foot of divine protective deities behind 
officially sealed doors until dawn, when the officials release them from their duties. 

The first line of the brick inscription reads “Tepti-Ahar, king of Susa (made?) a statue of 
himself and of his servant girls to whom he is gracious, and interceding female figures . . .” 
(Reiner 1973: 95). The text corresponds closely with ideas that rituals honoring the dead an- 
cestors were performed regularly in front of statues of the deceased. !* 


12. A third fragment discovered in an adjacent trench possibly belongs to the same text (Negahban 1991: 
102—3). 

13. Just how directly the divine chariot of Inšušinak is tied to death and the need for transport to the un- 
derworld is a topic worth further study. A bronze statue of a god on a chariot was discovered in the early exca- 
vations at Susa (Amiet 1966: 318, fig. 238; Porada 1975: pl. 34). He rides a chariot, wears a flounced garment, 
a snake on his head, and once had horns attached to his headdress. These horns may be linked to Nergal, the 
Mesopotamian god of death. In one hand he carries a palm and in the other an unknown item. Terracotta 
plaques, representing chariots, with Nergal himself and/or his symbols are common in Old Babylonian Meso- 
potamia but unknown at Susa (Stone 1993). 

14. The recent discovery of an undisturbed royal tomb at the back of the palace in Qatna, dated to ca. 1340 
B.C., offers the most direct evidence to date discovered in the Ancient Near East of the kispum ritual. It is worth 
noting that basalt statues of the royal ancestors were found flanking the underground entrance to the tomb 


(Lange 2005). 
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Figure 4. The 
"palais hypogée" 
at Al Untas 
Napirisa (Chogha 
Zanbil), after 
Ghirshman 1968: 
pl. XI. 


The tower-like building and the vaulted baked-brick tombs beneath the back of the struc- 
ture were part of a funerary cult center that was built by and/or for Tepti-Ahar, King of Susa. 
The so-called tomb of Tepti-Ahar was provided with an easily accessed entryway and con- 
tained a jumble of body parts, suggesting that it was used over a period of time. The tombs are 
also located beneath a long, windowless room that opens off a corridor, which, if roofed, was 
lighted only indirectly through the corridor. Finally, the stele makes it clear that the funerary 
cult was only part of a larger more complex suite of ritual activities centered on monumental 
terraces and buildings. 

At Al Untaš Napiriša (Chogha Zanbil), less than 20 km southeast of Kabnak, Ghirshman 
cleared an impressive group of monumental buildings that he called the “Quartier Royale.” Sit- 
uated at the northeastern edge of the city, adjacent to the “palaces” and the “royal gate,” was a 
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monumental structure, called the “palais hypogée" because it sheltered five large underground, 
vaulted tombs beneath its halls (fig. 4). The structure consists of several courts and surrounding 
rooms and thus in overall plan is unlike the tower that covered the Kabnak tombs. Both the 
Kabnak and Al Untaš Napiriša structures, however, have an off-axis single entry, a large rect- 
angular courtyard, a transverse corridor, and long narrow halls, beneath which were con- 
structed vaulted tombs (figs. 3 and 4). Likewise both have burial grounds that are adjacent to 
imposing formal buildings (Ghirshman 1968: 101—7; cf. Negahban 1991: 20—23). 

Although not directly tied to the kumpum kiduia and suhter of Susa discussed above, the spa- 
tial arrangements of the buildings appear to coincide with the idea of interior and exterior por- 
tions of royal funerary cult structures gleaned from the texts. 

The final occupation floor of the above-ground "palais hypogée” and the materials found 
on it are dated to ca. 1100 B.C. (cf. Pons 1994). Finds made in the southern half of the building 
point to the residues left by communal feasting, very possibly part of the kispu ritual. Forty tall 
goblets and stemmed dishes were discovered in Room 1, along with other ceramics (fig. 5c). 
Also discovered in this room was a faience seal of the Late Middle Elamite phase showing a 
banquet scene (for a drawing of the seal impression, see fig. 5b). The design on the seal depicts 
two figures on either side of a table, one drinking from a tall goblet (Porada 1970: 87). Scenes 
showing banquets form the most common representation on the seals of Al Untas Napiriša. 
Most were discovered in the rooms adjacent to the ziggurat and appear to have been votive 
gifts (Porada 1970: 57—74). It is not out of the question that these banquet scenes commemo- 
rate the ritual meals carried out to honor the dead ancestors. 

In the rectangular courtyard A (fig. 4), in addition to a basin of stone, a jar, and associated 
goblet, there also were a large group of flint blades.!5 It seems likely that the sacrificing and 
butchering of animals took place here. The long, narrow reception room, Room 5, to the west, 
had an elaborate ivory-backed bed or throne on a bench in the short end of the room (figs. 4 
and 5d). Although much destroyed, the room also yielded several luxury items of faience. In 
the corridor behind the courtyard, small, brick-built plastered tables were constructed along the 
end and sidewalls, reaching from the southern entrance to the western exit. These tables have 
been compared to those found in the palaces at Mari and Dur Kurigalzu (Al-Khalesi 1977: 73) 
and appear to have been used in feasting as well. Among the items discovered in the corridor 
was a circular stand of frit with seven compartments to keep the tall Elamite goblets from top- 
pling over; it possibly was used in serving participants in the feast as well (fig. 5a). The adjacent 
room, no. 19, yielded two faience spoons (Ghirshman 1968: pl. LX XXIV, GTZ. 784. 795). 

The second and third units of the “palais hypogée” are centered on smaller courtyards. 
The eastern unit was entered from the same vestibule as the main courtyard. It contained a 
kitchen (Room 4), indicated by a hearth, and a number of tall Elamite goblets. Its final floor 
appears contemporary with the large courtyard (Ghirshman 1968: 55—57). The eastern court 
was entered from the northeastern end of the main courtyard A. Under the three rooms 
around the court were tombs dug into virgin soil. Tomb I was a single chamber under Room 
8. It apparently was never used. Tomb V, consisting of two chambers at right angles, lay be- 
neath Rooms 9 and 20. It was robbed in antiquity. 


15. The flint tools included plain and serrated blades and scrapers (Ghirshman 1968: 51 and pl. LXXVII, 
GTZ 752-57). 
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Figure 5. Objects from the “palais hypogée” after Ghirshman 1968 (except b). (a) Elamite goblets and 
stand from Room 7 = pl. XXXVII:1; (b) Drawing of seal impression from Room 1 (after Porada 1970: 
74, no. 87); (c) Goblets and stemmed dishes from Room 1 = 53, figs 19—20; (d) Ivory mosaic from Room 
5, possibly part of a piece of furniture = pl. XXXIV:3. 
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In Tomb IV, the only completely undisturbed burial, an adult female between 40—60 years 
old, was found lying crosswise on a plastered brick platform. Next to her were piles of incin- 
erated remains of two other individuals; apparently they were cremated along with their per- 
sonal ornaments and weapons. Finally, they were wrapped in red cloth and placed in the tomb. 
Alongside the platform were footed cups of unbaked clay containing carbonized material. Two 
Elamite goblets from the time of Untaš Napiriša and a small bowl (Ghirshman 1968: 67—71) 
completed the funerary inventory. 

Tomb II (Ghirshman 1968: 63—65) revealed two areas of partially burned human bone. It 
was possible to identify five individuals, three in the first chamber and two in the second. The 
cremations, as in Tomb IV, were carried out elsewhere and the bones collected and interred in 
the underground chamber. These remains also support the existence of a complex funerary rite 
with multiple stages. The deceased had been incinerated wearing necklaces, weapons, and 
other personal ornaments, some of which were charred by the fire. The most interesting finds 
were clay "olives" (small ovals) of unbaked clay that bore short cuneiform inscriptions. These 
items were found among the piles of partially burned bone in the first room of the tomb. Steve 
(1967: 103) suggests that they may have recorded the name or function of the deceased and 
served thus to identify them in the afterlife. 

Ghirshman (1968: 73—74) was clearly surprised to find cremation burials, since in the many 
years of the Susa excavations none had been discovered. He assumed that these were royal 
tombs and suggested that the prerogative of the Elamite royal family was for cremation and that 
the one skeleton found intact in Tomb IV was a royal princess of foreign origin. As attractive 
as this hypothesis might be, especially in light of the suspected marriage between Burnaburiash 
Ils daughter and Untaš Napiriša (Vallat 1988: 75), alternative explanations are possible. 

Ghirshman (1968: 54) suggests that the Elamite king dined here before his defeat by the As- 
syrians, and I would concur that there is ample evidence of feasting in the building. The finds 
from the building (the goblets, stands, small tables, flint blades, kitchen facilities, faience spoons) 
all support this conclusion. The building appears to have been abandoned by the end of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C., long before the Assyrian destruction (Pons 1994). The association of the 
archaeological evidence of feasting with below-ground built tombs suggests that the above- 
ground facilities were the locus of funerary feasts (kispum) or ceremonies performed at regular 
intervals to honor the dead ancestors who were interred below the building (Bayliss 1973). 


5. Conclusions 


The monuments of Al Untas Napiriša are thought to express the desire of the Kings of Ansan 
and Susa to unite their constituents by honoring local gods from both highlands and lowlands 
in a kind of “federal” sanctuary (Miroschedji 1980: 142—423). If the various temples formed a 
kind of central shrine, then the "palais hypogée" might well represent an attempt to unify in 
death—and preserve in memory through ritual meals and related ceremonies—the members of 
the Elamite elite of diverse origins (including family members from the Elamite highlands and 
Mesopotamian Kassite princesses who married into the Middle Elamite royal family). These fu- 
nerary practices can also be seen as evidence of Susa's participation in the larger Late Bronze 
Age world, where ancestor worship and the kispu ritual were widely practiced. 

In this paper I also have argued that funerary rituals in Susiana in the last half of the 2nd mil- 
lennium B.C. were conducted in several phases and that secondary burial was frequent. The 
royal Middle Elamite burial complex at Kabnak, certainly linked to King Tepti-Ahar, appears 
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to have been in use for several generations after his death. At Al Untas Napiriša the "palais hy- 
pogée;" likely linked to King Untaš Napiriša and his family, became a cult center and was used 
for approximately 250 to 300 years, to judge from the multiple floors and various ceramic styles 
discovered in the building (Pons 1994). Less elaborate burials, presumably of lesser folk, some- 
times are placed adjacent to these monuments. People without direct connection to the Middle 
Elamite court, to judge by the evidence from the Ville Royale at Susa, were buried under their 
own house floors, with family rites possibly taking place in several stages. The different burial 
types—plain earth, jar, and vaulted tomb—may be evidence of a complex multi-stage burial 
rite in Susa, and the location of the burials appears to be more important than the type of in- 
terment in determining the social class of the deceased. 
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1. Introduction 


The use of Elamite as an administrative language is first attested in the texts from Tall-e Mal- 
yan, ancient Anan, dated ca. 1000 B.c.! These texts mainly record disbursals of finished goods 
and supplies for the production of metal objects (Stolper 1984b: 13—14). Previously, in Susiana 
at least, Akkadian was the language used for recording administrative activity in Elam. Admin- 
istrative documents in Akkadian are known from Susa (Sui), dating back to the first half of the 
2nd millennium B.C., and from Haft Tepe and Abu Fandowa from around 1400 B.c.? The ma- 
jor corpus of Elamite texts after those from Tall-e Malyan are the 298 tablets from the Acrop- 
olis at Susa (found near the temple of Inšušinak built by Sutruk-Nahhunte II).? One more 
tablet of unknown origin clearly pertains to the same administrative lot." The dating of these 
tablets is much discussed, with opinion ranging from as early as the late 7th century b.c. down 


Author's note: For sake of convenience, transcription of Elamite follows conventions established in Hallock 1969. 

1. Leaving aside proto-Elamite documents and the isolated linear Elamite clay tablets; for a general intro- 
duction on proto- and linear Elamite, see Englund 1998 and Salvini 1998, respectively. There are 111 tablets 
(T TM I 1-114, excluding the fragmentary copies of royal inscriptions, TTM I 100—102) from Tall-e Malyan, 
published in Stolper 1984b. A minor group of administrative texts concerning animals, hides, and foodstuffs is 
still unpublished (Stolper 1984b: 3). 

2. For a general introduction on Akkadian texts in Elam, see Lackenbacher 1998 (where reference to 
Sumerian administrative texts found at Susa and Tall-e Malyan is also made). On bilingualism in Elam, see 
Malbran-Labat 1996. The Akkadian administrative and legal documents from Susa are published in several vol- 
umes of the series Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse (see Lackenbacher 1998, for bibliography); the Akkadian 
documents from Haft Tepe are published in Herrero 1976 (drawings and transliteration), Herrero and Glassner 
1990, 1991 (including the four tablets from Abu Fandowa, nos. 160—163), 1993, and 1996 (only drawings; the 
transliteration and translation is now being edited by O. Houtan and N. Bahrami) and Beckman 1991 (a stray 
tablet). For a general introduction to Haft Tepe, see Álvarez-Mon 2005: 152—53, with further bibliography. 

3. The texts, MDP 9, 1—298, are published in Scheil 1907. The texts were re-edited in Jusifov 1963. Un- 
fortunately, the exact archaeological context is undocumented: see Scheil 1907: I; Morgan et al. 1905: 34—36 
(see also fig. 66), likely contains a reference to these tablets (especially when mentioning “chambres élamites 
renfermant une grande quantité de tablettes en terre crue"), as remarked already in Cameron 1948: 24 n. 2. 


4. MDP 11, 309 (Scheil 1911). 
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to the time of Cyrus II.° The Acropolis tablets record movements of goods such as textiles, 
containers, tools, and weapons, involving approximately 355 individuals, both administrative 
officials and receivers of goods. Cameron had already noted not only that Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians are mentioned in the Acropolis tablets but also that there were some individuals having 
Iranian names (and thought to be Persian).* Cameron realized that the Acropolis tablets were 
forerunners of the Elamite documents from Persepolis, both the Persepolis Fortification tablets 
and the Persepolis Treasury tablets, but he did not pursue this analysis in any detail." 

This study will explore possible areas of continuity that may exist between the Elamite tab- 
lets from Susa and those from Persepolis through an examination of select categories of words 


and administrative formulae. 


2. Areas of Comparison 
2.1. Nominal Classes of Proper Nouns 


A systematic comparison within the nominal classes of proper nouns occurring in the 
Acropolis texts and in the Fortification texts has produced the following results. 

According to Hinz, 65 anthroponyms in the Acropolis texts are Iranian, nearly 1096 of the 
total number of anthroponyms (Hinz 1987: 128). Since in the texts approximately 470 different 
undamaged or reasonably restored anthroponyms are attested, the exact percentage should be 
14%. Conversely, nearly the same percentage seems to be natively Elamite in the Persepolis texts 
(Mayrhofer 1973: 310). Elamite theophoric elements are nearly the same in both corpora—the 
deities Sati, Humban, Simut, Hutran, and Haltaš constituting the bulk of the named deities. 


5. Steve 1992: 19—24 dated the texts to his Neo-Elamite III B, group 1. Scheil 1907: III, “Je propose sans 
hésitation de fixer la date de ces tablettes à la fin de la monarchie élamite, antérieurement à la domination baby- 
lonienne qui a été rétablie en Susiane peu aprés la chute de Ninive, soit par Nabopolassar, soit au plus tard par 
Nabuchodonosor"; Miroschedji 1982: 60, ca. 650—550 B.c.; Stolper 1984b: 8, “no earlier than the late seventh 
century B.c.”; Hinz 1987: 125, also EIW 1327, ‘S’, 680 B.c.; Cameron 1948: 24 n. 2, “It is barely possible that 
these tablets were written in the last years of the Neo-Elamite kingdom, say between 650 and 630, or during 
the Neo-Babylonian occupation of Susa (roughly 600—560) when Persian influence was entering into the area 
(cf. Cameron 1936: 211 and 220—221) but when a ‘Treasury’ could have functioned at the site. It is just as pos- 
sible, and perhaps more probable, however, that they were inscribed at a time when Medes or Cyrus the Great 
and Cambyses were in control there—that is, in the early years of the Achaemenids”; Vallat 1996: 389, neo- 
Elamite HIB, ca. 585—539 B.C.; Tavernier 2004: 30—32, ca. 590/580—565/555 B.C. 

6. Cameron 1948: 24 n. 2. Actually, all the occurrences of AŠ/BE4č fi-ra-ap/ip-p? could be translated as 
‘products in the garb or manner of the Assyrians’. Tablet MDP 11, 308, mentioned by Cameron, is now fully 
assigned to the Achaemenid period (see Steve 1986: 8, no. 4). Cameron’s statement “ ‘Persians’ and ‘Medes’ are 
often designated, sometimes in the same text" is probably incorrect (see Henkelman 2003: 199—211, especially 
210-11). 

7. The Persepolis Fortification tablets are published mainly in Hallock 1969 (PF 1—2087), then in Hallock 
1978 (PFa 1-33); Fort. 6764 is published in Cameron 1942. Many tablets and fragments from this archive are 
still unpublished. Hallock transliterated some 2294 texts; these documents are not taken into account in the fol- 
lowing analyses and statistical counts. The texts from the Fortification archive are dated from the 13th to the 
28th regnal year of the king Darius (i.e., from 509 to 493 B.c.). The Persepolis Treasury tablets are published 
mainly in Cameron 1948 (PT 1—84), then in Cameron 1958 (PT-1957 1—5) and 1965 (PT-1963 1—20). The 
documents are dated from the 30th year of Darius to the 7th year of Artaxerxes I (i.e., from 492 to 459 B.C.). 
See Garrison and Root 2001: 32—34 for a reassessment of the archaeological context of the Persepolis tablets. 
Stray tablets similar to Persepolis tablets are published in Scheil 1911: 101 (MDP 11, 308), Grillot 1986, Jones 
and Stolper 1986: 247-53 (YBC 16813), Vallat 1994; see also Paper 1954: 81—82 (MDP 36, 3), Walker 1980: 
80, fig. 4 (BM 56302; only drawing), Helms 1997: 101 (SF1399). 
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Only six toponyms are attested both in the Acropole texts and in the two Persepolis ar- 
chives: Šušun (i.e., Susa), Huhnur, Hidali, Anzar, Sullaggi, and Kurdušum. A total of 27 (in- 
cluding three fragmentary names) can be attained considering toponyms and choronyms 
attested only as collective designations in the Acropolis texts, such as Paršip (1.e., ‘Persians’ in 
the Acropolis texts) from Parsa (i.e., ‘Persepolis’ in the Persepolis tablets). The referencing of 
individuals grouped under a topographic, gentilic, or ethnic name is a common feature in both 
groups of administrative documents.? 

The Acropolis texts were consistently dated with the short logographic writing of the stan- 
dard Babylonian month-names, while in the Persepolis documents two different groups of 
month-names, “Old Persian" and “Elamite,” are attested.!? There is, however, one month- 
name that occurs in both places: Rahal occurs 14 times in the Acropolis texts and at least 7 
times in the Fortification texts from Persepolis.!! At Susa the month name is commonly con- 
sidered an alias of the seventh Babylonian month-name, which is otherwise unattested. Rahal 
occurs also in a date formula in the Ururu bronze plaque. t? 

Extending the search to common nouns of products and provisions dealt with by the ad- 
ministrative documents produces few overlaps between the two archives, despite the large 
number of the Fortification tablets. Nearly all the products listed in the Acropolis texts are not 


elsewhere known in Elamite texts. 


2.2. Administrative Formulae 


Administrative formulae that are used in administrative archives potentially provide impor- 
tant comparative data. What is formulaic is codified. A complex formula occurring in two dif- 
ferent administrative corpora that are not far removed in time and space generally cannot be 
the result of independent internal developments but suggests a direct and uninterrupted admin- 
istrative tradition. 

In most Acropolis texts, it is not difficult to isolate formulaic syntagmas, iterated in the same 
form and in similar contexts. For example, the syntagma PAP huttukki kurman BEPN humaka is 
attested in 97 Acropolis texts, PAP huttukki kurman BEPN lipka is attested in 41 texts. PAP hut- 
tukki lipka kurman BEPN is attested in other 14 tablets, the inversion lipka-kurman granting the 
unity of the group kurman PĒPN. 

A detailed analysis of the textual structure of the Acropolis and Persepolis documents shows 
very little convergence among them. At a formulaic level, there are substantially no matches in 
the clauses recording the main administrative action of the text through a standardized verbal 
form. Only some basic features are comparable with each other, such as some verbal forms 
(humaka, ullaka) or seldom attested verbal bases (mu(h)ša-, mazzi). 


8. For the correct reading (with /s/ instead of /5/) of the signs constituting the names ‘Persia’ and ‘Persians’ 
in Elamite, see Vallat 1987b. 

9. See Vallat 1992 and my lecture “Pre-Achaemenid Persians: An Elamite Point of View,” delivered at the 
Erstes Italienisch-Osterreichisches Iranistisches Symposium, Cagli, 2005 September 19, available on the Internet 
at the address [http://www.elamit.net]. 

10. See Panaino 1990: 658—60 and Basello 2002: 22—24, with further bibliographical references. 

11. Basello 2002: 20—21 for the Acropole texts; Hallock 1978: 111, updating Hallock 1969: 75 for the For- 
tification texts. 

12. Ururu, line rev. 11. The text is unpublished; see the contribution by Cameron in Schmidt 1957: 64— 
65 and pls. 27—28. See also Waters 2000: 87—89. 
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The verbal form humaka ‘acquired, withdrawn’ occurs in several Acropolis tablets in con- 
nection with PAP huttukki.!? This formula is regularly followed by the dating and a toponym, 
which comes at the end of the text. The context of humaka (generally written um-ma-ka4) in 
the Persepolis tablets is completely different. The only possible comparison is between PF 1585 
and two Acropolis texts (MDP 9, 11 and 69), where humaka appears in an unusual context 
(Table 1): in both MDP 9, 11 and 69, humaka is not preceded by huttukki and is followed by a 
syntagma with the verb du- 'to receive'; the text of MDP 9, 69 is more fragmentary, but the 
form of the verb du- is singular as in PF 1585 (notwithstanding the plural subject). The spelling 
hu-ma-ka, in PF 1585, while constantly employed in the Acropole texts, is not attested else- 


where among the Persepolis documents. 


Table 1: Comparison of tablets MDP 9, 11 and PF 1585. 


MDP 9, 11 PF 1585 


amount PN du-iš 


amount PN du-iš 


amount PN du-iš amount product 


PAP sum product 
kurman PN kurman PN 


humaka humaka 


ASGN ku-ut-ka, 


BEpár-sip "Šza-am-pč-gir-ip HAL kyr-taš-pè 
du-uh-is-ta du-is-ta 
date GN date GN 


Another instance of close correspondence between two rarely-attested formulaic structures is 
exemplified by PF 76 and MDP 9, 1, where a list of products is followed by the verbal form 
ullaka ‘delivered’, then the individuals subject of du-is-ta, the main verbal form of the texts. The 
use of ullaka in PF 80, 112, and 119 (all belonging to Hallock’s category B, “Delivery of com- 
modities”) is somehow comparable with that of MDP 9, 65, 143, 296, and especially MDP 9, 
73. Even if the Achaemenid Elamite particle ha derived from Neo-Elamite a-ah ‘here’ (com- 
pare a-ha at Tall-e Malyan), the formula ha dus ullaka, characteristic of Hallock’s category G, 
“Providing of provisions,” seems not comparable to a-ah ul-lak in MDP 9, 7, 113, 117, 146, 
and 228. 

The verbal base mu(h)ša- ‘to account for, compute’ is attested already in the tablets from 
Tall-e Malyan (as mu-uh-ša-ak and mu-Si-im-ma-ka,).1* At Susa it appears as mu-uli-Ká-ma-na in 
three tablets with a similar structure, MDP 9, 17, 21, and 35. In the Persepolis tablets, several 
spellings are attested, beginning with mu-sd-, mu-si-, and also mu-is-$4-. Despite the continuity 
of usage, the formulaic contexts are not comparable. 

Similarly, the verbal form mazzika (from a base meaning ‘to remove, withdraw’) is attested 


at Tall-e Malyan as ma-si-i-ka,, then at Susa and Persepolis, and also in earlier stages of the 


13. Translations given in this section are partially speculative. See the corresponding entries in Hinz and 
Koch 1987, for a survey of the suggested meanings. 
14. Hinz 1970: 304; Hallock 1969: 374 (‘to account for, compute’). 
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Elamite language (even in one of the two 3rd-millennium B.C. texts) across several documen- 
tary genres. !> 
In summary, the extent of the matching elements in administrative formulae between these 


two corpora is limited, the statistical relevance low. 


2.2.1. Opening Formulae of Administrative Letters 
A total of 166 administrative letters have been published from the Fortification archive (Hal- 


16 


lock’s category T) and the Treasury archive.! The opening formula is highly standardized and 


follows the “double-saying” pattern known from Akkadian letters: 17 
DIS/HALPN1 tu4-ru-i? PIŠ/HALPN2 na-an KI.MIN 


Hallock suggested the translation ‘(To) PN1 speak, PN2 spoke the saying’ (Hallock 1969: 50). 
As in the Achaemenid royal inscriptions, where the king is acknowledged to have uttered the 
engraved words, scripta were regarded as permanent impressions of verba. Was it the text that 
“magically” had to speak to the addressee, or, rather, to the scribe sorting the mail, who had to 
read it to an illiterate addressee? 18 

Variations are few but allow a better understanding of the standard formula. In some in- 
stances, the scribe either omitted the addressee, writing KI. MIN immediately after turus or 
started the text with HALPN na-an KI.MIN, as in PF 1829. According to Hallock, these varia- 
tions prove the stereotypical nature of the formula (Hallock 1969: 50). A morphosyntactically 
determined variant for na-an is attested in PF 1849 and PF 1850, where a plural form of the 
verb is required by the two subjects: 


DISPN1 tu4-ru-is DISPN a-ak DIS/HALPN3 na-an-pe 


While only one administrative letter—unfortunately, fragmentary—is known among the 
Acropolis tablets, further evidence is provided by other late Neo-Elamite documents (see Table 
2, p. 66): two letters found at the “Ville des Artisans” in the surroundings of Susa (MDP 36, 1 
and 3);!° the so-called “letters of Ninive" (Nin 1—25);? a letter from Scheil’s private collection 
(MLC 1308);?! two texts from Susa (Sb 13080 and 13081) (see Table 2, p. 66).2 According to 
the evidence in Table 2, the clearest and most attested late Neo-Elamite opening for letters is 
PN1 nan turuf PN2, which Vallat (1998b: 96) translated as ‘A PN1, PN2 tient le discours (sui- 
vant)’, literally, ‘A PN1, PN2 dit les paroles (suivantes)’. 


5. Hallock 1969: 729, s.v. mazzi-. Konig 1965: 200; Grillot 1974: 181; Lambert 1974: 11, no. 2:9 (mas-si- 
i-ih). 
6. PF 1788—1860, 2067—2071, and PFa 27—28 (84 tablets). Cameron 1948: 25 (82 tablets, including frag- 
mentary texts). 
17. Cameron 1942: 217; see also Bork 1906. 
8. Giovinazzo (personal communication) has suggested that the imperative turuš was addressed to the re- 
ceiver with the meaning ‘reply!’ 
9. Published in Paper 1954 (MPD 36, 1 and 3). MDP 36, 1 is re-edited in Hinz 1986 and Vallat 1998b. 
20. Published in Weissbach 1902 (Nin 1—25; only drawings) and Hinz 1986 (Nin 1, 5, 10, 13 and 14; trans- 
literation and translation); a small fragment has to be joined to Nin 14 according to Walker 1980: 79, drawing 
on p. 80, figure 4. On these tablets, whose origin is much debated, see Sayce 1890, Bork 1906, Vallat 1988, 
Reade 1992, Vallat 1998b, Reade 2000, and Waters 2000: 89—92. 
21. Published in Jones and Stolper 1986 (MLC 1308). 
22. Published in Lambert 1977, who dates them to the end of the 7th century b.c. 
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Table 2: Summary of the opening formulae of late Neo-Elamite letters. 


DISPN1 PIŠPN2 na-an-ki Sb 13080 (unclear) 

DISPN1 DISPN2 na-an tu4-ru-iš Sb 13081 (unclear) 

DIŠPN1 na-an tu,-ru-iš PN2 Nin 1,2,5, 10, 13%, 14; MDP 9, 88 (restored); MDP 36, 1 
DISPN1 fuy-ru-if PSPN2 MDP 36, 3 

DISPN [tu4-ru]-iš DISPN2 [na-a]'n KI.MIN! | MLC 1308 (restored); Nin 22 (unclear) and 23 (unclear) 


The opening formula of the Persepolis tablets appears to be absolutely stereotyped and out- 
side the free creative sphere of the scribe. It is also substantially different from the less-standard- 
ized formulae found in the late Neo-Elamite documents. As a sequence of words, the opening 
formula at Persepolis adds KI.MIN, but in the meaning it duplicates turus before the older nan 
turuš. Considering the cross-language spread of the double-saying formula in the ancient Near 
East (known, for example, at Ugarit and in Palestinian Aramaic letters), it is not possible to state 
an exclusive Elamite development.?? The restored readings in MLC 1308, Nin 22, and Nin 23 
probably ought not to be weighted too heavily. Consequently, the opening formula in the Per- 


sepolis tablets seems to represent a new standard introduced by the Achaemenid chancellery.?* 


2.2.2. Date Formulae 

The need for dating, today so obvious and even automatically performed by digital equip- 
ment with an exaggerated precision, implies a complex chain of steps: e.g., the definition of a 
calendrical system; the maintenance and monitoring of that system (i.e., the refinement of 
methods and tools to count time uniformly even in remote places); the selection of a common 
set of labels and names to refer to dates; the standardization of a date formula in written texts. 
Dating fulfils various needs, including marking out events for ideological purposes, keeping 
track of astronomical phenomena, recording the period of time covered by a disbursement of 
provisions, establishing time intervals for paying wages, etc. Each of these usages required a dif- 
ferent precision in splitting time, recording one or more contiguous instances of a few basic 
units such as reigning king, regnal year, month-name, day number, and part of the day. Among 
the different groups of Elamite documents, date formulae show variations both in internal ar- 
rangement and in morphosyntactic construction. The choice of the units to be recorded re- 
flects the peculiar needs of each administrative system. 

The Achaemenid administration required the recording of the regnal year, which is attested 
in 82% of the Persepolis Fortification tablets published in Hallock 1969 (not counting fragmen- 
tary texts where the date formula is lost). In comparison with the texts from Tall-e Malyan and 
Susa, whose date formulae do not indicate regnal years, the temporal horizon of the adminis- 
trative process at Persepolis appears to have been substantially broader. The bureaucratic pro- 
cedure was more complex or, at the minimum, attempted to safeguard the ability to verify data 
even after a long time span. Thanks to the seven Treasury tablets that specify a distinct work 


23. For Aramaic letters, see Lindenberger 1994: 6—7. 

24. Surely Gershevitch would have suggested a calque from an Old Persian scribal habit. For Gershevitch’s 
theory of the alloglottography of Old Persian in Elamite, see especially Gershevitch 1979; further bibliograph- 
ical references in Gershevitch 1994: 66 n. 12. See also the recent review of the theory in Rossi 2006: 77—84. 
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period and date of the writing of the text (coincident with the disbursal?), we learn that the ad- 
ministrative delay could reach six months.” Vice versa, the “life” (i.e., the administrative use- 
fulness) of the tablets from Tall-e Malyan and Susa should have been very short; even the largest 
extant tablets have only one date formula and, therefore, they do not seem to be summary 
texts." 

The only date formulae recording both the regnal year and the name of a Neo-Elamite king 
occur in the legal tablets in Akkadian dated to the reign of Hallusu.?/ No king's name is ever 
indicated in the Persepolis documents, except for the two tablets written in Akkadian.?? 

Month-names are always recorded at Tall-e Malyan and Susa, while at Persepolis they occur 
only in some 54% of the Fortification tablets published in Hallock 1969. At Susa, the usual date 
formula providing the month-name alone could not refer to the month as a time span because 
it is always followed by UD “day” (perhaps with the meaning ‘in the fixed day”).2 

The diverging administrative textual typologies should also be taken into consideration. 
Date formulae at Tall-e Malyan and Susa recorded the month or the day in which the listed 
products were received or delivered, while at Persepolis they generally pertained to the work 
period related to the administrative disbursal. Several periods of time and sequences of two or 
more months are documented in the Persepolis texts; sequences of alternating months and frac- 
tions of months were also sometimes required in order to accommodate a wider range of 
needs. The definition of formulae capable of recording time spans reflects the ability to manage 
a continuous control or at least periodical inspections over work in progress. Periods of time 
had to be dealt with also by the administrations at Tall-e Malyan and Susa, but they should have 
been more regular: a slightly greater frequency of day numbers divisible by six is attested at 
Tall-e Malyan whereas the occurrences of UD without day number at Susa point perhaps to 
an agreed day, as, e.g., the market-day. 

The Persepolis documents were dated with a day number only very rarely. In this, the Per- 
sepolis documents are similar to those from Susa, where only one of the Acropolis texts is so 
dated. The Acropolis texts are also formally comparable to the Persepolis Treasury texts, where 
reference is always made to the month, without adding a day number (Cameron 1948: 35). 
This practice stands in clear contrast to the texts from Tall-e Malyan, where the use of day 
numbering was a constant. 

Although marginally related to date formulae, the “deification” of the names of the Old 
Persian month-names represents an innovation in the Persepolis documents.?? The slightly 
smaller percentage of “deified” Elamite month-names could be explained by similitude (or 


alloglottography, in Gershevitch's view).?! 


25. Cameron 1948: 34—35. A sort of "advance" from peripheral storage centers is also possible (see Giovi- 
nazzo 1989, especially p. 21. 

26. Except for TTM I 84, where each of two consecutive day numbers follows a list of products. 

27. Three texts published separately (AnSt 33, 153, in Leichty 1983; VAS 4, 1, in Ungnad 1907; PTS 2713, 
in Stolper 1986), and one still unpublished (A 33248; see Weisberg 1984: 215). See also Waters 2000: 27—28. 

28. Published in Cameron 1948: 200—203 (PT 85:1, an administrative document from the Treasury) and 
Stolper 1984a (Fort. 11786:23, upper edge, a legal text from the fortification wall). 

29. Even if in only eight tablets (MDP 9, 13, 41, 59, 70, 77, 85, 97, and 296), a day number is explicitly 
written. Giovinazzo (personal communication), for the meaning of UD. 

30. So Razmjou 2003; see also Schmitt 1991b: 112—13. On the deity Sākurrizziš, compare Koch 1991: 
95,5. 
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Date formulae completed with day number in the Persepolis documents can be compared 
to the standard Old Persian formula known from the Bisotün inscription. The Elamite form 
pirka corresponds to Old Persian 0-k-t-a. Moreover, even the order of the temporal units is of- 
ten the same. In the Elamite versions at Bisotün, the position of month-name and day number 
is inverted in the date formulae. The absence of pirka in the date formulae from Tall-e Malyan 
and Susa is not, however, sufficient to exclude the opposite hypothesis of a syntactical calque 
from Elamite in Old Persian. In this connection, a comparison with the verbal form is-su-uļy 
(from nasalju) after the day number and UD in the Middle Elamite administrative tablets writ- 
ten in Akkadian from Haft Tepe is of great interest (Table 3).?? 


Table 3: Comparison between date formulae with day number in Elamite and related sources. 


ITI month name day number UD is-su-uļ MU year name Tablets from Haft Tepe* (in Akkadian) 

(ASTTI month name ^UD day number KAM/KÁM Tablets from Tall-e Malyän? 

ITI month name na-na day number FAM Kónig 1965, no. 74:45—46 

ITI month name UD day number*%M(- ma) MDP 9, 13:10; 41:5—6; 59:5—6; 70:6; 
77:6; 85:5—6; 97:8; 296:5—6 

: month name in genitive case : m-a-h-y-a : day number : r-u-c-b-i-$ : DB OP (in Old Persian) 

0-k-t-a 

day number Ina-an “TIMES month name-na pi-ir-ka, DB El 

(Spé-ul year number-ummemana)* TIMES month name-na day PF 272:13—15; 1384:12; 1388:8—10; 

number (ya-an pír-ka, 1390:10—12; 1781:12—14 


*: PF 664:12—15; 1797:8—10; 
1802:10—13; 2067:17—20; 2068:19—22 


a. Herrero 1976: 113, no. 6, “L. 10," and n. 5. 
b. Stolper 1984b: 14. The day number is written alone in TTM I 10:7 and 84:5.9. 


In Neo-Elamite the logogram UD “day” occurs constantly in administrative texts; in Achae- 
menid Elamite the phonetic spelling na-an is always preferred, both in the Bisotün inscription 
and in the Fortification texts.?? This usage appears to be an extension of na-na attested in the 
unique Neo-Elamite date formula from a monumental inscription (Kónig 1965, no. 74: 45— 
46). The logogram ITI *month' (marked with the determinative MES in Achaemenid Elamite) 
persisted, while the word for ‘year’ is always written phonetically. In the tablets from Tall-e 
Malyān and Susa, the determinative KAM (and KAM at Tall-e Malyān) follows the day num- 
ber, while at Persepolis the phonetic spelling for the ordinal morpheme suffixed to the regnal 
year is preferred, notwithstanding its writing, which required three or four signs. In the Forti- 


fication texts, the day number is not followed by suffixes or determinatives, confirming a mean- 


31. Basello 2002: 16. Assuming that the so-called “Elamite” month-names from Persepolis do not seem to 
be theonyms. Incidentally, two stray Elamite month-names are preceded by the divine determinative: 4ki-zir- 
zu-ka-li-ku (three times in MDP 22, 165, a tablet in Akkadian from Susa) and SAMITI 4ti-mut-na (on line rev. 
23 of the Neo-Elamite omen text published in Scheil 1917). 

32. E.g., see the text published in Beckman 1991, lines rev. 8—9. On the date formulae at Haft Tepe, see 
Herrero 1976: 113, no. 6, “L. 10,” and n. 5. 

33. Compare UD-da in PF 1342:8 and 1566:7; according to Hallock, it “evidently represents naranda,” i.e., 
‘daily’ (Hallock 1969: 766, s.v. UD da). 
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ing of ‘elapsed’ for pirka;** the preceding nan seems, however, to be singular. In the Persepolis 
texts, nan follows the day number, while the corresponding logogram UD precedes it in the 
administrative documents from Tall-e Malyan and Susa. 

The determinative AS preceding some elements in the date formulae seems to be character- 
istic of Tall-e Malyān and Persepolis (see Stolper 1984b: 14). The suffix -ma, attested at Susa in 
1696 of the date formulae, could partially represent the temporal-locative value expressed by AS 
at Tall-e Malyan. In the Persepolis documents, -ma is also attested, but its usage is too variable 


to assume formulaic connotations. 


2.3. The Administrative Designation kurman 


The most promising bit of continuity in the Elamite administrative documentation is the 
designation kurman. Its formulaic context is, however, so variable that only the syntagma kur- 
man #ALPN-na can be isolated.?? 

Attested in the Persepolis Treasury texts and throughout the administrative categories de- 
fined by Hallock, kurman should be a nominal form or a verbal form with nominal function, 
since it is followed by an anthroponym suffixed with the morpheme -na; otherwise, it would 
have been preceded by the anthroponym without suffix, as happens with a verbal form such as 
Saramana. Assuming an “enlargement” with the infix -ma, the verbal base should be kur-. In one 
instance, the usual spelling kur-mdn is followed by the sign MES (PF 354:1);** other attested 
spellings are kur-man and, rarely, kur-me, kur-me-in?, and kur-mi.? There is also an almost ho- 
mophonous product written GIŠkurmi in PF-NN 2351:13 (Fort. 9030), corresponding to 
GShur mín (mín = mán) in MDP 9, 131:1.38 

The interpretation of the administrative function related to kurman is much debated.?? Since 
in the Bisotün inscription Elamite kur-pi means ‘hands’, a syntagma parallel to kurman seems to 
be represented by Aramaic lyd, known from the Aramaic documents from the Treasury. In 
PF 422:7, ‘hand’ is written with the Akkadian logographic spelling SUMES 41 Therefore, the 
supposed "enlarged" verbal base kurma- could mean etymologically ‘to pass through one’s 
hands’, or simply ‘to have in hand, handle’. In the administrative documents, kurman became, 


however, a permanent part of a formulary assuming a figurative meaning. 


34. As for the year number followed by pirka-na in PF-NN 840:11 (= Fort. 3108; according to EIW: 213, 
s.v. pír-qa). See also PF 1334:12—13 and 1335:11—13, where a month-name is followed by pirka. 

35. As above, in order to track correspondences between the Acropolis texts and the Persepolis texts, the 
formulaic contexts often have to be reduced to their smallest constituents. 

36. Steve 1992: 163, no. 554; kur-min in the simplified transliteration by Hallock; kur-min in EIW. 

37. kur-me: PF 285:14, 417:3 and 2046:1 (the latter occurrence not listed in Hallock 1969: 716b, s.v. kur- 
min); kur-me-in': PE-NN 1343:2 (Fort. 5045); kur-mi: PF 248:2. 

38. Transliterated “(giS) KUR+SAL” in Scheil 1907: 116, although the signs were the same as in kurman 
(transliterated “GIR”); Scheil was aware of this (see Scheil 1907: 4). See also EIW: 528, s.v. GIS.kur-min. 

39. Poebel 1938: 133 n. 8; Cameron 1948: 48—49; Hallock 1969: 10—12, * Kurmin"; Hinz 1970: 422; Hal- 
lock 1985: 598—99; Grillot 1986: 149; EIW: 528, s.v. kur-min. 

40. DB El III:62 (= DB OP $54), transliterated and translated in Grillot-Susini et al. 1993: 35, 55. Already 
Cameron 1948: 49, and Hallock 1969: 11. See also EIW: 529, s.v. kur-pi. Delaunay 1974: 211 compared it to 
Akkadian Sa gāt, ‘under the control of”, ‘in power of”, from gātu, ‘hand’; revived in Grillot 1986: 149. Cf. Bow- 
man 1970: 32 and n. 55. 

41. A similar occurrence is found in the Achaemenid royal inscription DSe El $5:35 (SUME ma hu-ut- 
tuk-ka,). 
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In the Acropolis tablets, kurman is written invariably kur-mdn (GIR in Scheil’s translitera- 
tion) and occurs in 194 tablets out of 298, including three tablets with more kurman designa- 
tions: in MDP 9, 114 and 124, Kuddakaka and Barriman are designated as kurman; in MDP 9, 
5, five kurman designations occur. These instances are not, however, transactions controlled by 
several individuals designated as kurman, but several transactions happening or recorded in the 
same time span, each related to its own kurman.** While in the Persepolis documents many in- 
dividuals are designated as kurman, in the Acropolis texts there are only fourteen, among whom 
Kuddakaka prevails with at least 165 occurrences (Tables 4—5).** 


Table 4: Tabulation of the occurrences of anthroponyms designated as kurman in the Acropolis texts from 
Susa. Occurrences partially or entirely restored according to Jusifov 1963 are counted separately. 


anthroponym occurrences status 


ku-ud-da-ka,-ka, 165 


nearly entirely restored 


entirely restored 


hu-ban-nu-kaš 


tal-lak-ki-tin 


bar-ri-man 


si-ik-ka,-ka, 
tak-ku-ku 


hu-ban-|...] 


ra-ma-|. .. | 


za-[...] 


ku-tur-te-ir 


ha-mi-ti-ti 


um-man-da-da 


pír-ri 


Ble aa a a a l o rw] rm] ef eo] 


hu-ban-ki-tin 


NN 


=. 


In MDP 9, 86, 164 and 285, Kuddakaka is designated as kurman in a rather unusual formulaic 
position and then named again in the last section of the text; in the last tablet, the second oc- 
currence of the anthroponym is followed by the title(?) aras hutlak (see Table 5).* 

Further comparative data for kurman could be provided by the administrative tablets from 
Tall-e Malyān. Stolper considered, but ultimately rejected, the idea that the syntagma PI+PIR 
DISPN had a similar sense and function (Stolper 1984b: 11). The contextual position and its 
frequency of kurman in the Acropole texts are comparable to those of kurman in the Persepolis 
texts. Like kurman, PI+PĪR is never attested in concomitance with the verb du- as the main ac- 
tion of the administrative record (except for sirak ak duka, which possibly has to be considered 


42. MDP 9, 5 is perhaps more questionable: after four single transactions, each with its own kurman, PAP 
huttukki [. . .] Huban-kitin DUMU EŠŠANA |. . .] follows, the first gap being legitimately restored with lipka 
kurman in Jusifov 1963: 202, no. 6. 

43. Compare Steve 1986: 13—14. 

44. In MDP 9, 164:2, the restoration of the anthroponym Kuddakaka is probably correct, since no other 
anthroponyms begin with the sign ku and are designated as kurman in the Acropolis tablet, except for the once- 
attested Kuturter. 

45. See Waters 2000: 94 for a discussion of this title. 
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Table 5: Tabulation of the occurrences of the anthroponyms designated as kurman in the Acropolis tablets 
grouped by the month occurring in the date formula of the tablet. 


month 


anthroponym I | H| HI IV V | VI VII VIII) IX | X | XI | XII | Rahal | sum 


bar-ri-man 1 1 2 
hu-ban-ki-tin 1 1 
hu-ban-nu-kaš 1 1 1 3 
ku-ud-da-ka,-ka, 9 | 11 16 16 15 5 5 13 9 13 15 11 | 138 
ku-tur-te-ir 1 
pir-ri 1 
ra-ma-|. .. | 1 1 
si-ik-ka,-ka, 1 1 2 
tal-lak-ki-tin 1 1 3 
um-man-da-da 1 1 
Sum 13 | 15 16 18| 2 7 9 14 15 19 17 14 


as a whole). In the documents from Tall-e Malyān, no other individual is, however, involved 
besides the one designated as PI+PIR (Table 6, p. 72). The contrary is the case with the 
Acropolis texts. 

Seven tablets from Tall-e Malyān list more than one anthroponym designated as PI+PIR: 
TTM I 66 (Šala-miriš, Kuk-zana, Kisišak, Tempipi), 67 (Napupu and Huban-mirris), 68 (Na- 
pupu, Huban-mirris), 70 (Appume, KI.MIN Haltir-aksir), 73 (Sirikis, Akkamen, Kuk-zana, 
Akkamen, Akkamen a-ak Kisisak a-ak Kuk-zana), 76 (i tak Kidin-naku, Kidin-[. . . |), 90 (Na- 
pupu a-ak Huban-mirris).** In some cases, we are facing more single transactions, each with a 
PI+PĪR (once written as KI.MIN ditto") followed by an anthroponym; elsewhere, two or 
more anthroponyms are linked by a-ak ‘and’. The latter instance is never attested with kurman. 
The fact that an anthroponym following PI+PIR in one text may also be the subject of the 
verb du- in another proves that PI+PIR is not a permanent title but a designation strictly related 
to the administrative action recorded in the tablet. Similarly, Kuddakaka is not the kurman of 
Susa but simply the most commonly mentioned person designated as kurman in the Acropole 
texts. 

For kurman, Hallock alternated between “supplied by’ and ‘entrusted to” in his translations. *” 
For PI+PĪR, Stolper was inclined to ‘entrusted to’ and specifically to ‘transferred (for account- 
ability) to’, following the Mesopotamian administrative action expressed by the syntagma pigitti 
PN.* This reading is strengthened by the logographic writing SIG;, attested for pigittu in a 
wide range of Mesopotamian documents (Old Babylonian and later lexical texts, Ur III admin- 
istrative texts, and occasionally even in Neo-Babylonian legal texts).*? PI+PÍR at Tall-e Mal- 
yan and kurman at Susa and Persepolis are, however, so pervasively attested that they probably 


46. On i tak, see Stolper 1984b: 109: “here, i tak evidently amplifies, repeats or perhaps even glosses PI+PĪR.” 

47. Hallock 1969: 11. See also Stolper 1984b: 11: "N[eo-]|E[lamite] and A[chaemenid |E[lamite] adminis- 
trative texts identify disbursers with kurmin PN-na, ‘by the hand of, entrusted by PN’.” 

48. Stolper 1984b: 11—12. For example, in the Neo-Assyrian administrative records published in Fales and 
Postgate 1992 (SAA 7) and 1995 (SAA 11), piqittu occurs three times in formulaic contexts similar to the Elam- 
ite ones (i.e., following a product list and followed by an anthroponym): SAA 7, 64, I:3 and 10; SAA 7, 65, 1:2’. 
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Table 6: Tabulation of the occurrences of anthroponyms designated as PI+PĪR 
in the texts from Tall-e Malyan. 


anthroponym occurrences 


Akkamen 14 


Huban-mirriš 7 


Tempipi 6 


Kuk-zana 


Napupu 
Sunkiki 
Kisišak 


Ururu 
Haltir-akšir 
Kir-akšir 
Lakaka 


DI NI dw] O] GC] S| +| 01 


Appume 
Baliri 


Beruru 
ENpipi 
Kidin-naku 
Kidin... 
Mastiksir 
Na... 
Nakuhahpu 
Sirikiš 


Šala-miriš 


Susnaki 


Te: 


Term; a. 


Temmeme 
Unas 
Unukaš 


represent an indigenous Elamite development. Vallat regarded, however, PI+PIR as a local 
graphic variant for GIR, representing in turn a writing equivalent to GIR, a well-known logo- 
graphic writing in the Mesopotamian administrative tradition for Akkadian sepu ‘foot’, with the 
meaning of “under responsibility of”, literally, *(at) the foot of”. 

A similar formulaic expression from an Elamite context is provided by an Akkadian admin- 
istrative tablet found at Haft Tepe and dated ca. 1400 8.c.:51 


49. Ie., IGI+PĪR, which differs from PI+PÍR by only a single corner wedge. Stolper 1984b: 11—12; see 
also EIW: 207, s.v. PI+PIR. The sign PIR printed in Stolper 1984b: 12 ends with a single vertical wedge instead 
of two placed one upon the other; compare Stolper 1984b: 178, no. 383. 

50. Vallat 1987a; cf. Steve 1992: 160, no. 444: *Vallat propose de lire GIR le PI + PIR des textes élamites 
de Malyan, avec le sens reconnu à ce terme dans les tablettes économiques"; Stolper 2003: 204—5. See CAD S/ 
II: 367a, s.v. Sepu(m). 

51. Published in Beckman 1991. 
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46 GU, ša i-še-pi-il-ti-ir-ra 
30 GU, ša ta-aš-ri-ti 
ŠU.NIGIN, 76 GU, pi-ha-at 


at-ta-na-pir 


46 oxen of PN1, 30 oxen of PN2—total: 76 oxen, administrative responsibility of PN3 


The term piķātu points to a general responsibility and is less specialized than pigittu. It is worth 
noting that the graphic appearance of the signs pi-ha on the tablet resembles that of PI+PĪR in 
the documents from Tall-e Malyan. 

In the first edition of the Acropolis tablets, Scheil transliterated kurman as ‘GIR’, i.e., GIR 
of current syllabaries. In his introduction, Scheil (1907: 4) gave the following reason for his 
choice: 


Je propose d’y voir le signe ANSU ou GIR si usité dans les anciens textes babyloniens, pour 
désigner le tabellion. Il différe légérement de ANSU-(KUR-R A) (passim) et de NIR -(GAL), 
tabl. 238, 3. Mais on sait assez combien peu logiquement tous les signes dérivés de l'ANSU 
archaique ont évolué, en se partageant ses significations. Je rends provisoirement le signe 


KUR + SAL par GIR. 


Scheil thus anticipated for kurman the suggestions advanced by Vallat for PI+PIR; i.e., the di- 
lemma between a logogram borrowed from the Mesopotamian tradition (GIR at Tall-e Mal- 
yan according to Vallat, GIR at Susa according to Scheil) and an Elamite phonetic rendering 
(kur-man at Susa and Persepolis). The variants in spelling at Persepolis point to the latter solu- 
tion, the evidence from Susa to the former. 

Steve (1988) was able to connect with the Akkadian syllabary an Achaemenid Elamite sign 
whose correct readings had already been singled out by Hallock: the readings are šab/šap, the 
related Akkadian sign GIR, the readings being derived from the logographic use of the sign for 
writing šēpu. This sign is known also from Tall-e Malyan, where it is clearly distinct from 
PI+PĪR. 

An additional piece of evidence is the "forme curieuse" of the sign KAR in MDP 9, 
154:11, closely resembling PI+PIR from Tall-e Malyan (fig. 1).?? Excluding the graphic ap- 
pearance attested in a text of Sutruk-Nahhunte II—chronologically closer to the documents 
from Tall-e Malyan, but pertaining to the diverging epigraphic tradition of royal inscrip- 
tions—it would be attractive to suggest an internal development from PI+PĪR. In this case, 
the sign KAR could assume the Elamite phonetic value kur,, being either a shortened, or not 
“enlarged,” form of kurman, or even a spelling for ‘hand’, notwithstanding the isolated middle 
Elamite plural form ki-ir-pi.5* 

We thus are back to the Elamite ‘hands’ (kurpi) going through the Akkadian ‘foot’ (sepu). 
Aramaic lyd probably represents a parallel to, but not an origin for, the designation kurman. It 
should be stressed that, even assuming that PI+PÍR and kurman are equivalent designations, the 


52. Steve 1992: 113, N III B, 1, ‘a’, and 156, no. 376*. Stolper noted that PI+PĪR occurs also in MDP 9, 
277:3, but the context is too fragmentary for any useful comparison (Stolper 1984b: 12 and n. 28). 

53. For the royal inscription, see Steve 1992: 111, no. 376*, ‘N II 3’; König 1965, plate 34, no. 80. The 
text was published in Kónig 1965: 147—48 and plate 10, no. 72:11. 

54. "Verbs with the auxiliary (-)ma- occur only in forms with final -ka” at Tall-e Malyān (Stolper 1984b: 
24); compare the verbal form hu-ma-ak. For ki-ir-pi, see König 1965: 121—22, no. 54, 1:54; EIW: 469, s.v. ki-ir-pi. 
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KT AARP LU gali Mam" 
FA YE EET rp yh e 


Figure 1. Graphic appearances of the sign PI+PĪR in the tablets from Tall-e Malyan (after Stolper 1984b: 
178) and the sign kar in the Acropolis tablets (after Steve 1992: 113, no. 376*). The letter “a” marks the 
anomalous appearance occurring in MDP 9, 154:11. 


actions performed by the related administrative functions could have changed diachronically. 
Considering the enlargement of the Achaemenid administration as attested by the Persepolis 
texts, it appears unlikely that an individual designated as kurman in a text from Susa carried out 
the same tasks or exerted the same authority as the one so designated in a Persepolis text. Doc- 
uments provide a codified designation; formulaic context, not etymology, provides a better un- 
derstanding of the function of a word/phrase.?? The formulaic language itself may, however, be 
an impassable hindrance. Even if the meaning of kurman is in some way related to ‘hand’, it is 
unlikely that Kuddakaka handled all the kukti clothes that he had to manage as kurman at Susa. 


2.4. The Importance of Formulary Exceptions 


Is it possible to reconstruct the administrative practice through the study of the stereotyped 
bureaucratic formulary? This question arises even for Neo-Assyrian administrative texts, which 
are, as a whole, much better understood than Elamite administrative texts.? By focusing espe- 
cially on the rare instances of the exception in the formulary, such as i tak interposed between 
PI+PIR and the anthroponym at Tall-e Malyān, we may be able to gain a better understand- 
ing.” The exceptions are tiny breaking points where the formulaic language failed to express 
fully the complexity of a concrete situation. Exceptions are relevant even when exceptional 
only for our knowledge, which is mainly molded by the chance of archaeological discoveries. 
Two texts, MDP 9, 165 and PF 335, are conspicuous for their anomalies with respect to the 
corpus of tablets to which they belong. At the same time, MDP 9, 165 closely resembles texts 
from the Fortification archive and PF 335 resembles texts from the Acropole archive. These re- 
semblances suggest that the differences between Susa and Persepolis are not due primarily to 


different administrations or historical periods but to different administrative compartments. 


2.4.1. MDP 9, 165 
MDP 9, 165 is the only document from the Acropolis of Susa where the amount of a prod- 
uct is followed by measures of capacity (GUR and QA).?? Unfortunately, the text is fragmen- 


55. See also Hallock 1969: 11: “The possible range of significance for such an expression as kurmin PN-na, 
as for PN damana and PN Saramana, even when the literal meaning is known, is very wide because there is no 
outward indication of the nature of its relationship to the surrounding context.” 

56. Fales and Postgate 1992: xvi; Radner 1997. 

57. This is true even when the exceptional may be due simply to archaeological chance. 

58. Scheil 1907: 146; on GUR, compare Steve 1992: 147, no. 111. The indication of measures of capacity 
is, of course, the standard adminsitrative practice at Persepolis (Hallock 1969: 72; however, GUR is not attested 
in the Persepolis tablets). 
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tary: the product name cannot be easily restored, and both the date and the place are lost. The 
verbal forms du-iš and li-is-ta are recognizable, but not the main action verb. The attested an- 
throponyms are hapax legomena in the Acropolis tablets, except for BEum-ba-nu-nu, qualified as 
DUMU su-un-ki[-x|-na and preceded by EŠŠANA; it is likely that the other two occur- 
rences of this anthroponym in the Acropolis tablets refer to a different individual. 

Despite these lacunae, MDP 9, 165 proves that the administration of Susa dealt not only 
with textiles, weapons, and tools but also with other types of products whose transactions were 


recorded by means of a separate administrative formulary. 


2.4.2. PF 335 

PF 335 is a rectangular tablet (3.6 x 6.7 x 1.6 cm) that carries no seal impressions; its text 
contains no date formula. Even a hasty look at its content reveals the peculiarity of the text 
among the Fortification documents. Lines are short, amounts are low and not followed by units 
of measure, the meanings of the items listed are almost all unknown, the formal structure is lin- 
ear, and the wording concise. The listed items are grouped under the label huttukki, a word that 
occurs in no other place in the published Fortification texts. Other anomalies were noted by 
Hallock, who included PF 335 in his category D, “General receipts,” without firm conviction. 
In the introduction to that textual category, Hallock (1969: 18) wrote: 


PF 335 makes a rare reference to something non-edible and inanimate; although the mean- 
ings of the other terms are unknown, the presence of like, "spike", makes it probable that 


work materials are involved. 


Together with kurman and Šušun ‘Susa’, one of the most attested words in the Acropolis tablets 
is huttukki, occurring 150 times after a PAP sign grouping the listed products; the only excep- 
tion is MDP 9, 6: rev. 5, where huttukki is preceded by the determinative for vegetable products 
and wooden tools in a seemingly non-formulaic context. The concomitance with PAP, to- 
gether with an apparently clear nominal derivation from the verb hutta- ‘to do, make’, led Hal- 
lock to suggest the meaning ‘manufactured (objects)'. 9? 

Notwithstanding the resemblance, it is not easy to explain this derivation from hutta-. While 
hu-ut-tuk is a verbal form of Hallock's conjugation II (‘it has been done’) with function of ver- 
bal adjective (‘made’), and hu-ut-tuk-ka, is the same form with a connective -a (both forms 
well-attested but only in Achaemenid Elamite), the final -i in huttukki allows very few compari- 
sons. One of these should be du-ka,-ki, which, according to Hallock, corresponds to *dukkak, 
a conjugation II form from the verbal base dukka-.*! 

While huttuk and huttuka were written both as hu-ut-tuk(-) and hu-ut-tá-, the spelling of 
huttukki 1s invariably hu-ut-tuk-ki. It thus seems possible to split huttukki into the compound 
word hut-tukki, where hut could be a shortened form of the verb hutta- followed by the verbal 
base tukki-. The element hut can be compared to the reduplicated form huthut *(royal) stores, 
materials’, attested at Persepolis with different spellings, among which are hu-ut-KI.MIN and 
hu-ut-tū-KI.MIN, sometimes with AS as determinative.*? According to Hallock, the base 


59. See Vallat 1998a: 311 for the historiographic relevance of this epithet. 

60. Hallock 1969: 700, s.v. huttukki. Cf. EIW: 734—735, s.v. hu-ut-tuk-ki, *. . . angefertigte Gegenstände, 
Geräte. In den Susa-Tāfelchen oft einfach Sachen" 

61. Hallock 1969: 682, s.v. dukaki; perhaps rather to be connected to duka (form of the verb du-). dukaki 
occurs only in Fort. 8628:9 (not numbered as PF-NN). 

62. Hallock 1969: 699, s.v. huthut. 
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tukki- (perhaps not by chance always written tuk-ki) means ‘to cut, engrave’.°? The word 
probably implies, however, a wider semantic spectrum, if it is in some way connected to the 
syntagmas hupe in tukkime (always written tuk-ki-me in Achaemenid Elamite) or in tik-ka, (oc- 
curring in “Middle” Elamite votive formulae), both possibly meaning ‘for this reason'. ^ 

The syntagma PAP hu-ut GN in MDP 9, 66:5 and the occurrences of tuk’-ki listed in the 
glossary by Scheil strengthen the compound-form hypothesis: among the compound words 
with tukki, te-ib-ba-tuk-ki and me-is-tuk-ki occur in the same text (MDP 9, 37:2, 6). The first 
element in me-is-tuk-ki seems to be attested also in me-is-ra-ti on line 4.66 

If we consider the formulae with lipka (including the two “envelopes” MDP 9, 2 and 293), 
huttukki is omitted only in MDP 9, 175, where PAP 59 li-ip-te (the number 59 corresponding 
to the sum of the amounts of the various products listed above) is written instead. Similarly, the 
other two occurrences of lipte in the Acropolis texts are not accompanied by huttukki (MDP 9, 
73:1 and 264:4).% In the formulae with humaka, huttukki does not occur in three tablets: in 
MDP 9, 11 and 229, where only amounts and anthroponyms are written in the product list, 
thus the product name is written after the total (PAP amount) instead of huttukki; a similar for- 
mal context is attested in MDP 9, 22, even if in the list two clauses (including a mention of the 
title GAL E.GAL) appear instead of the expected anthroponyms.% In MDP 9, 3, with ud-da- 
ka, as verbal form of the main action formula, huttukki seems to be replaced by pa-me-ka,, a 
hapax legomenon in Elamite, immediately following PAP. 

Generally, no number is written between PAP and huttukki. If a number follows PAP, the 
number is not followed by huttukki, but by a product name. At Tall-e Malyan, the only pos- 
sible formal parallel to huttukki is PAP an-nu, attested four times, in two cases followed by 
PI+PÍR.% Otherwise, PAP is always followed by a number.” On the basis of the evidence 
from Tall-e Malyan, PAP an-nu marks a grouping, while PAP.PAP a grand total. According to 
Stolper, annu is a loanword from Akkadian annú ‘this’ or an Akkadian logogram for an Elamite 
determinative pronoun. It seems to recall PAP hi ‘this (being a) a total of’, known from the 
Persepolis tablets (Stolper 1984b: 119). The formulaic context, apart from the absence of a 
number, is, however, different. 

Scheil (1907: 3) assigned a more specialized meaning to huttukki: 


Le sens de huttukki sont “ce qui a été fait” et “ce qui a été envoyé?" Ce dernier sens s'appli- 


que mieux ici. 


63. Hallock 1969: 763, s.v. tukki-. 

64. Grillot 1982: 8—9, “seconde formule”; in in place of the pronominal form ir (Hallock 1969: 702a, s.v. 
intukkime). Compare also ku-uk-tuk-ka, (Hallock 1969: 715a, s.v. kuktukka). 

65. Scheil 1907: 229, s.v. tuk (?)-ki. 

66. See also the occurrences of mestukki (MDP 9, 95:8) and mesrati (MDP 9, 74:3, 117:10, and 173:15). 

67. Judging from the royal inscription DNd and its bas-relief, the meaning of lipte should be ‘bow’ (Hallock 
1969: 721, s.v. lipte). The corresponding Old Persian word remains, however, of uncertain etymology (Kent 
1953: 206, s.v. vaçabara-), leaving room for Hinz's interpretation as ‘clothes, clothing’ (Hinz 1973: 57, and EIW: 
824, s.v. li-ip-te; see also Jusifov 1963: 248, s.v. lipte, and Schmitt 2000: 46). This latter meaning agrees with the 
occurrence in MDP 9, 175, where lipte seems to be a common noun suitable for referring to different articles 
of clothing. On the other hand, huttukki occurs both after articles of clothing and weapons such as ap-ti ‘axe’ 
(Hallock 1969: 670, s.v. apti), or sa-ah ‘point of an arrow’. 

68. E written in place of E as remarked in Steve 1992: 152, no. 308. 

69. TTM I 84:6’, 85:5, 86:10, 20. The occurrences in the last tablet are followed by PI+PĪR (but the first 
is restored). PAP is a distinctive feature of Stolper's category B. 

70. See the list of occurrences with their respective context in Stolper 1984b: 201, s.v. PAP. 
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The occurrence of huttukki in PF 335, the only occurrence of the word in the thousands of 
texts from the Fortification archive, may support arguments for a specialized meaning for the 
word (i.e., neither ‘item’ nor ‘thing’). The text can be divided into four sections, each corre- 
sponding to a grouping (Table 7). The first grouping is marked by PAP amount hu-ut-tuk-ki 
PN du-iš. The second grouping is identical, except for the writing KI.MIN ‘ditto’ replacing 
huttukki. This also applies to the third grouping, even if the sum is omitted and the verbal form 
dus is replaced by id-du-nu-ik ‘it was given”.?! In the last grouping the sum is written, but the 
anthroponym representing the subject of the action is not preceded either by huttukki or 
KI. MIN, and it is not followed by a verbal form (perhaps an oversight, or to be inferred from 
the preceding grouping). The text is thus closed, rather unusually, by an anthroponym. 


Table 7: Text of tablet PF 335 arranged in vertical columns in order to facilitate a structural comparison. 
Signs marked by double underline were written over erasure. 


(1) 1 ba-is-ra-um (17) 1 ba-is-ra-um 
(2) 1 li-gi (8) 1 li-gi (13) 1 li-gi (18) 1 ligi 

(3) 1 el-pi? (9) 1 el-pi (14) 1 el-pi (19) 1 el-pi 

(4) 1 at-ti hi-pi-it (10) 1 at-ti 


(5) 1 šu-ul-lu 


(6) PAP 5 hu-ut-tuk-ki (11) PAP3 KIMIN — |(15) PAP KIMIN  |(20) PAP3 
(7) PAL ax ni - te-' da (12) HAlna-an- HAlya-a-$à-a-ya HALpy-uk-te-i2-2[a] 
ku-ba-li-ir 
dul-iš du-iš (16) id-du-nu-ik 


a. Here and in the following lines, the sign el was transliterated as EL: by Hallock, since it begins with a corner 
wedge instead of a vertical wedge; it can be considered to be an unusual graphic appearance of el (Steve 1992: no. 564, 
and EIW: 395, s.v. el-pi). 


The structure of the text is simple and invites comparison with the Acropolis texts, especially 
those having a list of products followed by the verbal form lipka.”? It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that dus is the action verb only in the first two sections of PF 335; the main action verb 
seems to be lacking. Since here the PAP signs seem to mark the groupings and not the main 
action formula, the true anomalies, unparalleled at Susa, are huttukki after a grouping and the 
amount between PAP and huttukki. If huttukki had been missing, we would have faced the 
structure, common in the Acropolis texts, of a list of products followed by dus; however, the 
main action verb of these tablets is humaka. In addition, groupings are not frequent in the 
Acropolis tablets, except in the largest ones.”* It may also be noteworthy that the scribe made 
several erasures on PF 335. 


71. Hallock 1969: 683, s.v. dunuk. Compare EIW: 742, s.v. id-du-nu-ik. 

72. In PF 335 lipka is, however, replaced by dus, and, conversely, in the Acropolis texts huttukki is never at- 
tested in tablets having du- as main action verb (placed after the products and referring to all of them). 

73. For example, in MDP 9, 23, 24, 28, 38, and 47; also with only one grouping PAP alongside the PAP in 
the main action formula as in MDP 9, 31, 33, and 37. 
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With one exception, li-gi, the listed products are hapax legomena in Elamite documenta- 
tion.’ The term li-gi is attested three times in the texts from Tall-e Malyan (always followed 
by determinative MES) and several times in the Acropolis texts. 7? In Achaemenid Elamite, li-gi 
(always preceded by determinative AS and qualified by a following ASik-nu-mas-na) is also 
known from the trilingual royal inscriptions DPi and XPi, where li-gi and its lexical equivalents 
in Old Persian and Babylonian stand out at the beginning of each textual unit.” These inscrip- 
tions are ideological labels (the three languages are presented as a status symbol, even and espe- 
cially for illiterate people) and the objects over which the text is engraved provide us with real 
instances of li-gi. Unfortunately, even with a concrete object in hand, we cannot point out with 
certainty its function: the object is commonly described as a peg or a door-knob.77 

Regarding the anthroponyms mentioned in PF 335, one (44! na-a-sd-a-ya) is a hapax legome- 
non, two (HAL ¿En -te-"da!, HAlya-an-ku-ba-li-in are attested with an alternate spelling in 
other Fortification texts (PF 2003:2 and 325:6—7, respectively), and the last (H^-pu-uk-te-iz- 


z[a]) occurs at least in eight other texts.”* Except for HAL 


na-an-ku-ba-li-ir, an Iranian origin has 
been proposed for each of them. ? 

PF 335 1s thus extremely relevant in discussing possible continuity in administrative formu- 
lary from Susa to Persepolis. Some elements (huttukki, li-gi, and the concise spellings) suggest 
that the tablet may even have been brought by chance from Susa to Persepolis. Its formulaic 
structure has, however, no exact equivalent in the Acropolis texts. Moreover, the anthro- 
ponyms in the text are mostly Iranian, and three of them are attested in other Persepolis texts. 
PF 335 suggests that different administrative departments, each dealing with a particular class of 
goods, operated around Persepolis.* The text of PF 335 further suggests that administrative re- 


cording of the same type as found at Susa may be preserved in the Persepolis archives. 


3. Continuity and Change 


The rise of the Achaemenid Persian dynasty and the establishment and expansion of its em- 
pire has fascinated historians since antiquity. The biblical concept of a succession of empires, but 


74. In Hallock’s transliteration, li-ke (ke = ké); lu-gi in Scheil 1907; li-kí according to the Achaemenid Royal 
Inscriptions Project (Chicago Oriental Institute). 

75. Tall-e Malyan: TTM I 24:2, 25:3, 67:6, translated as ‘bolts’ or ‘pegs’. On the determinative MES, see 
Stolper 1984b: 20, “Logograms.” Acropole texts: MDP 9, 30:1, 49:9, 130:7 (next product in the product list: 
sir-me), 141:7 (next product: sir-me), 145: rev. 4 (next product: [si]r'-ri-me); 186:1 (next product: sir-me); 80: 
rev. 2 (next product: GIS sir. rime). 

76. DPi: in four exemplars from Persepolis; another fragment was found at Susa (note the comments of 
Schmitt 2000: 65). To my knowledge, two exemplars are at the National Museum of Iran (Tehran) and two at 
the Oriental Institute Museum (Chicago); see Herzfeld 1938: pl. 7 (top and middle); Schmitt 2000: pl. 34; 
Schmidt 1957: 50, fig. 4. XPi: in one exemplar, now at the Oriental Institute Museum, with the Akkadian text 
entirely damaged; see Herzfeld 1938: pl. 7 (bottom). 

77. Schmitt 2000: 65. A comparison with middle-Elamite inscribed pegs could show further elements of 
continuity. 

78. EIW: 239, s.v. bu-uk-te-iz-za. 

79. See Zadok 1977: 79a for HAlya-an-ku-ba-li-ir. For the others: *naisaya- (Hinz 1975: 172); *rašnudāta- 
(Hinz 1975: 200); *buxtaiča- (Hinz 1975: 68). 

80. See also Hallock 1973: 321 and 323; Garrison and Root 2001: 29 (“the isolated “Tools” text” is PF 335). 
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wrapped in an historiographic consciousness, still lives in handbooks where the history of the 
ancient Near East ends at the Mesopotamian- Persian nexus.*! According to Harmatta (1971: 3), 


... the foundation of the Old Persian Empire was undoubtedly an important link in the de- 
velopment of the ancient world. It happened for the first time in the history of humanity that 
the huge territory stretching from Libya to the Pamir, from Sudan to the Syr Darya was in- 
corporated into a relative unity by an empire, which was practically a historical summing up 
of the results achieved by the earlier Near Eastern states in social-economic, technical and cul- 
tural fields, and which with its two centuries long existence exerted a significant influence on 


the further historical development. 


As Briant remarks, the historian cannot restrain himself from focusing on the premises of such 
an "event": 


L'historien qui travaille sur la longue durée sait bien qu'un régne illustre et un événement dé- 


cisif s'inscrivent dans une histoire qui plonge ses racines dans un passé fécond.*? 


Ghirshman (1968) already noted the critical “róle de la civilisation élamite” in the elaboration 
“de celle des Perses" For him, the two cultures interacted as two distinct elements in contact. 9? 
A dozen years earlier, Ghirshman had developed the complementary hypothesis of a Persian 
element in Neo-Elamite Susa, codified in the archaeological label “Village perse— 
achéménide #4 

Recent scholarship has reconsidered the impact of Median rule in the ancient Near East in 
the first half of the 1st millennium B.c.** If Median rule (whatever form it may have taken) did 
not produce a political aggregation capable of turning the western "periphery" of the Iranian 
highlands into a new “center,” its founding role with respect to the subsequent Achaemenid 
"empire" was negligible. From a historiographic perspective, this reevalution has left room for 
a kind of less ethnically or linguistically characterized continuity. As Dandamaev (1989: 1) 
observed: 


The country where the Persians settled was the native land of the Elamites. This people has 
built up an extremely old and original civilization, which exercised considerable influence 


upon the material and intellectual culture of the Persians. 


Archaeological data for settlement continuity in the Kur river basin and in the Persepolis area 


during the first half of the 1st millennium B.C. is, however, scarce.** 


According to Carter 
(1994: 67, 76), Elamites and Persians met in an intermediate zone between Fars and Susiana, 
probably in the intermontane plains of Ram Hormuz and Behbehan. Textual evidence gives 


some support to the idea that these plains functioned as both geopolitical poles and trading 


81. Compare Liverani 1991: 934—948, “Epilogo.” 

82. Briant 1996: 23; already in Briant 1984: 72. 

83. See also the treatment of Elam in Ghirshman 1951 and Frye 1963: 66—68, especially 67. 

84. Ghirshman 1954, especially 71—74. Compare Stronach 1974; see also Dandamaev 1989: 2—3. 

85. Sancisi- Weerdenburg 1988, 1990; Liverani 1991: 918, 928—30. From an archaeological perspective, see 
Genito 1986, 1995, and 2005; Muscarella 1987; and also Razmjou 2005. From a linguistic perspective, see 
Rossi 1981: 115—60 and, recently, Schmitt 2003. See also the historiographic remarks in Lanfranchi et al. 2003: 
397—406, “Afterword.” 

86. Carter 1984: 179, 181; 1994, especially 67. See also Sumner 1994, especially 102. 
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nodes. In these plains may be located some of the places mentioned in both the Acropolis texts 
and in the Fortification texts. Candidates include Kurdušum, Huhnur, and especially Hidali;*” 
the last is mentioned also in the Assyrian Annals as a royal city gereb Sadé rūgūti ‘in the middle 
of the far mountains'.** 

For Miroschedji (1985: 295), it was this meeting of Elamite and Iranian that gave birth to 
the “Persians” as people with an ethnic consciousness. Potts (1999: 351) referred to it as "one 
of the most interesting cases of ethnogenesis and acculturation in Iranian history" 9? Steve 
(1991: 7—8) recognized in the millenary history of Elam a strong component of continuity and 
originality, which became unrecognizable only with the fusion of Elamite and Iranian: "les su- 
jets élamites du roi Darius ne se sont pas aperçus sans doute que l'Elam venait de disparaitre.””” 


Perrot (1981: 79—80) suggested, however, that continuity was assured in four domains: 


Par sa langue, ses scribes, ses administrateurs, ses soldats, l'Elam jouera un rôle de premier plan 


dans la réorganisation et la conduite des affaires de l'empire [perse]. 


While some other scattered texts supply scraps of further evidence, the Acropolis tablets 
from Susa and the Fortification tablets and Treasury tablets from Persepolis stand as milestones 
in marking the shift between continuity and change in Elamite language and writing, socio- 
economic life, administrative practice, onomastics, toponymy, deities, and religious ritual. 

The administrative system documented by the Fortification texts is quantitatively and qual- 
itatively exceptional. Administrative documents became more complex and new elements 
entered into their structure. The shape of tablets changed. The designation kurman was main- 
tained, but new specialized occupations appeared: the form Saramana seems to point to an old 
administrative action embodied at Persepolis in a newly established office. 

The discontinuity in scale between Susa and Persepolis is exemplified by the lack of corre- 
spondence in administrative textual typologies. Isolated cases, such as MDP 9, 165 and PF 335, 
suggest traces of continuity. Our perception of the administrative typologies may not, however, 
match that of ancient scribes. This may be indicated by the wide spectrum of Hallock's cate- 
gories grouped in one and the same “Journal” (Hallock's category V) and possibly by the stor- 
age arrangement of the Fortification tablets.?! 

Perhaps the most significant proof of continuity is the use of the Elamite language itself. The 
fact that Elamite was chosen as one of the three languages of Achaemenid monumental epig- 
raphy most likely indicates a direct linkage with Middle and Neo-Elamite royal ideology. At 
the same time, the inclusion of the long Elamite inscriptions at Bisotün, well beyond the tra- 
ditional boundaries of Elam, paradigmatically marked the new role of the Elamite language in 
the Achaemenid period: it was no longer simply a language of a king and his people but a lan- 


87. Kurdušum: Koch 1986: 144—45; 1990: 163—64; cf. Hallock 1977: 132. Huhnur: Duchene 1986; Koch 
1987: 268; 1990: 198—99; Vallat 1993: 102, s.v. Huhnur. Hidali: Hinz 1961: 251; EIW: 656, s.v. h.hi-da-li; also 
Miroschedji 1986: 217; cf. Koch 1986: 142—43; 1987: 266; 1990: 208—13; Vallat 1993: 96, s.v. (H)idali; c£. Wa- 
ters 2000: 33 and n. 13. 

88. See the textual references listed in Parpola 1970: 160—61, s.v. Hidalu, and EIW: 656, s.v. URU.hi-da-la. 
See also Carter 1994: 75. 

89. See also Henkelman 2003: 190. 

90. C£ Amiet 1992 on the ethnic dualism of ancient Elam. 

91. See Garrison and Root 2001: 27—28, with further bibliographical references, on the findspot of the For- 
tification tablets. 
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guage in service of a new political ideology wherein the king ruled over multiple peoples en- 
visioned as cooperating for the welfare of the state. 

The same development appears in the choice of writing administrative texts in Elamite at 
Persepolis. On one hand, the Elamite administrative tradition of Tall-e Malyan and Susa was 
revived in the face of the increased use of alphabetical Aramaic.?? On the other hand, Elamite 
came to be side by side every day with other languages, especially Aramaic (sometimes physi- 
cally on the same tablet as a gloss) and Old Persian, in an evolving social context. 

The adoption of the Elamite language in Achaemenid royal inscriptions and administrative 
texts is thus not only an evident token of continuity but also a substantial indication of change. 
Languages and writing systems that were more suitable to the new communicative environ- 
ment were spreading quickly in the Near East, exploiting the international net created by the 
Achaemenids; Elamite as a politically endorsed language was on the brink of disappearing de- 
finitively from written documentation.” 

Cicero's “historia magistra vitae" assumes a general continuity in human processes. Sci- 
ence has proved that the intellectual faculty of humans has been the same since prehistorical 
times. The Achaemenid administration exploited human resources and current technologies to 
maintain the state as any modern administrative system does. Migrations and earthquakes, wars 
and cultural contacts happened just like today. Therefore, talking about continuity and change 
could appear of scarce relevance. What is relevant is to distinguish what offices and processes 


were maintained and what were changed (in function, if not in name). 
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Abbreviations 
/ separates alternative spellings in transliteration 
DB OP Old Persian text of Darius's Bisotün inscription published in Schmitt 1991 
DB El Elamite text of Darius’s Bīsotūn inscription published in Grillot-Susini et al. 1993 
CAD The Assyrian Dictionary of the University of Chicago, Chicago 
EIW Hinz and Koch 1987 
Fort. Tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive, partially renumbered as PF (correspondences 


in Hallock 1969: 12) and almost entirely renumbered as PF-NN (correspondences in Hinz 
and Koch 1987: 1370-92) 

GN geographic name 

MDP 9 298 tablets from the Acropolis of Susa published in Scheil 1907. Published also in Jusifov 1963 
(correspondences in Jusifov 1963: 261) 

MDP 11 Texts published in Scheil 1911 

MDP 22 Texts published in Scheil 1930 

MDP 36 Three tablets from the “Ville des Artisans" (Susa) published in Paper 1954 

Nin Twenty-four tablets published in Weissbach 1902 (Nin 1—25; drawings) and Hinz 1986 (Nin 
1, 5, 10, 13, and 14; transliteration and translation). Nin 8 and 9 are fragments of the same 
tablet (Walker 1980: 79, "III. Late Elamite") 


MN month-name 
PF 2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
PFa 33 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1978 


PF-NN Unpublished tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive transliterated by Hallock (see 
Hallock 1978: 109) 


PN personal name 
PT Persepolis Treasury tablets published in Cameron 1948 
rev. Reverse of a tablet 


TTMI 114 tablets from Tall-e Malyān published in Stolper 1984b 
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1. Introduction 


After the second Mithridatic war, in which he won a victory over the Roman armies led by 
the propraetor of Asia, L. Licinius Murena, Mithridates VI Eupator organized a grand sacrificial 
feast (82 B.c.). As Appian informs us, the feast continued a tradition that went back to the Per- 
sian kings (Mithr. 66 = 276—79):! 


The news of his (= Mithridates’) victory, which had been brilliant and rapid (for it had been 
reached at the first assault), spread quickly in all directions, and it caused many to change sides 
to Mithridates. The latter, having made an assault on all Murena’s garrisons in Cappadocia and 
driven them out, offered an ancestral sacrifice (tatptov 0voíav) to Zeus Stratios on a high hill 
after having placed a lofty (pyre) of wood on its top.? (In this type of sacrifice) the kings are 
the first to carry wood (to the pyre). After having surrounded (the first pyre of wood) by a 


Author's note: I am grateful to Amélie Kuhrt for useful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. The manu- 
script for this publication was submitted already in 2003. Since then, progress has been made in several fields, 
notably the study of the Persepolis Fortification archive. I have made an effort to update the paper's contents to 
the current state of knowledge, but space for change was necessarily limited. 

1. For the precise understanding of the technicalities of the offering (two concentric heaps of wood), com- 
pare the recent Budé edition by Goukowsky (2001: 67; and cf. the comments on pp. 188—90). The same (?) 
customary offerings to Zeus Stratios are also mentioned in App. Mithr. 70 — 295, with the stipulation that they 
took place at the beginning of spring in the context of a review of Mithridates’ naval forces (&pyop£vov 8’ ñpos 
ĀTOTELPAV tod VAVTIKOD roumodpevos ¿0ve TH Utpatio Aù trv ovvýðn Ovoíav). 

2. C£ Goukowsky (2001: 67), "aprés avoir disposé au dessus un haut (bücher) fait de madriers.” 
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second, circular one that is less high, they offer milk, honey, wine, oil and all kinds of incense 
on the first and put out bread and meat/prepared food (oitóv te koi Oyov éc dpioxov) for the 
(sacrificial) meal for those present on the second, base one (tij 6’ éntméSq), as it is with the 
type of sacrifice practiced by the Persian kings at Pasargadae. Subsequently, they set fire to the 
wood. Because of its size the burning (pyre) becomes clearly visible for those sailing on the 
sea at a distance of as much as thousand stades and it is said that it is impossible to approach it 
for several days, the air being ablaze. He (Mithridates) performed a sacrifice according to (this) 


ancestral custom. 


Though Appian does not make the details clear, it seems that the traditional feast performed by 
Mithridates involved a sacrificial banquet for guests seated around the central fire on a hilltop. 
That the wood for that fire had been heaped up, at least symbolically, by the king, underlines 
the true meaning of the occasion: while Zeus Stratios (‘Zeus-of-the-Army’) is the object of 
veneration, it is the human victor, the Pontic king, who is, literally, the center of attention. The 
feast provides him with a forum in which his role as foremost among humans can be played out 
in full splendor. Not only is he closest to the god, the banquet organized by him also confirms 
his role as greatest gift-giver. 

Appian's claim that Mithridates’ feast was modeled on the feasts of the Persian kings at Pasar- 
gadae (i.e., the Achaemenids) agrees with the well-known continuity of Persian cultural tradi- 
tions in Hellenistic Pontus (e.g., Strabo XII.3.37) and the Iranian descent claimed by the 
Mithridatids (Diod. XIX.40.2; App. Mithr. 9).? This remains true even if “Zeus Stratios” refers 
to a local, Anatolian god and is not the Hellenized name of an Iranian deity (Auramazda).* 
Though certain details in the organization and performance of the feast must have changed 
over the 250 years between the fall of the Persian Empire and the second Mithridatic war, the 
basic outlines of the type of sacrifice described by Appian seem to be ancient. This inference is 
supported by a number of sources, including Middle and Neo-Elamite inscriptions and rock 
reliefs and various Greek sources, including a testimony from Diodorus on a feast organized by 
Peucestes. Each of these sources has been already been discussed at greater or lesser length, but 
they have not as yet received treatment as a single dossier as attempted here. The main subject 
of the present paper will, however, be sip, a feast attested in a number of Achaemenid Elamite 
administrative texts. Given the unwieldy nature of these texts, an extensive discussion is neces- 
sary to reach a workable definition of sip. The investment seems worthwhile, however, in view 
of possible Elamite antecedents of sip. As I hope to show, this type of ideologically charged 
royal sacrificial festival presents a telling example of Elamite- Iranian religious acculturation in 
the Persian heartland. 

This paper includes photographs and editions of seven previously unpublished Achaemenid 
Elamite texts. The editions were made by the late Richard T. Hallock and are part of what is 


3. See the survey in Boyce and Grenet 1991: 263—64, 281—304. Cf. Briant 1985: 176—82 on Iranian cults 
in Asia Minor, and 2002: 134 on the purported Iranian descent of the Mithridatids. 

4. So de Jong 1997: 135, 140, 356—57, and esp. 261—62. Cumont (1901) believed that Zeus Stratios, as he 
was worshiped by Mithridates, was a god of composite nature, based on local, Greek, and Iranian (Auramazda) 
elements, and that the feast described by Appian was of true Iranian origin. On the passage, see also Taylor 1931: 
249—50 (offering for dead Persian kings); Widengren 1965: 30, 180—82 (180: "iranisches Opfer"); Calmeyer 
1978: 82—84 with n. 37; 1982: 185; Boyce and Grenet 1991: 293—300 (297: “traditional Persian rite, even 
though it appears to have undergone . . . modifications in certain details"; 300: "[the god venerated by Mithri- 
dates] is by origin Ahura Mazda"); Briant 2002: 243—45. 
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commonly known as the Hallock NachlaB, a corpus currently being prepared for publication 
by the author. Photographs of the texts published here are courtesy of Matthew W. Stolper and 
the Persepolis Fortification Archive Project. 


2. Elamites, Iranians and Persians 


The last three decades of scholarship on Iranian history have witnessed an increased interest 
in the Neo-Elamite period (ca. 1000—539/520 B.c.), particularly in the relationship between 
the resident Elamites and the (Indo-)Iranian newcomers. Three factors are of importance in the 
debate. 

First, it is becoming generally accepted that the Neo-Elamite state did not collapse al- 
together in the wars with the Neo-Assyrian Empire in the 640s B.c. There is ample evidence 
for a re-emerging kingdom that continued down to the reign of Cyrus, perhaps even to the 
accession of Darius I. Many important texts, such as the Acropole archive (Scheil 1907; 1911: 
101) and a number of Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions are now dated to this last century of 
Elamite history.? Though some scholars hold that the last Neo-Elamite kingdom was rather 
weak as a political unit, there are in fact a number of weighty indications pointing to a certain 
degree of stability and prosperity (Henkelman 2008a: 10—40). Most important, the Elamite 
state, both before and after the Assyrian wars, must have been a real Fundgrube for the emer- 
gent Persian society and culture in terms of literacy, art, craftsmanship, bureaucracy, royal ide- 
ology, military organization, trade networks, administrative mechanisms, and political 
structure. Persia may indeed be seen as “the heir of Elam” (not of “Media”), to quote Mario 
Liverani's provocative comment on the matter (2003: 10; c£. Henkelman 2008a: 4; forthcom- 
ing a; forthcoming b). 

Second, it has become clear that Elamite sedentary culture was not confined to Susa and the 
Susiana proper but also existed in a “dimorphic zone” (on the concept, see Rowton 1973a; 
1973b; 1976) in the transitional area between lowland Khūzestān and highland Fars. Several 
larger settlements in this region (i.e., the plains of Behbahan, Ram Hormoz, and Ramsir) con- 
tinued to exist throughout the Middle and Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid periods. They were 
the doorsteps of urban Elamite culture for the agro-pastoralist population of the highlands. 

The population of the highlands is the third factor. Though the ceramic assemblages from 
surveys and excavations in Fars cannot as yet be described in a unifying model or be linked to 
particular ethnic groups or cultural identities, it seems very likely that the plateau was not empty 
upon the arrival of the (Indo-)Iranian pastoralist tribes sometime in the period 1500—1000 B.c. 
First, it has to be stressed that the assumption of "emptiness" 1s at least partially a reflection of 
the dearth of excavations and (in the past) lack of knowledge of Neo-Elamite ceramic se- 


5. See Miroschedji 1978, 1981a, 1981b, and 1981c for the material culture. A revised dating of the Neo- 
Elamite text corpus was first proposed by Vallat 1996 and has been accepted, with some modifications, by Ta- 
vernier 2004. On Elamite-Iranian acculturation in general, see also the surveys by Henkelman 2003a and 2008a: 
1—57 (with full bibliography). Recent contributions on the debate on the Neo-Elamite period and Elamite-Ira- 
nian acculturation include Álvarez-Mon 2009; Álvarez-Mon 2010; Álvarez-Mon in this volume; Garrison in 
this volume; Garrison forthcoming; Henkelman forthcoming a; Potts 2010; Potts this volume. 

6. See Carter 1994; Wright and Carter 2003; Moghaddam and Miri 2007: 38—45; Henkelman forthcoming 
a. Compare Henkelman 2008a: 43 and Henkelman forthcoming c on the ancient town of Sullaggi in the Ram- 
Sir region. 
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quences. The important Australian-Iranian excavations at Tol-e Spid and Tol-e Nürabad and 
the simultaneous survey of other sites in the Mamasani region in western Fars already yield a 
very different picture: that of continued occupation of a substantial number of sites in the Neo- 
Elamite and a certain degree of continuity into the Achaemenid period. At the same time, an 
overall settlement decline in the highlands in comparison with earlier periods is undeniable and 
may be related to climatic change, for which recent pollen analysis seems to give new support. 
Such climate change may have resulted in declining population density, but could, and should, 
also be seen as a factor encouraging an agro-pastoralist way of life, hence as a potential expla- 
nation of the reduced number of settlements and the relative invisibility of the inhabitants." 
Elamite presence on the plateau is confirmed by the Neo-Elamite additions to reliefs and in- 
scriptions at the open-air sanctuaries of Kūrāngūn, Kül-e Farah, Sekaft-e Salman, and Nagš-e 
Rustam. Another, but less pertinent, indication is that of the Elamite proper names documented 
by the Fortification tablets (on which, see §3 below); the use of Elamite place-names for some 
towns in Fars seems to point to a continued Elamite presence. In short, one has to reckon with 
the coexistence of groups of Iranians and Elamites during 500 to 1000 years prior to the rise of 
the Persian Empire. 

Given the above circumstances, acculturation and integration should be considered axio- 
matic. The coexistence of Elamites and Iranians in the highlands, in combination with cultural 
impulses from lowland Elam and—more distant, yet tangible—from Assyria and Babylonia, 
may account for the ethnogenesis of the Persians, as Pierre de Miroschedji has argued (1985: 
295; 1990: 70). The rise of a new cultural identity is then seen not as linear development based 
primarily on an Indo-Iranian heritage but as the coming together and creative reception of dif- 
ferent traditions. From this perspective, insisting on the Elamite or Iranian nature of certain 
strands of what really was a Persian cultural fabric almost inevitably becomes a rather academic 
exercise (cf. Henkelman forthcoming a). 


3. The Persepolis Fortification Tablets 


One of the richest sources for Achaemenid history is the Persepolis Fortification Archive.? 
Its name derives from the northeastern Fortification section of the Persepolis terrace, where 
Ernst Herzfeld excavated many thousands of clay tablets in the 1933-34 season. Apart from 
several hundreds of Aramaic documents, a handful of unique documents in other languages, 
and a large group of uninscribed but sealed tablets, the excavated Fortification corpus includes 
as many as 8,000 complete texts and useful fragments written in Elamite. A total of 4,845 texts 
have been transliterated (the great majority by R. T. Hallock), but “only” 2,132 of these have 
been published thus far.? The remarks below are based on the corpus of all transliterated texts, 


7. Neo-Elamite period/Iron HI in Fars: Sumner 1994; Overlaet 1997; Stronach 1997: 35—37; Boucharlat 
2003: 261-63; Young 2003; Henkelman 2008a: 43—49; Henkelman forthcoming a. Tol-e Nūrābād and Tol-e 
Spid: Potts et al. 2006. Mamasani survey: McCall 2009. See also R. A. Carter et al. 2006 (Būšehr hinterland). 
Pollen analysis at Lake Mahārlū (Šīrāz region): Djamali et al. 2009. 

8. For recent surveys of the archive (with references), see Briant 2002: 422-71, 938—47; Henkelman 
2008a: 65—179; Briant, Henkelman, and Stolper 2008; Azzoni et al. forthcoming. 

9. Hallock 1969, 1978; Grillot-Susini 1986; Vallat 1994; Henkelman 2003b; Henkelman, Jones, and Stol- 
per 2006; Henkelman 2008a: 379, 385—415, 457—563; Henkelman and Stolper 2008: 284—87; Henkelman 
2010: 668—69, 704, 771—75. Compare also the nine texts formerly in the Erlenmeyer collection that are almost 
certainly from the Fortification find and that have been published recently by Jones and Stolper (2006). 
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or about a third of the excavated Elamite tablets. These texts date from the 13th through the 
28th regnal year of Darius I (509—493 B.c.).10 

The Persepolis Fortification tablets are the paperwork of a regional institution that con- 
trolled an area stretching from Behbahān (or perhaps Ram Hormoz) to Nīrīz, i.e., a larger part 
of modern Fars.!! The archive's purpose was to monitor the circulation of locally grown, pro- 
duced, and bred edible commodities and livestock (grain, fruit, beer, honey, wine, sheep, goats, 
cattle, poultry). Individual texts typically deal with the intake, transport and storage of revenue, 
withdrawals for the royal domain, the allocation of rations to workers, travelers, and officials, 
the feeding of animals kept in stables, or the provision of sacrificial foodstuffs for a variety of 
offerings. It is the latter category that 1s of particular interest for the subject of Elamite-Iranian 


acculturation. 


4. The Case of lan 


There are about 250 texts and entries in cumulative registers (“journals”) in the Fortification 
corpus that deal with provisions for cultic activity. Within this group, lan is, with 81 texts, the 
best-documented type of offering. It may be instructive to offer a brief survey of the case of lan 
before moving on to the actual subject of this paper, the royal sacrificial feast known as Sip that 
was performed at Pasargadae and elsewhere. 

The term lan simply means ‘offering’ or ‘oblation’ and is derived from the verbal base la-, 
‘to send, to send as gift, to offer. !? In the Fortification texts, lan denotes the ritual rather than 
the commodity offered to the god(s). Typically, the offering was performed with flour (for sac- 
rificial loaves) and beer or wine. Fruit and sheep/goats are also attested (pace Koch 1987: 270— 
71). One of the characteristics of lan is that sacrificial commodities are regularly provided for a 
whole year, often with a stipulation of the monthly and sometimes of the daily amounts. Three 


journal entries may serve as examples of the contexts in which lan occurs: ? 


PF 1955:1-3 
360 quarts of barley, U(k)piš the makuš has received: 90 as gal (‘offering’) for lan, 90 for Miš- 
ebaka (‘All Gods’), 90 for Mount Ariaramnes, 90 for the river Ayanharišda. 


PF 1956:1—2 
150 quarts of barley Umbaba the Satin (cultic expert) received: 30 for lan, 30 for Turma, 30 
for Mariraš, 30 for Earth, 30 for Mišebaka (‘All Gods’). 


0. It can tentatively be estimated that the total number of documents in the Fortification Archive for the 
period Dar. 13—28 originally amounted to as much as 100,000 documents (Henkelman 2008a: 177—79). 

1. The hypothesis that the area within the archive's scope stretched all the way to Susa seems highly prob- 
lematic (see Henkelman 2008a: 110—17; Henkelman 2008b). 

2. The interpretation of lan as “wórtlich wohl gēttliche Gegenwart, übertragen religiēser Kult, konkret 
Kultopfer (EIW s.v. d.la-an) ultimately derives from Hüsing's unsupported conjecture that lan in DBa 2 means 
‘now’ (Hüsing 1910: 14). Vallat (2000: 1065) claims that two verbal roots la- should be distinguished from one 
another, but the ways in which the forms based on /a- are used strongly suggest a single verb with a wide range 
of meanings. See discussion in Henkelman 2008a: 182—207. 

3. For the texts of PF 1955 and PF 1956, see Hallock 1969: 559—62 (translations mine); an edition of NN 
2259 is published, with translation and comments, in Henkelman 2008a: 385—415 (for a survey of texts on lan, 
see ibid. 511—19). 
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NN 2259:7-8 

30 head of sheep/goats, (in accordance with) a sealed document from Parnakka, Satrizada re- 
ceived (as) dausiyam (‘sacrificial [animals]’) for lan, to deliver/perform at the partetaš (‘planta- 
tion’) (at) Pasargadae (during) 12’ months. 


From the above texts, it appears that lan sometimes occurs in lists of offerings that were per- 
formed by the same officiant. This fact has been taken as a prime argument for the supposition 
that lan exclusively refers to the cult of a single, unnamed god, namely, Auramazda. The argu- 
ment is that, if lan appears side by side with offerings for named gods such as Turma and Mariraš 
(PF 1956:1—2), it must refer to a single god too, and given the frequency of lan, this god can 
only be Auramazdā (so Koch 1977: 129-30, 137—38). The line of reasoning is erroneous, how- 
ever, as the lists regularly mention more than one locale as beneficiary (or rather locus) of ritual 
activity. A list such as the one on offerings for (at) Mount Ariaramnes and River Ayanharisda 
(PF 1955:1—3 above) indicates that the commodities listed were not offered in a single, com- 
bined ceremony at a single spot. The lists are, in fact, a mere bureaucratic phenomenon. Offer- 
ings are grouped in one text because the same officiant, region, and jurisdiction are involved, 
not because a single ceremony is at stake. The principle is not without parallel in the archive: 
wine rations for various middle-ranking officials are often listed together, even though they 
have different professions and/or direct different work forces. Similar administrative practices 
(including those pertaining to cultic activity) are found in contemporary Mesopotamian insti- 
tutional archives (Henkelman 2008a: 222—26, with references). 

Another claim regarding lan is that, because the term is never qualified, it must have been 
well known for which god it was intended, and this god can only have been the god, i.e., Aura- 
mazda. '+ The regular unqualified use of lan does not, however, necessarily imply that this of- 
fering was intended for one god in particular; it simply means that the word was in itself a 
precise enough term to be used without explanation. As such, it instead seems to have denoted 
a particular type of offering rather than an offering for a specific yet unnamed god. 

The above considerations illustrate two fundamental methodological principles in the study 
of cultic practices recorded in the Fortification tablets. One is that the archive is, and should be 
treated as, a source in its own right. It hardly needs to be explained that reading the perspective 
of the ideologically charged royal inscriptions into the archive will not yield any new insights 
in Persian religion. That Auramazda is omnipresent in the inscriptions does not necessarily im- 


ply that his status in the tablets must be the same. Still, it was the latter, uncorroborated suppo- 


14. So Koch 1977: 138. A recent follower of this thesis is Kreyenbroek (2010), who finds parallels between 
lan and the Zoroastrian dron sacrifice and concludes from this that lan may be connected with Auramazda. The 
evidence for the dron sacrifice is late, however, the parallel only superficial, and the argumentation based on the 
tacit notion that Auramazda has to be important in the archive on the basis of his role in the royal inscriptions. 
More convincing parallels for the type of sacrifice represented by lan are found in the Elamite past and in Neo- 
and Late Babylonian documentation (see Henkelman 2008a: 299—303). Apart from a series of other arguments, 
these parallels show that a connection between lan and Auramazdā is by no means necessary or even likely (cf. 
2008a: 220—43). Furthermore, Kreyenbroek's claim that, in the Fortification archive, Elamite Satin (cultic ex- 
pert) represents "the Elamite religion" is squarely contradicted by the tablets, which often associate Satins with 
the cults of deities of (Indo-)Iranian origin. In fact, out of eight individuals performing sacrifices for Auramazda, 
only one has the designation makus, against four who are called satin (2008a: 236). More generally, the view that 
the archive reflects a division in separate religious spheres (Elamite, “western Iranian,” and Zoroastrian) finds no 
support in a careful analysis of the material (2008a: 58—63, 334—51). The same is true for the contention that 
Darius “wished or expected the inhabitants of Persia to worship Ahuramazda at least nominally.” 
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sition that inspired the explanation of lan as the "Zoroastrian state-offering": in this view, the 
most-frequently-mentioned offering could not be anything other than an exclusive rite for 
Auramazda. ? Such an argumentation also fails to pay due attention to a second axiomatic prin- 
ciple: namely, that the Fortification texts are straightforward utilitarian documents, part of an 
economic archive in which things are recorded on the basis of administrative principles and bu- 
reaucratic protocols. This implies, for example, that there is no reason why the scribes at Per- 
sepolis would have treated a sacrifice for Auramazda any differently from other rites. From a 
documentary perspective, there is no justification for referring to this particular god by means 
of his offering (lan), whereas all other gods are referred to by name. Sometimes, functionally 
redundant information is indeed suppressed, but the consistent omission of a god's name would 
be unparalleled.!6 Conversely, administrative principles can often elucidate seemingly inexpli- 
cable oddities such as the above-mentioned lists of offerings: these were not, as is sometimes 
assumed, references to collective rites, but just cumulative inventories of expenses for cultic 
purposes. The tablets first and foremost reflect an administrative, not a cultic, reality. 17 

As for lan, there are a number of additional arguments (and counter-arguments) on its pur- 
ported connection with Auramazda, but these need not be repeated here in extenso. I just note 
in passing that it would be rather odd for the “Zoroastrian state-offering" to be referred to by 
an Elamite term (with an extensive background in Elamite cultic vocabulary; see Henkelman 
2008a: 254—80), and this in an archive that is replete with Iranian loanwords. Along the same 
lines, it seems inexplicable to me that lan is not used in the (Elamite versions of the) royal in- 
scriptions, not even in those passages where offerings for Auramazdā are at stake, if the term 
was so intimately connected to Auramazdā.!* Furthermore, the 10 texts that do mention offer- 
ings for Auramazda are completely different—in terms of cultic personnel, quantities, fre- 
quency, and purpose—from the 81 texts mentioning lan. These, the above, and other 
considerations support the firm rejection of the idea that lan and Auramazda were exclusively 


15. See especially Koch 1977: 137—938, 175-78, 182. For a detailed evaluation of Koch's arguments, see 
Henkelman 2008a: 215—423. 

16. Compare the designations of officiants, which are given in only 5096 of the relevant texts. Also, the 
names of the divine beneficiaries of offerings are not always stated ("offering for the gods"), implying that this 
information was already known or of no importance for the demand of accountability. Such variations are to be 
expected in a situation where context (explicit and implicit) and routine are of decisive importance. By contrast, 
there is no administrative explanation for the consistent use of an elliptical expression (“lan” instead of “lan for 
Auramazdā”); no other god is referred to by means of a specific offering. 

17. Contra: Koch 1977: 129—30; see discussion in Henkelman 2008a: 222-26. Compare also the case of the 
exchange texts, i.e., documents recording the allocation of grain (or, sometimes, wine) to be exchanged for sac- 
rificial animals. Koch interpreted such texts as indicators of a taboo on animal sacrifice pronounced by the Zo- 
roastrian state. The native Elamite population was, according to Hinz (1970: 427—30) and Koch (1987: 270; 
1988: 404—405), allowed to continue their ancestral worship of the gods, but the authorities refused to allocate 
animals for this purpose. It is not very likely, however, that the state would uphold a taboo and at the same time 
tacitly sponsor the "pagan" cults, albeit indirectly. But the most important objection against the above scenario 
is that it cannot explain why the scribes recorded the act of exchange, the number of animals acquired, and the 
gods to whom they were sacrificed, if these cults were more or less illegal and took place outside the scope of 
the archive. Rather, issuing grain for the acquisition of sacrificial animals served to reduce the grain surplus and 
preserve the institution's livestock capital whenever possible; the whole procedure should be seen in the light 
of contacts between the Persepolis economy and semi-autonomous agro-pastoralist tribes (Henkelman 20052). 

18. DSf, 16—17 and DSz, 15: gal for Auramazda; XPh, 33-34, 41-42, and 44: preparing a Sip for Aura- 
mazda. The Old Persian versions (DSf, 18; XPh, 40—41, 50, 53 [the corresponding passage in DSz, is not pre- 
served]) use the verb yad- ‘to venerate, worship’ without specifying any particular type of offering or feast. On 
XPh, see $6.3.1 below (pp. 102—103). 
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connected. Instead, lan seems to have been used as an autonomous technical term denoting a 
specific type of offering characterized by its regularity in frequency and quantity (Henkelman 
2008a: 281—304). The available evidence suggests that it functioned, in economic terms, as a 
basic allowance for individuals with cultic duties (not unlike the ginit offerings in contemporary 
Mesopotamia). Lan does not seem to have been defined in terms of a particular divine benefi- 
ciary or religious doctrine (be it Iranian or Elamite). 


5. Auramazda and the Other Gods Who Are 


Connecting Auramazda and lan has been a way of harmonizing the message of the royal in- 
scriptions with the Fortification tablets. Once this connection 1s abandoned, the independent 
and precious documentary value of the Fortification archive is restored. This yields a surprising 
image: Auramazda’s position in the archive is remarkably modest; his name occurs in no more 
than 10 texts. By contrast, Humban, the most important Elamite god in the Neo-Elamite pe- 
riod, is mentioned in 26 texts, i.e., almost three times as often. !? 

A more reliable (but still approximate) indication of the importance of a given cult can be 
deduced from the amounts of commodities issued for it. Since there were fixed exchange rates 
for wine, beer, barley, and livestock, cumulative values of the total of sacrificial commodities 
for each type of offering can be calculated. It may be useful to list the 15 most popular types of 
offering and their cumulative value expressed in barley:?? 


Table 1: Cumulative values of sacrificial commodities. 


type of offering occurrences | cumulative value 
lan 81 31,019* qts. 
bašur* 3 17,160 gts. 
Sip 9 7,690! gts. 
Sumar 4 6,330 qts. 
for Humban 26 6,125* gts. 
kusukum® 21 5,010* qts. 
for Mišdušiš 6 2,095 qts. 
for Auramazda 10 1,851 qts. 
for (the) Mišebaka 12 1,209 qts. 
for/in (the month) Karbašiya 4 1,190 qts. 
for/in (the month) Sakurraziš 5 995* qts. 
akriš 4 860 gts. 
for Napirisa 10 760 gts. 
for Adad 7 705 qts. 
for Išpandaramattiš 6 700* qts. 

a. On basur and Sumar, see $6.2 below. 

b. The term kusukum refers to both a locale and a specific type of offering 

performed at such a locale (Henkelman 20082: 542—45). 


19. These 26 texts exclude NN 2202:2, previously assumed to mention Humban (see Henkelman 2008a: 
220-22, 455—63). 

20. The “cumulative value" (in quarts of barley) is based on the standard exchange rate used in the Persepolis 
economy. In this system of equivalences, 10 qts. of wine equal 30 qts. of grain and one average sheep or goat 
normally equals 100 qts. of grain (cf. Henkelman 20052). See Henkelman 2008a: 475—78 for complete figures. 
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Obviously, the exact numbers presented in Table 1 are likely to change with the publication 
of more tablets. What matters is the relative weight of the various types of offerings. The data 
clearly show that most resources were spent on types of offerings that were not connected to 
any god in particular (lan, basur, sip, šumar) and that the difference between Auramazda and 
Humban is even greater when cumulative values are taken into consideration. 

By taking the Fortification archive as an independent source, new insights are gained into 
Elamite—Iranian acculturation. It appears, for example, that the continued popularity of Hum- 
ban in the Achaemenid period is not confined to the Fahliyan, the western region of Fars, 
where Elamite traditions remained relatively strong. Humban’s cult was not a matter restricted 
to provincial backwaters but is attested in major towns along the royal road, including several 
places closer to Persepolis (Hatarrikas, Barnis, and, plausibly, Tikras). Also, there is no evidence 
for an exclusively “Elamite” sphere in terms of cultic personnel or gods venerated by the same 
officiants. Together with the fact that Humban was the most venerated named god, one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that he was a very important god in the eyes of the Persepolis ad- 
ministrators. Indeed, the influence of his cult on Persian religion may have been under- 
estimated thus far. The concept of kitin (‘divine protection, god-given royal power’), which 
had been central to earlier Elamite theology and royal ideology and was especially connected 
to Humban in the Neo-Elamite period, was still known in the Achaemenid period and appears 
in the Elamite version of the so-called Daiva Inscription (XPh, 29—32). There is every reason to 
suspect that the conception of the royal god Auramazda was influenced by Elamite ideas.?! 

On a more general level, the study of the Fortification archive reveals that Elamite and Ira- 
nian cultic traditions were not only treated alike but also were clearly seen as belonging to the 
same, not separate, religious environments. One gains the impression that the administrators 
and scribes did not, and perhaps could not, make a distinction between Elamite and Iranian 
deities. They did, however, draw a line between native and foreign gods. Communities of for- 
eigners, notably Babylonians, had long been known in Western Iran and enjoyed a certain rec- 
ognized legal status. In Achaemenid times even more nationalities were present on the Iranian 
plateau and it seems that these groups were acknowledged as ethnic and cultural communities 
(cf. Henkelman and Stolper 2009). Though evidence is slight, there are indications that private 
worship of Babylonian, Greek, etc., gods among these communities was permitted. Yet, such 
foreign gods were not sponsored by the state. In other words, gods of Iranian and Elamite de- 
scent were considered to be native and therefore entitled to state-organized worship, whereas 
the worship of other gods was deemed a private matter. In this context, it may be noted that 
the label “Elamite” is rarely used in the Fortification texts and refers exclusively to people and 
things from lowland Khūzestān, i.e., the satrapy of Elam. Though there were many Elamite- 
speaking people and Elamite cultural traditions in the highland of Fars, these were not labeled 
“Elamite.” A very telling case is that of the scribes writing the Elamite tablets: they were not 
referred to as “Elamites” but as “Persians.” ?? 

Based on the above and other arguments, it appears that speaking about an Iranian or Elam- 
ite deity in the Persepolis pantheon is a rather futile exercise, since the inhabitants of the plateau 


21. On Humban’s cult among Elamites and Persians cf. Henkelman 2008a: 353-84 and $7.3 below. 

22. See Henkelman 20082: 334—51 for discussion. Note that the sponsoring of Adad's cult by the Persepolis 
authorities does not contradict my statements about native and foreign gods. Adad had been venerated by the 
Elamites from the beginning of the second millennium onward and had long ceased to be a foreign deity (see 


Henkelman 2008a: 305—223). 
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do not seem to have made such a distinction. Rather, I would prefer to speak of deities of 
(Indo-)Iranian and Elamite descent in a Persian pantheon. Persian religion may then be defined 
as "the heterogeneous unity of religious beliefs and cultic practices that emerged from a long 
Elamite-Iranian coexistence and were considered as native by the inhabitants of Achaemenid 
Fars and its rulers" (Henkelman 20082: 59). 


6. Sip 

We now turn to the actual subject of this paper, the sacrificial feast known by the Elamite 
word Sip. The term occurs in nine texts and journal entries, only three of which (PF 0672; NN 
2259:1-2, 25—26) have previously been published. In addition, there is a journal entry (NN 
2486:47—48) that twice mentions ansi, which seems to be the term for a related feast, per- 
formed at a location and by an individual elsewhere associated with Sip. All the texts, including 
the published ones, are presented in the appendix at the end of this paper, in the edition by 
R. T. Hallock (collated), with my translation and comments (to which I will refer as, e.g., “see 
NN 0654:3”). For the reader’s convenience, translations of the ten texts (organized by con- 
tents) are also given below, followed by sections focussing on various aspects of sip and anši 
(§§6.2—4). Evidence for older Elamite feasts is treated in the remaining sections of this paper 


(§7.1-3). 


6.1. šip and anši in Translation 


NN 1665 
To Harrena the cattle-chief speak, Parnakka speaks as follows: “21 head of sheep/goats and 2 
portions, in addition”, to Mauparra the porter? and his associate(s), who are feeding royal 
mules (at) Tikranuš, (a total of) 212 men, to them issue! For each ten men there is one sheep/ 
goat.” (In) the seventh month, 19th year this sealed document was delivered. Karkiš has writ- 
ten (this document); he has received the order from Nanitin, (at) Pasargadae. When a Sip feast 
was performed. 


INN 2259:1-2, 29—30 


(journal entry and summary) 


14 (head) in accordance with a sealed document from Parnakka were consumed at a Sip feast, 
dul. . .]; Parnakka has performed the Sip feast (at) Pasargadae (in) the month [. . .]. 

C.) 

(Summary): Altogether 420 head of sheep/goats consumed in the 20th year; allocations from 
Ašbayauda, Urikama being responsible, in the 20th year. 


NN 1701 
[x] male cattle (feeding) on straw, allocation from I5[. . .|ba from the place Mubari, for Kam- 
piya. When a Sip feast was performed at Pasargadae, at that time (the cattle) was consumed’, 
when Parnakka performed a Sip feast. Ninth month, 20th year. Samanda has written (this re- 
ceipt), he has received the order from Puruna. 


NN 1731 
1 head of cattle on pasture, allocation for Suddayauda the chief of the workers, (at) Pasargadae. 
Parnakka has performed a Sip feast; at that time (the cattle) was consumed. Ninth month, 18th 
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year. Irdamišša wrote (this receipt); he has received the order from Maraza, (at) Persepolis. 


NN 2225 
20 [or more] ducks, alive, allocation for Iršena. When Parnakka performed a Sip feast (at) Ap- 
pistapdan, at that time they were consumed (?), (in) the ninth month, 20th year. Samanda has 
written (this receipt); he has received the order from Nutannuya. 


PF 0672 
780 gts. of flour, allocation for/from Umaya, were consumed (at) Appistapdan, during a Sip 
feast, in the eighth month, 25th year. Ziššawiš performed (the feast). Hintamukka has written 
(this receipt); Kamezza has delivered the instruction, (at) Persepolis, in the tenth month. 


NN 2486:47—48 
(journal entry; journal summary not preserved) 
78 qts. (of fruit), (namely) 30 qts. of figs, 30 qts. of kazla, 30 qts. of mulberries, 8 qts. of 
apples’, have been delivered (in accordance with) a sealed document from Ziššawiš. (The 
fruit) has been consumed during an ani feast (at) Appistapdan, ** when Ziššawiš performed 
an ansi feast (or: used it for an ansi feast). Tenth month, 15th (recte: 16th) year. 


NN 2259:25—26, 29—30 


(journal entry and summary) 


12 (head) Nudumatam received for (a) pumazis for the gods, when Parnakka performed a/the 
Sip feast, (in) the eighth month. 

C. 

(Summary): Altogether 420 head of sheep/goats consumed in the 20th year; allocations from 
Ašbayauda, Urikama being responsible, in the 20th year. 


NN 2402 
150 qts. of wine, allocation from Kizizi, Ummanappi acquired. Therewith he has performed 
a Sip feast, at I3gi, 22nd year. 


NN 0654 
160 qts. of barley, allocation from Manyakka, Ummanana received. Therewith he has per- 
formed a Sip feast for Zizkurra, at Pumu, 24th year. 


6.2. Document Status 


Most of the preserved Fortification texts are descriptive, not prescriptive. According to a sim- 


plified model, “memorandum-type” documents (such as receipts, records of deposit and ex- 


change) were drafted and sealed at storehouses and other local administrative nuclei and brought 


from there to Persepolis to be controlled and summarized in "journals" (cumulative registers), 


which, in turn, were the basis (plausibly alongside other documentation) of the account texts 


tabulating the credit and debit totals for a certain commodity in a certain period in a certain dis- 


trict. The counterpart of this sequence of descriptive documents of ascending authority must 


have been a sequence of prescriptive texts (and perhaps oral communications) descending from 


the central authorities at Persepolis down to the local officials who were ordered to carry out 


certain transactions. The limited corpus of preserved documents of the latter category compri 
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letter-orders and a few basic delivery orders (“let PN deliver this grain"). It may be assumed that 
all preserved letter-orders, the great majority written by the director (Parnakka), the deputy-di- 
rector (Ziššawiš), and members of the royal house, concern operations that were considered to 
be somehow special or irregular.” 

Six out of ten texts concerning sip and anši are memorandum-type documents (PF 0672; 
NN 0654; NN 1701; NN 1731; NN 2225; NN 2402), three are journal entries (NN 2259:1— 
2, 25—26; NN 2486:47—48), and one is a letter-order (INN 1665). At first sight, this is not a 
very pronounced profile. Yet, two of the journal entries state that sacrificial commodities were 
issued in response to a halmi (seal, hence ‘sealed document’), i.e., a letter-order, by Parnakka 
(NN 2259:1-2) and Zissawis (NN 2486:47—48). 

The three letter-orders attest to the involvement of Parnakka and Ziššawiš in the organiza- 
tion of the Sip and anši feast. In addition, the director and deputy-director personally presided 
over the rituals in seven cases. Parnakka performed a Sip feast at least five times (NN 1701; NN 
1731; NN 2225; NN 2259:1-2, 25—26). His deputy Ziššawiš did so in one case (PF 0672), as 
well as presiding over an ansi (NN 2486:47— 48). 

Third, the director and deputy-director's offices both were engaged in the bureaucratic side 
of the organizational process. In this respect, interesting information can be culled from the use 
of seals and the colophons used. The seal of Parnakka, PFS 0009*, is applied four times (NN 
1665; NN 1701; NN 1731; NN 2225), that of Zissawis, PFS 0011*, once (PF 0672). The five 
tablets involved also have texts with colophons mentioning the official who transmitted the 
order (relator) and the scribe who wrote the preserved Elamite document. There are reasons to 
assume that the original order referred to in such colophons was written in Aramaic. To keep 
control over the crossover between the (deputy-)director's office and the general administra- 
tion—in practical terms, the translation into Elamite—the colophon was necessary. Only the 
offices of the director and the deputy-director seem to have have had an Aramaic administrative 
staff, hence the exclusive occurrence of colophons in letter-orders (such as NN 1665) and 
memorandum-type documents issued by these offices.?* 

Whereas letter-orders were sent to addressees at different locations, memorandum-type 
documents with colophons were probably issued on the spot. This can be understood from the 
fact that Parnakka and Ziššawiš undertook regular inspection tours throughout the territory 
under the purview of the Persepolis administration. A common scenario was that the (deputy-) 
director gave orders for his own daily rations at a certain location, upon which his mobile office 
issued a document acknowledging receipt and handed it over to the supplier responsible for 
that place or district. The latter would keep the document and eventually hand it in for audit- 
ing at Persepolis. Thus, the four memorandum-type texts with a colophon relating to alloca- 
tions for sip imply that Parnakka and Ziššawiš not only partook in the sacrificial feast and its 


23. See Henkelman 20082: 126—62 on the principles of administration (with full bibliography). The model 
presented here is agreed upon by the majority of specialists, the only dissenting voice being that of E. Vallat 
(1994; 1997), who considers the Elamite tablets to be copies of Aramaic copies produced only for the sake of 
the administration at Persepolis. On this problematic theory, see Henkelman 2008a: 140—42, 147—61. 

24. On colophons and the use of Aramaic, see Stolper 1984a: 305—6, with n. 20; Tavernier 2008: 64—75; 
Henkelman 20082: 147—53. It must be stressed that there are no clues that the use of Aramaic drafts or originals 
was a general phenomenon: 95% of the available texts seems to have been composed directly in Elamite, with- 
out an Aramaic Vorlage. Consider, for example, the letter-orders by the director of the cattle department, Har- 


rena, which do not include a colophon (PF 1854; NN 0614; NN 2572). 
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Table 2: Involvement of P(arnakka) and Zķ(iššawiš) and their staff in the performance 
and organization of sip and anši. 


P. or Z. performs |letter-order/halmi 
text Siplansi by P. or Z. seal of P. or Z. | colophon 
PF 0672 x / x x 
NN 0654 / / / / 
NN 1665 / (2) x x x 
NN 1701 x / x x 
NN 1731 x / x x 
NN 2225 x / x x 
NN 2259:1-2 x x / / 
NN 2259:25—26 x / / 
NN 2402 / / / / 
NN 2486:47—48 x x / / 


organization (letter-orders) but also deployed their personal staff, who were present, in its 
administration.” 

The pronounced involvement of Parnakka and Ziššawiš in the performance and organiza- 
tion of šip and anši (summarized in table 2) is unique in the Fortification tablets. There are no 
other types of sacrifice performed by the (deputy-)director, apart from an uncertain case (NIN 
0561) of Ziššawiš performing a lan ritual.” There is, however, a partial yet instructive parallel. 
High-ranking court-officials, and their servant taskforces, do offer sacrifices for/at the šumar 
(tomb or burial mound) of Persian kings and members of the nobility and for/at the basur (cf. 
Akk. paššūru, ‘offering table” [CAD P 263—64 s.v. paššūru 2]), a locale apparently connected to 
the former.?/ Parnakka, Ziššawiš, and their personal staffs were directly involved in Sumar and 
bašur sacrifices as appears from the frequent occurrence of colophons and letter-orders issued 


by them.?? Providing sacrificial commodities for other rituals seems to have been handled by 


25. The cases of PF 0672 and NN 1731 are slightly more complicated. These texts document sip feasts pre- 
sided over by Ziššawiš at Appištapdan and by Parnakka at Pasargadae respectively, but their colophons state that 
the original order was issued at Persepolis. Since the presence of Parnakka and Ziššawiš at the location of the 
feasts is explicitly stated, the most likely scenario is that an advance order for the celebration of Sip was issued 
from Persepolis and upon its execution an Elamite memorandum-type document was issued at Appištapdan/ 
Pasargadae. Within the entire available corpus, there is only one more memorandum-type text that mentions a 
place where the transaction was concluded and a second place, in the colophon, as the location where the origi- 
nal order was issued (ININ 0685). I assume that these texts reflect exceptional circumstances and that the Aramaic 
original and the subsequent Elamite document were normally drafted at the same location. In case of the two 
Sip texts, one could speculate that, since the date of the feast was probably known long in advance, its organiza- 
tion started before Parnakka and Ziššawiš arrived on the spot. 

26. Part of the text is illegible. After the initial statement that wine was received by a Satin (cultic expert) as 
sacrificial commodity for lan in the 25th year, it is revealed that Zissawif huttašda ‘Z. performed it’ (the expres- 
sion is also used in connection with Sip). The text has a colophon. 

27. On sumar, see Henkelman 2003b, esp. 117—37 (“chamberlains” and their servants); see Henkelman 
2008a: 287—89, 404—5, 546—47, on Sumar and bašur. 

28. Letter-orders by Parnakka and Ziššawiš concerning šumar: NN 1700; NN 1848; NN 2174; Fort. 2512. 
Reference to letter-order (halmi) by Parnakka concerning bašur: 2259:19—20. Compare also PF 1854 (letter- 
order by the cattle-chief Harrena on basur). 
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lower ranks of the administrative hierarchy.?? Letter-orders by Parnakka or Ziššawiš were not 
normally necessary in these cases.?? 

It appears, even when judging from the formal properties of the relevant texts alone, that sip 
(and the related anši) was a high-profile event. Not only were Parnakka and Ziššawiš involved 
in its performance, but it was also treated differently from most other types of offering in terms 


of organization and administration. 


6.3. Defining the Feasts 


6.3.1. The Beneficiaries of Sip 

In Fortification texts on sip, a divine beneficiary is named only once: Zizkurra in NN 0564, 
probably a god of Elamite descent (cf. ad NN 0654:5—6). One should beware of putting too 
much weight on this text, however. There is no reason to extrapolate the qualification "for 
Zizkurra” in the other texts on sip. That sip is nearly always used without specification does not 
mean that we have to reckon with a single unmentioned god (in this case Zizkurra) but rather 
that the feast was considered to be a type of offering sui generis. For the Persepolis scribes, this 
type of offering was apparently so well defined in terms of frequency, distributional pattern, 
etc., that additional information on the beneficiary was administratively redundant (cf. Henkel- 
man 2008a: 220-22). 

Unfortunately, following the traces of the personnel involved in sip does not lead to a clearer 
image of the deities venerated in the ceremony. The Umaya of PF 0672 also allocates grain for 
a lan offering and “for the gods" (cf. ad PF 0672:2) but not to any named gods. The same is 
true for Kizizi (see ad NN 2402:3). Ummanana performs a sip in NN 0654 with 160 qts. of 
barley. In NN 0173, he sacrifices the same amount of grain, and it may be assumed that sip was 
at stake here too. Unfortunately for us, the scribe of NN 0173 felt that the specification “for 
the gods” would suffice (cf. ad NN 0654:3—4). 

There is one more text that mentions the divine beneficiary of a Sip feast, but this text is not 
from the Fortification archive. In the Elamite version of the so-called Daivā Inscription, Sip is 
mentioned no less than six times (XPh, 30, 32, 33, 34, 41, 44). Four of these occurrences are 
in the following passage:?! 


29. It may be assumed that, in normal practice, sacrificial commodities were issued on the basis of standard 
protocols and rosters concerning individuals with cultic functions. Such documentation (of which nothing sur- 
vives) must, in turn, have been based on standing orders from the court and the central authorities at Persepolis 
and, perhaps, a cultic calendar. 

30. Cf. Henkelman 2003b: 142—43. There are three additional letter-orders by Parnakka concerning cultic 
activity: PF 1802 (grain for na-ahMES [Nahhunte?]); PF 2067 and PF 2068 (wine and grain “for the gods”). Fur- 
thermore, in NN 2259, the “religious journal” (Henkelman 2008a: 385—415), ten entries refer to a halmi by 
Parnakka (sheep/goats for sip, for/at mountains and a river, for lan, for Minam, for/in the months Sakurraziš and 
Karbašiyaš, for/at a reservoir; for kusukum, for the gods). It seems that NN 2259 had a very special background 
(Henkelman 2008a: 417—26), which would have prompted the involvement of Parnakka. Irregular circum- 
stances may also explain PF 2067 and PF 2068 (replacement of Parnakka’s seal) and PF 1802 (sacrifice at an “es- 
tate” [cf. Henkelman 2008a: 526—27]). There is a handful of letter-orders concerning cultic activity by other 
officials, but these do not have the same implications as letters from the (deputy-)director: PF 1953:4—6 (on a 
kusukum-offering; reference to halmi by Karkiš, the regional director of the Persepolis area); NN 1670 (sawur 
[vinegar] for a temple; letter-order by an anonymous addressor [cf. Henkelman 2008a: 547—48]); NN 2348:12— 
14, 15—16, 17—19 (offering for/in Karkašiyaš and kušukum offering; reference to halmi from Rabezza); NN 2544 
(kusukum offering; letter-order by Mastezza [cf. Henkelman 2008a: 542—45]). 

31. The remaining two cases are in a passage that introduces the performing of sip for Auramazda as a pre- 
condition for a blessed life and afterlife (lines 38—46). The transliteration of lines 29—34 as given here is adapted 
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2 ku-ud-da hi šā-ma *Šda-a-ia-ma Sa-ri mu'-ur ap-pu-ka, da-a- * ma ši-ib-be hu-ud-da-is-da 


AN 


me-ni' za-u-mi-in ANu-ra-mas-da- 3! na PBú hu-be da-a-ma-da-na-um sa-ri ku-ud-da ki-te-in 


uk- 32 ku ap-pi da da-a-ma Si-ib-be a-nu hu-ud-da-an mu'-ur ap-pu- ** ka, da-a-ma ši-ib-be hu- 
DIS, AN 


ut-tuk-ka, hu-be-ma u-ra-mas- da ši-ib-be hu-ud-da ir-da-ha-zí pir-ra-iz-man-nu-ia 


And among the lands there was (a place) where, formerly, (they) made/performed (for) 
the daivā their Sip (sacrificial feast). Then, by the effort of Auramazda, I devastated that 
place of daiva worship and I placed kiten upon them lest the daiva their sip be made/per- 
formed. Where formerly the daivā their sip had been made, there I made (for) Auramazda 
his sip, at the proper time and in the proper style. 


In the parallel Old Persian passage of XPh, it is stated plainly that daivā were worshiped (XPh, 
36, daivā ayadiya) and that Xerxes subsequently worshiped Auramazda (ibid. 40—41, adam Au- 
ramazdam ayadai); there is no reference to a feast. The Akkadian version, by contrast, seems 
closer to the Elamite and speaks of performing an isinnu, ‘religious festival'.?? The inscription 
clearly defines such a feast as a ceremony proper to a particular god: one should worship Aura- 
mazda according to rules of that particular god’s cult. Hence the Elamite expression DN sibbe 
hudda, ‘I made for DN his sip’.*? In the inscription, Xerxes advocates the cult of Auramazda and 
admonishes future readers to perform that deity’s sip. The sip feasts for the daivā are, naturally, a 
negative counter-image; one does not have to imagine that such feasts were actually performed. 

In conclusion, at least one originally Elamite god, Zizkurra, and one originally (Indo-)Ira- 
nian god, Auramazda, were among the beneficiaries of sip feasts. It should be stressed again that 
it is perfectly possible, indeed likely, that other gods profited from such sacrifices too. That the 
available Fortification texts do not reveal their names does not mean that they were excluded. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that XPh gives us the best clue for the meaning of sip. Koch 
supposed that it meant ‘Verehrung’, based on the use of yad- in the Old Persian version.** Since 
the Akkadian version is, however, syntactically closer (performing a religious festival), sip may be 
the name of a certain religious rite too. Given the contexts in which it occurs in the Fortifica- 
tion texts and the feasts to which it seems to be related, one could propose ‘sacrificial meal’ or 
‘sacrificial feast’. It is not my intention to press this matter any further since there is no etymol- 
ogy at hand. Henceforth I will simply refer to sip as a ‘feast’ without claiming that this is an 


exact translation. 


6.3.2. Other Feasts 
A number of other feasts appear in the Fortification tablets—less grand, but still conspicu- 
ous—and comparison between these and sip may be instructive. The most important group of 


from the editions of Cameron (1959: 473) and Vallat (1977: 211). The word-division ap-pi da in line 32 is mine. 
The form hu-ud-da-an in the same line is usually emended to hu-ud-da-an(-ti), making it a prohibitive in direct 
speech, but this is unnecessary. anu huddan appears to be a supine that expresses the direct result of Xerxes’ 
wielding the kiten—i.e., he pronounces a (magical) ban that impedes the performance of the sip of the daivā (see 
discussion in Henkelman 2008a: 367—68 n. 860). kiten (cf. kitin) is in this case to be understood as a ban invoked 
and upheld by god-given royal power (cf. $5 above and $7.3 below). The Old Persian expression rtācā 
brazmaniya (XPh, 41) is simply transcribed in the Elamite version (XPh, 34, irdahazi pirrazmannuya); 1 have 
adopted Schmitt’s translation of this much-discussed passage (2000: 93, 95, with references). 

32. XPh, 29, 31, etc.; see CAD I-J 195—96 s.v. isinnu 1; Steve 1974: 160, with n. 29. The term isinnu is 
also used in Haft Tepe Stone Stela I, line 29 (Reiner 1973b: 89; cf. $7.2 below). 

33. sibbe is to be analyzed as [Sip.e], i.e., with possessive -e. 


34. Koch 1977: 45; cf. 1987: 270; 1993: 88. 
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texts deals with certain feasts for Auramazda, Humban, Misdusis, Pirdakamiya, and, intrigu- 
ingly, "the remaining gods" (Henkelman 2008a: 380—83). The term used here is bakadausiyam 
(OP *bagadauciya-), *(feast) belonging to the offering for a god’. Thus far, only barley and wine 
are attested as commodities issued for bakadausiyam, but the amounts are sometimes consider- 
able (1000 qts. of barley in NN 0978). Like sip, bakadausiyam apparently could be organized for 
various gods. In some cases, Auramazda and Misdusis were jointly worshiped, as were the dei- 
ties grouped as “the remaining gods” (NN 0318). Note that bakadausiyam always had to be 
qualified; the term was therefore less precisely defined than sip, which could be used as a single 
term.’ 
The case of bakadausiyam is particularly revealing in one aspect: seven texts record that ‘af- 
terwards the workers consumed (the offering)’ (meni kurta makiš).*% Once, we learn that 530 
qts. of barley, probably used for making sacrificial loaves, fed as many as 120 workers (NN 
1679). This human aspect of sacrifice is of relevance for sip as well (cf. $6.3.3 below). 
Another type of feast is that “for” (during) certain months, namely Sakurrazis (III) and Kar- 
bašiya (VI).?7 These feasts are occasionally also referred to as bakadausiyam. Again the amounts 
issued are sometimes considerable. Once, 11 sheep/goats are provided "for" Karbašiya (NN 
2259:13—14; cf. Henkelman 2008a: 396, 398, 552—53). That the third and the six months 
should have been singled out for feasting is probably not coincidental. The Sakurraziš feast may 
coincide with the summer solstice and Karbašiya feast with the autumnal equinox (Henkelman 
2008a: 396, 398, 552—53; cf. n. 51 below). In case of the sip feast, the dates at which it was 


organized may be relevant too, although in a different way (cf. §6.3.4 below). 


6.3.3. The Beneficiaries of sip (bis) 


An eye-catching characteristic of sip is the number of animals slaughtered during its celebra- 
tion. In six out of nine texts on sip, animals are slaughtered: 47 head (and two portions) of 
sheep/goats, at least 2 head of cattle, and at least 20 ducks (?). Only lan (148 sheep/goats in 2 
out of 81 texts) and basur (168 sheep/goats in 2 out of 3 texts) are comparable. Moreover, cattle 
and basbas ‘ducks’ do not appear, at least not in the available sample, with any other type of sac- 
rifice. Apart from the animals, there are allocations of 780 quarts of flour, 160 quarts of barley, 
and 150 quarts of wine for sip. These quantities are again substantial, though less conspicuous 
than the number of animals allocated. 

Generally, all sacrificial commodities issued on behalf of the Persepolis authorities must have 
been consumed by mortals, except, perhaps, for small qualities of wine or beer used for liba- 
tion.?? In the case of smaller sacrifices like lan, such commodities would plausibly be taken by 


35. Koch (1977: 125-27) proposes to take bakadausiyam as the Old Persian equivalent of the Elamite term 
Sip. The fact that bakadausiyam needs to be qualified and may have been a more general term than Sip renders, 
however, this idea a priori unlikely. Besides, bakadausiyam does not have such a pronounced royal profile as sip in 
terms of location, involvement of high officials, allocation of livestock and date (cf. $$6.3.3—5 below). Note also 
that bakadausiyam is not used as equivalent of sip in the Old Persian version of XPh. 

36. PF 0336; PF 0337; NN 0366; NN 0613; NN 0679; NN 0978; NN 1679. Other bakadausiyam texts are: 
PF 0348; PF 0349; NN 0108; NN 0318; NN 0650; NN 0791; NN 0893; NN 1941. See also Briant 2002: 
246—47. 

37. NN 0613; NN 0679; NN 1679; PF 1947:2; NN 2259:11-12, 13-14; NN 2348:12-14, 15—16, 17—19. 

38. It was not customary in Persian religion to burn parts of sacrificial animals; all edible meat was used for 
consumption (Hdt. I.132; Strabo XV.3.13). C£ De Jong 1997: 118—19, 360—61; 2002: 141, 147—48 (meat 


consumption in Zoroastrian sacrifices). 
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the officiant (and his assistants) and serve as an income.?? In such contexts, consumption is not 
mentioned by our texts. In case of larger sacrifices, mention 1s sometimes made of consumption 
by larger groups of workers, as in the case of bakadausiyam (cf. §6.3.2 above). 


740 Since sacrifi- 


As for Sip, five texts explicate that sacrificial commodities were “consumed. 
cial commodities probably always were consumed and because the amounts are relatively high, 
this stipulation must be understood as “consumed by groups of people other than the officiant.” 
Only once, the human beneficiaries are explicitly mentioned: the 212 royal muleteers in Tikra- 
nuš (NN 1665).*! The names of the officials to whom commodities for šip are allocated pro- 
vide, however, an additional clue. Suddayauda and Iršena both had the title kurdabattis ‘chief of 
workers’ and were responsible for the organization of rations for all workforces within the area 
of their jurisdiction, the Persepolis and the Fahliyan regions, respectively (see ad NN 1731:2 
and NN 2225:2). That they are mentioned in two Sip texts implies that the commodities allo- 
cated to them were probably distributed to workforces under their command. ? Taken to- 
gether, these indications constitute a convincing argument that sacrificial commodities from a 
Sip feast were afterward consumed by laborers or other personnel from the lower ranks who 
were only involved in the sacrificial act as attendants. 

We do not know much about the size of the portions of meat and other commodities issued 
to third groups. The muleteers of NN 1665 get 1/10 of a sheep/goat.* If these animals were 
one-year-old lambs, their meat yield would be about 20—25 kg or about 2 kg per individual. 
This, in turn, suggests that the muleteers may have shared their portions, possibly with their 
families. Be that as it may, in relative terms, the rations are not particularly high, though lower 
rations, such as 1/30, are attested. In general, meat rations are rare. +1 Comparison with other 
texts suggests that the portions received by the muleteers are of the level of salup (free men). 
This ration level is relatively low (45 qts. of barley/month), but higher than the standard level 
for ordinary workers (30 qts. of barley/month). Assuming, for the moment, that commodities 
issued in other Sip texts were all consumed by third parties, that they were consumed on the 
occasion of a single-day feast, and that the portions were comparable to those in NN 1665, we 
can reconstruct the numbers shown in Table 3. In case of the meat rations from sheep/goats and 
cattle, the low estimates are based on the assumption that all meat portions mentioned in NN 
1665 were eaten by the 212 muleteers, the high estimates on the assumption that they were 
shared with others. Even the higher estimates may be on the conservative side. 


39. Compare also the double meaning of gal in sacrificial contexts: it may be translated by both ‘offering’ 
and ‘ration’ (Henkelman 20082: 290—91). 

40. The terms used are makka (PF 0672; NN 1731; NN 2259:1—2; NN 2486: 47—48) and kumbaka (NN 
1701; NN 2225). For the latter, cf. ad NN 1701:7-8. 

41. Other texts on meat for grooms (PF 1793; NN 0254; NN 1229) do not mention sip but may imply the 
celebration of the feast (cf. ad NIN 1665:6). 

42. Something similar, but on a lower level, may be true for Kampiya (see ad NN 1701:4) and Umaya (see 
ad PF 0672:2). Both normally appear in the role of supplier, issuing commodities to groups and individuals. In 
the sip texts, they probably are the intermediate recipients who had to pass on the sacrificial commodities to 
certain third parties (workforces) who are not mentioned explicitly. 

43. The same ration is found in PF 1793 (13.5 animals for 135 men) and NN 1289 (6.3 animals for 63 men) 
and it may be possibly restored in NN 0254. These three texts all concern royal grooms and may relate to sip 
feasts (cf. ad NN 1665:6). In other texts, the 1/10 ration is only found in NN 2028 (travelers). 

44. PF 1791 gives a list of different meat rations. The lowest are 1/15 and 1/9 of a sheep/goat (cf. PF 1790 
[1/9]). The 1/30 ration is attested in PF 1794; NN 0727; NN 1101; NN 1807; NN 1847; NN 2062. Other 
rations are attested as well, such as the approximately 1/100 portion for each of 259 boatsmen (NN 2261:4—8). 
See also Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1995: 293 and Jankovic 2008: 448—49 n. 89. 
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Table 3: Estimated number of consumers present at sip feasts. 


text commodities estimated number of consumers 
NN 2259:1-2 14 sheep/goats 140—420 

NN 1701 [x] head of cattle [x]:100—300? * 

NN 1731 1 head of cattle 100—300? 

NN 2225 20 (or more) basbas 160?» 

PF 0672 780 gts. of flour 520€ 

NN 2259:25-26 12 sheep/goats 120—360 

NN 2402 150 qts. of wine 150—500 4 

NN 0654 160 qts. of barley 107* 


a. The estimation of 100 consumers per head of cattle is based on NN 0477, where one cow has the value of 300 
qts. of wine or ten times that of an average sheep/goat. I assume that this means that roughly ten times more edible 
meat could be cut from a cow carcass. The animal in NN 0477 is, however, of ‘prime quality’; it is not stated what 
type or quality of animal was slaughtered in NN 1701 and NN 1731. If these animals were oxen, each could have 
yielded as much as 300—350 kg. of edible meat and could have fed up to 1,000 individuals. My estimates may, there- 
fore, be on the low side. 

b. In NN 0845 a certain Bagirabba receives two ducks for an unspecified number of workers in the service of the 
royal woman Irdabama (on these workers, see Brosius 1996: 135—41). The same Bagirabba also regularly receives 16 
qts. of wine per month for such a group (PF 0397; PF 0398; PF 0399; PF 0400; PF 0401; PF 0402; NN 0237; NN 
0401; NN 0402; NN 0638; NN 0640; NN 1205; NN 1821). Given the consistent wine rations, Bagirabba's group 
must have remained constant. I assume that the group receiving the basbas was the same. As for the wine rations, these 
must be bonus rations; 16 qts. would be too low as a full month ration for even one person. In other texts, workers in 
the service of Irdabama receive special wine rations of 0.5 qt. (PF 1109; NN 0187; NN 0194; NN 1212) or 1 qt. (NN 
0410). By analogy, Bagirabba's group must have consisted of 16 or 32 persons. This would mean that one duck could 
feed 8 or 16 people. Comparison with the šalup-level rations of sheep meat in NN 1665 suggests a portion of 1/8 duck 
for each individual as the most likely solution. Assuming a regular meat yield of 1.5 to 2 kg., this gives portions of about 
190 to 250 g per person. 

c. Standard daily rations of flour are 1 qt. for adult workers and 1.5 qt. for salup (cf. Koch 1983: 47). I have used 
the last number in line with the height of the meat rations in NN 1665. 

d. Standard daily wine rations are 0.3, 0.5, and 1 qt. (cf. Koch 1983: 46—47); each of these is attested for šalup. 

e. The size of barley rations is always identical to that of flour rations. 


As we have seen ($6.3.2 above), during feasts known as bakadausiyam, loaves and wine were 
given to base workers (kurtas), but sip seems to be extraordinary in terms of the amounts of 
sacrificial animals involved. It was the only type of sacrifice that regularly gave access to meat 
rations. The 212 muleteers and porters of NN 1665 certainly were not among the higher ranks 
of the Persepolis economy, even if groups of transporters included some Salup (NN 1044; cf. ad 
NN 1665:5). That they received meat rations at all—and not the lowest possible rations for that 
matter—is most probably due to the fact that they were attached to the royal domain. Gen- 
erally, meat allocations to individuals and groups among the institution's lower and middle 
ranks are very rare and in this respect the Persepolis economy was not different from any other 
institution in the ancient Near East.^? Large cattle slaughtered for work groups, as in Sip texts 


NN 1701 and NN 1731, are otherwise not attested, apart from one very uncertain case. 


45. The same is true for the other meat allocations for royal grooms: PF 1793; NN 0254; NN 1289. 

46. Cf. Potts 1997: 89. On livestock allocations for workers in the Fortification texts, see Henkelman 2008a: 
417—19, with n. 963 (perhaps add NN 2261:4—8, 12—13, 16—18, 19—21, 26—29, 30—32, 33—34). On meat ra- 
tions, see also Briant 1982: 155—506. 

47. NN 0572, a long, complicated, and very fragmentary letter sealed by Parnakka seems to relate the allo- 
cation of cattle to Bapiyap. No conclusions can be drawn, however, from such an incomplete text. 
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Likewise, basbas (or any kind of poultry) are allocated only once apart from the sip sacrifice 
(NN 2225): in NN 0845 workers in the service of the royal woman Irdabama received two 
birds. The royal context is probably no coincidence. 

In short, workers in the Persepolis economy sometimes profited from extra or larger rations 
in the contexts of feasts such as bakadaušiyam, but sip was the occasion par excellence that gave 
them access to rare meat rations. This, as will be argued below (§6.4.2), is a key to understand- 
ing the royal character of sip. 


6.3.4. The Date of sip 
Six of the nine sip texts have legible dates. When converted to Julian dates, this yields the 
following results (note that NN 1701 and NN 2259:25—26 both date to VIII/20):*8 


Table 4: Dates (shaded) of sip according to the Julian calendar. 


yr. Julian I Il III IV M VI vi? VII VIII IX x XI XII XII? 
18. | 504/3 4/6| 5/6} 6/4| 7/4| 8/20 9/1 /| 9/30|10/30| 11/28| 12/28} 1/26} 2/25 / 
19. 1503/2 | 3/27) 4/25| 5/25| 6/23} 7/23} 8/21| 9/20|10/19| 11/18| 12/17) 1/15} 2/14} 3/16 / 
20. |502/1 | 4/14) 5/4| 6/13) 7/12| 8/11 9/9 /| 10/9| 11/7| 12/6 1/5| 2/3 | 3/4 / 
25. |497/6 | 4/18| 5/18| 6/16| 7/15| 8/14| 9/12 /|10/12| 11/11] 12/10 1/9| 2/8| 3/9 / 


From Table 4, it appears that the maximum period during which sip could be celebrated started 
at October 19th and continued through January 4th. The minimum date range would be No- 
vember 17th—December 6th. A fixed date for the all sip celebrations or for all Sip celebrations 
at Pasargadae is calendrically impossible (pace Koch 1987: 270; 1993: 88; 2004: 233). Moreover, 
the fact that the feast was not confined to one date is clear from Dar. 20, during which sip was 
celebrated in two different months. At the same time, there is a significant clustering in No- 
vember and December. ?? 

Perhaps the best indication regarding the date of the feast is that in Dar. 19, when there was 
an intercalary second sixth month, sip was celebrated in the seventh month rather than the 
usual eighth or ninth month (cf. Koch 1993: 68 n. 21). This strongly suggests that sip had to be 
celebrated within a certain time-frame marked by certain events relating to the agricultural 
cycle and that its exact calendrical date was of secondary importance. 

There are several possible reasons why sip took place during late fall. One is practical: in the 
highlands of Fars, where winters can be very cold, animals needed supplementary feeding 
whenever the pastures gave insufficient nutrition.?? This means that the November/December 
period would have been a suitable moment for slaughter as this lessened the pressure on the 
fodder reserves. In addition, the natural reproduction cycles of the flocks may be of importance 


48. Table adapted from Parker and Dubberstein 1956: 30. 

49. One could also calculate the relative weight of individual months in the maximum date range (based on 
the number of possible days). This yields 8% for October, 51% for November, 39% for December, and 2% for 
January. 

50. This applies both to animals kept in “internal herds” (managed by the institution itself) and animals en- 
trusted to herdsmen. Watson (1979: 104) observed the same practice in Hasanābād in the Kermānšāh district in 
1959—60. Cold winters could have a devastating effect on the flocks if no fodder was at hand. Cf. the remarks 
of Wirth (1971: 263—64) on sheep-based nomadism in Syria. 
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here. As Barth (1961: 7) observed among the Baseri of southern Fars, the autumn rutting sea- 
son falls in October, whereas lambs from the summer season were born in November. This 
means that October/November is best suited to slaughter or sell the surplus in yearling animals 
(as well as infertile ewes) in order to lessen the burden of pregnant ewes and to create room in 
the herd. There is no proof that the situation was exactly the same in antiquity, but natural con- 
ditions do not leave much room for variation.?! In short, the sacrificed animals killed at sip 
feasts could have been newborn animals or animals removed from the herd prior to the new 
lambing season.?? 

Other reasons why Sip should take place in late fall are more difficult to define. We are 
hardly dealing with a feast for a specific god or group of gods for whose cult the autumn season 
had a special relevance since we know that at least two different gods (Auramazda and Ziz- 
kurra) could be the objects of sip. Also, feasts that would require a single date (even if that date 
shifted from year to year) seem excluded, as sip took place during two different months in Dar. 
20. For these reasons, I do not believe that sip should be connected to a feast such as *Mi@ra- 
kāna.”> Likewise, it seems unlikely that Sip was a feast to commemorate the victory of Cyrus 
the Great or the day of Darius’ coronation (as Koch 1993: 89 proposes). 

This leaves us with one last possibility: that the celebration of sip in November/December is 
in a more general way related to the presence of the king in Fars in autumn as reported by 
Athenaeus (XII.513f). A distinctively royal character indeed seems to be a defining factor of 
the feast. Caution is, however, warranted, for it is difficult to prove the king’s actual presence 
in the region for each of the months in which sip was celebrated. Additionally, we do not know 
whether the king always attended the sacrificial feast in person. Before we discuss these prob- 
lems at greater length (see $6.4.1. below), however, we will first review the places where sip 
was celebrated. 


51. In southern Mesopotamia, the November-December period is clearly documented as the first lambing 
season (Van Driel 1993: 227—29), but no comparable data are available for ancient Iran. 

52. Unfortunately, our texts tell us hardly anything about the age or sex of the animals that were slaugh- 
tered, probably because it was self-evident to the scribes. A sacrifice of eight yearling sheep is mentioned once 
(PF 0352), and this would agree with the theory that animals were removed before the new lambing season 
started. Elsewhere, we find, however, a complaint about the absence of pregnant animals in the royal herds and, 
thus, of lambs (or kids) that could have been used for sacrifice (NN 2544; see Henkelman 2008a: 542, 544). The 
latter text points to sacrifice of newborn animals. Of course, the two possibilities are not mutually exclusive. 
Note that young animals were considered unsuitable for Zoroastrian sacrifices (De Jong 2002: 136). 

53. This feast is sometimes considered as an alternative for Nē Rūz, in theories on imperial festivals taking 
place in Persepolis, because of Athenaeus’ statement that the king was in Persepolis in Fall, at the time of *Mi0ra- 
kana, not in Spring, at the time of Nē Rūz (XII.513f; for references, see Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1991: 174—76, 
200—201). The claim that *Mi@rakana was celebrated under that name by the Achaemenids is based on Strabo's 
testimony (XI.14.9, foals sent by the Armenian satrap toic H16paktvotg); compare also the Mithra festival men- 
tioned by Duris (Ath. X.434e; Lenfant 2004: 329, argues that the reference to Mithra is not from Ctesias). Note 
that the date of *Midrakāna in later periods seems to have been September/October (after the autumnal equi- 
nox), which would also plead against the identification with sip (November/December). If anywhere, references 
to *Midrakāna might be found in the offerings “for” (during) the month Karbasiya (cf. $6.3.2 above). On 
the feast, see Christensen 1944: 173—74, 301—2; Calmeyer 19802: 55—56 (skeptical on the assumption that Per- 
sepolis was built for * Midrakāna); Boyce 1982: 34—36, 108—10, 248—51; Orsi 1988: 155—58; Boyce and Grenet 
1991: 259-61; De Jong 1997: 371—77; Briant 2002: 251—53, 676—77, 916. For a useful survey on the Nē Rūz 
discussion, see Sancisi- Weerdenburg 1991. For arguments for a New Year celebration at Susa, rather than Per- 
sepolis, see Waerzeggers 2010. 
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6.3.5. The Location of Sip 

Five place names are mentioned as locations where Sip feasts were held: Tikranus, Appistap- 
dan (2x), Batrakataš/Pasargadae (3x), Išgi, and Pumu. The last two places were probably situ- 
ated in the so-called Fahliyan region, the westernmost district under the control of the 
Persepolis authorities (see ad NN 2402:3 and NN 0654:8). Neither Išgi nor Pumu seems to 
have been a very important or otherwise conspicuous place. Perhaps not coincidentally, the 
two texts that mention sip in Išgi and Pumu (NN 0654; NN 2402) are the only ones that do 
not betray the direct or indirect involvement of Parnakka or Ziššawiš. 

The situation is very different for the other three places. Tikranus and Appistapdan had an 
extensive plantation (partetas) with fruit trees, were visited by the king, and witnessed large 
royal banquets (see ad NN 1701:7—8, NN 2225:5). Appistapdan in particular stands out for the 
elite contexts in which it occurs. Pasargadae (cf. ad NIN 1665:17) hardly needs an introduction 
as a place of great prestige. Commissioned by founding father Cyrus, who himself was laid to 
rest at the site, Pasargadae remained of great importance for later Persian kings. As Plutarch re- 
ports (Art. 3.2), the local temple of an Athena-like goddess (Anahita?) played an important role 
in the royal investiture rites.?^ Further, the Achaemenid kings provided a continuous supply of 
sacrificial animals, grain, and wine for the Magi who performed the funerary sacrifices at Cyrus' 
tomb.?? Cultic activities at Pasargadae are also amply attested in the Fortification texts, includ- 
ing lan sacrifices in the local plantation ( partetas).5 Finally, the tablets also yield some indirect 
clues as to royal meals at Pasargadae.*” 

That six out of eight sip celebrations with a known location were staged at Tikranus, Appi- 
štapdan, or Pasargadae—1.e., at places with a marked royal character—is hardly fortuitous. In 
combination with the strong involvement of Parnakka and Ziššawiš, the animals slaughtered for 
it, and the autumnal date of its celebration, the locations just mentioned lead us to consider sip 
as the royal feast par excellence (cf. $6.4.1—3 below). 


6.3.6. anii 

Before we continue to explore Sip as a royal feast, it may be useful to compare this feast to 
the seemingly related ritual known as ansi, documented in a single text (NN 2486:47—48). 
Like sip, anši has a pronounced profile as a special event. The fruit to be issued for it was re- 
quested in a letter-order (halmi) from Ziššawiš (cf. $6.2. above). The deputy-director also per- 
sonally performed the ceremony; the phrase used to express this is the same as with Sip (“PN 
; cf. ad NN 2486:47). Furthermore, the ansi took place at Appištapdan, a loca- 
tion with royal associations that also witnessed several sip celebrations (cf. $6.3.5 above). Fi- 


> 


made the ansi’ 


54. On the passage, possibly from Ctesias, see Gnoli 1974: 127—31; Sancisi- Weerdenburg 1983: 148—51; 
Orsi 1988: 143—49; Briant 1991: 6—9; 2002: 523—24, 998; Lenfant 2004: 145, 278-80; Henkelman 2008a: 
438; de Jong 2010: 545-47. 

55. Arr. Anab. VI.29.4, 7; Strabo XV.3.7. On the sacrifices, see Briant 2002: 95—96, 895; Henkelman 
2003b: 152—54; 2008a: 430—33 (with references). 

56. Apart from the texts on sip, Pasargadae is the scene of cultic activities in PF 0774 (akris), PF 1942:1—2 
(akri$), NN 1941 (bakadausiyam), NN 2035 (akrim = akrif) and NN 2259:7—8 (lan in the partetaš). 

57. In PF 0042, NN 2279, and Fort. 6575, wine is transported to Pasargadae as huthut, ‘materials, products, 
requirements’ of the king. Though the expression ‘materials of the king’ (or royal materials) can also refer to 
the royal domain at large, the amount of wine in NN 2279 (11,660 qts.) can hardly have been used for anything 
other than the royal table. Note also the 46,110 qts. of wine sent as (royal?) huthut to Pasargadae in NN 2210 
(the text is dated to VI/21; in that same month, Parnakka was at Pasargadae, according to NN 0709). 
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nally, the fruit issued is said to have been consumed (makka) during the celebration, just like the 
commodities issued for sip. Based on the equivalence of grain and fruit, as attested in the ar- 
chive, the 780 quarts of fruit for anši may have been intended for a crowd of 520 people. The 
same amount, but in flour, was used for a Sip feast presided over by Ziššawiš, also at Appistapdan 
(PF 0672). 

There are, however, also some differences between ansi and Sip. Apart from its name, ansi is 
set apart by the type of offering (fruit) and by the date. Whereas the dated sip feasts take 
place in November/December, the only known ansi feast was celebrated in December/January 
(X/16). As will be demonstrated below (§6.4.1), there is slight but significant evidence that the 
king was in Fars when sip was celebrated. The same may not be true for ansi: there is no con- 
clusive evidence on the king’s whereabouts in Dar. 16, but in other years there are indications 
that the king had reached Susa by the tenth month. The situation for Dar. 16 may, however, 
have been different (the king might have stayed in Fars until the first part of the tenth month). 

Fruit, the commodity issued for ansi, was rarely issued for religious purposes (see ad NN 
2486: 47). Occasionally, it was allocated instead of grain rations (cf. n. 58), but it is mostly given 
in special quantities as special extra rations.?? This, and the royal contexts regularly docu- 
mented in texts on fruit, suggest that this type of sacrificial commodity may have had a special 
status. ? Altogether, ani may have been a different feast. The involvement of Ziššawiš, the stag- 
ing of it at Appistapdan, the number of attendants, and the possible significance of the fruit cer- 


tainly suggest, nevertheless, a conspicuous event comparable to Sip, % 


6.4. A Royal Feast 


Proceeding from the insights gained in the analysis of the sip texts in the preceding sections 
($6.2—3), four specific aspects that may help define the feast will be discussed below. In these 
sections, the Elamite evidence will be presented in a wider context and compared with a num- 


ber of Greek sources. 


6.4.1. The King's Presence in Fars 

One of the possible explanations for the date of the sip feast in November/December (cf. 
$6.3.4. above) is that the king was present in Fars during that period. Heidemarie Koch be- 
lieved that the king always attended the feast. She reached this conclusion based on her analysis 
of travel texts and on the assumption that Parnakka spent most of his time at the king's side and 
accompanied him to Susa (1993: 66, 88; 2004: 230). By reversing the latter (erroneous) argu- 


58. Texts indicating that fruit could be used instead of grain in workers’ rations are PF 0992; NN 1499; NN 
1521; NN 1934. In NN 1424, a traveler receives a (daily) ration of 1.5 qt. of kikdu fruit. I assume that this is 
intended as replacement for the regular 1.5 qt. of flour issued to travelling šalup (free men). As explained in 
§6.3.3. above, the allocations for sip seem to be based on the ration level of Salup; this may be true for ansi as well. 

59. See, e.g., PF 1139 (4 qts. of figs as zippi for 290 workers during one month); NN 1605 (30 qts. of dates 
as kamakaš ‘bonus’ for 108 traveling Cappadocian workers). There are about 70 texts and journal entries on spe- 
cial fruit rations; figs are by far the most common type of fruit issued, followed by dates. 

60. Fruit appears in various royal contexts. Delivery and storage of royal fruit/fruit of the king: PF 0158; PF 
0159; PF 0160; PF 2018; NN 0141; NN 0142; NN 0143; NN 0273; NN 1088; NN 1278; NN 1475; NN 
1560; NN 2421; NN 2423; NN 2576. Fruit stored in the royal storehouse: PF 0133; PF 0650. Fruit transported 
to the king: INN 0325. Fruit consumed at the royal table: PF 0718; NN 0923; NN 1735. Fruit consumed at 
Irtastuna's (Artystone's) table: NIN 1523. Fruit consumed by workers of the king: Fort. 5466. See Henkelman 
2010. 

61. Koch (1987: 270 n. 212) wonders whether ansi might be the Old Persian equivalent of sip. Though the 


suggestion is interesting, there is no etymology to support it. 
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ment, she reached the conclusion that the king was present at all sip celebrations that Parnakka 
organized. The feast “stand unter der Obhut des Kónigs, er selbst war dabei anwesend" (Koch 
1993: 66, 88; 2002: 23). It may safely be excluded, however, that Parnakka left the region of 
his jurisdiction for longer periods. His function did not require his regular presence at the 


2 
court, as Koch seems to assume. 6? 


Moreover, the king's presence in Fars during sip celebrations 
cannot always be established with certainty. This does not mean, however, that there is no con- 
nection at all. 

NN 0087 is a letter-order from Ziššawiš to a kurdabattis, ‘chief of workers’ (cf. ad NN 
1731:2) whose name has not been preserved. It concerns 300 qts. of flour to be issued to the 


PAL pu-hu "HAL part 


female servants of the Pasargadae-people 
the king. The document is dated to 12/VIII/25 and is a plausible indication of the king's pres- 


ence in Fars in a month that a Sip feast was organized in Appištapdan (PF 0672). Incidentally, it 


-ra-ka,-tas-be-na) upon the orders of 


is possible that the female servants are in fact temple personnel and were attached to the Pasar- 
gadae sanctuary mentioned by Plutarch (cf. $6.3.5 above and ad PF 0672:16—17). Another let- 
ter, PF 1827 (also dated 12/VIII/25), again speaks of the king’s orders, this time to issue wine 
to Radukkas-people, perhaps for some religious ceremony (cf. ad PF 0672:16—17). Additional 
evidence may be found in NN 1665 and other texts relating to the royal muleteers/grooms (PF 
1793; NN 0254; NN 1289). If my interpretation of NN 1665 is correct, these people were re- 
sponsible for the migration of the royal court (cf. ad NN 1665:5); their presence may therefore 
point to the king’s presence in Fars in the seventh month of Dar. 19. In other cases, the avail- 
able Elamite evidence is simply inadequate to show whether the king was, or was not, in Fars 


at the time of a Sip celebration. 6° 


62. Parnakka’s extensive tasks as director of the regional Persepolis economy would make it impossible to 
follow the king even just to Susa. Parnakka did travel extensively, but only in the area of his jurisdiction. These 
travels may have inspired Koch to think that Parnakka accompanied the king to Susa. For Koch, the area con- 
trolled from Persepolis reached all the way to Susa; she therefore situates some of the more western places visited 
by Parnakka in proximity to that city. There are, however, several convincing reasons to doubt that the territory 
covered by the Persepolis administration stretched so far to the west. In reality, Parnakka’s authority may have 
reached as far as Behbahan or Ram Hormoz, i.e., at the border with the satrapy of Elam. Naturally, the city of 
Susa (and not Persepolis) would have been administratively responsible for its own hinterland (cf. Henkelman 
2008a: 110-17 and Henkelman 2008b, with references). 

63. No texts reveal anything certain about the king’s whereabouts during X/16 (ansi: NN 2486:47—48) or 
IX/18 (sip: NN 1731). NN 2206:13—16 mentions travelers coming from Kerman and heading for the king; this 
might indicate that the king is in Fars but, unfortunately, the journal entry is undated (the journal as a whole is 
dated to 13/TX/19). The Sip feasts in years 22 and 24 are not dated to a specific month. Assuming a date in the 
eighth or ninth month, the following evidence may be of interest. In Dar. 22, the king seems to have been in 
Fars during the eighth (PF 1477; PF 1507; PF 1534) and at least part of the ninth month (NN 0570). During 
the ninth month, the royal road was inspected (NN 0885; cf. PF 1343; NN 0904; NN 1219 [on these texts, 
see Tuplin 1998: 93 and Henkelman 2002]), probably in anticipation of the king's advance to Susa (his presence 
there, probably at the end of IX/22, is indicated by NN 2511). As for Dar. 24, NN 1528 mentions an order by 
Darius; the document is dated to VIII/24 and may indicate the king’s presence in Fars at the time. Tuplin 
(1998), who conducted an in-depth analysis of the Fortification archive in search for clues about the movements 
of the court, finds indications that the king was in Fars in months VIII-IX of years 21, 22, 27, and 28 but also 
some indications for visits in other months of other years (1998: 86). The evidence used, receipts for travel pro- 
visions issued to travelers coming from, or going to, the king, is indeed suggestive of the conclusions drawn by 
Tuplin, though “the overall information base is often tenuous and far fom homogenous” (1998: 86). See also 
his comments on NN 0087 and PF 1827 (1998: 97 n. 93). See Waerzeggers 2010 (esp. 801—3, with bibliogra- 
phy) for indications in Babylonian texts that the king may have regularly resided in Susa in months XI-I; here 
again, the evidence is hardly as straightforward as one would wish. 
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Fortunately, some confirmation for the king's presence in Fars in autumn and the relation 
between his presence and the sip feast can be deduced from the Greek authors. Apart from 
Athenaeus’ statement (XII.513—14) that the king spent autumn in Persepolis, Xenophon (Cyr. 
VIII.5.21; cf. VIIL5.26, 7.1) informs us that Cyrus, when he came to Fars, used to take with 
him enough sacrificial animals for all of the Persians to perform an offering and organize a feast. 
Though the information given on this sacrificial feast is inadequate for complete certainty, it 
seems that Xenophon is referring to an occasion very similar to sip. Shared characteristics are: 
(1) the presence of the king in Fars; (2) the provision of animals as royal largesse (cf. $6.4.2 be- 
low); and (3) the sacrificial feast attended by large groups of people (cf. $6.3.3 above). Ctesias 
may refer to the same sacrifice as Xenophon when he relates that Darius I "returned eic IIčp- 
oac, offered sacrifices and then died after an illness of 30 days” (Ctesias F13 $23 [Lenfant]). The 
latter event can be dated on the basis of Babylonian documents, which suggest that Darius died 
sometime during the second half of November 486.64 This means that Darius must have been 
in Fars at least from late October onward and that he offered the aforementioned sacrifices dur- 
ing this period—1.e., the same period during which sip seems to have been celebrated. 

Altogether, there is evidence in the Elamite tablets for two sip celebrations during which the 
king may have been in Fars and additional evidence from Athenaeus, Xenophon, and Ctesias 
that points in the same direction. This provides a slight, but potentially significant, starting 


point for determining the nature of sip. 


6.4.2. Royal Largesse 

In his so-called Daiva Inscription, Xerxes explicitly announces “J made for Auramazda his 
Sip” (see $6.3.1 above). Here, the king presents himself as the protagonist in the sacrificial rite. 
This role is mirrored in the Fortification texts where, with the same expression, Parnakka and 
Zissawis are said to "make" (perform) sip and ansi. These officials, the director and deputy- 
director respectively, were the highest representatives of royal authority within the Persepolis 
institution. Their roles in the sip and ansi celebrations are therefore best explained as acting in 
the name of the king. The personal participation of the (deputy-)director in religious rites is 
not otherwise attested, except, perhaps, for one uncertain case (NN 0561; cf. $6.2 with n. 26 
above). The involvement of the staffs of Parnakka and Ziššawiš in the organization and docu- 
mentation of the sip and ansi feasts is also an exceptional feature. Not coincidentally, the only 
parallel is the way the funerary offerings for royal and noble Persians were ordered and coordi- 
nated (cf. $6.2 above). The specifically royal flavor of Sip is also visible in some of the locations 
where it took place: Appistapdan and Tikranus, with their royal plantations, and Pasargadae, a 
place of unmatched significance for Persian kingship owing to its initimate connection to Cy- 
rus the Great ($6.3.5 above). Furthermore, the only text that explains the human beneficiaries 
of a Sip feast deals with the caretakers of the royal mules, a group of people who may have been 
responsible for the movements of the king's possessions (cf. $6.3.3 above). Finally, the amount 
and variety of animals sacrificed during sip celebrations is quite conspicuous (cf. $6.3.3 above). 


In fact, the use of sacrificial animals as such is quite revealing as to the nature of sip. 
, q g Ip 


64. On the date, see Stolper 1992 and Zawadski 1992. For the implications of the passages from Ctesias and 
Xenophon, see Tuplin 1998: 75—75 and Briant 2002: 183-86, 910, 972-73. Compare also Calmeyer 1980b: 
306-7, with n. 50 (tentatively comparing the sacrifice at Pasargadae mentioned by Ctesias with that in App. 
Mithr. 66). On Athenaeus and other Greek evidence regarding the seasonal migration of the Persian kings, see 
Tuplin 1998. Apart from Athenaeus, no Classical author knows of Persepolis as a royal residence of the court. 
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NN 2259 is a journal on allocations of sheep/goats for cultic purposes and as payment for 
top-level officials in an unusually wide geographic area. Elsewhere, I have argued that the com- 
mon factor linking the allocations in this remarkable journal is royal patronage (Henkelman 
2008a: 417—296). In fact, a quick scan of the available livestock texts reveals that all animals in 
the Persepolis economy may have been “earmarked” as royal. This is certainly true for poultry, 
which was reserved for the royal table. The only—and, for that matter, very telling—excep- 
tions are the ducks for a sip feast (NN 2225) and those for personnel of the royal woman Ir- 
dabama (NN 0845; cf. table 3 note b above, p. 106). Large cattle was also reserved for royal 
consumption, the only exceptions being two texts on sip (NN 1701; NN 1731) and a compli- 
cated text on what seems to be an extraordinary allocation of cattle on the orders of Parnakka 
(NN 0572; cf. n. 47 above). As for sheep and goats, there are indications that the annual rev- 
enue in animals from the institution's herds was largely or completely withdrawn and added to 
the royal domain before being partly redistributed within the Persepolis economy. In alloca- 
tions of sheep or goats for individuals or groups, a royal connection is often stated or implied, 
and Parnakka (or Ziššawiš) is almost invariably involved in such transactions. In this context, 
Parnakka not only acted as director of the Persepolis institution at large but also as manager in 
charge of the assets of the royal domain (on this dual role, see Briant 2002: 469—71). 

What emerges from the Fortification tablets vis-à-vis the royal earmarking of animals is in 
agreement with the Greco-Roman sources. Polyaenus (IV.3.32) mentions a great number of 
animals among the daily needs for the royal table, but he does not mention meat rations among 
the provisions for the royal guard. Heraclides of Cyme (apud Ath. IV.145e-f), on the other 
hand, informs us that the greater part of the meat from the royal table was distributed among 
the soldiers in the palace courtyard.% In other words: meat is distributed to ordinary people, 
but only via the royal table. Royal tagging is also noted by Arrian, who records that the animals 
for the sacrifices at Cyrus! tomb were provided by the king (Anab. VI.29.7). Most instructive 
is Xenophon's report on a sacrifice instituted by Cyrus (Cyr. VIII.3.33—4). After an elaborate 
procession and a chariot race, Cyrus gave cups and cattle to the winners “so that they might 
sacrifice and have a banquet" According to Xenophon, the type of sacrifice continued to his 
day, “except that the sacrificial animals are omitted when he [the king] does not offer sacri- 
fice."9 Elsewhere, the same author relates that the Median Cyaxares sent meat from sacrificial 
animals to his troops (Cyr. II.2.2). 

It seems that Xenophon's statements should not be taken to imply that the king had to be 
physically present and lead the sacrifice whenever animals were sacrificed. Rather, the com- 
bined evidence suggests that animals provided by the Achaemenid state were earmarked as 
royal and that, consequently, animals sacrificed during large, public feasts would be considered 


65. Cattle consumed "before" the king: PF 0691; PF 0692; PF 0693; PF 0694; PF 0710; NN 0506; Fort. 
1681. Cattle for queen Irtaštuna (Artystone): NN 1727. A royal context is often detectable in other cattle texts 
as well: PF 0281; PF 1792; PF 1942:32—33; PF 1943:37—38; NN 0290; NN 0430; NN 0525; NN 1480; NN 
1904; NN 2181; NN 2280; NN 2590. Cf. Henkelman 2010. 

66. On the passages from Polyaenus and Heraclides and their relation to the Fortification material, see Lewis 
1987; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1995: 292—300; Stevenson 1997: 38—40; Briant 2002: 286—92, 314—15, 921; 
Amigues 2003; Henkelman 2010: 674, 684—89. 

67. On the procession, games, sacrifice, and ensuing banquet described by Xenophon, see Sancisi- Weer- 
denburg 1980: 184—216 (esp. 203-6); Kuhrt 1987: 52-53 (comparison with the Babylonian akītu); Briant 
2002: 184—85, 246—47, and index s.v. Xenophon, Cyr. 
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as gifts from the king. That the king did not have to offer sacrifice in person appears from the 
texts that state that Parnakka or Ziššawiš “made sip.’ In such ceremonies, the king could thus 
be represented by a high official, while his piety and generosity were symbolized by the sacri- 


ficial animals. 


6.4.3. Rewarding Services Rendered to the King 

The Greek evidence provides another useful parallel. In the ninth book of his Histories, He- 
rodotus describes a great royal banquet (Bachov čeinvov) annually given by the Persian king 
(1X.110):08 


A banquet that takes place once every year, on the kings birthday—in Persian that feast is 
called TvkTd, or “perfect” (téAetov). This is the only occasion at which the king has his head 
anointed and distributes gifts to the Persians. 


As Benveniste has convincingly argued, tukté renders the Old Persian *tuxta-, ‘donné en rem- 
boursement’. The feast was therefore an occasion at which the king repaid (cf. tédetov, 'per- 
fect, accomplished’) his guests by means of the banquet and the gifts he distributed.9? 
Proceeding from this analysis, Sancisi- Weerdenburg argued that toxté refers to the events of 
the occasion —“paying off ‘debts’ incurred at an earlier stage” —rather than the form and con- 
text of the ceremony."? She also suggested that, contrary to what Herodotus says, such a royal 
"acquittal" may not necessarily have been confined to one annual feast. In fact, all royal ban- 
quets and other occasions of royal redistribution and gift-giving could have been considered as 
a form of toxté.7! 

It is not my intention to propose what would be an over-simplistic equation: TUKTÁ = Sip. 
Rather, the two feasts seem comparable in terms of content (royal largesse as a means of acquit- 
tal of “debts””), form (a large communal banquet), and status (royal). The last two elements have 
already been addressed in the preceding pages; the first requires some further comments. 

The Fortification texts often record special, additional rations awarded to certain groups. 
Foremost among these are mothers receiving extra payment as a reward for giving birth (cf. 
Brosius 1996: 171—79; Briant 2002: 435). The Greek sources qualify such gratuities as royal 
gifts intended to stimulate demographic growth (Hdt. 1.136; Strabo XV.3.17). The gold coins 
distributed by the king—and subsequently by Alexander—to Persian women whenever he 
entered Fars may well be understood in the same vein (Ctesias F8d $43 [Lenfant]; cf. Plut. 
Alex. 69.1—2, Mor. 246a-b). Other bonuses documented by the Elamite tablets are additional 
amounts of regular and irregular commodities (fruit, sesame, certain types of grain, prepared 
food) that are often given to specialized groups, some of which had connections to the royal 
house, such as the pasap and workers associated with the royal woman Irdabama (Brosius 1996: 


68. The information is repeated by Ath. IV.146b. Compare also Hdt. 1.133 (birthday celebrations among 
the Persians). 

69. Benveniste (1951: 38—39) takes *tuxta- to be a verbal adjective from *taug- (‘to pay, compensate, re- 
imburse’). On the form, see also Schmitt 1967: 138 n. 165; Hinz 1975: 238 ('Verpflichtungserfüllung [Gegen- 
über den Gisten]’). 

70. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1980: 147—57; 1989: 132—233, 139; 1991: 199—200 (with important precision on 
the previously assumed connection with No Riz). On TvkTd, see also Briant 2002: 308, 319, 335—236, 520-21. 

71. Sancisi- Weerdenburg 1980: 156—57 (cf. 149), “Als we uitgaan van het woord tukta als ‘schadeloosstell- 
ing, betaling’, is vrijwel iedere maaltijd een tukta geweest, een steeds terugkerende uiting van de reciproci- 
teitsrelatie tussen heerser en onderdanen.” 
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141-44, 165-66, 169-80). Again, the Greek sources provide some confirmation: Xenophon 
(Cyr. VIIL.5.21; cf. VIIL.7.1) relates that Cyrus, each time he came to Fars, distributed “such 
gifts as were appropriate to his parents and his friends, and such gifts as were appropriate to the 
authorities (&pyoíc), the elders (yeparréporc), and all the nobles (toīg òpotipors nüow) "7? This 


passage seems to refer to a refined system of gifts that were handed out to the administrative 
and tribal elite of Fars whenever the king was present in the Persian homeland. In doing so, the 
king underlined his exalted position as greatest giver and confirmed the bonds of loyalty by 
which his representatives were tied to him. At the same time, the "appropriate" gifts undoubt- 
edly were a recognition of various services rendered by individuals at various levels in the re- 
gional administration. The same seems to be true for the bonuses recorded in the Fortification 
texts, albeit in most cases on the base level of work teams. It may be noted that the passage from 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia is the same that mentions the šip-like sacrificial feast attended by “all 
the Persians" and organized by the king upon entering Fars (cf. $6.4.1 above). 

Altogether, what we have are the echoes of an intricate hierarchy of royal gifts that were be- 
stowed on a whole range of people when the king entered Fars. In a way, sip may belong to the 
same dossier. The evidence that we possess suggests that the celebration of this feast may have 
been related to the presence of the king in Fars. Moreover, the commodities issued for sip were 
not only consumed by large groups of attendants but in one case these recipients are specified 
as royal muleteers, i.e., people who served the king directly. In other words, sip may have served 
in ideological terms as a locus of royal gift-giving whereby services rendered were repaid by the 
king whose position as greatest giver was in turn reconfirmed. Seen as such, sip and TUKTÓ are, 
in my view, indeed comparable. There exist, however, clear differences between the two feasts. 
First, there is a marked difference in outlook. Whereas TvkTd is described from a perspective 
that focuses on the king and the socio-ideological context of the feast, sip is (with the exception 
of XPh) only known from documents that are exclusively interested in its administrative and 
utilitarian side. More important, TUKTÓ appears to have had a predominantly secular character, 


while sip was above all a religious occasion. 


6.4.4. Parnakka at Pasargadae, Peucestes at Persepolis 

According to Appian's testimony (Mithr. 66 = 276—79), quoted at the beginning of this pa- 
per (cf. $1), Mithridates organized a sacrificial feast for Zeus Stratios in 82 B.c. to celebrate his 
victory over the Romans. In doing so, he reportedly continued a tradition started by the Per- 
sian kings at Pasargadae. The pronounced role of the king in this type of sacrifice is symbolized 
by the king being the first to carry wood to the pyre. Another important element is that bread 
and prepared food/meat for those attending the feast are laid out in a circle surrounding the 
central pyre. Elsewhere, Appian recalls another “traditional sacrifice,” plausibly of the same 
type, performed during or after a review of the naval forces (Mithr. 70 = 295). Like the feast of 
82 B.C., the latter occasion had a military context and a leading role for the king, who per- 
formed the sacrifice. In short, the Pontic feast was an ideological platform for both the king’s 
piety and his status as greatest giver. Certain elements, such as the royal patronage, the refer- 
ence to Pasargadae and the attendance of (apparently) large groups of people, naturally recall 


72. On the passage, see also (6.4.1 above. For OuótipoL (lit., “peers”), compare Cyr. VII.5.85, where they 
are said to spend their time at centers of power (êm toic dpyetotc; cf. VIII.1.5). On the word as used by Xeno- 
phon, see also Briant 2002: 326-27, 332-34. 
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the characteristics of ip.” The parallel becomes even stronger, however, when a third testi- 
mony is taken into account. 

In the late summer or early autumn of 316 B.C., Eumenes of Cardia marched with his troops 

to Fars, then still under the command of Peucestes, who had been appointed by Alexander and 
had gained the favor of the inhabitants. The arrival of the Macedonian troops under command 
of Eumenes at Persepolis gave Peucestes the perfect opportunity to show off his leadership qual- 
ities and make his bid for the supreme command. First, he gathered livestock for the exhausted 
troops during their crossing of the fertile Fahliyan region (Diod. XIX.21.2—3). Then, once the 
army had reached Persepolis, Peucestes gave a great banquet (Diod. XIX.22.1-3):7* 
When they had arrived at Persepolis, the capital, Peucestes, who was general of this land, per- 
formed a magnificent sacrifice to the gods and to Alexander and Philip; and, after gathering 
from almost the entire Persis a multitude of sacrificial animals and of whatever else was needed 
for festivities and religious gatherings (sic edoyíav koi ravnyuptv), he gave a feast to the army. 
With the company of those participating he filled four circles inclosing the others. The circuit 
of the outer ring was of ten stades and was filled with the mercenaries and the mass of the al- 
lies; the circuit of the second was of eight stades, and in it were the Macedonian Silver Shields 
and those of the Companions who had fought under Alexander; the circuit of the next was 
of four stades and its area was filled with reclining men—the commanders of lower rank, the 
friends and generals who were unassigned, and the cavalry; lastly in the inner circle with a pe- 
rimeter of two stades each of the generals and hipparchs and also each of the Persians who was 
most highly honored occupied his own couch. In the middle of these there were altars for the 
gods and for Alexander and Philip. The couches were formed of heaps of leaves covered by 
hangings and rugs of every kind, since the Persis furnished in plenty everything needed for 
luxury and enjoyment; and the circles were sufficiently separated from each other so that the 
banqueters should not be crowded and that all the provisions should be near at hand. While 
all were being duly served, the crowd applauded the generosity of Peucestes, and it was clear 
that he had made a great advance in popularity. 


It 1s certainly intriguing that Peucestes, in his anxiety to gain supreme command, chose this 
particular type of feast as a platform for his pretensions. Obviously, the altars for Alexander and 
Philip (Arrhidaeus?) at the center were a physical expression of Peucestes’ closeness to the 
Macedonian kings and served to support his grand aspirations. But there is more to this than ad 
hoc propaganda. Peucestes was Alexander's leading representative in the Persian heartland, and 
as such he fulfilled in many ways the same role as Parnakka under Darius I. Just as Parnakka 
seems to have presided over Sip feasts at Pasargadae in the name of the Persian king, Peucestes 
performed a sacrifice for the gods and organized a banquet during which the Macedonians 


73. They are less reminiscent of bakadausiyam, the type of feast to which Koch (1977: 126) compares the 
rite performed by Mithridates (cf. $6.3.2 with n. 35 above). 

74. Translation R. M. Geer (Loeb). The same event is described by Plutarch (Eum. 14.5), but in much less 
detail. According to Plutarch, Peucestes gave a magnificent feast for the troops and provided every man with 
one animal for sacrifice. This résumé is a bit confusing, for it seems to suggest a series of individual offerings by 
Macedonian soldiers. In reality, the remark on the amount of sacrificial animals is intended to underline the 
splendidness of the feast during which they were slaughtered (as Diodorus indicates). A reference to the feast may 
also be found in Polyaen. Strat. IV.8.3. On the struggle between Eumenes and Peucestes, see Scháfer 2002: 136— 
47 and Anson 2004: 164—75. Chronology: Boiy 2006. Schäfer 2002: 141—493 (following Vezin) interprets the 


last part of the passage to mean that the inner circle consisted of tents rather than couches. 
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kings were literally the center of attention. The parallelism may not be fortuitous: we know 
that Alexander’s satrap in Persia was eager to adopt local customs, to present himself as a Persian 
governor, and to learn the Persian language."? The feast he organized may well have been in- 
spired by his knowledge of Persian culture. In fact, the similarities with sip do not stop at Peu- 
cestes’ role as the king’s representative. The location, near the partly-burned palaces of 
Persepolis, must have been chosen deliberately so as to place the occasion in the context of the 
Persian monarchy (in the same manner as the staging of sip at Pasargadae [and Appistapdan and 
Tikranus] had done earlier). Like Parnakka, Peucestes used his position as head of the regional 
administration to gather animals for the sacrifice. Earlier, he was personally involved in the ac- 


76 In other words, 


quisition of livestock for the army while on march through the Fahliyan. 
livestock was not simply a necessary ingredient of the festivities but it also carried the notion 
of a special gift, comparable to what I have called the “royal earmarking” of animals in the sip 
feast (cf. §6.4.2 above). Finally, the feast at Persepolis was a locus for establishing alliances and 
fostering bonds of loyalty. Diodorus leaves no doubt that Peucestes understood this aspect of 
the feast very well (Diod. XIX.23.1; cf. Briant 2002: 247). Not only did he win the soldiers’ 
favor by the gift of livestock but he also took care to grant honorable seats (close to the center) 
to high-ranking Persians. Among the latter may have been local leaders with whom Peucestes 
worked in his capacity as satrap of Persia. One of these was Tiridates, who had been reinstated 
as treasurer of Persepolis by Alexander (Curt. V.6.11).77 The gift of a first-rank seat to such in- 
dividuals probably served as a recognition for the services they had rendered, a characteristic 
again paralleled by Sip (cf. §6.4.3 above). 

The hierarchy expressed and confirmed by means of the four concentric circles at Peucestes’ 
feast is, as Briant has argued, rooted in the Achaemenid tradition.”* Similar table arrangements 
are recorded by Xenophon (Cyr. VIII.4.1), and they seem to have been copied by Alexander 
when he organized a sacrificial banquet with three ranks (in circles?) at Opis (Arr. Anab. 
VIL 11.8). The feast organized by Mithridates, claimed to have been a continuation of a feast 
once celebrated at Pasargadae, may in fact have had the same set-up: the combination of a circle 
surrounding the central pyre and the apparent participation of large segments of the army again 
suggest some sort of pronounced hierarchy." This raises the question whether similar hier- 
archical aspects may have been expressed in sip, which was also celebrated at Pasargadae. 

As I have argued before, the area at Pasargadae that seems most fit for the Sip feast organized 
there by Parnakka is the so-called “sacred precinct” in the northeastern part of the site (cf. 


75. Arr. Anab. VI.30.3, VII.6.3; Diod. XIX.14.5, 48.5. See Calmeyer 1982: 185; Briant 1982: 41—42, with 
n. 8; 2002: 871; Wiesehofer 1991: 129—31; 1994: 45—49, 53—55; Boyce and Grenet 1991: 9. 

76. Diod. XIX.21.2—3. On Peucestes’ use of the existing administrative network in organizing the feast at 
Persepolis, see also Wiesehófer 1994: 53—54. Note that the acquisition of animals from the local inhabitants is 
reminiscent of a practice documented by the Fortification texts. Surpluses of grain and sometimes wine were 
exchanged (at fixed rates) for animals from third parties, presumably semi-autonomous tribes. This practice was 
concentrated in the Fahliyan. See on this Henkelman 2005a and n. 17 above (p. 95). 

77. C£ Wiesehófer 1994: 45—46 on the role of the local elite during the governorship of Peucestes. 

78. Briant 1982: 80 n. 4; 2002: 310—12; cf. Calmeyer 1982: 185—86. On the circles, see also Boyce and 
Grenet 1991: 20, with n. 91. Wiesehófer 1991: 130—31 and 1994: 72—73, 78 n. 126 tentatively connects the 
passage from Diodorus to the votive inscriptions and altar (?) bases found in the “Frataraka temple" near Per- 
sepolis (Zeus Megistos, Athena Basileia, Apollo, Artemis, Helios). See also Callieri 2007: 22, 50—51, 116. 

79. C£ Calmeyer (1982: 185—806), who compared the feasts organized by Mithridates and Peucestes and re- 
lated them to Achaemenid iconography. 
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Henkelman 2008a: 390—92). Of the constructions found here, a mud-brick terrace, a low wall 
enclosing a large open space, and two large stone plinths, only the plinths seem to date to the 
(early) Achaemenid period.9? Since one of the plinths has a staircase and the other probably 
never did, a plausible theory as to their use is that the first served as a platform for an officiant 
and the other as support for a portable fire-altar.?! The ritual performed on the plinths would 
thus not be dissimilar to the scene depicted on the facades of the royal tombs at Nagš-e Rustam 
and Persepolis. There, the king stands on a stepped platform and makes a solemn gesture to- 
ward a fire-altar on a second stepped platform. Fragments of two or three stone fire-altars have 
indeed been discovered in and near Pasargadae. ? 

The most important characteristic of the stone plinths is their large size. They are undoubt- 
edly intended to make the officiant and the religious rite visible to an extended audience. 
Whatever the precise layout of the “sacred precinct” in the early Achaemenid period might 
have been, it seems reasonably certain that the plinths stood at the center of a large open space. 
The centrality and monumentality of the plinths, the ideological importance of the site, and the 
similarity of the plinths and (probable) associated rite with the scene on the tomb relief of Da- 
rius I very much suggest that the ceremony performed here was a royal ritual. 

An (assumed) royal ritual in the sacred precinct at Pasargadae in the early Achaemenid pe- 
riod may be directly related both to the later feasts mentioned in the classical sources and to the 
Sip feast mentioned in the Fortification texts. The sacred precint at Pasargadae seems spatially 
well-suited for the type of feasts described for Peucestes at Persepolis and Mithridates in Cap- 
padocia. The large open space and the central plinths at Pasargadae would have served excep- 
tionally well for large groups of attendants seated in one or several circles. The hierarchical 
aspects would furthermore find eloquent expression in the exalted position of the officiant, be 
it the king or his representative. The sip feast was an occasion that involved hundreds of people, 
it was profoundly royal in character, and it was presided over by the king (XPh) or by his im- 
mediate representatives; moreover, it was celebrated at Pasargadae (among other places). As we 
have seen, the Sip feast functioned as an ideological stage that gave expression to the king’s piety 
and reinforced his position as greatest gift-giver; it was an occasion to reward loyalty and con- 
firm hierarchy. The sacred precinct at Pasargadae may well have been the physical setting of the 
feast. One can easily imagine Parnakka, or perhaps the king himself, dominating the audience 
from the first platform, calling piously for divine blessing and at the same time demonstrating 
his largesse by distributing the sacrificial meat as a true royal reward to the faithful subjects 
seated at various distances from the center (and lucky enough to be included in this communal 
celebration). 


80. Boucharlat and Benech (2002: 30—33) conducted a geomagnetic survey that showed that the low walls 
of undressed stones, which seemingly connect the plinths and the mud-brick platform in a large, asymmetric 
layout, “n'existent pas en profondeur; il est peu probable alors qu'ils soient contemporains des plinthes en pierre 
ni méme de la série de terrasses. La conséquence directe de ce constat est la disparition de tout lien certain entre 
les deux plinthes et les terrasses.” Based on this evidence and the plausible later date of the mud-brick terrace, it 
is preferable to consider the two stone plinths as a separate monument in its own right; its inclusion in a larger 
complex must be seen as a secondary development. 

81. On the interpretation of the plinths, see: Stronach 1978: 138—145, pls. 103-7; Trümpelmann 1977 
(speculating on a cult for Anahita and Mithra); Yamamoto 1979 [non vidi]; Boyce 1982: 53—54 (“made to en- 
able the Great King to perform religious rites in the open with fitting solemnity"), 89; Boucharlat 1984: 126— 
27; Stronach 1985: 606—8, pl. 36a; Houtkamp 1991: 36—37; Garrison 1999: 614—15; Boucharlat 2004: 359—60. 

82. Stronach 1978: 141; Houtkamp 1991: 37; Garrison 1999: 614—15, pl. 3. 
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6.5. Sip: an Interim Summary 


In the preceding pages, I have attempted to identify the parameters that defined the feast 
known as Sip in the royal inscriptions (XPh) and in nine Fortification texts. Apart from the 
Achaemenid-Elamite evidence, Greek sources and the material record (stone plinths at Pasar- 
gadae) have been adduced in order to sketch a profile of the feast. Naturally, this method in- 
volves certain risks, primarily caused by the difference in perspective between the Greek 
historiographers and the scribes at Persepolis. I have therefore tried to avoid simplified one-to- 
one equations. Instead, I have tried to reach more specific descriptions of a number of elements 
that seem characteristic of the Sip feast. 

The Persepolis scribes used sip as an autonomous term that did not normally require quali- 
fication (§6.3.1). As such, it is similar to lan (§4). The only divine beneficiary of sip attested in 
the tablets is Zizkurra, a god of Elamite descent. In the Elamite version of the so-called Daiva 
Inscription (XPh), a sip for Auramazda is mentioned. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that other gods were excluded from the feast. The parallel with the feast known as bakadausiyam 
supports this assumption (§6.3.2). 

Allocations for sip include flour, barley, wine, sheep/goats, poultry, and cattle. The cumula- 
tive value of these allocations is among the highest for religious purposes recorded in the For- 
tification archive (§5). In fact, the sip texts explicitly state that large amounts were consumed, 
presumably by substantial groups of people; in one case, the human beneficiaries are identified 
as royal muleteers (§6.3.3). The occurrence of a kurdabattis, ‘chief of workers’, in several texts 
confirms that groups of laborers, possibly consisting of up to 520 individuals, may have at- 
tended the feast. Apart from its social and ideological functions, sip also had an economic side 
to it (c£. $4 on lan), namely, the distribution of meat rations to laborers. 

Dated texts on Sip indicate that the feast was celebrated in November/December, that there 
was no fixed date, and that sip could be celebrated more than once during the same season. 
Practical reasons for such an autumnal feast involving a high amount of animal sacrifices may 
have been the reduction of (internal) herds owing to the scarcity of fodder during the winter 
season, the occurrence of the autumnal rutting season in October, and the occurrence of the 
first lambing season in November (§6.3.4). The official reason, on the other hand, may have 
been the presence of the king in Fars during the Fall season, as is suggested (however elusively) 
by Greek and Elamite sources. His presence at the time of at least some Sip celebrations may be 
assumed (§6.4.1). 

The royal connection is expressed not only by the timing of sip but also through the pro- 
nounced involvement of Parnakka and Ziššawiš in its performance and organization (paralleled 
only in the Sumar and basur offerings, which are also directly connected to the crown [$6.2]). 
Since Xerxes himself claims to have performed sip (XPh), it seems reasonable to suggest that 
Parnakka and Ziššawiš acted as the king's representatives when they presided over the feast 
(86.4.2). In addition, sip is mostly celebrated at places with a marked royal character: Appistap- 
dan, Tikranus (large plantations; royal banquets), and Pasargadae (plantation; palaces of Cyrus; 
coronation ceremony). Finally, an analysis of Fortification texts on poultry, cattle, and sheep/ 
goats suggests that animals issued for sacrificial purposes always had a specific royal “earmark” 
that would be understood by the people consuming these gifts from the king. Such royal food 
tagging is confirmed by the Greek sources ($6.4.2). 
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As Herodotus reports, the Persian king organized a feast called tuktd, which seems to have 
served as a forum for the acquittal of “debts,” i.e., the rewarding of services rendered to the 
king (§6.4.3). Though perhaps not the same feast, sip may have had similar characteristics; the 
participation of royal muleteers, possibly responsible for the movements of the court, in a Sip 
ceremony would suggest so. The feast could therefore be seen as an element in a refined system 
of royal gift-giving in Fars as attested in Elamite and Greek sources. The common factor in all 
these royal gifts is that they underlined the king’s position as the greatest giver. 

Two other sources concern sacrificial feasts attended by larger groups of people who were 
seated in hierarchical order around a central (fire-) altar (§6.4.4). Mithridates is reported to have 
organized such a feast for his troops in 82 B.C., thereby following a tradition set by the Persian 
kings at Pasargadae. The other feast is the one given by Peucestes at Persepolis in 317 B.c. Both 
occasions were clearly stages that enabled the protagonist to show his largesse publicly to re- 
ward services rendered and to reconfirm status and bonds of loyalty. The feast at Persepolis is 
of special interest because Peucestes seems to have used his position as head of the regional ad- 
ministration to organize the necessary sacrificial animals and to stress his role as Alexander’s 
representative in Fars, just as Parnakka had personally taken care of the organization and repre- 
sented the king when presiding over the sip feast. As for the hierarchical aspect, if the sugges- 
tion that the sip feasts at Pasargadae may have taken place at the so-called “sacred precinct” is 
valid, it would seem that the people attending the sacrifice were seated around the two central 
stone plinths. The elevated position of the person standing alone on the first plinth is enough 
to suggest that here too the confirmation of social hierarchy was a key factor. 


7. Feasting in Elam 


Though there is no doubt that sip was an extraordinary and high-profile ritual, one does not 
have to be a historian of ancient religion to know that it hardly qualifies as a unique feast. Large 
sacrificial banquets are known to virtually all traditional societies, with visualization of hier- 
archy, the centrality of the ruler, and the reconfirmation of social bonds being common ele- 
ments. Thus, among the Mbanderu of Namibia, the division of meat from cows slaughtered at 
the burial of a kraal leader directly reflects the society’s complex hierarchy and simultaneously 
underlines the prestige of the deceased. As Theo Sundermeier writes in a thought-provoking 
study of the subject, 


(. . .) the sacrifice serves life. The society reconstitutes itself. After the death of the master of 
the kraal everybody is given a new place in the hierarchical order and this place is confirmed 
by the distribution of the meat. The distribution of the meat publicly respects the value and 
the position of each family member and of the neighbours and strengthens the bonds within 


the community (. . .). Nothing will strengthen a community more than a common meal. 8 


The sharing of a sacrificial banquet is also one of the most important aspects of “Parnakka’s 
feast" This appears not only from the Fortification texts but especially from older Elamite 
sources such as the rock reliefs of the Kūl-e Farah sanctuary (see $7.3 below). Confronting such 


83. Sundermeier 2002: 9. The author rightly stresses the important dietary aspect of sacrificial meals: “in 
archaic societies meat is not an everyday food, but a feast!” (Sundermeier 2002: 6), a remark that equally applies 
to sip. 
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historic evidence with traditions from other, non-related, cultures can be revealing both in 
terms of shared characteristics and unique features. In some cases, individual elements may also 
be elucidated by a comparative approach. An example would be the apparently similar roles 
(representatives of the king) played by Parnakka in the Elamite sources and Roman authorities 
in some Roman cults. Some sacrificial feasts held within the Severan army, such as the suove- 
taurilia at the occasion of the ritual purification of the legion, were truly imperial in character 
and required, at least in theory, the presence of the Emperor himself. In practice, a regional 
governor or other legatus could substitute for the Emperor (and preserve the imperial character 
of the occasion).** 

In the remaining sections of this study, no extensive comparison with feasts in other cul- 
tures—a precondition for reaching reliable results—will be attempted. Instead, I will focus on 
possible historical predecessors of the Sip feast. 

Sacrificial meals are known within the Zoroastrian tradition, but the evidence is limited and, 
for the most part, of post-Achaemenid date.* Better documentation exists for royal feasts in 
Mesopotamia, including the banquet on the tenth day of the Babylonian New Year’s celebra- 
tion (akītu) that was held outside the city under the king's supervision.* The Neo-Babylonian 
ceremony known as salam biti compares favoribly with Sip in terms of institutional context. The 
feast, attested for the great temples of Uruk and Sippar, may have been performed on a monthly 
basis, could be organized for a number of different gods, and involved large amounts of flour, 
beer, sesame, cattle, sheep, and prepared foods such as sweet cakes. After the offering was 
made, these sacrificial commodities were given, according to a fixed distributive formula, to 
craftsmen and other temple personnel (in the widest sense).*” The salam biti ceremony does 
not, however, seem to have had a particularly royal character. 

Undoubtedly the most prolific Fundgrube when it comes to contextualizing sip is Elam. That 
the feast continued Elamite traditions seems a priori a good possibility for two reasons. First, the 
word is Elamite and occurs in older Elamite texts. Second, Elam is, in recent publications, in- 
creasingly emerging as the political and cultural entity that was the predecessor par excellence 
of Persia and Persian culture. If Elam had a feast similar to Sip, the Persians of the highland 
would not only have known it but they might very well have appreciated, borrowed, and 
adapted it to their emergent culture. In this context it must be stressed that, unlike the (Indo-) 
Iranian background of the Persians, the Middle and the Neo-Elamite state provided all the con- 
ditions necessary for a feast like Sip: a centralized government, a clear royal ideology expressed 
by means of various media including public religion, a certain degree of prosperity, an intricate 


social hierarchy, a complex bureaucracy, and state-run institutions with considerable numbers 


84. See Herz 2002, especially 95—98, on the role of the legatus. As Herz argues, the shared sacrificial meals 
also helped to create a common identity among soldiers from different parts of the Empire. 

85. Sacrificial banquets with a special royal character existed, but the available sources almost exclusively 
pertain to later periods. See the survey on Zoroastrian “ritual community meals" by Hultgard (2004: esp. 374, 
380—83, 386). A question not treated by the author is whether the specifically royal sacrificial meals in later pe- 
riods are a continuation of older Zoroastrian rites or an Achaemenid inheritance. 

86. Compare also the sacrifices and banquets for the inhabitants of Babylon and Borsippa organized by Shal- 
maneser III in the course of his campaign of 851 B.c. (Michel 1967: 32—33). 

87. MacGinnis 1991/92: 75—77, 79—80; 1995: 155—56; Bongenaar 1997: 116, 120—22, 264—66; Linssen 
2004: 59—61 (translating the name of the feast as ‘the good functioning [or completion] of the temple’); Kleber 
2005: 308—9, 317—18. Compare also the complex hierarchy evidenced by the distribution formula for meat 
from various regular offerings in Uruk's Eanna temple in the Neo-Babylonian period (McEwan 1982). 
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of personnel and dependent laborers (Henkelman 2008a: 10—40; cf. $2 above). This is not to 
say that (Indo-)Iranian or, for that matter, Mesopotamian traditions may not have played a role 
in shaping the Achaemenid feast. Whatever the extent of the Elamite contribution, the Persian 
receptivity to it would most likely have involved a certain amount of transformation and adap- 
tation. This is true not only for sip but also for lan and even for a god with such a rich Elamite 
history as Humban. In short, though we will now proceed to discuss the Elamite background 
of sip, we should not lose track of the Persian character of the feast as it was celebrated during 
the reign of Darius and Xerxes. 


7.1. Sip and Sup 


Apart from its use as noun in the Fortification archive (sip) and in XPh (sibbe), sip also occurs 
as an element in a number of Achaemenid Elamite names. Some of these names continue older 
forms with sup (compare, e.g., Achaemenid Elamite Sunki-šip/Sunkur-šip and Neo-Elamite 
Sunki-up). Change of the root vowel from earlier /u/ to /i/ is a well-attested phenomenon 
in Achaemenid Elamite (cf. Vallat 1983: 12 n. 4; Grillot-Susini 1987: 10—11). This makes it 
also likely that the noun sup, attested twice in Middle and once in Neo-Elamite, is an older 
form of Sip. 


7.1.1. Sup at Daylam 

The oldest attestation of Sup is in a votive inscription of Untas-Napirisa (ca. 1340—1300 B.C.) 
known from six bricks found in secondary context at Daylam (southwestern Khūzestān). In it, 
Untaš-Napiriša introduces himself and mentions the construction of a temple dedicated to In- 
šušinak, Masti, and Tepti. Next follows a statement on the sacrifices for these gods (lines 3—5): 


5 šu-up a-pi-me * a-ak li-ki-ir a-pi-te pi-ip-si-it-te hu-ut-tah šu-ut-ku-me 5 Sa-at-ki-me 


I renewed their Sup and their likir, night and day 


The publisher of the Daylam bricks, François Vallat, gave ‘sacrifice’ for sup (comparing it to 
Achaemenid sip) and tentatively proposed ‘offrande’ or ‘Libation’ for likir.*? Since the expression 
Sutkume Satkime can be used with the same general sense as ‘day and night’ in English, the of- 
ferings instituted by Untaš-Napiriša may have been, but were not necessarily, a daily affair (cf. 
Henkelman 2008a: 301). At any rate, Sup is used here as a specific term denoting a type of sac- 
rifice different from likir. As for the gods associated with sup, Inšušinak was very much a royal 
or dynastic god and this could, in theory, explain the connection with sup. Tepti and Masti are 


88. Achaemenid Elamite: Sipipi (Zadok 1983: 105 [121]); Sunki-šip (Zadok 1984: 40 [223]; EIW s.v. 
hh.LUGĀL.si-ip); Sunkur-šip (Zadok 1984: 40 [223]; EIW s.v. hh.su-un-kur-si-ip). Neo-Elamite: Sunki-šup 
(Amiet 1973: 30; not Middle Elamite as EIW s.v. vLUGĀL.šu-ip [pers.comm. M. B. Garrison]; Šupipi (Zadok 
1983: 105 [126]; EIW s.v. šu-pi-pi); Supipi-lari (EIW s.v. hw.šu-pi-pi.la-ri). Old Elamite period: Pilili-šube (EIW 
s.v. pi-li-li.šu-be); Sububu (Zadok 1983: 105 [126]; EIW s.v. fu-bu-bu); Supi (Zadok 1983: 119; EIW s.v. “u-ú- 
pi); Suppu (Zadok 1983: 119; EIW s.v. šup-pu); Suppuri, ‘my sup’ (Zadok 1983: 111 with n. 491; EIW s.v. v.šu- 
up-pu-ri); Šupšuppi (Zadok 1983: 94; EIW s.v. šup-šup-pi); Šupšupiyaš (Zadok 1983: 94; EIW s.v. šup-ču-pi-a$). 
Achaemenid Elamite Šupšuppiya (Zadok 1983: 94; EIW s.v. hh.šup-šup-pi-ya) seems to be a fossilized form con- 
tinuing older Šupšuppi and Šupšupiyaš. Zadok also considers Achaemenid Elamite Sepzilla as a form based on 
Sip (1984: 40 [223]). If correct, Achaemenid Elamite Mitlisep (EIW s.v. hh.mi-ut-li-se-ip) and Old Elamite period 
Sep-Sin (EIW s.v. še-ip.d.sin) belong here too (but see EIW s.v. se-ip-pi-ri). Compare also the Neo-Elamite GN 
Sepsilak (EIW s.v. h.se-ip-si-lak-en-ni; Vallat 1993: 257). 

89. Vallat 1983: 11—12; cf. 2002/3: 541, and EIW s.v. li-ki-ir. 
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among the leading gods mentioned in the inscriptions of Hanni of Aiapir (Izeh); there, they are 
the only gods referred to as “my god” (cf. $7.1.3 below). 


7.1.2. Sup at Ansan 

A second text (perhaps) mentioning sup dates to the very end of the Middle Elamite period 
or the earliest phase of the Neo-Elamite period.?! This clay tablet, M-603, was found at Tall-e 
Malyan, ancient Ansan, in a level slightly postdating that of the administrative texts from the 
so-called EDD building.” It concerns disbursements (ZI.GA ‘issued”) of certain items, perhaps 
for the “Gods of Elam.”?? The disbursements, under the responsibility of a chancellor (teppir), 
are: 115 for/during (?) three or four consecutive months (IX, X, X??, XI) and 26 for (?) two 
individuals identified as king (sugir), as well as a third person or purpose.” The 26 items of the 
second series are identified as hillahila, perhaps ‘withdrawal’ [vel sim.].?° The last lines are frag- 
mentary, which is very unfortunate because they may contain the signs su-up (or šu-uk?) and 
could therefore relate to a sup feast.** Altogether, the tablet, with its reference to god(s), allo- 
cations (of sacrificial commodities?) connected to certain months and kings, and possibly sup, 
presents a tantalizing yet nebulous and therefore problematic piece of evidence. 


7.1.3. $up at Gisat 

This leaves us with the last pre-Achaemenid reference to sup, in the so-called Persepolis 
Bronze Plaque (hereafter PBP), an unpublished Neo-Elamite text found in the Persepolis 
Treasury.” The document is nowadays dated to ca. 585—539 B.c.—i.e., merely 35 to 80 years 


90. EKI 76:8, 30; EKI 76F:5—6, compare also “my Tepti" in EKI 75:1. 

91. Matthew Stolper kindly gave me access to his forthcoming publication and photographs of the text. 

92. Stolper (1984b: 9; forthcoming) assumes 1100—1000 B.c. as the most probable date for the composition 
of the published texts from the so-called EDD building. This means that M-603 would date to 1000 B.c. or 
slightly later. Steve (1992: 21) dates all the tablets, apparently including M-603, to 1000—900 B.c. and assigns 
them to “Neo-Elamite IA.” 

93. The text (line 1) has AN.NIM™ES, interpreted by EIW (s.v. te-ip-pfr) as DINGIR.NIMMES ‘God of 
Elam’, i.e., Simut. Arguments for this proposal are that Simut was worshiped at Malyan (Lambert 1972; Reiner 
19732) and that he is sometimes referred to as the “Elamite god" (EKI 53 III.2—3; EKI 65:10—11; see Henkel- 
man forthcoming d). It is not excluded, however, that DINGIR should be considered as a plural in the present 
case (cf. Malyan text M-788 in Stolper 1984b: 27, 122—25). nappip hatamptip “Elamite gods’ or “gods of Elam’ 
appear in EKI 54 I.91—92, 101—2. See the discussion of the problematic passage in M-603 by Stolper (forth- 
coming), who stays undecided. 

94. The identification of the months as IX—XI rests on the assumption that they had the same place in the 
calendar as they later had at Persepolis (Stolper 1984b: 15; cf. Hallock 1969: 426, on G/Kammama). It cannot 
be excluded, however, that the Persepolitan months had shifted and no longer had the same place that they had 
in the late Anšanite calendar. EIW (s.vv. gam-ma-ma, še-ru-um) identifies the M-603 sequence as months V—VII, 
Basello (2002: 20, 36) as months VIII-X. Stolper (forthcoming) doubts that the double listing of še-ru-um points 
to an intercalary month. 

95. Instead of Stolper's hi-il-la-hi-la x [. . .], Hinz and Koch propose hi-du-me šu-hi "la? [. . .] (EIW s.v. hi- 
du-me). As Stolper's collation shows, however, this reading is implausible. Stolper (forthcoming) relates the word 
to hilla- ‘take away’. Note that this does not rule out the possibility that sacrificial animals are at stake in M-603. 
Other relevant EIW entries on this text are: ak-sir.KI. MIN; gam-ma-ma; hi-du-me; ir-mu; sļi-bļa-ri; Sa-pír; še-ru- 
um; šu-hi; Su-up; Su-ut-ru-uk.nah-hu-[un-te] (Stolper considers this reading to be implausible); te-ip-pír; ur-ma-ak-ku. 

96. The sign following šu looks like the sign read as uk in šu-ut-ru-uk in line 18. The reading UB (šu-up) is 
also possible, however. See hand-copy in Stolper (forthcoming). 

97. There are unpublished transliterations and tentative interpretations of the text, including those by 
W. Hinz, and by M.-J. Steve and E. Reiner. A photograph, with some textual notes by G. G. Cameron, was 
published by Schmidt (1957: 64—65, pls. 27—28). All proper names and vocabulary are included in EIW; 
the toponyms are also in Vallat 1993. On the PBP, see also Hinz 1967: 73; 1970: 428; Koch 1980: 111 n. 29 
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before the first Fortification texts." The place to which the text pertains is probably Gisat in 
the Fahliyan or, rather, a small polity centered on that town. Regardless of the question 
whether Gisat still belonged politically to Elam in this period, it seems clear enough from the 
text that it lay in an area where Elamite cultural traditions were very much alive.?? This ap- 
pears from the names of the gods invoked in the tablet, specific terms and titles, and a refer- 
ence to puhu ziyanup, ‘temple servants’ or ‘temple personnel’ (rev.15; cf. Henkelman 2008a: 
273). One passage in particular (rev.10—17) seems to deal with cultic activity and may be a list 
of prescribed offerings, including animal sacrifices. As the Fortification tablets indicate, Gisat 
remained a site of religious activity during the reign of Darius, suggesting a certain religious 
continuity. In fact, the principal individual of the PBP, a certain Ururu, may have been an an- 
cestor (grandfather?) of the Ururu mentioned as officiant in Gisat in the Fortification tablets. 
One could even argue that the find-spot of the bronze tablet is not without significance; it may 
have been kept in the Treasury as a retroact document, i.e., as a deed on certain grants or priv- 
ileges that still had relevance for the cults and rights of the Gisat sanctuary. Given all these con- 
siderations, the reference to sup (rev.11) in the PBP is of eminent interest for the case of Sip. 
The preceding line 10 lists one sheep/goat and another commodity, both presumably intended 
for sacrifice. Then it is stated: 


rev. ITI ra-hal UD-ma ^Nsu-ip sir-ma ANSá-£um ^Nna-pír- 12 4-ri  du-it-ni^ 
On a day in the seventh month, may Šašum, my god(dess), receive a sup as offering/ 


recompensation! 100 


Šašum is the only deity mentioned in the inscription with the epithet “my god(dess)" (cf. 
§7.1.1 above on Tepti and Masti). She is also the most frequently mentioned deity in the PBP 
(rev.13*, 24, 28). Once, there is an elaborate titulature: "Šašum-Elhale of Gisat, my god(dess),” 


(“königliche Stiftung"); Duchéne 1986: 66; Miroschedji 1990: 79; Vallat 2002: 141; 2002/3: 535; Waters 2000: 
87—89; Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002/3: 483—84 ("charte royale qui redistribue des biens fonciers"); Henkel- 
man 2003c: 257—58; 2008a: 172 n. 376, 239, 273, 302 n. 691, 314-16, 399. 

98. Vallat 1996: 391, 393; Tavernier 2004: 36—37, 39; 2006: 23—24. 

99. On the reverse of the Persepolis Bronze Plaque a seal "impression" is engraved with an inscription men- 
tioning “King Hubanuturuk son of Sati-hupiti.” This ruler is not mentioned in the legible parts of the text; 
he may have been the paramount ruler (presumably of Elam) granting the privileges recorded in the document. 
Alternatively, he may have been a local ruler or even an ancestor of the Gisat rulers whose seal was still used to 
authenticate deeds. Contacts between Gisat and the Neo-Elamite state may be hinted at in EKI 86:2, where in- 
habitants of the town are mentioned; unfortunately the passage is in a broken context. 

100. Alternatively, though syntactically less likely, one may read 'du-is-da’! (DN... has received). My 
translation of sirma as ‘as offering’ is based upon Stolper's analysis of the verbal base sira-, for which he proposes 
the semantic range, ‘to hang up, weigh, verify, display, present, offer’ (Stolper 1984b: 12—14). The alternative, 
“as recompensation [for divine blessing], is based upon Acropole and Fortification evidence. Neo-Elamite sirma 
occurs in contexts that suggest ‘as payment’ (MDP 9, 13, MDP 9, 80, MDP 9, 126, MDP 9, 234; see EIW s.v. 
sir-ma; compare also sir-na). Similarly, Achaemenid Elamite zir and zirma (SUD is transcribed as zir, in texts 
from this period) occurs in contexts parallel to those of gal (‘share, ration, payment, offering’) and could well 
mean ‘weight, payment, wage’ (PF 1583, NN 0421, NN 1612, NN 2409; EIW s.vv. sir, sir-ma). The EIW trans- 
lates the phrase in PBP as “an einem Tag im Monat Rahal hat einen Gottesdienst als Entgelt [zum Dank?] die 
Šašum, meine Gottheit, empfangen" (s.v. d.su-ip). On sir(a)-, see also Grillot-Susini 1983: 216 with n. 62 
(zirma, zirna, ‘équivalent à, correspondant à, par’); 1984: 189 n. 19 (sirah, "ai dressé”); EIW s.v. si-ra, si-ra-h (“ich 
hāngte auf”), sir-me, sir-ri-me (‘Gewicht’); Grillot-Susini, Herrenschmidt, and Malbran-Labat 1993: 29, 50 (appin 
sira in DB, IL58, ‘je . . . les pendis’); Malbran-Labat 1995: 122-3 (sirah, ‘j'ai fixé”). 
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perhaps suggesting that this deity in particular was at home at Gisat. 1°! Šašum, perhaps female 
(Hinz 1967: 74; Steve 1967: 89), is already mentioned, as Sia$um, in the Old Elamite Naram- 
Sin Tieaty (EKI 2 1.19, 11.22, IX.8); as Šiašum she had a temple at Coga Zanbil in the Middle 
Elamite period (EKI 8A = TZ 49:3:4). 


7.1.4. šikšībbe 

Apart from older Elamite attestations of sup, there are two other words that may be relevant 
here. First is siksibbe, found in an inscription of Tepti-Huban-Inšušnak (EKI 85:10), possibly a 
contemporary of Cyrus the Great. The word occurs in a list of 31 occupational designations of 
individuals and groups receiving sacrificial animals; all these people are collectively referred to 
as lap, ‘officiants, oblators’. The list may include some court officials with cultic duties, but it is 
safe to say that the šikšibbe (a plural) represent a group with some cultic expertise. This is con- 
firmed by the attestation of the same word in a Neo-Elamite economic text from Susa (MDP 
9, 117; possibly also MDP 9, 274), where it is preceded by the determinative ^N (indicating sa- 
credness). Elsewhere, I have suggested that the siksibbe contains -sip (analysis: [Sik.Sip.p]); it may 
denote a class of sacrificial specialists. 10? Interestingly, all the livestock and cattle mentioned in 
the inscription of Tepti-Huban-Insusnak seem to have been intended for a communal rite in a 
husa (‘grove’), arguably the Elamite predecessor of the Persian paradises such as the plantations 
where sip seems to have taken place (Henkelman 2008a: 441—51). 


7.1.5. Kilah-šupir 

As Vallat and the Elamisches Wērterbuch suggest, the element -šupir, which occurs in the di- 
vine name Kilah-šupir, may be a derivative of fup. 195 Kilah-šupir is attested in school texts from 
Sukkalmah-period Susa and in Middle Elamite royal inscriptions from Coga Zanbil and, pos- 
sibly, Tol-e Spid in the Fahliyan.!'^ The element -supir in his name can be explained as a 
nomen agentis [Sup(i).r] and as such is comparable to the plural form sibbe in šikšibbe ([Sip.p]). 
This would give ‘performer of a feast’, ‘officiant’, *worshiper,, or the like, depending on how 
one translates šip/šup (cf. $6.3.1. above). Though the meaning of “Kilah-Supir” as a whole is 


hard to grasp, a divine name containing fup would not be very surprising. !°° 


101. ANšģ-šum el-ha-la-e-ra ^5gi-sa-at-ir-ra ANna-pir-ú-ri (rev.24—25, cf. rev.28). See Hinz 1971: 669; Vallat 
2002/3: 534—35. 

102. See EIW s.vv. d.še-ik-sip-pi; h.si-ik-si-ib-be (Künstler); Vallat 2002/3: 539—40; Henkelman 2008a: 
445—49, with n. 1038. Note that all the occupational designations in EKI 85 are preceded by ^5, normally re- 
served for toponyms and other locales. In the case of Seksippi in MDP 9, 117, the sign ZIB should, in my view, 
be read as sip (ANSe-ik-Sip-pi), not as sip as EIW s.v. (despite the observations by Vallat 1987 on parsip). That sik- 
šibbe has Sip, not sup, may be explained by the late date of EKI 85 and the Acropole texts; at that time, the de- 
velopment from /u/ to /i/ was under way. 

103. Vallat 1983: 12; EIW s.v. su-bi-ir. 

104. Sukkalmah-period: Dossin 1927, nos. 237:4, 245:4 (cf. the letters mentioned by Steve 1967: 91—92). 
Middle Elamite: brick inscriptions by Untaš-Napiriša for the temple of Kilah-Supir (EKI 9Vb = TZ 51). The 
name is restored in line 1 of EKI 41A, a brick inscription found by Herzfeld at Tol-e Spid, where Kónig suggests 
[e ANki-la-ah]-su'-pi-ir. The sign read as šu appears as QA in Herzfeld's drawing (König 1965, pl. 7) but is taken 
as a copy error by Kónig (1965: 94 n. 2). This is admittedly a bit adventurous, but Kónig is certainly right in 
stressing that the first line requires a divine name and that Kilah-šupir fits the available space and last two signs. 

105. Steve relates the first element to k/gil-, ‘être maitre, gouverner” (1967: 92); cf. Zadok (1984: 20 [97-a], 
41 [231]). The latter takes the name to be that of a deified ruler, Kuk-kilah-šupir (Dossin 1927 no. 105:3). EIW 
(s.vv. d.ki-la-h.šu-pi-ir, d.ki-la-h.šu-bi-ir) explains the DN as ‘ich tróstete den Betenden (den zum Gottesdienst— 
sup—Gekommenen)’. See also Henkelman 2008a: 266. 
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6 The name is most 


Neo-Elamite Humban-šupir is another (personal) name with -šupir.! 
likely the same as the one found in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian documents as Umman- 
Sipir/-par. 17 Apparently šup- was already pronounced as ÆKip-/ in this period. Compare Suk- 
kalmah-period Suppuri, which is continued in Achaemenid Elamite as Sipirra/Siparra. 108 

Incidentally, the development from supir to šipir/par opens the possibility that the name of 
the ninth Elamite month in the Persepolitan calendar, Sibar(i) (Hallock 1969: 74—75; EIW s.v. 
ši-ba-ir) is a derivative of sip as well. This seems especially attractive, since Sip is celebrated twice 
in the ninth month and, as far as we can see, always in autumn. It could therefore be suggested 
that, in the highland calendar, Sibar(i) originally was the name of the month during which a 
sacrificial feast was celebrated, that the name subsequently lost part of its significance, and that 
Sip was no longer confined to the month named after it in the Achaemenid period. That cau- 
tion is warranted, however, is clearly demonstrated by the case of the seventh (Old Persian) 
month, Bagayadi-, ‘belonging [to the feast of] worshiping the gods’. The Fortification tablets 
yield no clue whatsoever of religious activity specifically related to this month.!°? Another 
complication is that the etymological connection between Sibar(i) and Sip is not entirely un- 
problematic. !? Without evidence on the month's historical significance, the relation with sip 
therefore remains an attractive yet uncorroborated possibility. 


7.1.6. The Importance of Elamite sup 

Unfortunately, none of the texts, nouns, and names discussed in $$7.1.1—5 is very well un- 
derstood at present; this means that pre-Achaemenid sup remains somewhat nebulous. On the 
positive side, we do have some actual results: (1) Sup was a specific type of offering that could 
be performed by the king in the Middle Elamite period (Daylam); (2) it still seems to have had 
a connection with kings at the dawn of the Neo-Elamite period (M-603); (3) there seems to 
be a connection with certain months (M-603, PBP); (4) it was used to denote the offering for 
Šašum, presumably the prime deity of Neo-Elamite Gisat. Also of interest is the connection 
with the royal god Inšušinak (Daylām) and with Šašum, ‘my god’ (PBP). This may be com- 
pared with Xerxes performing sip for Auramazda, again a typical royal god (cf. $6.3.1 above). 
In addition, šup/šip remained a productive element for forming names from the Old Elamite 


106. MDP 9, 119; MDP 9, 135; MDP 9, 169; MDP 9, 294. EIW s.v. hw.hu-ban.šu-pir proposes 'Humban- 
Anbeter(?)’. ‘He who performs a feast for Humban’ seems preferable to me. 

107. Zadok 1984: 12 [48], 223a; EIW s.v. v.um-man.Si-bar, v.um-man.si-bir; Stolper 1998. 

108. Suppuri: Scheil 1932: no. 306:9 (cf. Zadok 1983: 111, who also cites the Old Babylonian spelling 
Sipurri). Šipirra/Šiparra: PF 0550; PF 1682; PF 1683; NN 2044 (cf. Zadok 1983: 111). The Achaemenid Elamite 
form was explained from Old Persian *spara- by Gershevitch (1969: 195) and Mayrhofer (1973: 233), but this 
may be rejected on the basis of Suppuri and the fact that *spara- names are always spelled if-ba- in Achaemenid 
Elamite. EIW s.v. hh.si-bar-ra suggests *¢ibara- (cf. Hinz 1975: 76), but this is again unlikely given the existence 
of Suppuri. Zadok also counts Seppiri (Sukkalmah period) as a šip(ir) name (contra: EIW s.v. &e-ip-pi-ri). 

109. See Schmitt 2003: 29—32 on the month name, and Henkelman 2008a: 329—30 on its occurrence in 
the Fortification tablets (cf. §6.3.2. above on feasts during other months). Compare also the cautious remarks by 
Schmitt 1991: 112—14. 

110. The month name also appears, in the form Sibari (ASITI 'si-ba!-ri) in the late Middle Elamite docu- 
ment from Malyan, M-603, that may also mention the word sup (cf. $7.1.2 above, Stolper forthcoming, and 
EIW s.vv. s[i-b]a-ri, Se-ru-um). At first, this may seem to be a welcome confirmation of the existence of the 
month name in the pre-Achaemenid highland calendar and its relation with sip/sup. The form of the name, with 
sip- rather than the expected sup-, is at least puzzling, however, and it may imply that the supposed connection 
between sip and Sibar has to be given up altogether. Note also that it is not entirely certain that Anšanite Sibari 
was the ninth month (cf. n. 94 above). 
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through the Achaemenid period; the base may also be recognized in the Neo-Elamite occupa- 
tional designation siksibbe (denoting a certain class of officiants), the Old and Middle Elamite 
divine name Kilah-šupir, and, perhaps, the Achaemenid Elamite month name Sibar(i). The 
most important observation, however, is simply that there was such a thing as sup in Elamite 
culture and that this feast still existed in Gisat, right on the doorstep (in geographical, chrono- 


logical, and cultural respects) of the emergent Persian Empire. !!! 


7.2. Other Textual Evidence 


Apart from texts mentioning sup and related words, there are some other indications for 
feasting in Elam. The evidence is, however, elusive and does not offer enough details for a pro- 
ductive comparison with the Achaemenid Sip feast. I therefore mention the following two texts 
only in passing. 

Animal sacrifices known as gūšum and hatapi were frequently performed in Sukkalmah- 
period Susa (reign of Atta-hušu). The relevant texts, from an institutional archive, record such 


112 The available documenta- 


offerings for various gods and at the occasion of the new moon. 
tion does not reveal who the human recipients of the sacrificial meat were. 

The Akkadian tomb inscription known as Stone Stela I, from early Middle Elamite Haft 
Tepe, contains a detailed prescriptive list of monthly and annual sacrifices of beer, flour, and 
sheep, apparently from a land-grant founded by king Tepti-ahar for this purpose. The annual 
sacrifices include the isinnu ‘festival’ of the month Abu (V), as well as offerings connected to 
the month Tašrītu (VI) and the god Kirmašir (Kirwasir).!!? Given the use of the word isinnu 
and the 14 sheep slaughtered at the occasion of the Abu festival, we may assume that the meat 
was redistributed to more people than just the six tomb guards and the few other individuals 
mentioned in the text. !!^ 

The aforementioned inscription of Tepti-Huban-Inšušnak (EKI 85; cf. $7.1.4 above), a 
king from the last part of the Neo-Elamite period, mentions a total of 31 head of cattle and 186 
head of sheep/goats apparently issued to various individuals and groups with cultic professions 
and duties. Though the text is badly broken and at times very difficult to understand, it seems 
that the animals listed in it were collectively slaughtered during a ceremony in a husa ‘grove’ 
(Henkelman 2008a: 445—49). It is not stated by whom the enormous amount of sacrificial 
meat was consumed; it may have been the entire population of Susa. The mere existence of the 
inscription describing this exceptional royal largesse is ample testimony to its ideological back- 
ground. !!5 


111. I have not included a fourth pre-Achaemenid attestation of šip/šup in a late Neo-Elamite text known 
as Nin.18 (83—1—18, 801 [British Museum, from Rassam’s excavations at Nineveh]). As EIW s.v. si-ip indicates, 
the passage in which sip occurs (if complete) is badly broken and does not allow interpretation. For the text, see 
Weissbach 1902: 195; cf. Reade 1992. 

12. Scheil 1908: nos. 6, 12 (new moon) and passim; CAD G 144 s.v. gūšu, H 149 s.v. hatapu; Hinz 1964: 
50; AHw 300 s.v. gūšum, 336 s.v. hatapu(m); EIW s.vv. gu-šum, gu-ú-Sum; Vallat 2002/3: 531, 540. 

13. Note that two Middle Elamite kings, including Tepti-ahar, styled themselves, “servant of Kirmasir and 
Inšušinak.” The cult of Kirmašir may therefore have had a special dynastic flavor. 

14. Text with translation and commentary: Reiner 1973b; c£. Henkelman 2008a: 300—301 (with refer- 
ences). On Tašritu, see also Herrero and Glassner 1991: 80 n. 5. 

15. That the Neo-Elamite kings were very rich in cattle (and sheep) and could therefore afford a sacrifice 
of the kind described in EKI 85 appears from ABL 520 (1,500 head belonging to the king of Elam and the 
chieftain of the Pillutu tribe). On this text, see Malbran-Labat 1975: 24—25 and Vaan 1995: 265—69. 
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7.3. The Feast of Aiapir 


Of the four Elamite open-air sanctuaries that were founded in the Middle Elamite period 
and that were enlarged and still functioning in the Neo-Elamite period, Kül-e Farah is the larg- 


est and the one with the most extensive and elaborate visual imagery. 116 


The sanctuary is situ- 
ated in a gorge in the eastern part of the valley of Izeh (Malamir). Most conspicuous are its six 
reliefs (KF I-VI), depicting various cultic acts and stages in a grand sacrificial feast, carved on 
the rock faces of the gorge and on three boulders. All are near the entrance to the gorge. One 
of the reliefs is accompanied by a long Neo-Elamite inscription (EKI 75) and ten short captions 


(EKI 75A-K). The subjects of the reliefs may be summarized as follows: 


KF I (northern face): ruler with two court officials, one carrying (the ruler's?) bow, quiver, 
and sword; musicians with harps and drum (?); officiants with a humped bovid and sacrificed 


rams at an altar; inscription and captions identifying the figures. 


KF II (boulder): ruler in praying attitude; attendants and officiants sacrificing a humped bovid 


and six other animals. 


KF III (boulder): ruler lifted on a platform (depicted twice); a host of participants in super- 
imposed registers on both sides marching in procession toward the sacrifice; harp players; sac- 


rificial animals (18 smaller animals, 3 humped bovids).!17 


KF IV (southern face): banquet with seated ruler before table accompanied by attendants and 
court dignitaries (one carrying bow, quiver, and sword); six harp players and their conductor; 
numerous participants in registers (on panels left, below, and right of the central relief) ori- 
ented toward the king and lifting their right hands to their mouths (paying homage to the king 
or eating?); six officiants (?) on the extreme left near the fire-altar or fire bowls (cf. below). 


KF V (southern face): ruler in praying attitude followed by his retinue; thymiaterion; officiant 


slaughtering humped bovid; six more sacrificed animals. 


KF VI (boulder): ruler in praying attitude, lifted on a platform, and followed by a short pro- 
cession of his retinue (one dignitary carrying a quiver); another surface prepared but not used 


for an additional relief. 


Less well-known are the double fire-altar (or fire bowls) carved in a boulder near KF IV, a sac- 
rificial platform surrounded by a “sacred circle” of boulders (including KF II—III) in the center 
of the gorge, and a (natural) basin with a water conduit at its end. The circle of boulders has 
been described in the following terms by Eric de Waele: !'8 


.. une “aire sacrée" plus ou moins circulaire, à quelques métres d'un torrent saisonnier, qui 


est délimitée par les bas-reliefs Kul-e Farah II et III et par une série de rochers isolés portant 


116. Studies on the Kül-e Farah monuments include: Jéquier 1901: 133—39; Hüsing 1908: 48—53; Vanden 
Berghe 1963: 25—33, 39; 1983: 103, 112—13, 152; Hinz 1966; Amiet 1966: 549—58; De Waele 1972; 1973; 
1979; 1981; 1989; Calmeyer 1973: 140—42, 149—52; 1980c: 104—5, 110—11; 1988; Bórker-Klahn 1982: 72— 
75; Carter in Carter and Stolper 1984: 170—72; Seidl 1997; Potts 1999: 253—54, 302—3; Majidzadeh 2001 (pho- 
tographs); Malbran-Labat 2004: 45—47; Henkelman 2005b: 144—51; Álvarez-Mon 2010 (passim). Possible evi- 
dence for a Middle Elamite temple in the Izeh valley: Walker 1981: 136—237. 

117. De Waele's theory (1972: 4) that the figure raised on a platform on KF III (twice) and KF VI is a statue 
of a deity, not a human ruler, was convincingly rejected by Calmeyer (1973: 151—52; contra: De Waele 1979). 

118. De Waele 1972: 5 (see also fig. 7); 1973: 36; 1989: 35; cf. Carter in Carter and Stolper 1984: 171; Seidl 
1997: 201. Fire-altar: De Waele 1973: 41—43; 1989: 32—33, 35. Water basin and water conduit: De Waele 1973: 
41; 1981, fig. 3 (E-F); 1989: 35. 
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sur leur face intérieure des surfaces clivées. Un grand rocher plat, sorte de podium naturel, se 
trouve au centre. Il a également été clivé sur son cóté intérieur. On peut supposer qu'il servait 


aux évolutions du culte et aux sacrifices sanglants. 


There is no agreement among scholars on the date of Kül-e Farah. Some have dated all reliefs 
to various stages of the Neo-Elamite period, while in more recent studies most are dated to the 
Middle Elamite period. Agreement exists only on KF I, which is generally dated to the 7th 


t. 11? This is not the place to re- 


century B.C., partly on the basis of the inscriptions carved on i 
view all the arguments raised on this matter; suffice to say that there is no obvious thematic 
break in the sequence of the reliefs and that the sanctuary was still functioning toward the end 
of the Elamite period at the time when the local ruler Hanni commissioned the inscriptions. 
This was, however, not during but rather toward the end of the 7th century B.c. or even later, 
around the middle of the 6th century n.c. !?? 

In the long inscription carved on KF 1 (EKI 75), Hanni son of Tahhi, invokes a series of 
gods, including Tirutur, bahir sunkipri ‘protector of kings’ (line 1; cf. Henkelman 2002: 7, 13), 
apparently the deity to whom the sanctuary was dedicated (lines 7—8; cf. EKI 75A). ?! Next, 
Hanni introduces himself as the kutur (‘leader, chief’) of Aiapir who has set up his image (i.e., 
KF I with the inscriptions) in compliance with the will of Tirutur. In line 10, king Sutur- 
Nahhunte, son of Indada, is referred to in a context that suggests that he is Hanni's overlord. 
The central part of the inscription does not, as is sometimes thought, refer to the sacrifice on 
the relief but relates to victories of Hanni over other polities and, in the wake of these, the 
building of a temple for Narsina and the dedication of prisoners or booty to the gods of Aiapir 
(lines 11—17). The inscription is concluded by a curse formula aimed at anyone who might 
damage the relief and the inscriptions. 

On KF I, all of the figures are identified by captions. One of these, "Sutruru, the Master of 
the Palace" (EKI 75B), carries a bow, quiver, and sword, presumably for Hanni. Also repre- 
sented are “Tepti-Huban, who delivers the sacrificial victim" (EKI 75G) and “Kutur the satin” 
(cultic expert; EKI 75K). '?? 


119. Vanden Berghe 1963: 27 (KF I-II: second half of the 7th century B.c.; KF II-V: slightly later, after 
the reign of Hanni); 1983: 103 (KF I-VI: 8th/7th century B.C.); De Waele 1981 (KF I-VI: all Neo-Elamite, 
9th—6th century B.C.); Carter in Carter and Stolper 1984: 172; Carter 1999: 289 (KF IV: second half 2nd mil- 
lennium B.c.; KF I: Neo-Elamite); Seidl 1986: 12—13; 1997: 202 (KF H-IV, VI: end 2nd millennium B.c.; KF 
I: 7th century 8.c.); Calmeyer 1988 (KF IV: end 2nd millennium 8.c.; KF I: 7th century B.C.); Álvarez-Mon 
2010 (KF I: 650—550; other reliefs: [late] Neo-Elamite). 

120. Text of EKI 75 and EKI 75A-K: Scheil 1901: 102—13, pls. 23—26; Hinz 1962; Kónig 1965: 155—60. 
See also De Waele 1976; Stolper 1988; Waters 2000: 82—85. Date: 585—539 B.c. (Vallat 1996: 387—89, 393; cf. 
Steve, Vallat, and Gasche 2002/3: 484) or end 7th century n.c. (Tavernier 2004: 16—22). Éric de Waele deserves 
credit for stressing, as early as 1973, the likelihood of a Neo-Elamite revival after the Assyrian raids of the 640s 
B.C. and raising the possibility that some of the Kül-e Farah reliefs date to this last period of Elamite history 
(1973: 45 n. 25). 

121. The following summary of EKI 75 and EKI 76 largely follows the interpretation given in Stolper 1988: 
277-78. For the inscriptions on objects from a rich tomb found near Ram Hormoz that mentions Hanni's over- 
lord, Sutur-Nahhunte, son of Indada, see Henkelman forthcoming a. 

122. The tide ragipal in EKI 75B was explained by Hinz (1950: 287 n. 13) as a blurred form of Akk. rabi 
ekalli, ‘Master of the Palace’. This solution seems convincing to me (cf. Henkelman 2003b: 127—28; Henkelman 
2008a: 22). On muhhutu ullira ‘who delivers the sacrificial victim’ in EKI 75G, see Grillot-Susini and Vallat 
1984: 26; EIW s.v. mu-h-hu-du.ul-li-ra. EIW (s.v. ni-si-ik-ki-ir) reads EKI 75C as ú DIŠ$4-ut-ru-ru ni-si-ik-ki-ir 
DiSha-an-ni and translates “ich bin Šutruru, der Leibwächter des Hanne’ (apparently taking nisikkir as an older 
form of Achaemenid-Elamite nuskira); cf. Henkelman 2008a: 22—23. 
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Actual sacrifices are described in a hardly penetrable passage in EKI 76, the main inscription 
in the nearby sanctuary of Sekaft-e Salman. The text regulates the division of parts of the sac- 
rificed animals to various dignitaries such as “the woman Ammaziraš of Aiapir" (line 21), the 
“Master of the Palace” (line 22), the scribe who offers prayers and reads the inscription (lines 
18, 23), šin-šatinbe (a certain class of cultic experts; line 24), and zammip, ‘laborers’ (line 25). !?° 
A similar, if not the same, regulation undoubtedly pertained to the sacrifices performed at 
Kül-e Farah. 

As Louis vanden Berghe notes, "l'art de Malamir annonce déjà celui des achéménides" 
(1963: 39). The many parallels between the Kül-e Farah iconography and that of Achaemenid 
monumental art include the absence of images of deities, representation of figures in superim- 
posed registers (in combination with an audience scene), costume of the ruler, platform with 
the ruler carried by atlas-figures, proskynesis gesture(?), prayer attitude, use of fire-altars, and the 
retinue of dignitaries including the ruler's weapon bearer. !?* 

Apart from these iconographic continuities, there are other parallels between the Izeh in- 
scriptions and Achaemenid sources. A subject that merits a study of its own is the structure of 
the Aiapiran court in comparison with that of the Achaemenids. Hanni’s Master of the Pal- 
ace—1.e., probably his chief administrator—also had the ceremonial duty of carrying the 
king’s weapons. As such, this ragipal Sutruru is a predecessor of Ašbazana (Aspathines), who was 
weapon bearer, “Chamberlain,” and chief administrator at Darius’ court. 125 

Another parallel is found on the level of theology. Boyce already argued that the position of 
Humban as the leading god in the Neo-Elamite pantheon may well have had a bearing on the 
exaltation of Auramazdā to the position of greatest of the Ahuras (1982: 27—28). More tangible 
is the notion that Humban was the king-maker par excellence. Hanni makes it very clear that 
Humban is not only “the greatest of the gods” (EKI 75:4—5), but also the god “under whose 
kitin a king (stands)” (EKI 75:4—5, 6—7, 20—21). This kitin is a complicated abstraction that de- 
fines various aspects of divine authority and power as it emanates from the divine to the human 
world. Kitin is that which makes a king (“god-given royal power"), but it also becomes an in- 
strument in his hands (“divinely enforced rule, protection”). Thus, Hanni is able to place kitin 
of the gods upon the relief, to protect it from destruction and desecration (EKI 75:24). Achae- 
menid royal ideology works with a very similar conception of the relation between god and 
ruler. In this context, it is highly significant, and certainly not just the result of a free “transla- 
tion,” that the Elamite version of the Daiva Inscription uses the word kiten (kitin) in a crucial pas- 
sage (XPh, 29—32): “By the effort of Auramazda, I devastated that place of daiva-worship and 
I placed kiten upon them lest the daivā their Sip be performed” (a phrasing that expresses the 


magical effect of the king’s kiten). 126 


123. On zammip, see EIW s.v. v.za-am-mi-ip and hh.za-mi-ip (with references) and Stolper 2004: 72. On 
sin-Satinbe, see Meriggi 1971: 205 ('incantori dei serpenti"). 

124. Hüsing 1908: 51—53, 56 (registers; audience scene); Vanden Berghe 1963: 33, 39 (registers; audience 
scene; processions; costume); Amiet 1966: 550 (absence of deities; registers); De Waele 1973: 41—44 (fire- 
altars); Calmeyer 1973: 141—42, 150—51; 1975: 233-34 with. n. 13; 1980c: 110—11; 1983: 170; 1988: 283— 
85; 1996: 231 (platforms; weapon bearers; hand-over-wrist gesture; prayer attitude; registers; proskynesis gesture; 
absence of deities; sacrificial practice); Root 1979: 154 n. 68, 157—58, 246 (registers; platforms; cf. pp. 272—76, 
on the hand-over-wrist gesture at Sekaft-e Salman); Henkelman 2003a: 188—89, 192—93 with n. 37 (hair-cut; 
royal robe). 

125. See Henkelman 2003b: 127—28. Parnakka may have had not only the same position but also the same 
court titles as his successor Ašbazana. 

126. On kitin in Elamite texts and in XPh, see Henkelman 2008a: 364—71 and $6.3.1 above. 
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The Kül-e Farah sanctuary, as a dazzling complex of iconographic themes, religious con- 
cepts, social stratigraphy, and ideological strategies, deserves the full attention of students of 
Achaemenid culture. It is against this background that the significance of the feast of Aiapir as 
the foremost parallel for Persian sip should be seen. 

As in the case of sip, the feast of Aiapir may well have been celebrated annually, during the 
autumn season. This suspicion rests on the assumption that the region of eastern Khüzestan and 
western Fars is most suitable for agro-pastoralism and on the observation that tribes adapted to 
that way of life made up, until recently, most of the population in these parts. Within the grand 
system of migration routes and seasonal pastures in what is commonly known as the Bakhtiari 
Mountains, the Izeh valley functions as garmsir land and is used as winter residence by the Car 
Lang. The pastoralists descend to the area in September/October from their summer pastures 
in the eastern mountains (in the direction of Esfahan) and stay until April/May. 7 Because the 
autumn rutting season falls in October and lambs from the summer season are born in Novem- 
ber (cf. Barth 1961: 7), autumn is the best time to reduce the herds by slaughtering or selling 
the surplus of yearling animals as well as infertile ewes. This has the additional advantage of 
lowering the need for fodder during the winter season. ?? In the days of Hanni and his prede- 
cessors, conditions are likely to have been similar, even though there may have been a more 
important sedentary segment resident in the valley. It may therefore be expected that the feast 


of Kül-e Farah took place in autumn. !?? 


If this assumption is correct, the date and the eco- 
nomic rationale of the communal sacrifice at Aiapir is comparable to that of sip (cf. $6.3.4 
above). In addition, it does not require much imagination to picture “Aiapir” as a dimorphic 
chiefdom (Rowton) centered on the Izeh valley, where the tribal seat and chiefs residence may 
have been situated. 1% This would mean that the date of the feast celebrated at Kül-e Farah was 
also connected to the reuniting of migrant pastoralist groups and permanent inhabitants of the 
valley under the aegis of the Aiapiran leader. The significance of the Achaemenid king’s pres- 
ence in Fars at the time of the sip celebrations (cf. $6.4.1—2 above) seems to be a reverse parallel 
(ruler rejoining the local population). 

The central role of the ruler is a prominent feature of both sip and the feast of Aiapir. The 
fact that the ruler of Aiapir is depicted on all six reliefs in Kül-e Farah and that sacrifices are 
always performed right in front of him indicate his role as the celebration's protagonist. Com- 
pare Xerxes, who prides himself on having performed sip in the Daiva Inscription ($6.3.1). In 
other cases, the king's highest representative performed the feast ($6.2). The royal character of 
the feast is furthermore expressed by the location and the “royal earmarking” of the sacrificial 
animals (§§6.3.5, 6.4.1—2). 


27. Jéquier 1901: 133; Vanden Berghe 1963: 25; De Waele 1973: 33; Zagarell 1982: 105; Digard 1989: 
553—55. 

28. Barley is grown in the region of the tribe's summer pasture, harvested, and carried as fodder to the 
winter pasture. The supply is therefore limited and should be stored as long as possible in view of the possibility 
of an exceptionally cold winter (cf. Digard 1989: 553—55). 

29. Note that the obvious importance of water for the Kül-e Farah sanctuary (seasonal torrent, basin, wa- 
ter conduit) does not necessarily point to a spring date for the feast since there is also a period of autumn rains. 


30. On the Izeh valley as tribal center in the early Islamic period and in the 19th century, see Rowton 
1973b: 208; Krawulsky 1978: 363; Miroschedji 1990: 88—89. In the valley, there are several settlement mounds 
that have produced evidence of occupation in the Middle Elamite period. Later occupation has not been at- 
tested in surveys thus far, but this may be due to the problem of recognizing Neo-Elamite pottery (Carter in 
Carter and Stolper 1984: 168, 187; Henkelman 2008a: 46 n. 121; Potts 2010: 124 with n. 130). Cf. Malbran- 
Labat (2004: 45—47), who stresses the importance of Kül-e Farah as a league shrine for pastoralist tribes. 
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The centrality of the king also found visual expression during the sacrificial feast. At Aiapir, 
we find the ruler enthroned and surrounded by a multitude of banquet guests who have all 
turned their faces to him and pay him homage with their gestures (KF I). The king also leads 
the procession toward the sanctuary (KF III, VI). To accentuate his position even more, the 
ruler is raised on a platform and carried to the place where the sacrifice takes place. This is, of 
course, reminiscent of the platform on which the Achaemenid king stands on the tomb facades 
at Naqs-e Rustam and Persepolis (cf. n. 124 above), but it also reminds us of the "sacred pre- 
cinct" at Pasargadae. As we have seen, one of the two monumental plinths at that site may have 
functioned as a podium for the king or his representative, the other perhaps for a fire-altar dur- 
ing a religious gathering identical or similar to sip (cf. $6.4.4 above). Fire-altars (and thymiate- 
ria; cf. the tomb reliefs) were used at Aiapir as well. 

Not only the position of the ruler but that of every participant found explicit expression at 
the sacrificial feast. Visible hierarchy was a key element. As De Waele (1972: 2—3; 1989: 34) 
notes, the Kül-e Farah reliefs are a panorama of an intricate social pyramid in which status is 
expressed by size, arrangement, closeness to the king, representation in frontal view or in pro- 
file, garments, hair-cut, and beard. A hierarchical aspect may also have been made visible in the 
celebration of sip and related feasts such as the one organized by Peucestes wherein the partici- 
pants were seated in concentric circles around two central altars (§6.4.4). The sip feasts at Pasar- 
gadae may have had a circular build-up (around the two stone plinths) and the same is true for 
the feast of Aiapir, where the sacrifices seem to have taken place on a central flattened rock sur- 
rounded by a "sacred circle" of boulders. At the feast organized by Peucestes, the most highly 
honored Persians, probably including local leaders and members of the regional administration, 
were seated close to the center. Judging from the Kül-e Farah reliefs, court officials, like 
Sutruru, the Master of the Palace, were closest to the ruler in this case too. Interestingly, the 
position and ceremonial duties of Sutruru are comparable to those of Parnakka (Henkelman 
2003b: 127—28), who himself was directly involved in the celebration of sip as well ($6.2). 

As for religious attitudes, there are again some parallels between the Elamite and the Persian 
feast. Like the grand sacrifice at Aiapir, Sip took place in the open air, at plantations and, pre- 
sumably, at the sacred precinct at Pasargadae. Elamites and Persians shared sensitivity for the nu- 
minous quality of such special places. The Elamite sanctuaries on hilltops (Kürangün) or near 
water streams and wells (Kül-e Farah, Sekaft-e Salman, and Nagš-e Rustam) are significant as 
possible forerunners of Persian religious ceremonies on mountaintops and at rivers, as attested 
by the Fortification texts and reported by the Greek authors (Hdt. I.131; Strabo XV.3.13—14). 
Judging from the apparent absence of gods on the Kūl-e Farah reliefs (cf. n. 124) and the infor- 
mation given by Herodotus and Strabo on Persian cultic practices (Hdt. I.131; Strabo XV.3.13— 
4), seemingly no images of the deities were used at these occasions. I?! Fire-altars did, however, 
provide for a certain contact with the divine; such altars were certainly used at Aiapir and dur- 
ing Persian ceremonies, possibly including the Sip feasts at Pasargadae ($6.4.4 above). 

Like sip, the feast at Aiapir may have been a forum at which the king could pay off “debts” 
by awarding seats of honor to his servants in the local government. That Hanni chose to men- 
tion his principal ministers by name in the inscriptions on KF I and that these officials are po- 
sitioned close to the ruler similarly imply recognition for services rendered. As for the base level 


131. This is not to say that the information given by Herodotus and Strabo agrees in all aspects with what 
the tablets say; they are certainly not describing a cultic practice similar to sip. 
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of ordinary Aiapirans and workers in the Persepolis economy, the banquets meant access to rare 
meat rations for larger groups (§6.3.3): a true feast! 

The unity of the ruler and his god would of course have been stressed to the maximum dur- 
ing sacrificial feasts such as sip and the one celebrated at Aiapir. It is certainly no coincidence 
that most of the gods associated with sip or earlier sup are closely connected to the ruler or the 
dynasty, including Inšušinak, Šašum, and Auramazdā ($7.1.6). No doubt, Hanni will have 
adopted a similar attitude vis-ā-vis Tirutur. Yet, in the end, neither the king nor the god is the 
principle participant in the sacrificial feast. That which is celebrated is the community that con- 
venes and reconstitutes itself. Group identity, social hierarchy, and bonds of loyalty are recon- 
firmed in the sacrifice and the ensuing banquet. This is of special importance in a situation 
whereby ruler and subjects are separated from each other during large parts of the year. Seden- 
tary and pastoralist Aiapirans, the latter returning from their summer abode, were reunited 
amid the reliefs of Kūl-e Farah, those sublime expressions of their common identity. Likewise, 
Sip was a reunion: it seems to have been an occasion at which the king’s presence in Fars was 
made tangible by the gift of extraordinary rations, by the special location of the feast at royal 
plantations and at the site of ancient Pasargadae, and by his personal attendance (XPh) or that 
of his highest representative. Traditional hymns played an important role in Persian religious 
experience (references in Briant 2002: 245, 330), as did music, and, probably, song in Kül-e 
Farah. Such a musical setting may have served to connect the present to the past and to lift the 
momentary experience of the feast to a timeless level. At Aiapir, this connection with the past 
is made tangible in such a way that visiting the site is still a haunting experience. Not only the 
king and priests, but all members of the community found themselves mirrored on the sur- 
rounding reliefs when they entered the gorge for the annual feast. The engraving on the stone 
of the very ceremony that they were about to perform visualized their bond with a communal 
past and a communal future by putting the whole gathering sub specie aeternitatis. 

It is here, at Aiapir, that we get as close to Elamite religion as one possibly can, and it is here 
that we find the most eloquent expression of a feast that, only a few generations after Hanni, 


was celebrated in similar form in Parsa. 


6. A Persian Feast 


It could be surmised that the many similarities and parallels between the reliefs at Kül-e 
Farah and Persian culture are testimonies to an increasing (Indo-)Iranian cultural presence. 
This would mean that the many similarities and parallels with Persian culture are misleading in 
the sense that they do not really point to Elamite “influences.” The antiquity of some of the 
reliefs forbids, however, such a conclusion (cf. De Waele 1973: 43—44). Moreover, the lan- 
guage of the Neo-Elamite Kül-e Farah inscriptions and the names of the gods venerated do not 
betray any evident Iranian background. It seems preferable, then, to consider the sanctuary as 
a clear expression of Elamite culture that was still alive at a time when Persian culture was 
emerging and absorbed traditions from adjacent cultures, particularly those of Elam. The root- 
ing of the sip feast in the Elamite past is furthermore underlined by the evidence on sup and 
related words in pre-Achaemenid Iran. 

This does not mean, however, that sip remained an Elamite or “foreign” element in an 


Achaemenid cultural context. Peter Calmeyer has, in his article series Zur Genese altiranischer 
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Motive, repeatedly stressed the exceptional ability to unite traditions from various backgrounds 
as an essential characteristic of Achaemenid art (e.g., 1973: 146-47). The same may be con- 
cluded for Persian culture at large, which emerged as the product of the coming together and 
the creative reception of (Indo-)Iranian, Elamite, and Mesopotamian traditions (cf. §2 above). 
In this context, the ancient feast inherited from the Elamites immediately found a new mean- 
ing and was adapted to its grander imperial and institutional context, as is apparent from its 
staging at Pasargadae and in the royal paradeisoi and from the administrative efforts applied to 
organize the feast. Interestingly, a local variant of sip also continued to exist: the feasts cele- 
brated at Pumu and Išgi, both presumably in the Fahliyan region, seem to have been of a more 
modest type. Neither of these was presided over by Parnakka and the one at Pumu was per- 
formed for the otherwise unattested god Zizkurra who may have been of local importance only 
(see ad NN 0654 and NN 2402). As such, the feasts of Pumu and Igi may have been more 
similar to the sip feast for Šašum in the small Neo-Elamite entity centered on Gisat (cf. $7.1.3 
above). The situation is illustrative of the religious landscape of Achaemenid Parsa: a unity in 
terms of overarching cultural identity (only Persian gods are sponsored by the Persepolis admin- 
istration), but at the same time an intricate patchwork of traditions with an Elamite, (Indo-)Ira- 
nian or mixed Elamite-Iranian background. 

Perhaps the best proof of the transformation of Sip is the fact that Xerxes mentions the word 
precisely at the point where he insists on the purity of his convictions and his loyalty to Aura- 
mazda (XPh). In the same passage, kiten—another crucial concept of Elamite religious think- 
ing—is used. As was stressed before (§§6.3.1, 7.3), this cannot be just the work of a liberal- 
minded Elamite scribe: one really has to dispose of the antiquated idée fixe that the Old Persian 
texts are the only authoritative versions of the inscriptions. As I concluded elsewhere, the men- 
tion of kiten in one of the versions of XPh simply means that kiten is part of the deal (20082: 
364—70). Likewise, we cannot afford to ignore the occurrence of Sip (or, for that matter, Old 
Persian rtācā brazmaniya and daivā) in the Elamite version. It is true that one should beware of 
reading the ideological message of the inscriptions into the Fortification tablets (cf. $4), but the 
reverse can sometimes be very useful. These mundane economic texts are indeed a gold-mine 


in which the Elamite background of Persian culture may be slowly, yet steadily, uncovered. 


Appendix 


Texts with sip or anši 192 


NN 1665 (fig. 1) 
Box: 1003 
Seal: PFS 0009* upper edge, right edge, left edge 


Transliteration 
1 DIS par-ri-e-na A5ba -a-sa-bat-ti- iX! 2 tu,-ru-is "HAL pár-na-ak-ka, "na!-an 3 KI+MIN 21 
4 4 P 4 
UDU.NITAMES q.! aj! 2 gut "bel- 4 ut-Ra,- um PAL ma-u-pir™ -ra hi-še 5 Si Cin lné-uf'- 
t-ra a-ak B^Lak-ha,- © ia-e “ak-ka,—be pa-ru [MES HALITESSANIA na 7 V sa-ti!-man-ba AS" ti- 
4 470€ p 


132. Abstracts of all the sip and anši texts are published in Henkelman 20082: 549—50. Note that Hallock's 
simplified transliteration style (“ka,” not ka") is not adopted here. For the sake of clarity determinatives are not 
abbreviated (“AN”, not “d”). 
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Figure 1. Tablet NN 1665. 
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10[-na-]'ip!-na "HALILÓMES rev. 11 1 UDU.NITĀMĒŠ ni-lma'-ak "AN1 12 [TIMES ANpq. gi! Fig. 
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'um-me! BAUng-ni- 16 ti-en-ik-ka,- mar! du-it-da V AS bat-ra-ka,-taf "an-ka, ANG 18 [ip] hu- 
ud-da-ka,-' na" 
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Translation 


1-3 To Harrena the cattle-chief speak, Parnakka speaks as follows: -6 “21 head of sheep/ 


goats and 2 portions, in addition”, to Mauparra the porter’ and his associate(s), ^? who are 


feeding royal mules (at) Tikranuš, 97? (a total of) 212 men, to them issue! ?-!! For each ten 


men there is one sheep/goat.” !!-1^ (In) the seventh month, 19th year this sealed document 


was delivered. 14-16 Karkiš has written (this document); he has received the order from Na- 


nitin, 


Notes 
1 


17-18 (at) Pasargadae. When a Sip feast was performed. 


On Harrena and his position of kasabattiš (OP *gaidapatis, “cattle-chief”): Hinz 1970: 288— 
90; Briant 1982: 341—42; Koch 1990: 95—98; Henkelman 2003b: 111 (ad lines 1—2), 145. 
On the box numbers of the tablets with Parnakka’s letter-orders to Harrena and other offi- 
cials, see Henkelman 2008a: 165. 

Parnakka was director of the institution that may be labeled the “Persepolis economy.” His 
seal, PFS 0009*, is impressed upon the left and upper edge of the tablet (on the seal, see 
Garrison and Root 2001: 404—6, with full bibliography). On his involvement in the orga- 
nization and performance of sip feasts, see $6.2 above. 

EIW (s.v. be-ut-qa-um) may be right in assuming that betkam is a nominalized and “iranisierte 
Form” of betka. The latter appears in very similar documents (PF 1793; NN 0254?; NN 
1289; compare also betki in NN 1847 and NN 2217), but the immediate contexts are dif- 
ferent. Hallock interprets betka as ‘it has been changed’ (1969: 678), EIW as 'verzógert, 
nachtrāglich” (s.v. be-ut-qa). Assuming that betka is related to the reduplicated form beptika, 
sometimes used for intercalary months (Henkelman 2008a: 286 n. 648), one may also think 
of ‘added, additional’ for betka and ‘addition’ for betkam. It should be stressed, however, that 
‘addition(al)’ does not seem to fit all the contexts in which betka and beptika occur; my in- 
terpretation should therefore be considered as tentative. 

There were probably several individuals by the name of Mauparra active in the Persepolis 
economy. The one mentioned in the above text may have been the same individual as the 
Mauparra receiving grain for horses at Uzikurraš (PF 1665). Uzikurraš (also Uzikraë) was sit- 
uated in the eastern Kamfirüz region, northwest of Persepolis (Arfa?i 1999: 40; Henkelman 
2008a: 486; Henkelman and Stolper 2008: 307 n. 120). The distance between Tikranuš 
(probably near Pasargadae; cf. below) and Uzikurraš does not pose a serious problem, since 
we are dealing with caretakers of equids and since Mauparra is a lin huttira (cf. line 5 below). 
The latter reason makes it also possible to identify our Mauparra with one mentioned in NN 
1497, where he receives wine for 101 men traveling on the royal road, probably coming 
from Susa. NN 1497 can be associated, via seal PFS 0137, with Umpuranuš (PF 0621; PF 
1115) and its satellite Uratukkaš (PF 0348), both tentatively situated in the eastern Fahliyan 
(Arfa’i 1999: 36; Henkelman 2008a: 504—6). It seems that Mauparra was escorting mules or 


horses to Fars. 133 


THALI Fril_ 


Note that the spelling of Mauparra's name in the present text is unique ( 
HAL 


ma-u-pír 
ra for regular F^ -ma-u-pár-ra). I have taken the additional RI as a phonetic complement in- 
dicating that the preceding PIR should be read as pir, not as tam. On the use of phonetic 
complements in Elamite, see Vallat 1989 and Tavernier 2002: 227-28. 

^SIi- in hu?-ut?-ti?-ra': Hallock’s reading seems reasonably plausible (I have omitted his ques- 


tion mark after IN). It is not clear what a ‘lin-maker’ did. The term recurs, in plural form, 


133. Perhaps PF 1597, in which Tiridada receives flour at Hidali for workers whom Mauparra and his asso- 
ciates ‘conscripted’ or ‘took prisoner’ (rabbasda), belongs to the same dossier. 
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in four other texts, two of which are dated to the first month (PF 1542; NN 0740; NN 
1044). EIW (s.v. hh.li-in.hu-ut-ti-ip proposes 'Kanalgrüber, but this suggestion is solely 
based on the name of the first month Hadukannaš, '[month] of the digging of canals’ 
(Schmitt 2003: 39—43), in PF 1665 and NN 1044. As there is no indication that the month- 
name has any bearing on the activity of the lin-huttip and as the other three texts in which 
the latter occur (NN 0740; NN 1665; Fort. 7250) are not even dated to the first month, the 
explanation ‘Kanalgriber’ should be given up (cf. Henkelman 2008a: 197 n. 423). Instead, 
we may follow Hallock's suggestion that lin is a derivative of the base li- (1969: 721), which 
means ‘to send, bring, deliver’. The form seems, however, to be a nominal not a verbal 
formation, as Hallock thought. Nominal forms based on li- include Middle Elamite lamlir, 
‘oblation-giver’, and lamlie, ‘its offering-gift (Henkelman 2008a: 255—59). In our case, lin 
perhaps does not mean ‘gift’ but, rather, ‘delivery’. A lin-huttira would then be a ‘delivery 
maker’, i.e., a (trans)porter. This solution would surely fit the context of NN 1665: Mau- 
parra is feeding the royal mules and may therefore have been responsible for the organization 
of the periodical migration of the king's court. In other texts, lin-huttip designates groups of 
over a thousand individuals traveling the royal road. Via the officials escorting them, Ukama 
and Kurdama, other groups can plausibly be added to the lin-huttip dossier. It appears that 
‘delivery makers’ could be libap (‘servants’) or Salup (‘gentlemen’, ‘free men’) and were 
sometimes designated as fastup.1?^ The latter term can mean ‘people’ and ‘troops/soldiers’ 
but also ‘personnel’, as in the expression fassup misakasbe, “palace personnel. 19? Taken to- 
gether, the evidence allows for the hypothesis that the lin-huttip constituted a body of per- 
sonnel comprising both courtiers (salup) and actual servants (libap) who organized and 
carried out the transport of royal possessions and as such had supervision over the royal 
mules (on which, see below, line 6). They may be compared to the gangabae, porters of the 
royal possessions, mentioned by Curtius (III.13.7—11, gangabas Persae vocant humeris onera 
portantes; see Mancini 1987: 45—55; Briant 2002: 256, 918). 

6 The remaining traces allow for the reading 'pa-ru' [MES] (PA is likely, RU is plausible). The 
word is not a logogram, despite the use of the determinative MES, but a loan from Akkadian 
parti ‘mule’ (it should therefore not be transcribed as PA.RUMES), That the mules are ‘royal’ 
(HALIESSANA-na, lit., ‘belonging to the king’) means that they belonged to the royal do- 
main, not to the Persepolis economy at large (Briant 2002: 463-71; Henkelman 2008a: 
419-26; Henkelman 2010: 667—75). Equids that belonged to the king’s house are men- 
tioned in a number of texts. !5° Three of these are very similar to NN 1665 in that they are 
letter-orders from Parnakka to Harrena concerning similar allocations of meat for grooms of 


134. In PF 1542, NN 0740, and Fort. 7250 Kurdama receives beer, wine, and flour for lin-huttip (1,500 in 
PF 1542). In Fort. 7250, the lin-huttip are also identified as taššup. The same Kurdama escorts taššup in PF 1602 
(tassup appa Kurdama kuzza) and receives flour for no less than 2,700 tassup who are qualified as libaba šalup ‘ser- 
vants and free men’ and who were traveling to the king. A fifth and final text on lin-huttip concerns Ukama (NN 
1044) who is escorting 1,060 tassup lin-huttip additionally qualified as šalup. Ukama occurs in seven texts with 
large groups of taššup (PF 0330; PF 2027; NN 1159; NN 1254; NN 1711; NN 1816; Rosen 558) and once 
with ten puhu ‘servants’ (PF 1330); on this individual, see Henkelman 2003b: 133—34 with n. 54 (alternatively 
suggesting that Ukama's tassup may have been military forces) and Jones and Stolper 2006: 19—20 (Rosen 558 
[Rosen Babylonian Collection]). 

135. The taššup mišakasbe (on the etymology, see Gershevitch 1969: 175—77; Hinz 1975: 268) of Hystaspes, 
mentioned in PF 1596, recur in PFa 20 where they are introduced as a company of 200 šalup and 1,194 puhu. 
Cf. EIW s.v. v.tas-Su-ip; Henkelman 2003b: 149 nn. 94—95. 

136. Horses: PG 1668; PF 1669; PF 1765; PF 1784; NN 0177; NN 0185 (horses miššiyadadda); NN 0477; 
NN 0907; NN 1054; NN 1508; NN 1656. Horses and mules: PF 1793. Mules: NN 1289; NN 1665. Camels: 
PF 1787. Kiti, ‘large cattle’ (may include equids, cf. EIW s.v. h.ki-ti): NN 0254. Compare also the horses and 
mules “of Ariaramnes” (PFa 24; PFa 29: 10—11; NN 1823) and the mules (written ANSE!.RUMES) brought to 
the royal palace (da-za-ra-na-m HALESSANA-na; NN 1950). 
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7-8 


13-16 


14 
17 


royal animals (PF 1793; NN 0254; NN 1289).!?7 These texts do not mention a Sip feast, but 
this difference may be optical only. This is particularly true for NN 1289, dated to the same 
month and year as NN 1665, dealing with meat rations for muleteers at Tikranuš and men- 
tioning Pasargadae as the place where the original order was issued. Given these parameters, 
it seems likely that the allocations recorded in NN 1289 were made in the context of a Sip 
feast too. The same may be true for PF 1793, which again deals with royal grooms, receiving 
meat rations at the same date (VII/19), yet at a different location (Karakušan). Similarly, NN 
0254, again dated to VII/19, deals with meat rations for caretakers of ‘large cattle’ (kiti), 
which may include mules, at Harrakran. 

The use of mules as pack animals in the royal train is known from the classical sources (Hdt. 
1.188; Curt. 111.3.24). That royal mules are mentioned in NN 1665 therefore supports the 
interpretation of lin-huttira as ‘porter’ (cf. line 5 above). On Persian mules and asses, see also 
Potts 2007. 

The restoration of the GN ^*' ri-i?-ra[-nu]-i*: is based on NN 1289 (also concerning 
meat portions for the grooms of the royal mules at Tikranus; cf. line 6 above). The place- 
name is mentioned in four more texts, but none of the contexts in which it occurs is con- 
clusive as to its position. That Persepolis (NN 2515) and Pasargadae (NN 1289; NN 1665) 
are mentioned as places where orders were issued regarding transactions in Tikranus does 
not necessarily imply that the towns were in the same district. !%8 The available texts do, 
however, disclose other aspects of the place (see Henkelman 2008a: 440). It appears that 
Tikranus was a village (humanu) with a sizeable plantation of fruit trees (PFa 33:20—25), a 
place where the king enjoyed a nice lamb kebab (NIN 0071), where specialized craftsmen 
working with gold received elite wages (NN 2515), and where the grooms of the royal 
mules received their meat rations (NNN 1289; NN 1665). In short, Tikranuš had a decid- 
edly royal profile. This observation is of obvious relevance for the interpretation of the sip 
feast. 

For the interpretation of the colophon reflected in the above translation, c£. Henkelman 
2003b: 106—7; Tavernier 2008; Henkelman 2008a: 140—42, 147—54; Jones and Stolper 
2008: 36—37 (contra: Vallat 1994: 267—71; Vallat 1997). Karkiš and Nanitin are both reg- 
ularly-mentioned members of the (deputy-) director’s staff; on the Akkadian name of 
Nanitin and its implications, see Delaunay 1976: 45 and Stolper 1984a: 305 with n. 20. 
"li-ik'-ka,: read by Hallock as 'li-ma'-kag. 

Batrakataš: on the identification with Greek Ilao(o)apyádor and the (problematical) ety- 
mology of the name, see Hinz 1975: 190; Bailey apud Hansman 1975: 311-12; Gignoux 
1976: 306—7; Tavernier 2007: 392 (4.3.166). For occurrences in the Fortification texts, see 
Vallat 1993: 38—39. See also Koch 1990: 30—31, and index s.v. Ba-is-ra-qa-da. On Pasar- 
gadae as the site of religious activity, see Henkelman 2008a: 390-92, 427—40, and $6.3.5 
above. 

Though the place name Pasargadae in NN 1665 is immediately followed by the statement 
"when a Sip feast was performed,” there does not seem to be a direct connection. Compar- 
ison with NN 1289 (cf. above, line 6) shows that Pasargadae was the place were the original 
order was issued, whereas Tikranuš was the location where the sip feast took place. Another 
parallel is provided by the three texts on sip and ansi celebrations at Appistapdan: one ex- 
plicitly states that the sip feast took place at Appistapdan, whereas the order was issued at 


137. 


PF 1793: 13 sheep and 5 portions for 135 feeding ANSE.KUR.RAMES a-ak pa-ruMEŠ HALEŠŠANA- 


na a-ak PAL mi-sa-pu-sa-is-be-na, ‘horses and mules of the king and of (the) princes’ (OP *vidapuga-; see Hinz 
1975: 268). NN 0254: sheep/goats (number destroyed) for caretakers of royal kiti (cf. n. 136 above). NN 1289: 
6 animals and 3 portions for 63 men feeding the royal mules at Tikranuš; their foreman is designated as “Suk-ba- 


[a’-]"if?'-S4 (OP upāsa- ‘groom’; cf. Gershevitch 1969: 183). 


138. 


Similarly, the two remaining texts on Tikranuš (PFa 33 and NN 0071) both mention a series of place 


names but may well pertain to a wider area and are therefore not helpful in locating the town. 
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Persepolis (PF 0672). The other two texts (NN 2225; NN 2486:47—8) mention only Appis- 
tapdan. 

17—18 'an-ka, ^N'si[-ip] hu-ud-da-ka,—"na': restoration based on NN 1701 (see below). The particle 

-na in huddakana seems to have developed from the precative particle -ni and was used in 
modal subordinate clauses. In the present text, it is used in what seems to be a past-oriented 
temporal subordinate clause introduced by the conjunction anka. The construction with 
anka . . . -na is not applied consistently in Achaemenid Elamite: the -na particle is regularly 
omitted in contexts that are otherwise similar to those that have -na; there is no apparent 
difference in meaning. Thus, NN 2225 (below) has anka parnakka Sip . . . huttašdana (when 
Parnakka performed a Sip feast) whereas NN 2259:25—6 has anka parnakka Sip huttašda 
(idem). Apparently, some scribes felt that the temporal aspect of subordinate clauses with 
anka did not require a sense of modality; such inconsistent scribal attitudes are quite com- 
mon in the Fortification corpus. This is not to say that all past-oriented constructions with 
the -na particle lack a sense of modality; indeed anka nuda Serasda ‘as he has ordered you to’ 
(PF 1860) has a clear causal tone. In most cases, however, the context suggests a temporal 
rather than a causal or motivative aspect. This is particularly clear in PF 1620 and Fort. 3562 
(c£. Stolper 1977: 263—64, and compare Fort. 3568) and in DSz, 11—12. In the case of 
anka . . . (-na) constructions pertaining to the performance of a Sip feast, I have also assumed 
a temporal aspect (NN 1665; NN 1701; NN 2225). It may be, however, that the expression 
was felt to be somewhat motivative or explicative in that it provides the reason for and the 
context in which the recorded transaction took place: meat rations are issued at the occasion 
of the religious feast. For more details on the anka constructions in Achaemenid Elamite, see 
Henkelman 20082: 407—14. 
In her analysis of NN 1665 and NN 2259, Koch (1987: 270—1) assumed that the sip feast 
provided only an indirect context: the meat portions for the muleteers at Tikranuš would 
have been issued only as festive rations unrelated to the offering per se. For Koch, the meat 
could not have been sacrificial meat, as she (erroneously) assumed that animal sacrifices were 
anathema to the Persian administration. 132 From the nine texts on Sip, it is very clear, how- 
ever, that the meat, barley, and wine provided by the administration were intended for, not 
at the occasion of, the feast (cf. Henkelman 2008a: 415—106). Compare also NN 0173 and 
NN 0654 (see ad NN 0654:3—4), which are almost identical except that the first text speaks 
of grain “for the gods,” whereas the second records grain “for a Sip” (for DN). 


NN 2259:1-2, 29-30 

(journal entry and summary) 

text first published, with translation and notes, in Henkelman 2008a: 386-415. 
Box 1461 

Seal: no seal 


Transliteration 
114 hal-mi PALpár-na-ak-ka¿-na-ma AN Si-ipl=ma ma-ak- ka, du^! [-. . .] 2HALKI4+MIN ANģi- ip 
hu-' ut! -tas-da ^5bat-ra-ka4- taf ANTTIMEST |, , ] 


ize 
29 PAP 4 ME 20 UDU.NITÁMES ma-ak-ka, be-ul’ 20—um-"me'-ma kur-mán HAL GY pa. lig. 


90 y-da-na H^Ly-ri-" ea, -ma '§4-ra'-man-na be-ul 20-um-"me-ma! 


139. Note that NN 1665 does not contain the phrase “als Parnakka Sip machte,” as Koch claims (1987: 271) 
but rather the impersonal “as sip was made.” For a recent study on Zoroastrian animal sacrifices, see De Jong 


2002. 
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Translation 


12 14 (head) in accordance with a sealed document from Parnakka were consumed at a Sip 
feast, dul. . .|; Parnakka has performed the sip feast (at) Pasargadae (in) the month [. . .]. 


bud 
29730 (Summary): Altogether 420 head of sheep/goats consumed in the 20th year; allocations 


from Ašbayauda, Urikama being responsible, in the 20th year. 


Notes 


1 


The commodity issued is not stated in each entry in journals. In this case, sheep or goats 
(mentioned in line 29) are at stake. 
"du*'-[. . .]: possibly otiose. 


NN 1701 (fig. 2) 
Box 1048 
Seal: PFS 0009* upper edge, right edge, left edge 


Transliteration 


1 [x GUD*]MES GURUSMES_ pg GS 2 [TN? ME? rng? kur-mán HALE 3 [. . ]-ba-na *Šmu-"ba"- 


ri-"mar! 4 FAL Ram) -pi-ia-na an-ka4! > "%51bat-ra-ka4-taš ANSi- 6 ip hu-ud-da-ka4- na! 7 hu-pi- 


me-ir kūm'-ba- ewer edge 8 ka, an-ka, [H^ pár-na-] ? "ak -ka, AN[Si-ip hu-] "10 ud-"da-is-da[-na] 
11 ANITITMESI AN ar-"kay—sa'- 12 na-is-na ^5be-ul 20- 13 um-me-na HALS4-Uman!-da tal- Y li-is- 


1 15 HAL 


"da du-um-me 'pu-!ru-na"!-ik-ki- 16 mar du-' i! -da 


Translation 


1-4 [x] male cattle (feeding) on straw, allocation from I8[. . .]ba from the place Mubari, for 
Kampiya. 4-6 When a sip feast was performed at Pasargadae, 75 at that time (the cattle) was 
consumed’, 8-10 when Parnakka performed a sip feast. 11-13 Ninth month, 20th year. 13-16 


Samanda has written (this receipt), he has received the order from Puruna. 


Notes 

1 [x GUDFJMEŠ, there is not enough room for [x UDU.NITA]MES (‘sheep/goats’). 

3 The place name Mubari is mentioned in the present text only (see also Henkelman 2010: 
726). 

4 Kampiya logically must be the recipient of the cattle, hence the translation ‘for Kampiya’ in- 


stead of ‘from Kampiya' for Kampiyana. Kampiya is not, however, the ultimate recipient: the 
cattle are put at his disposal (kurman), to be used for a sip feast (compare the role of Sud- 
dayauda in NN 1731 below).!*? In his role of allocator of animals, Kampiya recurs in PF 
0663 (sheep/goats for Parnakka), PF 0678 (idem for Ziššawiš), PF 0696 (animals consumed 
"before the king" [within the royal domain]) and NN 1865 (receipt of sheep/goats by four 
individuals, including Kampiya). It cannot be excluded that the scribe named Kampiya of 
PF 0659 and NN 1717 (allocation of sheep/goats for Parnakka by Harbezza) is the same. 
Other texts mentioning Kampiya (also: Kaupiya) may pertain to a different individual (PF 
0650; PF 0843; PF 1323; PF 1943:37—38; PFa 32; NN 0544; NN 0548; NN 1367; NN 
2280; NN 2372:26; NN 2452; NN 2492:1—2). 


140. Compare Henkelman, Jones, and Stolper (2006) on the uses of kurman and. kurma- in Achaemenid 


Elamite. 
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7-8 


Obverse 1 


Lower edge Upper edge 


Reverse 1 
Reverse 2 


Figure 2. Tablet NN 1701. 


Hallock’s question mark after kúm (NE) in kúm-ba-ka, in the present text and in NN 2225 
(below) seems a bit over-cautious. The middle section of the sign has three, not four hori- 
zontals. A comparable form is, however, already attested in later Neo-Elamite (see Steve 
1992: 81), and the sign is written in the same manner elsewhere in the Fortification texts, 
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in contexts where the reading kúm (NE) cannot be doubted (e.g., AS) ku-šu-kiim in PF 0278; 
NN 2259:16; NN 2482). But whereas the reading ktim'-ba-ka, is relatively unproblematic, 
the meaning of the word is uncertain. kumbaka occurs only here and in NN 2225. As the 
contexts in which it occurs are very similar to those of makka ‘consumed’ in other texts on 
Sip (e.g., NN 1731; see below), the meaning of kumbaka could be approximately the same 
(cf. EIW s.v. kum-ba-ga; Henkelman 2008a: 549—50). Alternatively, kumbaka could be com- 
pared to kappaka. The latter verbal form is normally used for travelers and means ‘sum- 
moned'. In a few cases, however, it is used for livestock and may be translated as ‘ordered’ 
(PF 1987:32 [c£. EIW s.v. kap-pa-gaļ; cf. kappasa, ‘he ordered [livestock]’ in NN 2544). 

9-11  Restorations based on NN 2225. 

11-13 Note that the date (VIII/20) is the same as that of NN 2259:25—26, another text recording 
allocations for a sip feast (see below). 

15 The personal name #4! pu-'ru-na?! occurs only in this text; the signs are badly damaged, but 
Hallock's reading seems reliable. 


NN 1731 (fig. 3) 
Box 1056 
Seal: PFS 0009* right edge, left edge 


Transliteration 
11 GUDMES za. rg hat kur- 2 man HALšu-ud-da-"ia-u!- 3 da HALkur-da-bat-ti-"is!- 4 na ASbat- 
ra-ka4- taf! HAL 5 pár-na-ak-ka, ANSi-ip 9 "hu'-ut-tas-da ha-me- 7 [ir] ma-ak-ka, AN] TIMES 
lower edge 8 TANT]. fiia. fj. ng! 79 AShe-ul 18-um-me- 1? man-na HALT ipl tams-mi-is-š4 |" tal-li-is 


1 12 HAL 14 


du-um-' me ma-ra-za-ik-ki-mar !? du-is-da *%ba-'ir!- Y §4-an 


Translation 


1-41 head of cattle on pasture, allocation for Suddayauda the chief of the workers, (at) Pasar- 


5-6 Parnakka has performed a Sip feast; 7 at that time (the cattle) was consumed. 


gadae. 
7-10 Ninth month, 18th year. 10-14 Irdamišša wrote (this receipt); he has received the order 


from Maraza, (at) Persepolis. 


Notes 


1 Instead of Hallock’s za/-'ia!-kas, my reading za-'ra!-kaš seems preferable (cf. Henkelman 
2008a: 549). Whereas zayakas is not attested elsewhere as qualification of cattle and does not 
have an etymology in Elamite or Old Persian, zarakaš (OP *caraka-, ‘grazing, on pasture’) is 
used frequently in Achaemenid Elamite. 

2 Suddayauda the kurdabatti (OP grdapatis, ‘chief of workers”) was the regional director of the 
central administrative area comprising Persepolis, Pasargadae, and Tirazziš (Siraz).!^! As 
Suddayauda's main responsibility was organizing (the rosters and) the provisions for the 
workforces active in the area of his jurisdiction, I have translated kurman šuddayaudana as ‘al- 
location for $ rather than ‘allocation from S^ We should probably imagine that the animal 
was removed from another herd, perhaps the royal domain, and "ear-marked" by Parnakka 
for consumption within Suddayauda's jurisdiction. In concrete terms, the animal slaugh- 
tered at the occasion of the Sip feast at Pasargadae was reserved for workers or other individ- 
uals under the command of the chief of workers Suddayauda. 


141. On Suddayauda and the function of kurdabattis, see Hinz 1971: 283—84; Hallock 1985: 594—96; Koch 
1981: 235—42; 1990: 237—45; Aperghis 1999: 183—85; Briant 2002: 426-28; Henkelman 20082: 118, 126—29. 
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Obverse 1 


Obverse 2 


Figure 3. Tablet NN 1731. 
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7-10 (Interestingly, in another text dated to the ninth month of Dar. 18 (PF 1792), Parnakka or- 
ders 30 head of cattle to be issued to Suddayauda the kurdabattis. Was this cattle also intended 
for the celebration of the Sip feast? 


NN 2225 (fig. 4) 
Box 1432 
Seal: PFS 0009* upper edge, right edge, left edge 


Transliteration 


172071 ba-is-KI+MIN ka,-'da'- ? ka, kur-mán PAL ir-$e-"na!- 3 na Tan-ka4! H^Upár-na- + ak-ka, 
ANT ip A31 5 ap-pi-iš-tap'-da- © an hu-ut-taf-da'- 7 na ha-me-'ir! kūm'- lower edge 8 ha-ka, 
ANTITIIMES ANT];g-gj1_ rev. 9 ja-ti-is-na 19 ASbe-ul 20-um-"me-man'- | na BAls4-man-da ‘tal-li- 


13 THAL 


12 i-da du-um-me nul -ti-nu-ia-ik- 4 ki-mar du-is-da 


Translation 
1-3 20 [or more] ducks, alive, allocation for Iršena. 7 When Parnakka performed a Sip feast 
(at) Appistapdan, 78 at that time they were consumed (?), 871! (in) the ninth month, 20th 
year, !!-14 Samanda has written (this receipt); he has received the order from Nutannuya. 


Notes 


1 Hallock read the number as "2% but confessed to some uncertainty as the verticals in “20” 
slant to the left and are not unlike the number 20 in line 10. Also, the space to the left of 
the sign in line 1 is broken off, so my “'20*! (or more)” seems justified. Possible alternatives 
for 20 would be 30, 80, or 90. 

Basbas (ba-is-KI+MIN) is the Elamite rendering of Akkadian paspasu ‘duck’ (CAD P 222— 
24 s.v. paspasu), and probably the same is referred to in Iranian context (see Henkelman 
2010: 736—37). 

NN 2225 is the only text known to date in which an allocation of poultry for religious pur- 
poses is recorded. In general, fowls stand somewhat apart from the Persepolis economy in 
that they seem to be reserved for the royal table. Workers and even high-ranking officials 
never receive poultry as rations (cf. Henkelman 2008a: 420-21). 

2 Like Suddayauda in the Persepolis region (cf. ad NN 1731:2), Irsena was regional director 
of the Fahliyan region, the westernmost area under the purview of the Fortification ar- 
chive. 142 He too had the designation kurdabatti ‘chief of workers’ (e.g., PF 1368), and this 
makes it likely that kurman irfenana in our present text should be translated as ‘allocation for 
Irsena' (not: ‘from Irsena”). Being responsible for the provisions needed by work teams in his 
region, Iršena had at his disposal stocks of grain that were kept by the suppliers in the region 
of his jurisdiction and issued upon his command. In this particular case, however, Parnakka 
(whose seal is impressed in the tablet) provided Iršena directly with poultry at the occasion 
of the Sip celebration. The implication seems to be that Iršena had to distribute the meat 
from the basbas among workers or other individuals under his supervision. One aspect of the 
transaction remains, however, a bit mysterious: Appistapdan is in the Persepolis area (see 
line 5 below), i.e., far from the Fahliyan region, the area of Irsena’s jurisdiction. Such extra- 
territorial activities are not uncommon for Iršena (see, e.g., PF 0054 [Matezziš]; PF 1946 
[Rakkan]; PF 0585 [Tikraš]), but as yet not fully explained. Other texts in which Iršena is 


142. On Iršena, see Hinz 1971: 281—83; Hallock 1977: 131; 1985: 596—97; Koch 1990: 240—41; Aperghis 
1999: 186; Briant 2002: 426-28. 
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Figure 4. Tablet NN 2225. 


connected to Appistapdan are: PF 0698 (poultry for the king's table, allocation from I.); PF 
1947:21—22, NN 0682 and NN 0988 (rations for workers under I’s supervision). 

4 The signs of 4N's-ip! are clearly visible on the tablet. 

5 Attested connections between Appistapdan and Rakkan (PF 1947:21—2, 93) and Kamenus 
(PF 1941:10, 20) locate the first in the Persepolis region (cf. Hallock 1978: 116; Koch 1990: 
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78—79, 276). Appistapdan, like Tikranuš (see ad NN 1665, lines 7—8 above), had a marked 
royal profile. Various kinds of poultry, lambs, and a staggering amount of karukur fruit 
(5,000 qts.) were consumed at the royal table in Appistapdan (PF 0698; NIN 0071; NN 
0923).1 The place, which is described as a small village (humanus), may have comprised 
little more than an extensive plantation (PFa 33:39—48) in which the festivities and ceremo- 
nies may have taken place. For further royal and/or elite contexts in which the place appears, 
see Henkelman 2008a: 439 with n. 1017. Cultic activities at Appistapdan are also recorded 
in PF 0672 and NN 2486:47—48 (see below); in those cases, the deputy-director, Ziššawiš, 
presided over a Sip and ansi respectively. Note that the actual presence of Ziššawiš (and, by 
analogy, that of Parnakka) at Appistapdan is also implied in a text regarding his wages (NN 
0049). For attestations of the place name, see Vallat 1993: 78 (ad PF 0672). 

7-8 | See comment on kumbaka in lines 7-8 of NN 1701. 

8 T ha-5i'-: on right tip. 


PF 0672 (fig. 5) 

text first published, with translation, in Hallock 1969: 209; German translation in Koch 2005: 
233. 

Box 1188 

Seal: PFS 0011* left edge 


Transliteration 


upper edge 1 78 BAR ZÍD.DAMES kur-man 2 PSú-ma-ia-na °. 3 Sap-pi-is-tap-da-na * AN$i-ip-ma 


5 kay AN[T[MES 6 AN 7 9 HAL: {jé £4 jj jf lower 


ma-ak- mar-ka4-šd-na-is- 7 na-ma ^5be-ul $ 25 —na-ma zí-i 
edge 10 hy-ut-taš Y HALT hi-tams'-uk-kag rev 12 T tal-li'-iš-da 1? bat-ti-ka,-maš ^ Hālka,-me-iz-za li- 
15 jš_ da ASba-ir-Sa- 16 ¡$ ANITIMES 17 ANha-na-ma-ak-ka$- 18 na-ma 


Translation 


17780 gts. of flour, allocation for/from Umaya, ?? were consumed (at) Appistapdan, dur- 
ing a Sip feast, 9 in the eighth month, 25th year. ?-!? Ziššawiš performed (the feast). 11-18 
Hintamukka has written (this receipt); Kamezza has delivered the instruction, (at) Persepo- 


lis, in the tenth month. 


Notes 


2 There are a number of individuals named Umaya in the Fortification archive (cf. Koch 
1990: index s.v. U-ma-ya). Notwithstanding the connection of the Umaya in PF 0672 with 
Appistapdan in the Persepolis area (cf. ad NN 2225:5), this individual may have been the 
same as the grain supplier in the Kamfirüz region, northwest of Persepolis. In a few cases, 
the latter Umaya allocates grain that is subsequently transported from his region to Persep- 
olis (PF 1594; NN 1796) and this makes a connection to Appistapdan possible as well. The 
Umaya in the Kamfirüz region occurs in about fifty texts, mostly dealing with rations for 
workers, travelers and animals. Two texts are of special interest: in PF 0755 and NN 0722, 
Umaya allocates tarmu (a kind of grain, perhaps emmer) and grain for a lan offering and "for 
the gods,” respectively. It seems likely that Umaya had a similar role in the transaction docu- 
mented by PF 0672 where he allocated barley for a sip celebration. No recipient is, however, 
mentioned in PF 0672; that the tablet is sealed with the seal of the deputy-director, Ziššawiš 


143. For the royal table being set up in a paradise, see Tuplin 1996: 107—8; Briant 2002: 202; Henkelman 
2010: 727. 
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(see line 9 below), suggests that he initiated the transaction. This would seem to support an 
analysis of kurman umayana, as ‘allocation for Umaya’, (cf. Hallock’s ‘entrusted to Umaya’), 
in analogy to the cases of Kampiya (NN 1701), Suddayauda (NN 1731), and Iršena (NN 
2225) in other sip texts. Deciding between these two options is difficult and perhaps unnec- 
essary since both aspects of the allocation (to and from Umaya) may be implied in the text. 
My ‘allocation for/from Umaya’ should be understood in this light: flour was put at Umaya’s 
disposal at the command of Ziššawiš and subsequently distributed by the former to people 
attending the Sip celebration at Appistapdan. Note, finally, that the determinative used in the 
personal name DIS j-ma-ia (Dis instead of common HAL) 
senior rank (see Giovinazzo 1989: 212-15). 


in PF 0672 may be an indication of 


3 Hallock later corrected his initial reading "ML ap-pi-is-man-da-na (as printed in Hallock 1969: 
209) to ASap-pi-it-tap-da-na (cf. ASha-pi-it-da-ap-da in PF 0698). On the place, see ad NN 
2225:5. 

9 Ziššawiš was the deputy-director of the Persepolis administration and lieutenant of Par- 


nakka. His seal, PFS 0011*, is imprinted on the tablet's left edge. On the man and his seal, 
see Hinz 1971: 302; Hallock 1985: 589—90; Lewis 1985: 114—15; Koch 1990: 227-33; 
Garrison 2000: 141—43 (PFS 0011*). Koch (1993: 82; 2005: 233) explained the perfor- 
mance of the sip feast by Ziššawiš instead of Parnakka as a sign of the latter’s death or retire- 
ment. PF 1828 suggests, however, that Parnakka was still active in the eleventh month of 
Dar. 25 (he was replaced by Ašbazana (Aspathines), but the latter's activity is not attested be- 
fore IV/28; cf. Garrison 1998: 117). 

16-17 Among the texts that, like PF 0672, are dated to the eight month of Dar. 25, two are of par- 
ticular interest in the present context. PF 1827 is a letter-order (dd. 12/VIII/25) from Zi- 
šawiš to the wine-supplier Bakawiš dealing with a delivery of 240 gts. of wine to people at 
Radukkaš (radukkasbe): “let them use it ‘upon’ an aktittaš (aktittaš ukku huddašni), the king 
has ordered (it).” The context (letter-order, amount of wine, date, and the connections be- 
tween Bakawiš and Pasargadae) certainly renders the tentative explanation of the hapax ASak- 
ti-ut-taš as a term for a feast or ceremonial structure (EIW s.v. h.ak-ti-ut-taS) an attractive 
one. In the absence of more concrete indications, no firm ground can, however, be reached. 
The second text, NN 0087, is also a letter-order by Ziššawiš (also dd. 12/VIII/25), this time 
concerning flour that, upon the orders of the king, is to be issued to female servants of the 


SAL pi. [jj HAL pafl 


Pasargadae-people ( -ra-ka,-ta$-be-na). Separate groups of servants are rarely 
mentioned in the archive, let alone groups of female servants (the only other case is NN 
2202:18). The 300 servants of Parnakka are mentioned in several texts and may have con- 
stituted the director's professional entourage (on these and other elite servant task groups, 
see Henkelman 2003b: 133—37). The servants of the people of Pasargadae may have been 
such a professional task group as well. One is tempted to connect them to the temple of the 
Athena-like goddess (Anahita?) at Pasargadae, as described by Plutarch (Art. 3.2). Female 
cultic personnel in Anāhitā sanctuaries are attested for the Achaemenid period (Plut. Art. 
27.4); women performing religious tasks are also known from the Elamite past and from 
one Fortification text (NN 2259:19—20; Henkelman 2008a: 402—4). The designation puhu 
in NN 0087 would certainly be fitting for such cultic personnel (Henkelman 2008a: 272— 
74, 472). In short, Darius' order of flour for "female servants of the Pasargadae-people" may 
relate to the local sanctuary and to a particular cultic activity, perhaps another Sip feast. Un- 


fortunately, lack of conclusive evidence renders this interpretation speculative. 


NN 2486:47—48 (fig. 6) 

(journal entry; journal summary not preserved) 
Box 2023 

Seal: PFS 2384 left edge 
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Transliteration 
477 (+) 8 QA 3 8Bpi-ut 3 SŠkaz-la 1 S5du-ud-da 8 QA 9DPha-su-ur hal-mi HAbz1-is-s4-u--is- 
na li-ka, "Nan-ši-ma Y ma-ak-ka, *Šap-pi-iš-tap-da-an«-an» an-ka, P^Uz(-if-X4-u-ii-if 4Nan-si- 


ma hu-ut-taf-da ANTTIMES ANha-na-ma-kaÿ be-ul 15—na 


Translation 


4778 qts. (of fruit), (namely) 30 qts. of figs, 30 qts. of kazla, 30 qts. of mulberries, 8 qts. of 
apples’, have been delivered (in accordance with) a sealed document from Ziššawiš. 47-48 
(The fruit) has been consumed during an anši feast (at) Appistapdan, * when Ziššawiš per- 


formed an ansi feast (or: used it for an ansi feast). Tenth month, 15th (recte: 16th) year. 


Notes 


47 The meaning of pit (‘figs’) and dudda (‘mulberries’) is assured by Aramaic glosses (PF 2024 
[pit], PF 0215 and PF 0216 [dudda]). Since hasur occurs several times as ration for workers, 
the interpretation ‘apple’ (cf. Akk. Lashiiru ‘apple’ [CAD H 140 s.v. hashiiru 2; Hallock 1969: 
693]) seems more convincing than ‘almond’ (EIW s.v. GIS.ha-su-ur). The fruit species 
known as kazla also figures among commodities issued as rations; no convincing interpre- 
tation has been suggested to date (EIW s.v. GIŠ.kas-la thinks of “Aprikosen’). 

Fruit is only rarely used for cultic purposes. Apart from the present text, there are five more 
attestations: PF 0768 (dates for lan); PF 0769 (figs for lan); NN 2486: 25, 26, 45—46 (dates 
and hasur for lan). 

47 Hallock in his manuscript compared the expression ansima makka to šipma makka ‘consumed 
during a Sip feast’ in PF 0672 (see above). This seems to imply that he understood the word 
as [anši.m.a], i.e., having the "locative" suffix -ma (cf. EIW s.v. d.an-si). Yet, the subsequent 
expression PN ansima huttašda parallels PN Sip huttašda "PN performed a Sip feast’ (e.g., NN 
2225). In theory, this could lead to the conclusion that the word is ansima, not ansi. As 
nouns on -ma are not, however, to be expected in Elamite, the most probable solution is to 
take the word as ansi after all. The second phrase could then be translated as ‘PN prepared 
it as ansi’, but I would prefer to take -ma in the second 4Nan-si-ma as otiose and translate 
‘when PN performed an anši feast’ (cf. PF 0672). 

At any rate, it seems unlikely that both occurrences of “Nan-si-ma in NN 2486:47-48 are 
mere scribal errors for 4NSi-ip-ma (AN((AN)) si(-ip)-ma). 

48 The fruit journal NN 2486 concerns several consecutive years (at least Dar. 14—16). The 
different years are treated in separate sections, each of which has a fixed order. In accordance 
with general practice, allocations for religious purposes are listed first. NN 2486:45—46 
(fruit for lan) is the first entry for Dar. 16. The next entry, the present text, is dated to Dar. 
15, but this is, as Hallock already noted, evidently a mistake for Dar. 16. 

48 kas be-ul 15-na: on right edge. 


NN 2259:25—26, 29—30 

(journal entry and summary) 

text first published, with translation and notes, in Henkelman 2008a: 386—415 
Box 1461 

Seal: no seal 


Transliteration 


25 12 HAL d £r i ? AN 


nu-du-' mal-tamg "du!-šā "pu'-ma-'zi'-is-"na 
ak-' ka, AN'Si-ip hu-ut-"tas-da ^N'mar- ka,-šd-na'[(-iš)] 


na'—ap'—"pi-na' 2 an-ka, Hlpdr-na- 
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C.) 
29 PAP 4 ME 20 UDU.NITAMES ma-ak-ka, be- ul! 20—um-"me'-ma kur-man H^Láš-ba-"ia'- 


HAL 


50 y-da-na u-ri- kaj'-ma ' Sá-ra!-man-na be-ul 20—um-"me-ma" 


Translation 


25-6 12 (head) Nudumatam received for (a) pumazi¥ for the gods, when Parnakka performed 


a/the Sip feast, (in) the eighth month. 
C) 
29-30 (Summary): Altogether 420 head of sheep/goats consumed in the 20th year; allocations 


from Ašbayauda, Urikama being responsible, in the 20th year. 


Notes 


25-26 All Hallock's restorations seem reliable, including the reading "pu'-ma-'zi'-is-"na'. The 
word (perhaps Iranian) is not otherwise known, nor is Nudumatam (cf. Henkelman 2008a: 


407). 


NN 2402 (fig. 7) 
Box 1501 
Seals: PFFS 2331 reverse, PFS 0624 left edge 


Transliteration 
115 mar-ri-if 2 S6GESTINMES fur-'mán! 3 HALRi'-2i-2t-na * HAL ym ma-na-ap-pi > um- ma- 


šā! ANS 6 ip ha hu-'uf!- 7 tas-da ST lower edge 8 Toil gg Sbe-Tul) rev. 9 22—"um-me-na! 


Translation 
15 150 gts. of wine, allocation from Kizizi, Ummanappi acquired. *7 Therewith he has 
performed a Sip feast, 79 at Išgi, $ 22nd year. 


Notes 


3 The sign KI in ālki'-2f-2f-na lacks one vertical. The same Kizizi occurs in PF 0371 (with 
seal PFS 0624), where he allocates wine to a certain Sipipi at Partukki, who delivered it “for 
the gods.” In two other tablets, PF 1590 and NN 1172, a Kizizi is involved in allocating 
grain rations. This individual may be located (via the occurrence of Zazzap and seal PFS 
0044s) in the Fahliyan region; unfortunately, there is no clue that could link him to the Ki- 
zizi of NN 2402 (cf. Koch 1990: 187 n. 773). 

4 Hallock’s reading P^ um! -ma-na-ap-pi is at least possible. The form is known as an Elamite 
name (*Hubanahpi; cf. EIW s.v. hh.um(?)-ma-na-ap-pi and v.um-man-ab-ba) but does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in the available Fortification corpus. 

6 I have taken ha in ha huttasda as a general resumptive pronoun (here: ‘therewith’), in line 
with Hallock's (1969: 9, 685) and Stolper's views on this (1984b: 25—26; 2004: 76—77); cf. 
Henkelman 2008a: 405—6 ad line 20. 

7-8 The reading ^9 it/-gí!-ma seems reliable. Kgi is attested in this text only. The name is suf- 
fixed by the regular locative element -ma; I fail to see any support for ‘die Innenstadt von 


ge’ (EIW s.v. h.is(?)-gi-ma). 
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NN 0654 (fig. 8) 
Box 543 
Seal: PFS 0154(?) reverse, left edge 


Transliteration 
116 SE.BARMES 2 kur-"mán! HAL man-ia-"ak!- 5 ka,-na Hālum- ^ ma-na-na du'-$4 > ANT zf\-iz- 


kur-ra- lower edge 6 yq T% -ip re. 7 ha hu-"ud'-da-is-da 9 Spu-"mu'-ma be-ul 24— ? "um-me-na! 
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Translation 
1-4160 gts. of barley, allocation from Manyakka, Ummanana received. *7 Therewith he has 
performed a Sip feast for Zizkurra, ? at Pumu, *? 24th year. 


Notes 


2-3 There are probably two or more individuals named Manyakka active in the Persepolis econ- 

omy. The person mentioned in the present text was a grain supplier who shared a seal (PFS 
0154) with his colleague Napzilla. Together, they were responsible for grain supplies for the 
places Pumu and Kazma (cf. Koch 1990: 55 n. 258, 170 with n. 708). Besides NN 0564, 
four texts record grain allocations by Napzilla and Manyakka “for the gods” (PF 0363; PF 
0364; NN 0173; NN 0927). On some of these texts, see Henkelman 2005a: 154-55, 160 
with n. 50; Henkelman 2008a: 556—65. 
Note that NIN 0654 presumably bears the impression of only one seal, PFS 0154. If used 
with regular memorandum-type texts, the single-seal protocol indicates that the holder of 
the seal has senior authority (and therefore counter-sealing is not required). Thus, memo- 
randum-type texts issued by the offices of Parnakka and Ziššawiš (such as the Sip texts PF 
0672; NN 1701; NN 1731; NN 2225) have just one seal. That PFS 0154 is the only seal 
applied to ININ 0654 is remarkable, because this seal seems to be a normal supplier-seal, 
which in most cases is applied in the counter-sealing protocol—i.e., with two sealings, one 
by the supplier and one by the recipient. The only exception apart from NN 0654 is PF 
0018, but the latter is a text on the transport of commodities; such texts often have only one 
seal; besides, both individuals mentioned in PF 0018, Manyakka and Napzilla, are using PFS 
0154. Is the single seal protocol used on NIN 0654 a matter of coincidence, or does it mean 
an adaptation to the prestige sealing protocol used on other sip texts? !^* 

3-4 The Ummanana who performs the sip feast at Pumu (in the present text) and the Ummana 
who sacrifices barley “to the gods" at Pumu (NN 0173) are probably one and the same. It 
is very probable that the barley “for the gods" was also sacrificed at the occasion of a sip feast, 
since the amount (160 qts.) is the same. By contrast, Hupannunu the satin who sacrifices 
barley and sesame “to the gods,” presumably at Hunar (PF 0366; NN 2235 [cf., e.g., PF 
0479 for Hunar]), may be a different person than Ummana(na). There is also an Ummanana 
(also Hupannana) who was a brewer and beer supplier based at Kurdušum. He may have 
been the same as our Ummanana (cf. Koch 1987: 272), but direct evidence is lacking. 

4 There is one horizontal short in the sign DU in du'-S4. 

5-6 The god Zizkurra is thus far only attested in this text. As Koch (1987: 268) notes, the name 
sounds Elamite. Perhaps the second part is a form of the root kurra- ‘to allocate’. If so, the 
first part of the name, ziz, might be interpreted as a reduplicated form of zit, the Elamite 
word for ‘luck’ or ^well-being'.!^ An Elamite god named Zit (*Nzf-it) appears in the open- 
ing paragraph of the Old Elamite Naram-Sin Treaty from the 23rd century B.C. (EKI 2 1.6; 
Hinz 1967: 91, 93). Given the fact that he or she is mentioned as the fifth deity, Zit must 


144. The only exception is NN 2402, which follows, with two seals, the standard counter-sealing protocol. 
NN 2259 is a journal; such texts often have one seal, but for different reasons (they are sealed by a controller). 
I am grateful to Mark Garrisons for his suggestion on PFS 0154. 

145. One could think of a development *zizitkurra > *ziztkurra > zizkurra. Syncopation of the vowel in the 
second syllable of reduplicated forms is common in Elamite (cf. *bebeti- ) bepti-, ‘to rebel, *gigila- > gikla-, ‘to 
command, order’, and *hahapu- > hahpu-, ‘to hear’). The Akkadian equivalent of zitme [zit.m] is šalāmu, ‘health, 
well-being, welfare’ (CAD S/1 206—208 s.v. šalāmu A; Steve 1967: 10). On zit, zitme, and sitme, see also Hinz 
1950: 290 (siti = ‘heil, gesund"); Lambert 1965: 34 (‘santé’); Vallat 1983: 11 (‘bonheur’); EIW s.vv. si-it-me, 
zi-it-me, zi-ti-in (Gesundheit, Wohlergehen’); Malbran-Labat 1995: 204 (‘prospérité’); Koch 2005: 284 n. 9 
(Zit = ‘Heil’, zitme = ‘Gesundheit, Wohlergehen). 
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have been of some importance. The element zit also occurs in names from the Old Baby- 
lonian and Neo-Elamite periods (Zadok 1984: 48; Vallat 2000: 1068). Furthermore, the di- 
vine name Zit has been recognized by Francois Vallat in two Mesopotamian magical spells, 
where it occurs in the forms Siti and Sit (Vallat 2000: 1068; cf. 2002/3: 530, 538).!4° The 
Achaemenid Elamite Zizkurra, whose name probably means something like ‘bestow(er) of 
well-being’, may be a continuation of the old god Zit. 

6 Enough traces of the sign IGI (si) in "$7 -ip are preserved to be reasonable certain of Hal- 
lock's reading. That the determinative indicating divinity (AN) is omitted is because it has 
already been prefixed to Zizkurra (cf. Henkelman 20082: 229 n. 499, 549). 


146. Texts: amulet in Lambert 1976: 62 Face A line 6 = Van Dijk 1982: 102 (Siti lah, ‘I offer to Zit’) and S 
7/1600 in Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 1994: 73 (Sit lah, ‘I offer to Zit’). See also Henkelman 2008a: 277-78. 
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8 The place Pumu occurs in seven texts (PF 0016; PF 0363; PF 0488; NN 0173; NN 0654; 
NN 0873; NN 1169). Apart from the present text, two other documents deal with cultic 
activity at Pumu: PF 0363 (Akšimašra sacrifices “to the gods” at a kušukum [cf. PF 0364]) 
and NN 0173 (Ummana [= Ummanana] sacrifices “to the gods"). The connection between 
Manyakka and Iššante and seal PFS 0047 (PF 0419) indicates that Pumu may be situated in 
the region of Liduma, Tandari, and Kurdusum (see, e.g., PF 0392; PF 0394; PF 0037), the 
connection with Simut-dap (Fort. 5901) points to the place Surkutur (PF 0576; PF 0577; 
NN 1952). In short, Pumu is to be located in the Fahliyan region. 


Abbreviations 
DN Divine name 
EKI Texts published in Kónig 1965 
EIW Hinz and Koch 1987 
Fort. Unpublished Persepolis Fortification tablet in the National Museum of Iran, edited by G. G. 


Cameron, and collated by R.. T. Hallock, C. E. Jones, and M. W. Stolper 
MDP 9 298 tablets from the Acropolis of Susa published in Scheil 1907 
MDP 11 Texts published in Scheil 1911 


NN Unpublished tablets from the Persepolis Fortification wall transliterated by Hallock (see Hal- 
lock 1978: 109) 
OP Old Persian 
PF 2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
PFa 33 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1978 
PFS Persepolis Fortification seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/98) 
PFS* Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 
PFSs Stamp seal from the PFS corpus 
PN Personal name 
TZ Texts from Tchoga Zanbil (Coga Zanbīl) published in Steve 1967 
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Elamitas Frente a Persas: 
el Reino Independiente de Ansan 


Enrique Quintana 
IPOA, Murcia 


Nihil novum sub sole 


$1. La cuestión de Ansan, (elamita Anzan); $1.1. Ansan como región independiente de 
Elam; $1.2. Las ciudades reales de Elam; $1.3. AnSan como reino; $1.4. La tradición elamita; 
$2. La cuestión de Ciro I; $2.1. Acerca del nombre de Ciro I en la documentación cunei- 
forme; $2.2. Un personaje llamado Teispes; $2.3. La confusión entre familia aqueménida y fa- 
milia persa de Ciro; $3. La cuestión de Darío I; $3.1. Las supuestas dos líneas reales; $3.2. El 
misterio de los ocho reyes anteriores. $4. Conclusion. 


Tradicionalmente los estudios sobre el origen de los persas han formado parte de los espe- 
cialistas en indoeuropeo, y su historia encubierta por los estudiosos del mundo griego. En los 
últimos años en cambio los especialistas en el mundo elamita están tomando una mayor parte 
en el tema, contribuyendo con nuevos puntos de vista, debido a ello y tras unos cien años de 
investigación historiográfica, lingüística y arqueológica, el auge y actualidad de los estudios so- 
bre los antiguos persas, su relación con la civilización elamita y las consecuencias que de ello se 
derivan, permite un nuevo repaso a las principales fuentes que tratan de persas y elamitas, cuya 
interrelación comienza a aparecer como mucho más estrecha de lo que tradicionalmente se ha 
considerado. Nuestro objetivo consiste en continuar una discusión sobre la idea —no tan nueva 
como pudiera pensarse- de un reino independiente durante el I milenio a.C. en la ciudad y/o 
región de Ansan, la que fuera antigua capital del gran imperio elamita y ciudad principal por 
unos dos mil años. Con relación a ello, pretendemos insistir en tres temas que nos parecen in- 
teresantes como punto de referencia y de partida: la cuestión de Anšan como territorio inde- 
pendiente de Elam, la cuestión de la documentación relativa a los diversos personajes de 
nombre Ciro y la cuestión de la información proporcionada por los reyes persas aqueménidas 
en sus inscripciones, particularmente por el rey Darío I relativa principalmente a su parentesco 


y línea genealógica. Todo ello en la intención de clarificar y ordenar nuestras ideas sobre la 


Author's note: Agradezco al profesor Gonzalo Matilla de la Universidad de Murcia, sus preciosas indicaciones, 
comentarios y sugerencias con relación a este artículo, especialmente en lo concerniente al mundo persa, así 
como su amabilidad, disposición y paciencia durante la confección del mismo 
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genealogía de los primeros reyes persas y su relación con los elamitas, así como una posible 
identidad de los regentes de Ansan en esta época, con las consiguientes matizaciones, revisiones 
o actualizaciones de algunas ideas y opiniones previas -dado que sobre este asunto ya se ha es- 
crito mucho-, que aun circulan. En realidad es nuestra simple pretensión desgranar al lector in- 
teresado, las fuentes que hemos considerado más apropiadas para el desarrollo de los temas 
propuestos. 


1. La cuestión de Ansan, (elamita Anzan) 


La ciudad de Ansan fundada tal vez en la segunda mitad del IV milenio a.C. se ha venido 
considerando tradicionalmente como una de las principales ciudades elamitas (Amiet 1997:14, 
18), no sólo por su situación geográfica en el interior del territorio elamita, sino también por la 
información obtenida de la documentación relativa a Elam, donde Ansan aparece muchas 
veces. Razón por la cual resulta relevante destacar algunos aspectos relativos a esta milenaria 
ciudad. Conviene no obstante distinguir entre la ciudad de Anšan y el país de Anšan, que si 
bien no es demasiado relevante para nuestro propósito, resulta conveniente tenerlo en cuenta 
con relación a ciertas referencias textuales.! Igualmente conviene destacar que aunque alguna 
lista lexical identifica el país de Ansan con el país de Elam, es lo cierto que Elam a lo largo de 
su historia tiene una dimensión mayor y a veces diferente que el territorio de Fars en que se 


sitúa Anšan.? 


1.1. Ansan como región independiente de Elam 


Vamos pues a rastrear las citas más sobresalientes de Ansan como diferente a Elam en la do- 
cumentación cuneiforme, a lo largo de la vida de esta ciudad, atestiguada durante unos dos mil 
años (grosso modo 2.500 a 500 a.C.). Así, sólo a título de ejemplo, tenemos a Anan en el III 
milenio a.C. mencionada ya en las historias de los textos sumerios del ciclo de Enmerkar, que 
la consideran como punto de referencia y de partida para viajar a Aratta, en el lejano este, quizá 
la patria original de los sumerios. Durante el imperio acadio, Ansan está claramente diferen- 
ciada de Elam, como se desprende del texto de la geografía de Sargon que menciona por un 
lado el pais de Elam y por otro el país de Anšan y de las inscripciones de Maništušu (ver el apar- 
tado de Anšan como reino). Gudea de Lagaš, por el contrario, hace una mención especial de su 
conquista de Anšan en Elam.* El rey sumerio Ur-Nammu (fundador de Ur III), refiere que 


1. Es ilustrativo a este respecto el texto literario sumerio llamado Lugalbanda y Enmerkar, que dice: “desde la 
frontera de Anšan hasta el límite de Ansan,” lo que nos da a entender que Anšan es también un territorio o un país 
(ESOR IV n? 14). El texto más explícito es el denominado Geografía de Sargón de Akad, que nos informa con- 
cretamente que el pais de Anšan, estaba a una distancia de 90 beru (o menos probablemente, que tenía una ex- 
tensión de 90 beru), unos 1000 kms, la misma información que da del país de Elam, mencionado unas líneas 
más arriba. Es interesante que este rey acadio mencione a Ansan como uno de los límites de su imperio (ESOR 
IV n? 28). El lector sabrá disculpar las continuas referencias que hacemos a ESOR, lo que se hace por razón de 
unificación de citas y de facilidad de būsgueda (ESOR = Estudios Orientales. Publicaciones E. Quintana, IPOA, 
Instituto del Próximo Oriente Antiguo, Murcia). 

2. Véase a este respecto Vallat 1993: CVIII. La identificación de Anšan con Elam, en cualquier caso, ha de 
considerarse para el II milenio, pues las noticias conocidas sobre el III milenio distinguen claramente a Ansan de 
Elam. 

3. Versión basada en ESOR IV núms. 13, 14, 28, 37—39, 49, 52, 74, 75, 80, 88, 89, y 113-14. 

4. El texto, tomado de la estatua B, es ambiguo, puede entenderse también: “la ciudad de Ansan y Elam,” o 
bien “la ciudad de Ansan de Elam.” 
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liberó a un grupo de ciudades de Sumer de las que Anan se había apoderado.? Otro rey su- 
merio de esta dinastía, Susin, recuerda en sus inscripciones que Ansan le envió un carnero 
como tributo cuando venció a Šimaški. El último rey sumerio de Ur III Ibbi-Sin celebra su año 
noveno mencionando el país de Ansan, sustituido por el país de Elam en otra variante del 
mismo año; más tarde sería llevado prisionero a Ansan, según ciertos oráculos. 

En el II milenio a.C. un tal Anummutabil, también conocido como Ilummutabil, mandamás 
de la ciudad de Der en Mesopotamia, se jacta de haber vencido a las tropas de la ciudad de An- 
San, de Elam, de Šimaški y su aliado Marhasi, lo que nos muestra una coalición de las gentes 
más importantes al este de Mesopotamia y con una clara diferenciación entre Ansan y Elam. La 
ciudad de Anšan es también la residencia de Imazu el hijo del rey de Elam Kindatu, el famoso 
conquistador de Ur III; e igualmente tenemos a Ansan como la residencia del rey elamita Si- 
wepalarhupak de la dinastía de los sukkalmah y contemporáneo del ínclito Hamurabi de Babi- 
lonia (Villard 1984, carta A.394). En el periodo medio-elamita los reyes elamitas componen su 
titulatura con la mención de la realeza de Ansan, lo que sucederá en principio hasta el final de 
la dinastía shutrukida.° 

¿Ocurre lo mismo en el I milenio a.C.? Aquí la primera mención se encuentra en el rey 
asirio Senaquerib cuando describe su versión de la batalla de Halule, datada en el año 691 a.C. 
El rey asirio en su estilo rimbombante, afirma que en su octava campaña venció al rey de Elam, 
que venía acompañado por sus aliados de Parsuas, Ansan, Pasiru, Ellipi, toda la Caldea, todos 
los arameos y el rey de Babilonia. Es de notar primeramente que Anšan aparece como aliado 
de Elam. En segundo lugar, la enumeración de las regiones de los aliados no resulta hecha al 
azar, sino de forma ordenada, pues puede verse por otro texto que parece obedecer a un plan- 
teamiento geográfico, de la más alejada a la más cercana -así tenemos a Parsua, la más lejana ha- 
cia el este, AnSan, Pasiru y Ellipi con sus gentes, la más cercana a Asiria-. Las otras obedecen al 
mismo planteamiento, pero contando a partir del sur -así aparece la Caldea con sus regiones, 
luego los arameos con sus tribus y finalmente Babilonia.” 

Asi pues, tenemos ya aquí un punto de partida para considerar a la ciudad de Anšan inde- 
pendiente de Elam o cuando menos ajena al mismo, lo que podemos confirmar por la ausencia 
de mención de esta ciudad en los textos asirios del imperio neo-asirio (Tiglatpileser III, Sargón 
II, Senaquerib, Asurbanipal), cuando mencionan sus luchas con Elam y las ciudades que con- 
quistaron.? Tiglatpileser III (siglo VIII 744—726 a.C.) y Sargón II (siglo VIII 721-705 a.C.) 
hacen mención sólo de ciudades fronterizas entre Asiria y Elam, mas Senaquerib (siglo VII 
705—681 a.C.) se introduce profundamente en territorio elamita. El más explícito, Asurbanipal 
(siglo VII 669—627 a.C.), llega a calificar de regias o reales a las ciudades elamitas que men- 
ciona, considerando a Madaktu y Susa como las principales, acompañadas unas veces por 
Hidalu, otras por Haltemas y otras por Huradi, y omitiendo siempre a Ansan. En su saqueo del 
territorio elamita, allá por el año 646 a.C., nos dice que destruyó 14 ciudades reales, es decir 
principales, con sus territorios, 12 distritos y 20 ciudades de la frontera con Hidalu, en una 


5. Se trata de un relato realizado en el prólogo de su famoso código de leyes. 

6. Asi sucede con la dinastia Kidinuida, con el rey Tepti-ahar de Haft-Tepe, los Igehalkidas y los Sutrukidas, 
sin olvidar que esta titulatura sigue la tradición iniciada con Yabrat III (= Eparti), fundador de la dinastía de los 
sukkalmah (Quintana 1994: 73—94). 

7. ESOR IV nüms. 280, 291, 292, y 294. 

8. Igualmente sucede en la crónica babilónica (ESOR IV: 234). 
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distancia de 60 beru (entre 650 y 700 kms): “asolé Elam hasta su más lejana frontera,” dice. Otro 


, 


texto del mismo rey asegura: “todo el país de Elam abatí como un diluvio?” confirmando así que 
recorrió todo el territorio elamita (Weidner 1931-32: 3).? 

La descripción que hace Asurbanipal del territorio de Elam es muy completa, ya que puede 
seguirse incluso el itinerario de destrucción. Ahí vemos a las ciudades de Susa, Madaktu, Du- 
runtas, etc, todas ellas muy importantes, en cambio no se menciona a Ansan, que está más allá 
de Hidalu, la última frontera elamita.?% Dicho de otro modo, los textos de Asurbanipal nos de- 
scriben todo el territorio elamita en época de este rey asirio, más concretamente en el año 646 


a.C., en el cual no se incluye Ansan. 


1.2. Las ciudades reales de Elam 


Los diversos textos asirios de Asurbanipal que hemos mencionado, hacen referencia a las 
ciudades reales de Elam durante el I milenio a.C. Este calificativo -reales o regias- no debe lle- 
var a engaño, simplemente se refiere a que son ciudades importantes pertenecientes al rey ela- 
mita e integrantes de su estado, como se deduce del hecho de que unas veces son calificadas de 
ciudades reales y otras no. Así podemos ver mencionadas las ciudades de Bitimbi, Naditu, Bit- 
bunaku, Hartabanu, Tubula, Madaktu, Haltemas, Susa, Dinsarri, Sumuntunas, Pidilma, Bubilu, 
Albinak, Duruntas, Hamanu, etc.!! Como las ciudades más fundamentales, es decir como ca- 
pitales o residencias reales nos encontramos con Madaktu.!? Luego están Susa, Bubilu y Hidalu 
que tiene su propio rey. ? 

Respecto a los gobiernos de las ciudades, Asurbanipal menciona, con excepción del rey de 
Hidalu, los gobernadores de Hilmu y Pillatu, dos ciudades a las que no califica de reales.1* En 
toda esta documentación llama la atención que nunca se mencione a la ciudad de Anšan, lo que 
permite deducir por el argumento del silencio, que ya no era considerada por los asirios como 
una ciudad elamita, aunque sólo políticamente hablando. La realeza especial de Hidalu (a medio 
camino entre Ansan y Susa), su utilización en algún caso como ciudad de refugio frente a los 
ataques asirios y el dato de ser tenida como territorio fronterizo por Asurbanipal (al describir su 
destrucción de Elam), nos permite pensar también en que los elamitas necesitaban vigilar al tal 
vez poderoso territorio fronterizo de AnSan, que ahora ya ni siquiera consta como aliado de 
Elam. 


1.3. Ansan como reino 


¿Podemos encontrar alguna tradición anterior a esta época sobre la realeza particular de esta 


ciudad de Ansan? Si indagamos en el pasado elamita, aparte la mención de An$an en la titula- 


9. ESOR IV nüms. 244, 256, 257, 266—75, 284—87, 319, y 323. 

10. Aunque Hidalu no ha sido descubierta, todos los indicios apuntan hacia una zona a medio camino entre 
Anšan y Susa, en la región de Arrajan al noroeste de Behbehan; véase por ejemplo Vallat 1993: 96. 

11. Ver como más explicitos ESOR IV nūms. 320 y 323. 

12. Así consta claramente con Kutir-Nahunte, segūn Senaguerib (ESOR IV nüms. 288, 289 y 290) y tam- 
bién con Humban-haltas III, segūn Asurbanipal (ESOR IV nüms. 320, 323 y n? 329) y se deduce fácilmente 
con Humban-nikas II (ESOR IV nüms. 346 y 356). Que Madaktu sea la capital con Kutir-Nahunte (693 a.C.) 
es indicio adicional de que Ansan no era elamita ya desde el siglo VII. 

13. Susa: Capital aparente con Te'umman (ESOR IV nūms. 310 y 313), y tal vez también con Tammaritu 
II (ESOR IV nūms. 320 y 321). Bubilu: Capital con Umbahabua, pero sin mucho valor al tratarse de ciudad 
elegida por un usurpador al trono. De todos modos sólo duró unos meses (ESOR IV n? 320). Hidalu: ESOR 
IV nūms. 310, 311, 312 y 355. 

14. Hilmu y Pillatu: ESOR IV n? 315. Puede añadirse la ciudad de Bitimbi (ESOR IV n? 320). 
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tura de los reyes medio-elamitas, descubriremos que nos encontramos con ciertos reyes de 
Ansan. 

Asi en el III milenio a.C. tenemos al rey acadio Maništušu conquistando Ansan y trayéndose 
a su rey prisionero (ESOR IV nūms. 38 y 39). También al rey sumerio Sulgi de la III dinastía 
de Ur, que celebra en uno de sus años el que una hija suya se convierta en reina de Anšan.!* 

Ya en el II milenio a.C. vemos al rey sumerio Iddin-Dagan de la posterior dinastía de Isin 
casando a su hija con el rey de Ansan, según consta en un nombre de año (ESOR IV n? 104). 
Asimismo podemos recordar al ya mencionado Imazu rey de Ansan en la dinastía elamita de 
Šimaški. Para la época en que mandaban en Elam los sukkalmah, la Administración de Mari 
califica al rey elamita Siwepalarhupak, al que se le envían regalos, unas veces como sukkal de 
Elam y otras como rey de Anšan (Villard 1984: n? 542). 

Para el I milenio a.C. ya hemos tratado anteriormente los textos de Senaquerib que men- 
cionaban a los aliados de Elam, entre ellos Ansan, pero ahora lo que cuenta es que en otro 
texto, a estos aliados los califica como “reyes de tierra y mar" (ESOR IV n? 293); podemos 
colegir de ello que se trata de regiones con sus propios reyes y que por tanto Ansan tendría tam- 
bién el suyo. Por su parte Asurbanipal, como ya hemos visto, no deja de mencionar a los gober- 
nadores de algunas ciudades elamitas -Hilmu mandada por Paru ;hijo de Humban-haltas II?, 
Pillatu por Zazaz, e incluso Bitimbi por Imbappi yerno de Humban-haltaš III-, incluyendo la 
ciudad de Hidalu, a la que distingue con un rey de la familia real elamita, no haciendo mención 
alguna de Anšan, lo que apoyaria a través nuevamente del argumento del silencio la existencia 


de un estado o un reino independiente en Anšan.!* 


Ahora bien, partiendo de este presupuesto, 
surge la cuestión complementaria de cuál era el pueblo que controlaba o gobernaba Ansan 
(ciudad y territorio) en esta época ;persas, elamitas, otros?; pero no adelantemos acontecimien- 


tos, continuemos. 


1.4. La tradición elamita 


¿Qué es lo que nos transmite la tradición elamita? Para esta época que estamos tratando -I 
milenio a.C.- no disponemos de gran información indígena relativa a Ansan. No obstante, 
conocemos a un rey de nombre Sutur-Nahhunte, hijo de Humban-Nimena, que se sigue de- 
nominando rey de Anšan y de Susa." Si lo identificamos con su homónimo (716—699) hijo de 
la hermana de Humban-nikas I, mencionado en la Crónica babilónica y textos asirios de 
Sargon II y Senaquerib, podemos suponer que Anšan aun sería elamita hasta el 699 a.C. Y silo 
consideramos anterior a este rey, entonces no se plantea ningún problema respecto a Anšan; en 
ambos casos sería compatible con el año 691 a.C. en que se fecha la batalla de Halule men- 


cionada por Senaquerib, cuando Anšan aparece como aliada de Elam.!? 


15. Se trata de una variante del año 30 de su reinado. Cuatro años después este mismo rey sumerio destruiría 
Ansan (ESOR IV n° 56). 

16. Idea que ya aparece articulada por ejemplo en P. de Miroschedji (1985: 298—99), o en E. Quintana 
(1997: 73—74). Véase igualmente Potts (en este volumen). 

17. EKI 71. 

18. Segün el estudio de Tavernier (2004: 10—15), los textos de este rey (EKI 71) serían de la misma época 
que los de Sutruk-Nahhunte II (EKI 72—73), último rey šutrukida en nuestra opinión. Aceptando esto, po- 
demos permitirnos pensar que serían hermanos, por tener ambos el mismo padre, Humban-nimena II. De este 
modo afiadimos un rey más a la dinastía Sutrukida. 
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En cuanto a los demás reyes neo-elamitas o elamitas tardíos (segün se fechan ahora) no llevan 
titulatura, es el caso de Tepti-Huban-Inšušinak, o se denominan (o les denominan) rey a secas, 
así conocemos a un cierto Sutur-Nahhunte hijo de Indada, también a otro Sutur-Nahhunte pa- 
dre de un ignoto Huban-kitin, a un Ummanunu, a un segundo Silhak-Inšušinak y finalmente 
al disputado Huban-šuturuk. De este modo no son ningün obstáculo, en cuanto a titulatura se 
refiere, para el reconocimiento de una región autónoma en Ansan. Por lo demás, todos ellos 
están relacionados con Susa y sus alrededores o regiones cercanas. '? 

Dos ültimos reyes merecen una consideración aparte. 

El rey Adda-hamiti-Inšušinak presenta un caso especial, si bien su supuesta titulatura (“rey 
de Anšan y de Susa”) es inutilizable pues está reconstruída.?0 En general, en lo que concierne 
a este rey se presentan tres opciones cronológicas: 

(1) Argumento contextual: en lo que se lee de los textos de este rey, hace mención de Susa 
y de los susianos, excepción hecha de que sus inscripciones se encontraron en Susa, además 
parece mencionar la creación de una casa real en relación con las gentes de Gisat, topónimo de 
aparición tardía; otro topónimo que menciona es Bessitme, igualmente tardío, ya que aparece 
en las tablillas de Persépolis de la época de Darío I.?! También puede incluirse como indicio de 
apoyo la mención de su padre Hutran-Tepti, cuyo nombre es homónimo del de otro rey rela- 
cionado con Susa en la época de la dinastía de Simaski.22 Todos estos indicios, aunque no for- 
men un argumento muy serio, pueden tomarse en cuenta para situar su reinado en época 
tardía, pero no más allá de finales del siglo VII o principios del siglo VI. 

(2) Argumento antroponímico: Se conocen tres sujetos de nombre parecido al de este rey. 
Un tal Atametu (versión acadia del nombre) jefe arquero del rey elamita Humban-nikaš II con- 
temporáneo del asirio Asurbanipal, con el que podría identificarse, pero con esta sola referencia 
y teniendo en cuenta que murió enseguida en batalla, parece algo especulativo. Un segundo 
Atametu, que no sabemos si es el mismo que el anterior, pasa por ser el padre del rey elamita 
Humban-haltas III, que se apoderó del trono rebelándose contra Tammaritu II, ambos contem- 
poráneos del mismo Asurbanipal.?^ Igualarlo con este personaje parece igualmente especula- 
tivo, pues Asurbanipal, bastante preciso en sus descripciones, no hubiese dejado de señalar que 
fuese rey. Una tercera opinión quiere identificarlo con un cierto Atamaita (versión persa de 


Behistún) que se rebeló en Elam contra Dario I, con lo cual sus pretensiones tendrían la idea 


19. Tepti-Huban-Inšušinak: EKI 79—85. Este rey, que se dice hijo de Silhak-Inšušinak (II), menciona cier- 
tas contiendas con un pueblo denominado balahute, tal vez ;partos o persas?; Sutur-Nahhunte hijo de Indada: 
EKI 75(inscripción de Hanni gobernador de Ayapir); Sutur-Nahhunte padre de un ignoto Huban-kitin: se trata 
de la inscripción en un cilindro sello de este ūltimo (Amiet 1967:44). Ummanunu: se le menciona en las tablillas 
de la acrópolis de Susa. Quizá sea el mismo que se menciona aunque sin título alguno en EKI 78. Para las ref- 
erencias véase EIW: 1231; Silhak-Inšušinak: Este rey dice que su padre se llamaba Ummanunu, al que se suele 
identificar con el anterior. También suele identificarse a este segundo Silhak-Inšušinak con el padre de Tepti- 
Huban-Inšušinak (EKI 78); Huban-šuturuk: Placa de bronce de Persépolis de Ururu, sin publicar. No todo el 
mundo acepta la lectura del nombre de este rey. 

20. EKI 86. La parte de la inscripción donde se supone que deben ir los títulos falta, por lo que la recons- 
trucción de los mismos es hipotética. 

21. Ver EKI 87, 86 y EIW n? 485 sub voce. 

22. EKI p.2 Jahresdatum 9. 

23. ESOR IV n? 315. 

24. ESOR IV n? 319. 

25. En verdad, que la mención del padre de Humban-haltaš III —no siendo rey— es ciertamente curiosa, a 
no ser porque Asurbanipal se refiera a él como un personaje ya conocido por sus anteriores referencias en sus 
textos. Dicho de otro modo, este Atametu sería el mismo que el jefe de arqueros de Humban-nikas II. 
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de recuperar un pasado prestigioso. Si bien este rebelde apenas tuvo tiempo de gobernar, pues 
fue derrotado enseguida.2 Nos encontramos igualmente frente a una especulación, que tiene 
en contra, además del siguiente argumento paleográfico, el dato de que el dios Hutran no está 
atestiguado en la época aqueménida, haciendo sus postreras apariciones en nombres propios 
neo-elamitas, por lo que si este rey tiene un padre llamado Hutran-Tepti, debe ser anterior a 
los aqueménidas.? 

(3) Argumento paleográfico: El análisis que se ha hecho de la escritura de las inscripciones 
de este rey y que no vamos a repetir, muestra que parecen ser algo posteriores a las de Sutruk- 
Nahhunte II, con las que tiene semejanzas, y en ningún caso de época aqueménida.? En este 
supuesto y con las necesarias reservas que suscita la paleografia, tendríamos que situar a este rey 
entre la áltima dinastía medio-elamita de los shutrukidas y los primeros reyes mencionados por 
los mesopotámicos, es decir entre los años 1000 y 750 a.C., de este modo el famoso hueco do- 
cumental de unos 300 años se llenaría con dos reyes más, si incluimos a su progenitor. Esta da- 
tación alta haría verosímil la reconstrucción de EKI (“[rey de Ansan y de Susa]”), además estaría 
en consonancia con parte del contenido de sus textos, que mencionan el país de Elam (hal hata- 
mtir), al dios Ruhurater su protector (napir uri “mi dios”), y a la diosa Kiririsa, ambas divinidades 
propias de “tiempos anteriores, especialmente en la época medio-elamita. 

Otro rey elamita sobre el que conviene hacer consideraciones más detenidas es Hallutas-In- 
Susinak. El problema que plantea este rey, por su mención de Ansan, es dificil de solucionar en 
tanto en cuanto no seamos capaces de situarlo cronológicamente.?? Ahora bien, partiendo de 
la paleografía de los signos que utiliza en su texto (único indicio serio, pero resbaladizo, que 
tenemos), se puede situar entre los años 750—650 a.C., aunque en este caso conviene distin- 
guirlo del rey elamita Hallushu de los mesopotámicos, pues la filiación de ambos es diferente.?? 
En apoyo de la paleografía podríamos traer a colación el nombre de su progenitor (Huban- 
tarah) semejante al del padre de Humban-nikas I (llamado Umbadara en versión acadia), 
primer nombre real elamita que aparece en las fuentes babilonias.?! Esto haría a Humban-nikaš 


I hermano de Hallutas-Insusinak, siendo sus padres respectivos Umbadara y Huban-tarah el 


26. ESOR IV n°387. Darío dice que eso ocurrió en su segundo y tercer año de reinado. Es de recordar lo 
que ya algunos autores han resaltado, que la rebelión que aquí traza Darío tiene un carácter nacional, es el 
pueblo elamita el que se rebela eligiendo a un jefe, en tanto que otras dos rebeliones anteriores de Elam parecen 
de carácter personal, dos sujetos (Martiya y Assina) que se declararon reyes y levantaron a los elamitas, en estos 
casos los elamitas no parecen tener culpa, mientras que en el primero los califica de traidores. Por otro lado con- 
viene notar que segün el texto de Behistūn, estas rebeliones ocurren en la Susiana (versión persa), territorio con- 
siderado elamita (las versiones elamita y babilonia tienen Elam), en cambio la zona donde se encuentra Anšan es 
la Persia. 

27. EIW: 128. Añádase también el indicio de que la expresión de la filiación en las inscripciones de este rey 
sigue la forma clásica y no la específica del elamita aqueménida. 

28. Ver en última instancia la profunda aproximación que hace Tavernier (2004: 24—25). No obstante, este 
autor, descartando su propio análisis, decide sin ningún fundamento, que la inscripción es arcaizante y sitúa a 
este rey en época aqueménida a pesar de todo. 

29. Ver Steve (1992: 21—22). En EKI 77, este rey no se denomina “rey de Anšan y de Susa,” como con- 
fusamente aparece en algunos autores, ya que la referencia que hace a estas ciudades es indirecta (el texto dice 
Ansan šušun likumena rišah). 

30. Según la Crónica babilónica (ESOR IV n? 233), Hallušu consta como hermano de Sutur-Nahhunte I 
ó II e hijo por tanto de la hermana de Humban-nikaš I, mientras que Hallutaš-Inšušinak es hijo de Huban-tarah. 
Aunque nada impide que la hermana de Humban-nikaš I estuviera casada con alguien llamado Huban-tarah, 
resultaría extraño que las referencias a la filiación sean diferentes, si se tratara del mismo rey. 

31. Cf. Crónica babilónica (ESOR IV n? 229). Que era hijo de Umbadara lo sabemos por Asurbanipal que 
robó su estatua cuando destruyó Elam (ESOR IV n? 323). 
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mismo personaje.?? Así pues y en base a su propio texto, tendríamos la secuencia real: Huban- 
tarah, Halutaš-Inšušinak, Humban-nikas I. Puesto que éste subió al trono al cuarto ano de re- 
inado del rey babilonio Nabonasar, es decir el 743 a.C, podemos situar a Hallutas-Insusinak ha- 
cia el 750 1.0% 

La moderna datación de este rey entre los años 646 a.C. (caída de Elam con el asirio Asur- 
banipal) y 539 a.C. (entrada de Ciro II en Babilonia) se enfrenta a algunas objeciones. En 
efecto, aunque sabemos poco sobre Elam tras su destrucción a manos asirias, el contexto 
histórico conocido de este ultimo periodo y la información proporcionada por el cilindro de 
Babilonia (ver siguiente apartado), que remonta la realeza de la familia de Ciro II (559—529) 
sobre Ansan a tres generaciones cuando menos, se opone a ella. 

Situar a este rey elamita en el siglo VIII a.C. tiene la ventaja de que no interferiría en la exis- 
tencia de un reino de Anšan independiente.?* Por lo demás, su mención de esta ciudad podría 
hacer referencia a su recuperación de manos extranjeras o a su reocupación, pues al parecer es- 
taba abandonada desde el 900 a.C., según lo que la arqueología nos transmite.?? 

A modo de resumen: Por la documentación elamita aprendemos que la dinastía de los 
shutrukidas (última del II milenio a.C.), habitualmente cerrada con Hutelutuš-Inšušinak, tiene 
continuación con los reyes Silhina-hamru-Lagamar, Humban-menana II, Sutruk-Nahhunte II 
y Sutur-Nahhunte I. Sabemos también por los textos de las excavaciones de Anšan, de la exis- 
tencia de otros reyes que no llevan títulatura (Aksir-Nahhunte y Aksir-Simut contemporáneos 
de Sutruk-Nahhunte II), 36 después podemos situar a Adda-hamiti-Inšušinak y tal vez a su pro- 
genitor Hutran-Tepti. Sobreviene un lapso de tiempo sin información al que le sigue la men- 
ción de un nuevo rey elamita Humban-nikas I hijo de Umbadara (Humban-tarah) y quizás 
hermano de Hallutaš-Inšušinak (hijo también de un Humban-tarah), que le precedería en el 
trono elamita. Los elamitas perderán el control de Ansan por lo menos desde el siglo VII en que 
Anšan ya aparece desligada de la Susiana, a la que se repliegan los elamitas, estableciendo su ca- 
pital en Madaktu. A partir del año 743 a.C. toda la información nos la proporcionan los meso- 
potámicos, que se refieren al rey de Elam con este escueto título y cuyo territorio, cuando es 
descrito, no incluye nunca la zona perteneciente a Anšan.*” Al faltar las fuentes elamitas, ig- 
noramos la titulatura que los reyes elamitas, contemporáneos de los mesopotámicos, se daban a 


si mismos. 


32. Esta equiparación es una visión tradicional, aunque suele ir unida de la mano con la identificación de 
Hallutaš-Inšušinak con Hallušu, algo poco probable (cf. por ejemplo EKI 7). 

33. Conviene recordar que no existe fundamento alguno para hacer de Humban-nikaš I el primer rey de 
una supuesta dinastía neo-elamita, la cual podría tener su origen mucho antes, aunque resulta curioso que Asur- 
banipal al mencionar las 32 estatuas de los reyes que se llevó como botín al destruir Elam, comience con la de 
Humban-nikaš I el hijo de Umbadara, y no mencione ni la de éste ni la de Hallutaš-Inšušinak, si bien esto 
puede explicarse por el hecho de ser Humban-nikaš I el primer rey con el que los asirios tuvieron conflictos 
importantes. Recuérdese que el asirio Sargón II pone gran énfasis en jactarse continuamente de haber vencido 
a Humban-nikaš (ESOR IV nūms. 246—52). 

34. La mención del rey neo-babilonio Nabucodonosor II de un enfrentamiento con un innombrado rey de 
Elam en el año 596 a.C. (ESOR IV n? 379) no resultaría ninguna objeción, dado que Elam estaba reducido a 
la Susiana desde mucho antes. Añádase asi un nuevo rey al ya mencionado hueco de 300 años: Humban- 
menana II, Sutruk-Nahhunte II, Sutur-Nuhhunte I, Hutran-Tepti II, Adda-hamiti-Inšušinak . .. , Humban- 
tarah, Hallutaš-Inšušinak). 

35. En Carter (1996: 53) Ansan aparece desierta desde el siglo IX hasta la época aqueménida, aunque es esta 
una conclusión incierta porque no se ha excavado al completo. 

36. C£ EIW: 43. 


37. Con referencia a la extensión territorial de Anšan véase Potts (en este volumen). 
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2. La cuestión de Ciro I 


El interés por unir la información transmitida por los autores griegos con la documentación 
cuneiforme del mundo elamo-mesopotámico, ha hecho que cada vez que aparece el nombre 
de Ciro en éstos (en la forma Kuras) se le haya tratado de identificar con Ciro I antecesor de 
Ciro II conquistador de Babilonia. Pero aparte de que el nombre de Ciro es más normal de lo 
que se está dispuesto a reconocer, lo cierto es que no parece existir documentación pacífica a 


su respecto. 


2.1. Acerca del nombre de Ciro I en la documentación cuneiforme 


Desde hace tiempo reina un gran revuelo en torno a la figura de un cierto sujeto, contem- 
poráneo del rey asirio Asurbanipal, a quien este denomina Ciro (Kuras) rey de Parsumas, un 
rey dado a conocer con ocasión de la destrucción de Elam por el asirio. Que este personaje no 
es el mismo que Ciro I ha sido ya explicitado por otros autores, con base principalmente en la 
cronología, algo no muy decisivo, pero probable ya que para hacerlos coincidentes habría que 
estirar mucho la dinastía de los persas de Ciro (unos 40 años por reinado) para llegar hasta el 
643 a.C. como mínimo, año en que se supone fue redactado el texto asirio (Stronach 2003: 
257-58). El otro argumento está sacado del supuesto sello de Ciro I que luego mencionamos 
y que se supone confeccionado en una época muy posterior, pero dado que este sello no es de 
atribución segura a Ciro I el argumento pierde su valor. Para nosotros es suficiente decir que el 
texto de Asurbanipal, bastante explícito como suele ser habitual entre los reyes neo-asirios 
menciona junto a este tal Ciro, al rey Pizlume del país de Hudimiri, al que describe como “un 
país lejano situado más allá del país de Elam” y del que ni sus antecesores en el trono asirio habían 
tenido noticias nunca (Weidner 1931-32: 3). No dice lo mismo de Parsumas, que por lo tanto 
debía estar cerca y ser conocido de los asirios. Esto podría ser suficiente para no identificar Par- 
sumas con Persia, ni a este Ciro con Ciro I (Miroschedji 1985: 276—77).9? El nombre de Ciro 
no es por otra parte un nombre raro, aparece también en una de las tablillas de la Acrópolis de 
Susa datadas inciertamente en la llamada época neo-elamita III B 605-539 a.C.?? 

Consideraremos ahora el caso de un sello a nombre también de un supuesto Ciro, que 
aparece en las tablillas de Persépolis de la época de Dario I. La transcripción del sello (PFS 93*), 
que ha sido publicado finalmente en forma completa por Garrison and Root (1996/98: fig. 2a) 
reza de la siguiente manera: “[v.k]u-ras h.an-za-an-x-ra DUMU Se-is-be-is-n[a]””; esto ha sido tra- 
ducido "Ciro el anshanita hijo de Teispes" (EIW: 1150). Este sello no nos interesaría dema- 
siado, si no fuera por el hecho de que algunos estudiosos se empeñan en afirmar que se trata del 
sello de Ciro I. 

Deténgamonos primeramente en el texto de la inscripción. Está escrito aparentemente en 
elamita y la lectura parece asegurada, pero esto es sólo una impresión equivocada. El nombre 


de Ciro (ku-ra*) no es tan claro como los editores nos quieren hacer creer, pues el primer signo 


38. Cf. Por ejemplo la carta neoasiria ABL 1309, que menciona la entrada de Humban-nikas II en Hidalu 
donde se reüne con gente de Parsumas, de los puqudu, de Rashi y del rey de Babilonia; todos ellos vecinos de 
los asirios. Indicio complementario para considerar a Parsumas fronterizo con Asiria. 

39. MDP 9: 98. Para más precisión dentro de este periodo véase Tavernier 2004, que propone ca. 590—565 
6 580—555, con otras referencias. En estos documentos, por cierto, se menciona a los persas más de una decena 
de veces, también aparecen un persa y un anshanita juntos (Scheil 1907: 117). Estas menciones son interesantes 
puesto que hay que distinguirlas de Elam y los elamitas. 
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-ku- no está completo, por lo que sería más exacto transcribir [v.k]u(?).* Ocurre algo parecido 
con el primer signo -se- del nombre Teispes, así leído por influencias de otros autores, a las que 
los editores no se han sustraído, pues tal signo no aparece. La forma que ellos interpretan (jbajo 
influencia!) como de este signo -še- es extraña y no consta en el silabario elamita, razón por la 
cual sería más exacto leer -x-, o bien -?-.*! Pero aún hay más. En la literatura elamita el nombre 
Teispes aparece escrito siempre en la forma zf-if-pi-if por lo que ya resulta sospechoso que haya 
un escriba elamita que haya decidido escribirlo $e-is-be-if y además en forma tan única (EIW: 
1293). La reconstrucción del nombre de Teispes es tanto más fantasiosa cuanto que en Persép- 
olis está atestiguado el nombre hi-if-be-if con el que pudiera identificarse, puesto que los signos 
—ŠE- y -HI- son fácilmente confundibles, como se aprecia por cualquier silabario (EIW: 663). 
Se alegará que se trata de una forma elamita antigua (la del sello) frente a las otras más modernas, 
pero esto no deja de ser un disparo de fogueo, puesto que el sello es posterior a Ciro I en 
bastantes décadas como se verá. Por lo demás la paleografia de este documento es claramente 
aqueménida y así está catalogada por M.-J. Steve (1992) que sitúa las formas de sus signos cu- 
neiformes en la columna 4 del apartado aqueménida. Así las cosas, pretender encontrar en este 
sello el nombre de Teispes o incluso el de Ciro, resulta hipotético. ? 

Volvamos al Ciro de este sello. Dando por cierto que la lectura Kuraš es correcta, ha de re- 
conocerse que el calificativo "Ciro el anshanita" no deja de ser ciertamente curioso, si es que 
con un rey estamos tratando, pues los reyes e hijos de reyes no dejan de mencionar este dato, 
como puede fácilmente comprobarse a lo largo de la historia elamita y mesopotámica, incluidos 
los aqueménidas.^ De modo que la fórmula escrita de este sello no hace más que seguir el for- 
mulario habitual de los sellos contemporáneos (Miroschedji 1985: 286). En cuanto al adjetivo 
"anshanita" al que se ha querido hacer equivalente a rey de Ansan por su singularidad, es más 
normal de lo que pudiera pensarse, puesto que aparece en más ocasiones en las tablillas de Per- 
sépolis.** Finalmente y en cuanto a la filiación hijo de Teispes (de ser correcta esta lectura), no 
resulta ningūn argumento decisivo para identificar a este Ciro con su famoso homónimo, pues 


no consta claramente que Ciro I fuese hijo directo de Teispes, no siendo sino una suposición. 


40. Así ya Hallock (1969: 715); por lo demás, el segundo signo es ras y no ras. 

41. En realidad no se parece a ningún signo conocido, a no ser a una forma estilizada antigua del signo NU- 
MUN, que no nos es ūtil. 

42. Adicionalmente, el signo que los editores no leen (-x-) es claramente el signo IR, por lo que la lectura 
an-za-an-ir-ra parece asegurada; Cf. EIW: 67. Finalmente, el último signo -n[a]- corresponde sustituirlo por -na- 
, ya que es perfectamente visible. 

43. Puede traerse a colación la referencia donde se menciona a un sujeto llamado Hadui barsirra  Hadus el 
persa" (EIW: 586) así como también posiblemente Udduis kingira “Udus el sumerio" (EIW: 1199) pero, en ningun 
caso, se trata de reyes. El adjetivo (en elamita sufijo —irra) puede igualmente convertirse en un nombre propio, 
ver el sello Barsirra DUMU Kurluisna “Persa hijo de Kurlus/" y también Barsirra DUMU Barru “Persa hijo de Barru” 
(EIW: 159); tampoco en estos dos casos estamos en presencia de reyes. Asi mismo, pueden verse para la dinastía 
de Šimaški el sello de Imazu, para la de los sukkalmah los sellos de Kuk-nasur y Tanuli; para la época medio- 
elamita, los de Tepti-ahar, Kidinu y Tan-Ruhuratir II, para el período neo-elamita tardío los sellos de Huban- 
šuturuk y Kidin-hutran y para los aqueménidas los de Dario I y Jerjes I. Cuando se trata de sellos de funcionarios 
o altos cargos, a los reyes también se les menciona con sus títulos o alguno de ellos o se declaran sus esclavos 
como sucede en los numerosos sellos de la época paleo-elamita. En caso de ser hijo de rey, se hace constar igual- 
mente, por ejemplo en el sello neo-elamita de Huban-kitin: v.d.hu-ban-ki-tin DUMU SUNKI v.šu-tur-d.utu-ma 
* Huban-kitin hijo del rey Suturnahunte” (Miroschedji 1982: 61). 

44. C£ EIW: 67, y Vallat 1993:11, con 7 testimonios escritos an-za-an-ra, al que tal vez pueda afiadirse an- 
za-ir-ra, el de Anza o Anzan. Precisamente, que este calificativo sólo esté atestiguado en estos documentos, es 
otro indicio a favor de una datación tardía de este sello. 
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Pasemos ahora a la parte figurativa de este sello, aparecida en cinco tablillas datadas entre los 
años 19 y 22 de Dario I, es decir alrededor del año 500 a.C. (PF 692, 693, y 694, año 19; PF 
695, año 22; y PF 2033, año 20). La iconografía del mismo es al parecer del siglo VI (600—500 
a.C.), según los especialistas en glíptica (Miroschedji 1985: 286; Amiet 1976: 15), e incluso de 
estilo aqueménida de la época de Darío I o ligeramente anterior (Young 2003: 245), es decir 
más de un siglo posterior a Ciro de Parsumas y más de medio siglo posterior a Ciro I, de 
cronología incierta, pero situado habitualmente en los alrededores del año 600 a.C. Esta da- 
tación iconográfica coincide en verdad con las fechas de las tablillas de Persépolis en las que el 
sello aparece utilizado, lo que aboga aun más en que no estamos tratando con el sello del rey 
persa Ciro I, sino con el de un privado. ^? 

Recapitulemos. Por lo visto hasta ahora, estamos en disposición de afirmar que nada en este 
famoso sello puede considerarse menos seguro que su atribución a Ciro I, que no tiene nada a 
su favor excepto el afán de que lo sea. Las menciones de los nombres de Ciro y Teispes son 
meras suposiciones, pero de ser ciertas, nada autoriza a identificarlos con sus inclitos homóni- 
mos. Muy por el contrario, si unimos las observaciones obtenidas del estudio de la escritura, la 
iconografia y la época en la que aparece utilizado, tenemos una serie de indicios, que si bien 
considerados en forma aislada nada demuestran, manejados en conjunto y unidos a los demás 
indicios que hemos ido señalando nos da una base más que suficiente y razonable, como para 


determinar que este sello nada tiene que ver ni con Ciro I ni con Teispes. 


2.2. Un personaje llamado Teispes 


Aligual que ocurre con Ciro, ha existido siempre cierto afán por descubrir al Teispes de los 
autores griegos en la documentación cuneiforme, pero es lo cierto y verdad que nos encontra- 
mos frente a un nombre propio más comun de lo que pudiera parecer a primera vista. Asi se 


46 También se menciona a 


menciona a un Teispes en dos tablillas de Persépolis (PF 388 y 524). 
un hipotético Teispes como padre de Ciro el anshanita en el supuesto sello de Ciro I, que ya 
hemos visto. El rey asirio Asaradón —anterior a Asurbanipal- vence a un cimerio y bárbaro (um- 
manmanda) de nombre Teushpa, forma asiria probable de Teispes (Borger 1956: 33 y 51). Dicho 
de otro modo, se trata de un nombre habitual entre la gente de los pueblos bárbaros ajenos a 
los mesopotámicos asirios y babilonios, es decir escitas, cimerios, medos, persas etc., por lo que 
no hay razón que obligue a considerar a tales personajes como la referencia de uno solo, y 
menos aün del famoso padre de Ciro I y antepasado de Darío I. 

Por otra parte, ya ha sido senalado que Ciro II en el cilindro de Babilonia remonta su gene- 
alogía a un cierto Teispes rey de AnSan, mientras que Darío I se limita a incluir entre sus ante- 
pasados a un Teispes hijo de Aquemenes, siendo éste el verdaderamente importante en su línea 
genealógica, es más en realidad Darío sólo está informando del origen de su clan, explicando el 
porqué de su nombre (Rollinger 1998: 155—209). Con lo cual Darío I y Ciro II están hablando 
de dos Teispes bien diferentes, ya que de otro modo resultaría sorprendente que Darío I no 


45. Para salir al paso de este obstáculo, se suele alegar que es un sello de función y por tanto que ha podido 
ser reutilizado hasta llegar a la época de Darío I. Pero ¿desde cuando un sello de función es un sello real?, además 
si la iconografia es aqueménida, su reutilización sería hacia épocas posteriores, los sellos no se reutilizan hacia 
atrás en el tiempo sino hacia delante. Véase sin embargo Garrison (en este volumen) con un nuevo análisis 
iconográfico del sello. 

46. Se trata de un privado que recibe grano para almacenar en una ciudad denominada Zila-Humban. 
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aproveche para decir de su antepasado Teispes que era rey de Anšan.*” En realidad a él solo le 
interesa hacer hincapié en su línea aqueménida, no siendo Teispes más que un hijo de Aque- 
menes, ni siquiera afirma que sea rey, como luego veremos. En cambio Ciro II parece tener 
interés en hacer resaltar que su antepasado es un tal Teispes y por ende rey de Anšan, si bien no 
dice expresamente que forme parte de su familia, a no ser como un simple antecesor, pues la 
consideración de Teispes como padre de Ciro I, abuelo de Ciro II, es una mera suposición, por 
lo que no resultando su relación especialmente clara, es posible que entre ambos pudiese haber 


una o varias generaciones. 


2.3. La confusión entre familia aqueménida y familia persa de Ciro 


Tradicionalmente se ha venido adscribiendo a Ciro II —el conquistador de Babilonia— y a su 
genealogía paterna el calificativo de aqueménida, porque se ha considerado que pertenecía a la 
misma familia de Darío I, con base principalmente en la identificación de Teispes ancestro de 
Ciro y Teispes ancestro de Darío como una misma persona. Pero en realidad esto no es mas que 
una suposición que se está empezando a descartar. 

Comencemos por algo ciertamente obvio, que los aqueménidas son persas, pero que no to- 
dos los persas son aqueménidas. Así se encuentra en el historiador griego Heródoto,* cuando 
nos informa sobre las tribus, castas o pueblos persas, diciendo que estaban compuestas por los 
arteatas, persas propiamente dichos, pasagardas —de los que forman parte los aqueménidas, 
merafios, masios, pantialeos, derusieos, carmanios, daros, mardos, drópicos y sagartios. Vemos 
pues que los persas son una tribu de los persas (valga la redundancia) diferente a los aqueméni- 
das, que son una casta o clan de los pasagardas, a su vez una tribu persa. ? 

Aparte lo dicho, nos parece que los principales textos implicados no presentan en ningūn 
momento confusión de clanes o familias. En este sentido, Darío I (como veremos en el sigui- 
ente apartado) sólo nos habla de que pertenece a la familia aqueménida, así denominada a causa 
de su fundador epónimo Aquemenes. Por su parte Ciro II en su célebre cilindro de Babilonia 
se limita a establecer su genealogía real. Dicho de otro modo, ni Darío I menciona a Ciro II al 
relacionar a sus antepasados, ni éste dice en ningün sitio que sea aqueménida, por lo que en 
principio conviene diferenciar y no mezclar las respectivas familias de estos dos reyes (Rollinger 
1998: 155—209).50 

Por lo demás, la familia aqueménida de Darío I confirma los datos de Heródoto, que men- 
ciona a Histaspes (padre de aquél) como hijo de Arsames, de familia aqueménida y coetáneo 
de Ciro II (libros I: 209 y III: 2, 75). En cuanto a éste, su insistencia en declararse de familia 


47. Así ya Miroschedji 1985: 282, o Briant 1996: 122. La existencia de dos personajes distintos denomina- 
dos Teispes puede verse ya en Heródoto libro VII: 11, cuando da la genealogía de Jerjes I, de la que hablamos 
más adelante. 

48. Libro I: 125. Ver también el libro I: 91. 

49. Esto se confirma también en Heródoto libro III: 65, cuando Cambises II retine a los persas (la tribu) y 
a los aqueménidas y les cuenta que mató a Smerdis y que derroquen al impostor. 

50. Inscripción de Behistūn DB 2 y DBa 2: “Dario el rey dice: mi padre es Histaspes, el padre de Histaspes es 
Arsames, el padre de Arsames es Ariaramnes, el padre de Ariaramnes es Teispes, el padre de Teispes es Aquemenes. El rey 
Darío dice: por esta razón nos llamamos aqueménidas . . . 5” (Lecoq 1997: 187 y 215); Inscripción en el cilindro de 
Babilonia: “Ciro (II) . . . hijo de Cambises (I) gran rey, rey de AnSan, nieto de Ciro (I) gran rey, rey de Ansan, descen- 
diente de Teispes gran rey, rey de Ansan,” (Lecoq 1997: 183). Heródoto libro I :111 confirma esto al decir que Ciro 
II es hijo de Cambises I, hijo de Ciro I. 
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real anshanita está confirmada igualmente por los documentos babilónicos, donde aparece si- 
empre como rey (del país) de Anan e hijo de Cambises I.5! 

La filiación que se da a sí mismo Ciro II —hijo de Cambises- es confirmada por Heródoto, 
que se refiere a él como “ilustre hijo de Cambises,” y aunque aparentemente contradictoria con 
la información proporcionada por Ctesias, que lo considera hijo de pastores, hay que consider- 
arla creíble y más atin verdadera, pues es poco probable que Heródoto conociese los documen- 
tos cuneiformes babilonios y además ya transmite en sus libros una explicación armonizadora 
perfectamente válida. En efecto, aunque Ciro II era hijo de Cambises I, había sido entregado a 
unos pastores que lo educaron como a su propio hijo, siendo ya mayor cuando lo devolvieron 
a sus verdaderos padres.?? 

Pasemos ahora a considerar unos documentos, que parecen contradecir la información que 
acabamos de ver. El primero es un pasaje en el libro VII de las historias de Heródoto, los otros 
son las supuestas inscripciones de Ciro en Pasargada. 

El discutido texto de Heródoto relata una conversación palaciega del rey Jerjes I, en la que 
éste rememora su propia genealogía, diciéndose descendendiente de Darío, de Histaspes, de 
Arsames, de Ariaramnes, de Teispes, de Ciro, de Cambises, de Teispes y de Aquemenes.?? AI 
parecer y dando por supuesto que Heródoto no cometiese ningün error al transmitir la lista de 
ancestros, este texto ha sido objeto de diversas extorsiones, que han tenido como consecuencia 
que las diversas traducciones e interpretaciones que del mismo se han realizado no hayan sido 
muy justas con el historiador griego. 

Al ser comparado con la inscripción de Behistún y con el cilindro de Babilonia, se ha deci- 
dido que comete el error de repetir el nombre de Teispes dos veces.?* En realidad, ¿qué razones 


51. Se conocen cuatro referencias a Ciro II: Crónica de Nabónido: “Ciro rey de Ansan” (Grayson 2000: n? 
7 ii 1, p. 106); una inscripcion de Nabónido: “Ciro rey del país de Ansan” (Langdon 1912: 221); un ladrillo ins- 
crito: “Ciro rey del país de Ansan, hijo de Cambises rey del país de Ansan” (Walker 1981: n? 116, p. 94), al que se 
puede añadir el n° 115: “Ciro... , hijo de Cambises, rey poderoso . . . ”. En la Crónica de Nabónido, aparte de 
adornarlo con el título de rey de Anšan (año 6° de Nabónido = 550 a.C.), se le designa también como “rey del 
país de Persia” (año 9 de Nabónido = 547 a.C., Grayson 2000: n? 7 ii 15, p.107), si bien esto es sólo una desig- 
nación por referencia, o bien porque Ansan forma parte de Persia en ese momento, o bien porque se ha con- 
vertido en rey de Persia tras conquistar la Media; en cualquier caso la ciudad de Anšan no es el país de Anšan, 
identificable ahora con Persia. La misma Crónica sigue diciendo que cuando Ciro II venció al medo Astiages, se 
llevó el botín al pais de Anšan (Grayson 2000: n? 7 ii 4, p. 106), mientras que Ctesias dice que a Pasargada, 
aunque no parece que haya aquí ninguna información contradictoria, pues el país de Ansan, no la ciudad, podía 
englobar perfectamente a Pasargada. 

52. En Heródoto ver Libro I: 124. Heródoto dice también de Cambises I que era “un persa . . . hombre de 
buena familia,’ (Libro I: 107). Ctesias, segūn nos lo transmite Nicolás Damasceno, dice que Ciro II era hijo de 
Mardos, de un malhechor llamado Atradates y una pastora llamada Argostes, pero conviene recordar que los 
Mardos eran una de las tribus persas (Briant 1996: 26). Segün Ctesias, los pastores lo reentregaron a un noble 
siguiendo una costumbre meda (Briant 1996: 25—26). Las distintas versiones sobre la infancia, juventud y as- 
censo al poder de Ciro II, no son otra cosa que historias deformadas de unos mismos hechos, a saber que Ciro 
fue educado lejos de su hogar por gente humilde, y que siendo mayor recuperó su identidad y fue admitido en 
la Corte meda. 

53. Heródoto libro VII: 11: “¡Que deje de ser hijo de Darío, de Histaspes, de Arsames, de Ariaramnes, de Teispes, 
de Ciro, de Cambises, de Teispes y de Aquemenes!”. 

54. Algunos autores antiguos consideraron la lista tal cual y sin relación alguna con lo que dice el cilindro de 
Babilonia, de este modo se obtenían tres nuevos reyes entre Aquemenes y Ariaramnes, a saber Teispes, Ciro y 
Cambises, completamente diferentes a los conocidos. Curiosamente esto da exactamente los ocho reyes que re- 
inaron antes de Darío, segün éste dice en la inscripción de Behistán. Que la lista completa incluya a Histaspes y 
a Arsames que no fueron reyes, como se verá, no es ningün obstáculo, ya que Darío podía haberles considerado 
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podría tener Heródoto, o incluso Jerjes para repetir dos veces el mismo nombre de Teispes?, la 
identificación de ambos personajes no tiene fundamento alguno, siendo sólo el producto de in- 
tentar armonizar y mezclar las familias de Ciro y de Darío. Ciertamente, dada la document- 
ación actual la información de Heródoto en este punto es perfectamente legítima, desde el 
momento en que las familias aqueménida de Darío y persa de Ciro, son perfectamente dife- 
renciables. 

Por otro lado, se ha venido considerando que esta genealogía confirma lo que dice Darío en 
sus inscripciones, a saber que hay dos ramas familiares reales y que Ciro y compania son aque- 
ménidas. En realidad, Jerjes, a diferencia de su padre Darío, puede considerarse descendiente 
de dos ramas familiares. En efecto, es familia de Ciro II por parte de su madre Atosa, una de las 
mujeres de Darío, que era hija del mismo Ciro y hermana de Cambises II con el que también 
se casó (Heródoto libro III: 88). Además, Cambises II era hijo de Casandana, cuyo padre 
(abuelo pues de Cambises) era un tal Parnaspes, un individuo de familia aqueménida (Heródoto 
II: 1 y HII: 2, 3).5 Ciro II forma parte pues de la familia aqueménida mediante lazos políticos, 
por parte de su suegro, a través de su mujer. Por el contrario, Darío no está unido a la familia 
de Ciro mas que por el casamiento con una hija suya. Darío es por tanto un aqueménida de 
pura cepa, pero no así Jerjes, quien de este modo dice la verdad cuando menciona a las dos ra- 
mas familiares, una por parte de su padre Darío y otra de su madre. 

Aun así, el texto plantea el problema de la relación dinástica, puesto que con respecto a la 
rama materna resulta evidente por comparación con el cilindro de Babilonia, que faltan dos 
reyes, otro Ciro y otro Cambises. Por lo demás, no puede contarse simplemente hacia atrás un 
nombre tras otro, pues en este caso los mencionados Ciro y Cambises se encuentran desplaza- 
dos desde el punto de vista cronológico, por lo que debemos entresacar las dos líneas familiares, 
que están mencionadas en forma parcialmente paralelas. Abordemos un par de explicaciones: 

(1) Jerjes cita a los ascendientes de su padre hasta Teispes, y luego a los de su madre Atosa 
hija de Ciro II, incluyendo a un nuevo Teispes -el epónimo de la familia de Ciro II, que éste 
menciona en el cilindro de Babilonia- y omite a Cambises II -quizá porque no es ascendiente 
directo suyo- y a Ciro I —tal vez demasiado alejado en el tiempo. 

(2) Jerjes cita a sus ascendientes paternos hasta Ariaramnes, en orden ascendente, luego in- 
vierte el orden y cita a sus principales ascendientes maternos, Teispes por ser el epónimo de la 
familia y luego Ciro II su abuelo y Cambises II su tío, no menciona ni a Cambises I ni a Ciro 
I, reyes más lejanos y sin proezas conocidas. Finalmente cita de nuevo a los ültimos ascendientes 
paternos Teispes y Aquemenes. De este modo coincide plenamente con Darío y parcialmente 
con el cilindro de Babilonia. 

Sea cual fuere la verdad, lo que nos interesa es que este pasaje de Heródoto no se opone a 
la diferenciación entre familia persa de Ciro y familia aqueménida de Darío. 

Finalmente paremos mientes en las inscripciones de Pasargada con las siglas CMa y CMc 
(Lecoq 1997:185—86). Se trata de inscripciones murales en las que aparece un personaje de 


nombre Ciro, que se denomina rey y aqueménida. Están atribuídas a Ciro II, aunque muchos 


reyes. No obstante, resulta sospechoso que Darío en sus inscripciones no mencione a estos tres nuevos reyes si 
realmente hubieran existido. 

55. El griego Ctesias difiere al decir con cierta confusión, que su abuelo era Astiages, cuya hija Amitis se 
caso con Ciro II, lo que significa que se casó al fin y al cabo con su tía. 
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autores creen que son en realidad de Darío 1.56 Por la iconografia que las acompaña, parece que 
el arte de los relieves está más cerca de la época de Darío que de la de Ciro. Por ejemplo, el 
genio alado es de estilo asirio, mientras que la corona es claramente egipcia y el traje elamita 
(Stronach 1997: 43). Por otro lado, Heródoto dice que los persas no erigían templos, ni esta- 
tuas, ni altares, lo que nos lleva a creer que todo es creación de Darío, ya que este rey rompe 
al parecer con gran parte de las tradiciones persas, siendo un completo innovador (Heródoto 
libro I: 131).*7 Otro indicio a añadir sería su redacción trilingüe, ya que no hay razón aparente 
por la que habrían de ser escritas en babilonio en la zona de Pasargada, además Ciro II nunca 
hace referencia a una supuesta ascendencia aqueménida en los documentos babilonios, para él 
lo importante es su ascendiente Teispes rey de AnSan, quizás quería contentar a su mujer 
Casandana, cuyo padre si era aqueménida, pero no se aprecia con claridad el interés que pudiera 
tener Ciro II en calificarse con tal apelativo. 

En cuanto a que sean una invención de Darío, tampoco se aprecia su interés por redactar 
estos textos, a no ser para reforzar la legitimidad de su familia aqueménida en Persia, de donde 
era originario Ciro 11.98 En cualquier caso, en nada nos afecta el que sean verdaderas o no, para 
nuestro propósito, puesto que Ciro II podía muy bien calificarse de aqueménida por su unión 


política con esta familia, a través de su matrimonio, lo que no implica que perteneciera a ella. 


3. La cuestión de Darío I 


Con respecto a este rey persa existe cierta disputa entre los especialistas, estando divididos 
los que piensan que miente en sus textos para justificar su acceso al trono y los que creen que 
dice la verdad. En realidad puede que ambas posturas estén en lo cierto, pues parece que Darío 
informa con veracidad cuando nos transmite su genealogía, pero no así cuando nos explica su 
manera de hacerse con el poder. 

En su famosa inscripción de Behistán, expone Darío su genealogía más completa, diciendo 
que era hijo de Histaspes, y éste hijo de Arsames, y éste hijo de Ariaramnes, y éste hijo de 
Teispes, a su vez hijo de Aquemenes, razón por la cual se les denomina aqueménidas (Lecoq 
1997: 187, 215). Continúa diciendo que su familia ha sido desde siempre una familia de reyes, 
lo que recuerda el pasaje del cilindro de Babilonia de Ciro II, que dice lo mismo (Lecoq 1997: 
183). Más adelante, afirma que ocho de su familia fueron reyes antes que él, que es el noveno 
y que lo fueron en dos líneas. Pasaje controvertido donde los haya, que ha sido tratado exten- 


samente.?? 


56. Así pues véase Vallat (en este volumen). 

57. Más adelante, en I: 135, dice que los persas vestían a la meda, lo que puede ser una confusión de Heró- 
doto, quien tal vez incluya a los elamitas entre los medos, pues por las representaciones se ve, por ejemplo, que 
la efigie del genio alado de Ciro en Pasargada viste a la elamita, además la crónica de Nabónido menciona el 
dato anecdótico que Cambises II no pudo entrar al templo de Nabu por ir vestido a la elamita (Grayson 2000: 
n? 7 iii 26, p. 111). 

58. Elanálisis sobre las numerosas variantes gráficas en la escritura elamita de los nombres de los meses persas 
en las tablillas de Persépolis de la época de Darío I, autoriza a deducir que no existía una escritura persa antes de 
Darío I, de otro modo hubiese habido una tradición escribal más uniforme. 

59. Véase una nueva traducción de Behistūn DB L y reconsideración del texto de Behistūn por Vallat (en 
este volumen). 
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3.1. Las supuestas dos líneas reales 


Conviene en primer lugar llamar la atención sobre el hecho de que los reyes de su familia 
hayan reinado en dos líneas, afirmación causante de que los estudiosos hayan unido la genea- 
logía de Darío (que sólo menciona una línea) con la de Ciro. Ahora bien, la versión del texto 
persa que ha sido traducido “en dos lineas,” es hipotética, en realidad otros autores traducen “en 
sucesión"; la versión babilónica no las menciona y la elamita usa un término dificil, que puede 
traducirse como “por lazos de union,” pero en ningūn caso menciona tampoco dos líneas de 
sucesión real. Dicho de otro modo, dos versiones nada dicen acerca de dos líneas de sucesión y 
una tercera depende de una traducción hipotética. Estando así las cosas, eliminada la polémica 
traducción se acabó el problema. 

Ahora bien, aun cuando se tratase de una traducción correcta, el intento de unir la línea de 
Ciro con la de Darío no está bien fundamentado, puesto que ya hemos visto que el personaje 
llamado Teispes es diferente en cada una. Además Darío no dice de qué líneas se trata, lo que 
en verdad resulta enigmático en un rey que pretende decir la verdad y dejar todo claro. Excep- 
tuando la inscripción de Behistún que no está dirigida a sus contemporáneos, Darío se dice si- 
empre hijo de Histaspes, el aqueménida y elegido por Ahuramazda, sin importarle en absoluto 
su genealogía real, ya que ha sido elegido por su dios porque es de estirpe real y por tanto tiene 
derecho como cualquier otro (Lecoq 1997: 234 y 243). En realidad, no dice que sea rey porque 
sus antecesores hubieran sido reyes, o porque lo fueran Teispes o Aquemenes, sino que lo que 


viene a decir es que Ahuramazda crea la realeza para él. 


3.2. El misterio de los ocho reyes anteriores 


En forma igualmente enigmática, Darío no menciona a los ocho reyes que ostentaron la re- 
aleza antes que él, lo que ha llevado a los estudiosos a buscarlos en los antecesores que menciona 
Ciro II en el cilindro de Babilonia. Nuevamente estamos ante una suposición sin fundamento, 
desde el momento en que Darío no menciona jamás a Ciro II ni a su familia. Entonces 
čOuienes son los 8 reyes que reinaron antes de Darío en las supuestas dos ramas? A decir ver- 
dad, hay que excluir a Histaspes y a Arsames, que no fueron reyes, ya que nunca son mencio- 


60 E] más explícito es el rey Artajerjes III, que al dar su genealogía 


nados con este título. 
completa, menciona a todos sus antecesores como reyes, excepto a Histaspes y Arsames a los 
que nombra como simples particulares.°! Visto que Darío no menciona a sus enigmáticos reyes 
antecesores, pues a los que cita no los califica de reyes, podríamos concluir fácilmente que no 
existen. Ahora bien, si queremos creer en Darío, cuyo concepto de rey podía haber sido muy 


particular, e indagar en busca de los mismos, podemos abordar una serie de soluciones. 


60. Jerjes I (XPf) dice que Histaspes y Arsames (no los califica de reyes) estaban vivos cuando Darío se hizo 
rey, lo mismo dice el propio Darío (DSf y DB 35), Artajerjes II (A2Ha, A2Hc, A2Sa) no cita como rey a 
Histaspes, tampoco lo hace nunca Darío (DBa), que ni siquiera reconoce a Arsames como rey. 

61. Ver A3Pa: “Artajerjes . . . soy el hijo del rey Artajerjes, Artajerjes hijo del rey Darío, Dario hijo del rey Artajerjes, 
Artajerjes, hijo del rey Jerjes, Jerjes hijo del rey Darío, Darío hijo de un tal Histaspes, Histaspes hijo de un tal Arsames, el 
aqueménida.” (Lecoq 1997: 275). Esto sólo puede significar que la inscripción de Arsames -AsH- es una realiza- 
ción de Darío. El hecho de estar realizada en oro y que se encontrara en Hamadán, la antigua Ecbatana, no hace 
sino confirmarlo. Se trata de un texto para archivar en los archivos reales, que se encontraban en Ecbatana como 
enseña la Biblia en el libro de Esdras (6,2). Obsérvese que todas las inscripciones en persa grabadas en oro son 
de Hamadán: Ariaramnes (AmH), Darío I (DH), Dario II (D2Ha), Artajerjes II (A2Hc). 
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1. Solución primera: A los reyes de Behistūn, Aquemenes, Teispes, Ariaramnes, Arsames, 
Histaspes (5 reyes), se suman los reyes del cilindro de Babilonia, Teispes, Ciro I, Cam- 
bises I, Ciro II, Cambises II (5 reyes), como sobran dos (la suma da 10), se suele eliminar 
a un Teispes (es una de las razones por la que se identifican ambos) y a Histaspes que no 
fue rey. La solución no es satisfactoria, pues Arsames también ha de ser excluido, como 
hemos visto. 

2. Solución segunda: se trata de los implicados en la trama que llevó a Darío al poder y que 
son enumerados en la misma inscripción de Behistún, Intafernes, Otanes, Gobrias, Hi- 
darnes, Megabizo, Ardumanis (seis), a los que se suman el padre Histaspes y el abuelo Ar- 
sames de Darío (Lecoq 1997: 212). Se objetará que no constan como reyes, por lo que 
parece una solución igualmente insatisfactoria. 

3. Solución tercera: A la rama biológica paterna de Darío, Aquemenes, Teispes, Ariar- 
amnes, Arsames, Histaspes (5 reyes), se suma la rama política de su mujer (hija de Ciro y 
por la cual se une a su familia), Bardiya/Smerdis (hay que contarlo porque gobernaba en 
ausencia de Cambises II), Cambises II, Ciro II (3 reyes); Cambises I, Ciro I y Teispes no 
cuentan, ya que ellos no son aqueménidas. Así se obtienen los ocho reyes de la familia 
aqueménida que reinaron en dos ramas antes de Darío, que fue el noveno. Pero si esto 
fuera cierto, cabe preguntarse la razón por la cual Darío no lo expone expresamente, 
sino de manera escondida. Probablemente porque sus cinco ascendientes directos no fu- 


eron reyes en verdad. 


Sea como fuere, no parece que Darío tenga nada que ver con los antepasados de Ciro II, ni con 
la realeza de Anšan. Las dos ramas reales, de ser ciertas, serían ambas aqueménidas, una por fi- 
liación y la otra por parentesco y además, efectivamente habrían reinado "por lazos de unión" 
y al mismo tiempo "en sucesión." Darío en este sentido nos cuenta la verdad, si bien su acceso 


al poder y su legitimación para ejercerlo es otra cuestión. (3 


4. Conclusion 


La documentación textual nos autoriza a considerar la existencia de un territorio indepen- 
diente o ajeno a Elam en la ciudad o región de Anan durante el I milenio a.C. Nos permite 
también afirmar que la tradición elamita persiste durante los denominados siglos oscuros, en los 
que hemos podido situar a un grupo de reyes elamitas que hacen de enlace entre los ültimos 
shutrukidas y los primeros neo-elamitas mencionados por los mesopotámicos. Además parece 
que las tesis antiguas sobre un gobierno persa en Ansan, quizás con Teispes o tal vez antes de 


él, siguen siendo válidas, al menos con posterioridad al afio 690 a.C. 


62. Cf. DB 10: “Cambises hijo de Ciro de nuestra familia." También DB 12: “la realeza que Gaumata el mago 
arrebató a Cambises pertenecía desde hacía tiempo a nuestra familia,’ asimismo DB 14: “la realeza que habían quitado a 
nuestra familia.” 

63. A este respecto cabe preguntarse dónde está la tumba de Cambises, quizá su cadáver fue expuesto a los 
buitres. También conviene recordar que los rebeldes Gaumata y Vazyadata que se hacían pasar por Bardiya, hijo 
de Ciro II, salen de Anšan para enfrentarse a Darío, que traslada la capital a Susa (cf. DB 40 y sgs.). Quizá 
sucediese así porque realmente se trataba del verdadero Bardiya, conocido en Anšan, razón por la cual consiguió 
el apoyo que Darío menciona. Por lo demás, el relato de Heródoto (libro III: 70 y sgs) es bastante explícito sobre 
el complot de Darío y sus amigos. Véase igualmente los análisis de Vallat y de Waters (en este volumen). 
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Ahora bien, persa no significa aqueménida, pues los ancestros de Ciro II llamado el Grande 
no estan relacionados con los de Darío I. Es posible que el desarrollo de Ansan con los persas 
se produzca a partir de la caída de Susa, si bien parece que luego Susa se desarrolla con Darío 
en perjuicio de Anšan, a la que abandona a su suerte, convirtiendo a Susa en la capital, como 
queriendo cortar los lazos de Ansan y de la familia de Ciro de su propia familia. 

En cuanto a los elamitas, se unen a Babilonia ante el acoso persa, ya que no tienen salida al 
mar controlado por éstos. Asurbanipal hace una operación de castigo en Elam, pero no lo des- 
truye, Elam sigue existiendo en su feudo de la Susiana hasta que Ciro II lo envuelve y difumina 


dentro de su imperio persa. 


Abreviaturas 


A2Ha Artajerjes II, Hamadán, inscripción a 
A2Hc Artajerjes II, Hamadán, inscripción c 
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A3Pa Artaxerxes III, Persépolis, inscripción a 
AmH Ariaramnes, Hamadán (inscripción) 
AsH Arsames, Hamadán (inscripción) 

D2Ha Darío II, Hamadan, inscripción a 

DB Dario I, Behistūn(inscripcion principal) 
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Summary 
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Nihil novum sub sole 


$1. The Question of Anšan; $1.1. Ansan as a Region Independent from Elam; $1.2. The 
Royal Cities of Elam; $1.3. Ansan as a Separate Kingdom; $1.4. The Elamite Tradition; 
$2. The Question of Cyrus I; $2.1. Regarding the Name Cyrus I in Cuneiform Documenta- 
tion; §2.2. Regarding the Name Teispes in Cuneiform Documentation; §2.3. The Confusion 
Between the Achaemenid and the Anšanite Ancestries of Cyrus II; $3. The Question of 
Darius I; §3.1. The Alleged Double Royal Lineages; §3.2. The Mystery of the Eight Previous 
Kings; §4. Conclusion. 


By offering a complete review of the sources dealing with Elamites, Persians, and the terri- 
tory of Ansan, this article attempts to shed light on the existence of a kingdom of Ansan, inde- 
pendent from Elam, during the 1st millennium B.c.% 


1. The Question of Ansan 


The city of Anšan was possibly founded during the second half of the 4th millennium B.c. 
It is traditionally considered to be one of the most important Elamite cities. Fars, the area in 


which Ansan is located, was not always encompassed within the political boundaries of “Elam” 
as defined from the perspective of the lowlands, the Susiana. 


Text summarized from the Spanish original by Javier Alvarez-Mon. 
64. I am grateful to Professor Gonzalo Matilla, from the University of Murcia, for his comments on earlier 
drafts of this article, in particular with regards to matters pertaining to the Persian world. 
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1.1. Ansan as a Region Independent from Elam 


From the 3rd millennium B.C. up through the 1st millennium B.C., a number of sources at- 
test to the existence of a territory of Ansan distinct from Elam. For instance, during the empire 
of Akkad, Ansan was already clearly identified by Sargon’s geography as a different entity from 
Elam. During the 2nd millennium B.C., Anum-mutabbil/Ilum-mutabbil from Der boasted of 
a victory over troops from Ansan, Elam, Šimaški, and Marhasi, clearly an alliance made up of 
different eastern entities. In 691 B.c., Sennacherib claimed victory in the Halule battle over a 
formidable coalition consisting of the king of Elam and allied contingents from Parsuaš, Anšan, 
Paširu, Ellipi, Chaldea, the Arameans, and the Babylonian king. Once again, Anšan is allied 
with, but distinct from, Elam. In addition, Neo-Assyrian documentation dealing with the 
Elamite campaigns, and in particular the detailed texts from the time of Ashurbanipal (669— 
627 B.C.), never include Anšan as one of the conguered cities. 


1.2. The Royal Cities of Elam 


Neo-Assyrian texts mention a series of Elamite royal cities, that is, important urban centers 
belonging to the Elamite king as an integral part of the state. Anšan is never listed as one of 
these cities, suggesting that from a Neo-Assyrian perspective Anšan was not considered part of 


“Elamite” territory. 


1.3. Anšan as a Separate Kingdom 


As early as the 3rd millennium B.C., there are sources that describe Anšan as a kingdom 
ruled by kings of Anšan. The Akkadian king Maništušu conquered Ansan and captured its 
king. The Sumerian king Sulgi from the Third Dynasty of Ur celebrated his daughter's new 
status as queen of Anšan. Similarly, during the 2nd millennium B.C., king Iddin-Dagan from 
Isin married his daughter to the king of Anšan. Documents from the Šimaški dynasty at Susa 
mention an Imazu, king of Anšan. The Mari administrative documents qualify the Elamite 
king Siwe-palar-huppak sometimes as sukkal of Elam, other times as king of Anšan. Finally, as 
noted above, in the 1st millennium B.C., Neo-Assyrian texts from the time of Sennacherib in- 
clude Ansan among the allies of Elam. 


1.4. The Elamite Tradition 


Elamite documentation reveals that the Sutrukid dynasty (the last dynasty of the 2nd mil- 
lennium B.C.) continued beyond the reign of Hutelutuš-Inšušinak with kings Silhina-hamru- 
Lagamar, Humban-numena Il, Sutruk-Nahhunte IL, and Sutur-Nahhunte I. Texts excavated 
at Ansan indicate the existence of kings, but no titles are given: Aksir-nahunte and Aksir- 
simut (both contemporaries of Sutruk-Nahhunte II). There are contextual, paleographic, and 
onomastic reasons to believe that Hutran-Tepti, Att-hamiti-Inšušinak, and Humban-nikas I, 
son of Humban-tarah, ought to be dated in the period 1000—750 s.c. Finally, after a break of 
a few years, the name Hallutaš-Inšušinak appears during the mid-8th century B.C. (paleo- 
graphic and filiation arguments). These royal names partially fill a gap of some 300 years in 
the Mesopotamian documentation for the kings of Elam. The royal titulature of these indi- 
viduals does not, therefore, speak in opposition to an independent Ansan. 
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After the year 743 B.c. we know the Elamite kings only through Mesopotamian sources. 
These Mesopotamian sources do not mention Ansan. By the 7th century B.C., Anšan is cer- 
tainly detached from the Susiana. 


2. The Question of Cyrus I 


2.1. Regarding the Name Cyrus I in Cuneiform Documentation 


An Assyrian text mentioning a Cyrus, king of Parsumas, has been the source of great aca- 
demic interest. Opinions are divided as to whether this Cyrus is Cyrus I. The Assyrian text was 
redacted in 643 B.C., during the reign of Ashurbanipal. Chronological considerations make the 
collation of the two individuals unlikely. Together with this Cyrus of Parsumaš, the Assyrian 
text mentions a king Pizlume from Hudimiri, described as a country situated "beyond Elam” 
and previously unknown to the Assyrians. The same is not said of Parsumas, which, because of 
its proximity, was an entity previously known to the Assyrians. This information alone should 
warrant the rejection of the identification of Parsumaš with Persia and of Cyrus with Cyrus I. 

Paleographic and iconographic analyses of the famous seal from Persepolis (PFS 93*), whose 
inscription is regularly translated as “Cyrus, the Anšanite, son of Teispes,” suggests that we are 
dealing with an artifact of Achaemenid Persian date. In lieu of the current reading of the 


inscription, 
[v.kļu-raš h.an-za-an-x-ra DUMU Se-is-be-is-n[a] 

one may take a more cautious approach by a literal reading, 
[v.kļu(?)-rdš h.an-za-an-ir-ra DUMU ?-is-be-is-na 


In other Elamite texts, Teispes is always written zi-if-pi-if; thus, the sign traditionally read as 
(Elamite) se, should be either x, ?, or hi, thus hi-is-be-if. Moreover, palaeographically, the in- 
scription is Achaemenid rather than Neo-Elamite in date. 

Even if the conventional reading of these names is correct, they are not at all uncommon. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the inscription suggesting that this Ku-raš was a king or a 
prince. Thus, he need not be Cyrus I. 

Finally, an iconographic analysis also suggests an Achaemenid date for PFS 93*. An Achae- 
menid date also, of course, would correspond to the time of usage of the seal. All in all, we 
probably have to do here with an Achaemenid artifact, a seal belonging to a private individual, 
having nothing to do with either Cyrus I or with Teispes. 


2.2. Regarding the Name Teispes in Cuneiform Documentation 


The name Teispes is not at all infrequent in cuneiform documentation. In the famous Cyrus 
cylinder, Cyrus II mentions a certain Teispes, king of Anšan, while Darius I includes among his 
ancestors a certain Teispes son of Achaemenes. Although some have conflated the two Teispes, 
we suggest that they are separate individuals. It would be most surprising that Darius I missed 
the opportunity to indicate that one of his ancestors was the king of Ansan. 
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2.3 The Confusion Between the Achaemenid and the 
Anšanite Ancestries of Cyrus II 


The mistaken conflation of the two Teispes has given rise to the belief that Cyrus II, con- 
queror of Babylon, was an Achaemenid. Given, however, that Darius I does not mention Cyrus 
II among his ancestors and that Cyrus II never asserts an Achaemenid ancestry (rather, on the 
contrary, always stressing his Anšanite heritage), we ought to reckon two separate lineages. He- 
rodotus (VII: 11) gives the genealogy of Xerxes I: Darius, Hystaspes, Arsames, Ariaramnes, 
Teispes, Cyrus, Cambyses, Teispes, and Achaemenes. Some have suggested that Herodotus was 
mistaken in citing the name Teispes twice. Yet, in our opinion, he is referring to two distinct 
individuals by the name of Teispes. Contrary to his father Darius, Xerxes was an Achaemenid 
as well as a relative of Cyrus II (via his mother Atossa, daughter of Cyrus). 

The inscriptions from Pasargadae mentioning a personage named Cyrus, qualified as king 
and an Achaemenid, have been attributed to Cyrus II. Some commentators, based on icono- 
graphical as well as epigraphic analysis, believe these inscriptions to be the work of Darius I. 
There certainly seems to be no reason why Cyrus would want to include an Akkadian version 
of these inscriptions in a Perso-Elamite context. It is then perhaps more likely that these in- 
scriptions should be attributed to Darius I, who had a great interest in seeking legitimacy. Cy- 
rus, on the other hand, chose to highlight only his AnSanite ancestry in all other inscriptions, 
despite the fact that it would not have been impossible for him to qualify himself as an Achae- 
menid (by way of his marriage with Cassandane). 


3. The Question of Darius I 


3.1. The Alleged Double Royal Lineages 


In the famous Bīsitūn inscription, Darius expounds his most detailed genealogy. He includes 
among his family eight kings who reigned before him in two lines. The translation “in two 
lines" is, however, hypothetical. Some authors prefer "in succession"; neither the Babylonian 


nor the Elamite versions refer, however, to either of the two royal lines. 


3.2. The Mystery of the Eight Previous Kings. 


Darius does not name the eight kings who preceded him. Determining who these kings 
were is a complicated matter. One possible solution is that he must have combined five kings 
from his paternal branch (Achaemenes, Teispes, Ariaramnes, Arsames, and Hystaspes) with 
three kings from his maternal branch (Bardiya/Smerdis, Cambyses II, and Cyrus II). In this 
view, he would not have included Cambyses I, Cyrus I, or Teispes I since they were not 
“Achaemenids.” Perhaps Darius decided not to name openly his direct ancestors, because five 
of them were not true kings. At any rate, Darius had no direct connection to the ancestors of 
Cyrus II and the royal line of Ansan; both his maternal and paternal branches were Achae- 
menids, one by filiation, the other by kinship. 


4. Conclusion 


All in all, the textual evidence reviewed here suggests that Anšan was a territory indepen- 
dent from, or outside, Elam during the 1st millennium B.c. The same evidence indicates that 
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Elamite tradition persisted and was maintained by a group of Elamite kings bridging the last of 
the Sutrikids and the first Neo-Elamite kings. The thesis in favor of a Persian political presence 
at Ansan under an individual by the name of Teispes (perhaps going back even beyond him) 
remains compelling, at least after 690 B.c. The destructive campaigns of Ashurbanipal did not 
extinguish Elam, which continued to exist until Cyrus II incorporated it to his Persian Empire. 
The Elamites might have united with Babylonia as the need arose to have full access to sea trade 
and as a response to Persian harassment, along with the increasing pressure from Media and As- 
syria. Under Darius, Susa was made capital of the empire and was developed to the detriment 
of Anšan, severing, thus, the association to the family of Cyrus and his tradition. 
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1. Introduction 


For many years before the appearance of the Achaemenid Persian Empire, there were con- 
tacts between the Iranian and Elamite populations settled in Elam. One of the visible aspects of 
these contacts is the appearance of several Iranian personal names (and some toponyms and 
loanwords) in late Neo-Elamite administrative texts. By contrast, Neo-Elamite royal inscrip- 
tions do not contain any Iranian personal names. Nevertheless, Iranians may very well have 
held high administration positions within local political systems. 

The texts in which the Iranian names and words are attested can be divided into five 
groups.! Most of the names occur in the so-called Acropole texts from Susa, an archive of 299 
administrative and economic texts (ca. 590—555) published by Scheil.? The second group of 
texts, seven legal documents, also comes from Susa: the so-called Apadana texts.? The third 
group is the so-called “Neo-Elamite letters.” This group consists of 24 texts discovered in Nin- 
eveh and published by Weissbach;* two letters found in Susa have also been assigned to this 
group, which dates from ca. 590—555.? 'The fourth group consists of late Neo-Elamite seals 
carrying inscriptions that have Iranian personal names. The fifth group consists of various in- 
scriptions, dating from ca. 590—555, on objects allegedly originating from the Kalmakarra Cave 
in Lorestan (hereafter Kal.).* Of the 24 personal names attested in these inscriptions, 3 are 
Iranian.” 

Contrary to the many publications dealing with the Iranian theonyms, anthroponyms, 
toponyms, hydronyms, oronyms, and loanwords attested in Achaemenid Elamite texts, there 
has not been much work done on the Iranian linguistic elements in Neo-Elamite documents. 
Only Mayrhofer (1971), Hinz (1967), Zadok (1984a), and Tavernier (2002) have published 
some notes on them. This study attempts for the first time to collect and analyze all Iranian 
proper names and loanwords attested in Neo-Elamite texts. 

I employ in this article the system and methodology used in my recently published lexicon 
(Tavernier 2007a). Iranian names and loanwords in Elamite are divided into four categories. 
The first category is composed of names and words that are also attested in their Iranian form. 
As there are, however, no Old Persian texts extant from the Neo-Elamite period, it is impos- 
sible to find Iranian proper names and loanwords belonging to this category.? The second cate- 
gory encompasses those Iranica that are closely related to the Iranica of the first category. This 
relationship may be expressed in two ways: (1) the Old Persian name is attested in another text 


1. Abbreviations are cited according to the system used in Northern Akkad Project Reports 8 (1993): 49—77. 
It should be emphasized that the PF-NN citations are drawn from copies of Hallock’s working transliterations 
and not from the original documents. Any Elamite name not written syllabically indicates that the spelling of 
the name could not be checked because copies or photographs of the text were not available. 

2. Cf. Tavernier 2004: 30—32 for the date of the Acropole texts. The texts are MDP 9 1—298 and MDP 11 
309. About ten percent of the personal names occurring in this archive is Iranian (Hinz 1987: 128; Henkelman 
2003a: 212). 

3. MDP 11 301-7. 

4. Weissbach 1902. 

5. MDP 9 88 and MDP 36 79. Cf. Tavernier 2004: 39. 

6. Cf. Vallat 2000 and Henkelman 2003a: 222. 

7. C£ Henkelman 2003a: 222—24, who also provides more general information on what is called the “Kal- 
mākarra Hoard” (2003a: 214—27). The numbering of the inscriptions adopted here follows Henkelman. 

8. Only when the Achaemenid kings produced Old Persian inscriptions is it possible for such Iranica to be 
identified. 
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or (2) a closely variant form is attested (e.g., Median vs. Old Persian; contracted forms, etc.). 
This category is called “semi-directly transmitted Iranica.” The third category consists of Iran- 
ica that are originally non-Iranian but that are transmitted to the source language through Old 
Persian. Again, as with the first category, since there are no Old Persian texts from the Neo- 
Elamite period, this category is not relevant to the present study. Finally the fourth category, 
called “indirectly transmitted Iranica, ” is the largest and contains the Iranian proper names and 
loanwords that are reconstructed on the basis of their Elamite transcription. 

Inevitably, there are also names and words that appear to be Iranian but have many uncer- 
tainties. They are brought together in a group called “Incerta,” which is divided in three sub- 
groups: (1) “problematic names and words,” (2) “dubia,” and (3) “pseudo-Iranica.” The first 
subgroup is made up of Iranian names and words whose etymology is not (yet) known. The 
subgroup called *dubia" contains proper names and words that could be Iranian but that could 
belong to another language as well. Finally the “pseudo-Iranica” are names and words that 
were once believed to be Iranian but whose Iranian character has now been abandoned. 

The personal names that are possibly Iranian (thus including “problematic Iranica" and “du- 
bia") are accompanied by some prosopographical information. 

Whenever a proper name or a loanword is also attested in Achaemenid Elamite texts, the 
spellings and occurrences of these names and words are listed in footnotes. 

Following the discussion of the separate proper names and words, a linguistic study and 
some historical notes will be presented. The linguistic study contains transposition tables (in 
which the various transpositions of Iranian phonemes and phoneme sequences to Elamite 
graphemes are brought together), a general discussion of the Irano-Elamite transpositions, and 
a study of the importance of Neo-Elamite Iranica for Old Iranian itself. Some appendixes and 
indexes complete the study. 


2. Lexicon of Neo-Elamite Iranica 


2.1. Semi-directly Transmitted Iranica 
2.1.1. Personal Names 


2.1.1.1. *Mada-:? ‘Median’. According to Hinz and Koch (EIW: 857), this is an ethnic indi- 
cation used as anthroponym. Nevertheless, it could also be an abbreviated form of a 
name containing Mada- (Henkelman 2003a: 205). 
* Prosopography: *Mada- is one of twelve Samatians receiving kuktu-garments. The 

*people from Samati!% are a population group, already mentioned in an 
Old Babylonian administrative text from Susa (Sa-ma-ti-ip; MDP 10, 
104:rev.1) dated to the reign of Atta-hušu, a contemporary of 
Gungunum of Larsa (1932—1906 B.c.). 


9. OP M-a-d-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as the toponym ^Ma-ad-da (PFa 28:9—10; PENN 
1517:10; PT 1963—4:x+17), Ma-da- (A?Pb 2; DB passim; DNa 17; DSf 47; DSz 47, 52; PF 1262:14; PFa 
28:9; XPh 15) and *Ma-taš (PF 1480:8—9; PFa 31:15—16; PENN 2195:3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 2261:7, 11, 
2290:20, 22, etc. in PFNN). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 27 (1.3.22). 

10. Recently, some inscriptions of the kings of Samati have been discovered. They allegedly originate from 
the Kalmakarra Cave in Lorestan (cf. above, p. 192). 
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* Attestation: BEMa-da: MDP 9 94:rev.2. 


2.1.1.2. *Mi0ra- (Med.):!! retrenchment of a compound with *Mi@ra- ‘treaty’ (Scheil 1907: 
122; Mayrhofer 1971: 16; EIW: 942). 
* Prosopography: one of six individuals receiving tukli-garments. 
* Attestation: BE Mi-ut-ra: MDP 9 135:4. 


2.1.4.3. *Mrdunīš: < *Mrdu-n-iya-, ? ‘the mild one” (cf. Scheil 1911: 99; Mayrhofer 1971: 
16; EIW: 880). 
* Prosopography: father of *Arina- (2.2.1.5), a witness in a legal text. 
e Attestation: Mar-du-nu-is: MDP 11 306:11. 


2.1.1.4. *Pārsa-:!* ‘Persian’, ethnic name used as anthroponym (EIW: 159). C£. 2.1.2.1. 
e Prosopography: (1) son of Kur-lu-is, owner of a seal (Delaporte 1923). 
. (2) son of **Bar-ru, mentioned with regard to kuktu-garments 
(MDP 9 47). 
* Attestations: BE Bar-širg-ra: Delaporte 1923: 182 no.A.836; MDP 9 47:12, 233:3. 


2.1.1.5. *Sugda-:!* ‘Sogdian’, ethnic name used as anthroponym (EIW: 1188). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: »EŠy-ug-da: MDP 9 134:11. 


2.1.1.6. *Uvaxštra-:!5 *Uv-axštra- ‘having good oversight’ (EIW: 849). 

* Prosopography: person receiving various garments. 

* Attestations: ** Ma-ak-is-tur-ri: MDP 9 95:9 (spelled Ma-ak-tur-tur-ri),!* 132:7. 
2.1.2. Geographical Names 


2.1.2.1. *Pārsa-:!7 ‘Persian’ (EIW: 159). Cf. 2.1.1.4. 


1. OP Mi-i-t-r-, M-i-t-r- and M-i-0-r-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Mi-ut-ra(-i$) (PF 775:3— 
4, 1956:20, 1960:26). C£ Tavernier 2007a: 61 (2.2.44). 
2. OP M-r-du-u-n-i-y-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Mar-du-nu-ia (DB iii 91; PF 60:2-3, 
348:3, 1818:5; PFa 5:1—2; PFNN 61:16, 1345:1—2, 2529:26—27). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 61 (2.2.42). 
3. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Ba-ir-iS-$á (PT 25:1, 35:5, 78:7—8). C£ Tavernier 2007a: 62 
(2.2.47). 
4. OP S-u-g-d-, S-u-g-u-d- and S-u-gu-u-d-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^'Su-ug-da (PF 
1659:3—4, 1660:4; PENN 160:5, 553:3—4, 2066:2—3). Cf. Tavernier 20072: 63 (2.2.52). 
5. OP U-v-x-$-t-r-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^Ma-ak-is-tar-ra-[i$] (DB ii 10, 60, 111 54, 55; 
DBe 3—4; DBg 3-4; PENN 2541:5) and "^-Ma-ik-ii-tar-ri-i$ (PENN 2541:30). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 21 
(1.2.30) and 63 (2.2.58). 
6. Henkelman (2003a: 200 n. 65) mentions the possibility of a mistake for *"Ma-ak-tur šak-ri in MDP 9 
95:9 and a mistake for **Ma-ak-i$ šak-ri in MDP 9 132:7. In this case an Iranian name is not involved. Never- 
theless Iš (Steve 1992: no.212), SAK (Steve 1992: no.366) and TUR (Steve 1992: no.144) are signs relatively dis- 
tinctive in shape. Accordingly, it is appropriate to accept the spellings as they are attested and to believe that an 
Iranian private person is meant here. 

17. OP P-a-r-s-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as Ba-ir-da (PENN 1657:3, 6), an inaccurate spelling, 
5: Ba-ir-is-s4 (PF 1325:9, 1326:10, 1328:9—10, 1421:10—11; 1490:8—9, 1508:12; PENN 127:10—11, 1252:11— 
12, etc. in PENN; PT 25:2, 34:4—5, 35:2—3, 1963—4:17, 1963—9:2), ^ Ba-ir-sa-an (PF 701:6), another inaccu- 
rate spelling, š Ba-ir-šá (Ach. Hist. 13 103—104:7, 107-108:11-12; PF 2:4, 6:4, 7:5, 54:10, 722:5, 1352:10-11; 
PENN 71:8, 248:7, 1329:8; PT 37:3, 38:1—2, passim in PFT, PENN and PT; XPa 13; XPh 13), AŠBg-ir-za 
(Fort. 2029:9; PF 1546:5; PENN 1492:9—10, 1566:9), *ŠBa-ra-is-$d-an (PF 658:4—5), * Bar(?)-$d-an (PENN 
2196:23), 5 Bar-Sip (DB passim; DBa 2; DNa 14, 37—38; DSe 13; PF 871:3, 1137:4, 1442:5, 1480:7—8; PFNN 
1485:4, 1588:3, 2195:3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15; PT 4:16—17) and 5 Bar-širg(-ra) (A*Pb 1; DB passim; DNa 10—11, 
11, 35—36; DNe 1; DSab 2; DSe 10; PF 695:7; XPh 10). C£ Tavernier 2007a: 73—74 (2.3.33). 
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* Attestations: (1) **Bar-$tb'"-be (pl): MDP 9 166:4, 25. 


. (2) **Bar-šip (pl.): MDP 9 11:rev.1, 49:1, 51:rev.5 ([**Bar-S] ip), 94:rev.13, 
187:rev.2, 246:rev.7 (*"Bar-$ [ip]), 281:20, 29. 
. (3) (55) Bar-širg(-ib-ba/-ra): BA 4 177 no.2:13; MDP 9 97:6, 117:5, 121:4, 


185:13; MDP 11 307:9. 


2.1.2.2. *Raxā-:!5 city in Persia (EIW: 1029; Henkelman 2003a: 212n.110). 
Not the Median town Raga, as Scheil (1907: iii-iv; cf. Jusifov 1963: 221) believes. 
* Attestations: »FRa-kay(-be-ib-ba, -be-ra): MDP 9 61:3, 93:rev.6, 101:4, 134:rev.5, 
147:9 (-[be]-ib-ba), 295:15 ("*Ra-k[a4-be-ib-ba]). 


2.1.3. Loanwords 


2.1.3.1. *Piru-:!? ‘ivory’ (Bork 1941: 15; Jusifov 1963: 250-51; EIW: 210), cf. MP and NP 
pil, Parth. pyl, Sogd. pyē(h). The spelling, rendering /pirim/, indicates that in all 
probability the direct source form is Akkadian piru, itself a loanword from Indo- 
European (EWA II 296). 
* Attestations: pi-ri-um-na: MDP 9 154:21, 166:28 (-na- is an Elamite ending). 


2.1.3.2. *X8aca- (OP):?? ‘reign, kingdom’ (Vallat 1998: 98). Vallat points to the interchanges 
between -$- and -h- in examples such as muhs- / mušš- and sahs- / Sas-. His opinion 
gains credibility since the versions with -h- are clearly older (Middle and Neo-Elam- 
ite) than the ones without -h- (only Achaemenid Elamite). Moreover the Achaeme- 
nid equivalent of xSaga- is $4-is-S4. 
* Attestation: Sa-ah-Sa: BA 4 181 no.5:2. 


2.2. Indirectly Transmitted Iranica 
2.2.1. Personal Names 


2.2.1.1. *Aina-: retrenchment of a name containing *Ainah- ‘crime, violence’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 14) recognize the Iranian character of this name. 

* Prosopography: according to Hinz and Koch, it is an anthroponym used to indicate a 
tribe (EIW: 14), but more likely *Aina- is an individual who has some 
subordinates called “the people of *Aina-.” 

* Attestation: BE A-a-na-ib-be (pl.): MDP 9 133:rev.7. 


2.2.1.2. *Ainaka-: *Aina-ka-, -ka-hypocoristic of a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Ainah- (Hinz 1975: 26). Cf. 2.2.2.1. 
* Prosopography: owner of a seal. 
* Attestation: mA-a-na-ak-ka,: Ward 1910: 331, no. 1076. 


18. OP R-x-a-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as *ŠRa-ak-ka,-an (PF 64:9—10), "ŠRa-ka4(-an/-ma/-um) 
(PF 65:10, 66:11, 866:4; PENN 887:8—9, 1231:9, 1253:13-14, 1614:8, 2210:3, 2413:10, 2514:9—10) and 
SRák-ka,-an (DB iii 8; PF 657:3, 906:4, 1136:4, 1945:6, 8, 10, 1946—1947:passim, 1971:1, 2072:7; PFa 30:11, 
14; PENN 475:3, 726:46, 977:7, etc. in PENN). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 75 (2.3.38) 

19. OP p-i-r-u-. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as pi-hi-ra-um (DSz 40). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 35 
(1.4.4.5). 

20. OP x-$-ç-m. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as s4-is-Sa-[um] (XV 26-27). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 33 
(1.4.1.7) 
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2.2.1.3. *Ainar-: < *Aina-ra-, a -ra-extension of a retrenchment of a name containing 
* Ainah-. 
The Iranian character of this name is made clear by Hinz and Koch (EIW: 14). 
* Prosopography: father of *Katan- (2.2.1.42). 
* Attestation: A-a-na-ir: MDP 9 133:rev.6. 


2.2.1.4. *Ama-: ‘strong’ (EIW: 611). Retrenched name. 
* Prosopography: *Ama- is one of twelve Samatians, receiving kuktu-garments. 
* Attestation: s: Ha-ma: MDP 9 94:rev.4. 


2.2.1.5. *Arina-:?! *Ar-ina-, -ina-extension of *Ara- ‘wild’. Cf. the Av. PN Ara- (Mayrhofer 
1979: I/19—20 no. 18). 
The Iranian character of this name was recognized by Mayrhofer (1971: 16). Hinz 
(1975: 40) reconstructs *Aryaina-. 

* Prosopography: called rab ekalli in MDP 9 145. Witness in a legal contract and son of 
*Mrdunis (MDP 11 306; see 2.1.1.3). In another text (MDP 9 61) his 
subordinates receive something. In MDP 9 63 he himself gets a kuktu- 
garment, in MDP 9 71 a pair of shoes, in MDP 9 83 a bag of linen, in 
MDP 9 145 two recipients of tin and in MDP 9 175 a bar of iron. 

* Attestations: BE Ha-ri-na: MDP 9 61:9, 63:3, 71:6, 83:4, 145:8, 174:rev.3; MDP 11 
306:11. 


2.2.1.6. *Aspavika- (Med.): *Aspa-v-ika-, two-stem hypocoristic of e.g., *Aspa-vanta- 

‘equipped with horses’. 
That this name is certainly Iranian was made clear by Mayrhofer (1971: 15), who 
recognized *aspa- in the first part of the compound. Hinz (1975: 46) pleads for Med. 
* Aspavaiga- “horse-crash” (Av. vaēya- ‘crash’), but that does not sound like a plausible 
anthroponym. 

* Prosopography: person receiving various garments. 

* Attestation: se AX pu-mi-ik-kay: MDP 9 132:10. 


2.2.1.7. *Augafarna: nom. sg. of *Auga-farnah- ‘announcing the glorious ones”. 
The Iranian character of this name is defended by Mayrhofer (1971: 16), but Hinz 
and Koch (EIW: 56) express their doubts about it. 
* Prosopography: person who, together with others, receives two maktinas. 
* Attestation: Am-ka,-bar-na: MDP 9 97:1. 


2.2.1.8. *Bagbadu- (OP):2 < *Baga-badu- “arm of God’ (EIW: 105). 
Mayrhofer (1971: 15) recognizes the Iranian character of this name. 
* Prosopography: individual receiving one tukli-garment, one kuktu-garment and one bow 
(MDP 9 187). In MDP 9 246 he receives one tukli-garment and one 
kuktu-garment and in MDP 9 264 at least one tukli-garment. 


21. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as a toponym: ^ Ha-ri-na (PF 2084:13), 5Har-ri-na (PF 2084:18) and 
5 Har-ri-nu (PF 1562:6—7). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 373 (4.3.11) 

22. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Ba-ka4-ba-du(-iY) (PF 62:4, 185:3, 499:3, 500:2, 1299:5—6, 
1462:8, 1536:7-8; PFNN 521:3-4, 42, 547:4, 827:2, etc. in PFT and PFNN). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 131 
(4.2.234) 
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* Attestation: BE Ba-ag-ba-du: MDP 9 187:4, 246:5 (Ba-ag-ba-[du]), 264:2. 


2.2.1.9. *Bagbāzu- (Med.):? < *Baga-bāzu-, the Median equivalent of *Bagbadu- (EIW: 
105). 
Scheil (1907: 17; also Mayrhofer 1971: 15) recognizes the Iranian character of this 
name. 
* Prosopography: subordinate of *Krpanma (2.2.1.45). He receives two garments. 
* Attestation: 8E Ba-ag-ba-šu: MDP 9 133:10. 


2.2.1.10. *Bagrapa-: < *Baga-rapa- ‘supporting God’. 

Scheil (1907: 17 and 92) mentions both Ba-ag-gal-ba and Ba-ag-ráb-ba and recognizes 
the Iranian character of this name (also Mayrhofer 1971: 15). Hinz (1975: 57) wants 
to identify this spelling with Achaemenid "^ Ba-ge-ráb-ba, a rendering of Ir. *Bage- 
rapa- « *Bagairapa- ‘whose support is in God’ (Tavernier 2007a: 141 [4.2.311]), but 
it seems very unlikely that the scribe would have chosen not to denote the diphthong 
or its monophthongization. 

* Prosopography: probably a subordinate of *Krpanma (MDP 9 251; see 2.2.1.45). In 

MDP 9 11 he (if the same person) receives a kuktu-garment. 
* Attestations: BE Ba-ag-ráb-ba: MDP 9 11:1, 251:7 (Ba-ag-rá[b-ba]). 


2.2.1.11. *Bama-: "light, splendor' (Zadok 1984a: 388; EIW: 132). 
Zadok mentions *Pava- as alternative possibility. 
e Prosopography: person mentioned in an unclear context; possibly subordinate of *Ak-ki- 
ra-ra. 
* Attestation: BEBa-ma: MDP 9 160:3. 


2.2.1.12. *Bamkaca-: « *Bama-ka-ca-, a hypocoristic of a name containing *Bama-. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 107) recognize the Iranian character of this name. 
* Prosopography: subordinate of *Orabuka-, receiving a likkina-garment. 
* Attestation: BEBa-am-ka,-za: MDP 9 148:10. 


2.2.1.13. *Baxti-:?^ *Baxt-i-, -i-patronymic of *Baxta-, a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Baxta- ‘fate, destiny’. 
Some authors think this is an Elamite anthroponym. 
* Prosopography: mentioned in a letter in an unclear context. 
* Attestation: + Ba-ak-ti: MDP 36 79 no.1:4. 


2.2.1.14. *Brga-: ‘who welcomes’ (Tavernier 2002). 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 213) propose an Iranian name *Prga-, which does not contra- 
dict the Elamite spelling, but which is no plausible name either. 
* Prosopography: individual mentioned in an unclear context. 
* Attestation: BEPfr-ka¿: MDP 9 229:3. 


23. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as '“'Ba-kay-ba-su (PFNN 1592:7—8, 1733:8, 2149:4, 2580:3—4). Cf. 
Tavernier 2007a: 131 (4.2.240). 

24. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as a toponym: 4S Ba-ak-ti-if (PF 169:8, 170:7, 171:6—7, 172:7, 173:6, 
174:6, 175:6, 176:5—6, 177:9—10, 199:4—5, 850:6, 852:6, 1129:5, 1664:6; PFNN 368:5, 888:5—6, 896:6, etc. 
in PENN) and ^ Ba-gi-ti-if (PENN 1234:7—8). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 375—76 (4.3.31). 
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2.2.1.15. *Cirvanta-: < *Cira-vanta- ‘capable’ (and not ‘having courage’, as Tavernier [2002] 
believes). 
* Prosopography: individual receiving bows as wage. 
* Attestation: BE Si-ir-un-da: MDP 9 156:9. 


2.2.1.16. *Dargiš: *Darg-i-s, -i-patronymic of a name containing *Darga- ‘long’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 368) prefer an Elamite name. 
* Prosopography: mentioned in a broken context. 
* Attestation: BE Tur-ki-iš: MDP 9 220:rev.5. 


2.2.1.17. *Datayana-:?? *Data-ayana-, -āyana-patronymic of *Data- ‘created’. 
Scheil (1907: 121 and 164) recognized the Iranian character of this name. Hinz and 
Koch (EIW: 257) read *Datiyana-. 
* Prosopography: most likely an anthroponym which has given its name to a Persian tribe. 
* Attestations: (1) Da-at-ia-na-ip: MDP 9 51:rev.5, 281:29. 
s (2) EE Da-at-ti-ia-na(-ip/ra): MDP 9 187:rev.2, 272:2. 


2.2.1.18. *Dādayak-: *Dāda-ya-ka, hypocoristic of a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Dāda- ‘clever’. 
Vallat (1995, with reference to Hinz 1975: 81; also Henkelman 2003a: 212) prefers 
Median *Daisa-ka- ‘he who shows’, but the Elamite spelling does not allow such a 
reconstruction. ? 

* Prosopography: father of Da-da, the owner of a seal. 


* Attestation: BE Tas—se-ak: Vallat 1995. 


2.2.1.19. *Dayata- (OP): *Day-ata-, -dta-extension of a retrenched name with *Daya- 
‘weapon’ (Hinz 1975: 92). 
Scheil (1907: 17; also Mayrhofer 1971: 16) points to the Iranian character of the name 
and compares it with the Neo-Assyrian geographical indication “YS Tii-a-ia-a-di. 
* Prosopography: person receiving a kuktu-garment. 
* Attestation: + Ti-ia-ad-da: MDP 9 11:2. 


2.2.1.20. *Gaudamana: nom. sg. of *Gauda-manah- ‘with a hidden mind’ (EIW: 426). 
* Prosopography: person who two times receives a kuktu-garment. 
* Attestation: 3: Kam-da-man-na: MDP 9 42:5—6, 204:2 (Kam-da-man-[na]). 


2.2.1.21. *Gauhuvara- (OPd): *Gau-huvara- ‘eating cattle’ (EIW: 426, where Hinz and Koch 
reconstruct *Gauxvara-). 
Scheil (1907: 55) recognized the Iranian character of this anthroponym. 
* Prosopography: individual mentioned in connection with 180 arrows. 
* Attestation: BEKam-hu-ma-ra: MDP 9 57:4. 


25. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^'Da-ut-ti-ia-na (PF 1987:31—32). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 171 
(4.2.520). 

26. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^^ Da-a-šd-ak-ka, (PENN 2523:1). Its contracted equivalent *Dē- 
saka- is rendered by Ach. El. "^ Te-Sá-ak-ka, (PENN 2347:8) and "^"Te-sá-ka, (PF 1983:8, 1984:6, 11). Cf. 
Tavernier 2007a: 164—65 (4.2.479—80). 
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2.2.1.22. *Gaurévika-: < *Gau-raiv-ika- ‘rich through cattle’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 428) recognize the Iranian character of this name. 
* Prosopography: father of an unknown person, attested in an unclear context. 
* Attestation: Kam-re-mi-ka,: MDP 9 294:6. 


2.2.1.23. *Gitika-:?7 *Giti-ka-, -ka-hypocoristic of *Giti- ‘singer’ (Zadok 1984a: 388; EIW: 
489). 
* Prosopography: witness in a legal text. 
* Attestation: "mKi-ti-ik-ka,: MDP 11 307:12. 


2.2.1.24. *Gītiya-: *Gīti-ya-, -ya-hypocoristic of *Giti- ‘singer’ (Henkelman 2003a: 224 
n. 152, reading *Gitiya-). 
e Prosopography: father of ™Un-sa-ak, a king of the Samatians. 
* Attestation: Gi-ut-ti-ia-as: Kal. 6. 


2.2.1.25. *Gomaya-: < *Gauma-ya-, a -ya-extension of *Gauma “having cattle’ (EIW: 512). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a likkina-garment (MDP 9 157) or mentioned in an 
unclear context (MDP 9 229). 
* Attestations: BE Ku-ma-a-a: MDP 9 157:rev.4, 229:2 (Ku-ma-[a-a]). 


2.2.1.26. *Gosaya-: < *Gauša-ya-, a - ya-extension of a retrenchment with *GauSa- ‘ear’ (EIW: 
505). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a likkina-garment (MDP 9 157) or mentioned in an 
unclear context (MDP 9 229). 
* Attestation: BEKu-i$-$a-a-a: MDP 9 157:rev.3, 229:1 (Ku-ļis-šd-a-a|). 


2.2.1.27. *Hadaspa- (Med.): *Hada-aspa- ‘equipped with horses’ (Mayrhofer 1971: 16). 
Since the determinative (**) of this name is restored and there seems to be some more 
space for a sign, Hinz and Koch (EIW: 26) point to the possibility of reconstructions 
such as [*Ha]-ad-ás-ba or even [**Maļ-ad-ds-ba. 

* Prosopography: individual probably receiving tukli-garments. 
* Attestation: [sel Ad-ái-ba: MDP 9 110:rev.8. 


2.2.1.28. *Hamfrīš: < *Ham-frya- ‘mutually dear’ (Henkelman 2003a: 224 n. 152). Am and 
UM are interchangeable in both Elamite and Iranian names (Vallat 1996), cf. El. 
" Am-ba-hab-u-a / "Um-ba-hab-u-a on the one hand and Ir. *Hambāduš ("^-Am-ba- 
du-iš and "^-Um-ba-du-i$) on the other hand (Tavernier 2007a: 193—94 [4.2.687]). 

* Prosopography: a king of the Samatians, son of *Tapala- (2.2.1.67). The persons attested 
in the Acropole texts are possibly, but not necessarily, the same as the 
king of Samati, contrary to what Vallat (1996) assumes. Cf. infra. 

* Attestation: (1) Am-pi-ri-iš: Kal. 1, 4, 5, 15. 

. (2) **Um-be-ri-i$:28 MDP 9 112:7. 

. (3) Um-pu-ri-if:?? MDP 9 123:rev.2. 


27. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Ki-ti-ik-ka, (PENN 339:4). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 190 (4.2.657). 
28. According to Hinz and Koch (EIW: 1226), this spelling denotes an Elamite name. 
29. According to Hinz and Koch (EIW: 1234), this spelling denotes an Elamite name. 
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2.2.1.29. *Haxavada- (OP): *Haxa-vada- ‘leading the friends’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 41) propose *Haxamada- ‘leading the Medes’. 
* Prosopography: he receives a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: ['£A]k-ka4-ma-da: MDP 9 203:2. 


2.2.1.30. *Haxidata-: *Haxi-data- ‘given as a friend’ (Tavernier 2002), with *haxi- being the 
weak stem of Old Persian haxa- ‘friend, companion’ (cf. Zadok 1976: 66). 
According to EIW: 38, Akkidada is an Elamite name. 
* Prosopography: son of Hutmaļ |. He probably receives a tukli- and a likkina-garment. 
* Attestation: BE Ak-ki-da-da: MDP 9 37:rev.7. 


2.2.1.31. *Hidavanta-: *Hi0a-vanta- ‘having allies’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 656) prefer *Hitavanta- ‘having a team’ (Av. hita-). 
* Prosopography: person receiving one tukli-garment and one belt. 
* Attestation: = Hi-da-un-da: MDP 9 98:3. 


2.2.1.32. *Hi0ika-:?? *Hi0-ika-, -ika-hypocoristic of a patronymic of *HiBa- ‘ally’. 
An alternative possibility is *Hit-ika-, a hypocoristic of a patronymic of a retrench- 
ment of a name containing *hita- ‘team’ (EIW: 674; cf. the Av. PN Hitaspa-). 
e Prosopography: a statue of a god is assigned to this person by **Al-tan. 
* Attestation: = Hi-tu-kay: MDP 9 118:rev.6. 


2.2.1.33. *(H)ubiza-: *(H)u-biza- ‘having good seed’ (Tavernier 2002). 
Scheil (1907: 156) refers to Neo-Assyrian ™Up-pi-is. Elsewhere ®*/™U-pi-iz-za is de- 
scribed as being Elamite (EIW: 1241), but the ending -iz-za rather points to an Ira- 
nian anthroponym. Tavernier mentions two other possibilities, *Hup-(a)ica- or 
*Huf-(a)ica-, but these proposals do not yield plausible meanings. 
* Prosopography: person receiving one tukli- and one likkina-garment (MDP 9 172). 


7. 


* Attestations: selmUJ_pi-iz-za: BA 4 181 no.5:1, 21 (["U]-pi-iz-za); MDP 9 172:rev.5. 


2.2.1.34. *(H)ubrga-: *(H)u-brga- ‘who welcomes well’ (Tavernier 2002). 
* Prosopography: individual mentioned with others in an unclear context, but probably 
receiving something. 
* Attestation: *E U(2)-pfr(?)-ka4(2): MDP 9 259:rev.1. 


2.2.1.35. *(H)uvataxša-: *(H)uva-taxša- ‘striving well’ (Hinz 1975: 141). 
Scheil (1907: 122) and Mayrhofer (1971: 16) describe the name as Iranian. The 
emendation **Ma-kas-šd by Jusifov (1963: 213) is not plausible (Hinz 1975: 141). 
* Prosopography: one of six individuals receiving tukli-garments. 
* Attestation: BE Ma-tak-ša: MDP 9 135:5. 


2.2.1.36. *Hvādriš (Med.): *Hvādr-i-$, -i-patronymic of *Hvādra- “pleasure”. 
Scheil (1907: 17) and Mayrhofer (1971: 16) recognized the Iranian character of this 


30. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "'Hi-ti-ik-ka, (PF 463:2, 973:2, 1009:2; PENN 43:2, 1217:2), 
"^-Hi-ti-ka, (PENN 2185:2, 2377:2), "Al Hi-ut-tak-ka4 (PFNN 2364:8), "AHTi-ut-ti-ka, (PF 464:2, 1248:3) and 
"^-Hi-ut-tuk-ka, (PENN 2276:11). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 202—3 (4.2.763). 
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name, which Hinz (1975: 141) reads as *Xva0ri$ (same meaning). Yet El. -m- nor- 
mally does not render Ir. /xv/. 
* Prosopography: person receiving a kuktu-garment (MDP 9 11). Elsewhere (MDP 9 93) 
he receives some garments together with two other persons. 
* Attestations: (1) "*Ma-at-ri-i5: MDP 9 11:3. 
. (2) **Mat-ri-iš: MDP 9 93:5. 


2.2.1.37. *Īramanā: nom. sg. of *Īra-manah- ‘having a mind full of energy’ (EIW: 767). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a tamsium (cf. 2.3.2.3.3). 
* Attestation: *Era-man-na: MDP 9 150:rev.2. 


2.2.1.38. *Kamna-: ‘small, little’. 
Not a toponym, as Tavernier (2002) believes. 
* Prosopography: the people of *Kamna- receive a staff or stick. 
* Attestation: BE Ka4-am-na-ib-be (pl.): MDP 9 150:rev.5. 


2.2.1.39. *Kara-: retrenchment of a name containing OP kāra- ‘people, army’ (EIW: 437). 
* Prosopography: person mentioned with two other Iranians in a broken text. 
* Attestation: + Ka,-ra: MDP 9 199:2. 


2.2.1.40. *Karasa- (OP): *Kara-asa- ‘army-horse’ (EIW: 440). 
* Prosopography: person receiving six tukli-garments for horses. 
* Attestation: BE Ka,-ra-šd: MDP 9 34:5. 


2.2.1.41. *Karki-:?! *Kark-i-, patronymic of *Karkāda- or *Karkāsa- ‘vulture’ (EIW: 417). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a bow. 
* Attestation: E: Ka,-ir-ki: MDP 9 106:rev.4. 


2.2.1.42. *Katān-: < *Kata-ana-, an -āna-patronymic of the Av. anthroponym Kata- (EIW: 
456) ‘wanted’ (Mayrhofer 1979: I/58—59). 
* Prosopography: son of *Ainar- (2.2.1.3). He receives a bow. 
* Attestation: BE Ka,-ut-tan: MDP 9 133:rev.5. 


2.2.1.43. *Kofayana-: « *Kaufa-ayana-, an -dyana-patronymic of a retrenched name with 
*Kaufa- ‘mountain’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 502) reconstruct *Kaufaina-, but more likely a spelling Ca-a- 
a renders Ir. /Caya/. 
* Prosopography: individual receiving a tukli-garment, a kuktu-garment and a wooden 
recipient. 
* Attestation: sE Ku-ib-ba-a-a-na: MDP 9 68:4. 


2.2.1.44. *Krmi-: ‘worm’ (EIW: 527). 
* Prosopography: attested in connection with perhaps cotton. 
* Attestation: BE Kur-mi: MDP 9 63:7. 


31. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "'Kay-ir-ki-if (PF 1930:1) and """Kar-ki-iš (PF 10:4, 13:5—6, 22:5, 
23:4—5, 134:2, passim in PFT; PFa 29:50; PFNN 352:1—2, 356:7—8, 536:2, etc. in PFNN; PT 22:28). Cf. Tav- 
ernier 2007a: 228 (4.2.954). 
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2.2.1.45. *Krpanma: nom. sg. of *Krpa-anman- ‘whose external appearance is in continuity’ 


(EIW: 532). 


* Prosopography: in some texts he is mentioned as an individual (MDP 9 148, 157) 


receiving kuktu-garments (MDP 9 25, 139) or a mešrati-garment (MDP 9 
93). In other texts he is mentioned as superior of a group of people 
(MDP 9 92, 101, 126, 133, 174, 186, 191, 251, 255). MDP 9 151 
mentions a “messenger of *Krpānmā.” MDP 9 139 and 184 mention the 
"messenger of the people of *Krpanma.” Messengers of Krpānmā or his 
people (the text is damaged) occur in MDP 162. 


* Attestations: (1) *Kur-ru-ip-pan-ma(-): MDP 9 25:2, 34:1—2, 49:4, 92:11 ([PFKur]-ru- 


ip-pan-[ma-be-ib-ba]), rev.9, 93:16, 101:6—7, 126:2, 133:10—rev.1, 139:8, 
10, 148:7 (-pan-ma-[ |), 157:4, 162:rev.11 (-pan-[ma-]), 174:7 (-pan- 
[ma-]), 184:7—8, 186:6—7 ([Kur-ru]-ip-pan-ma-[be-ib-ba]), 191:6 
([**Kur-ru|-ip-), 251:rev.1 (-ip-[pan-ma]-), 255:10, rev.1 (**Kur-ru-[ip- 
pan-ma-be-ib-ba]). 

(2) "Kur-ru-ip-pan-um-ma: MDP 9 151:9—rev.1. 


2.2.1.46. *Madaspa- (Med.):?? *Mada-aspa- ‘having Median horses’ (Mayrhofer 1971: 15). 


The name was read **Kur-ds-ba by Scheil (1907: 135), but this reading was corrected 
by Mayrhofer. Hinz (1975: 248) suggests a reading *Vadaspa- ‘der Zugrosse hat’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 858) suggest that "*Sat-ás-ba is the best reading, yielding a 
name *Satāspa- ‘possessing hundred horses’, a name also attested in Achaemenid Per- 
sepolis (ex Sá-ad-da-ái-ba, nar Sá-ad-da-ió-ba and "^. Sá da-ái-ba). This is, however, 
very unlikely, since KUR has no attested value /sat/ in Neo-Elamite (Steve 1992: 
156). 


* Prosopography: person receiving a kuktu-garment (MDP 9 150) and a tamsium (MDP 9 


295; cf. 2.3.2.3.3). 


* Attestations: BE Mad-ás-ba: MDP 9 150:rev.4, 295:6. 


2.2.1.47. *Manuša-:* abbreviation of a name with Manuš (Scheil 1907: 44; Mayrhofer 1971: 


16; Hinz 1975: 159). 


* Prosopography: individual receiving a belt (MDP 9 43), a skirt (MDP 9 63), and three 


tamsium (MDP 9 237). The “people of Manuša” are mentioned in MDP 
9 147 and 179. 


* Attestations: BE Ma-nu-sa: MDP 9 43:4, 63:5 (Ma-nu-[Sa]), 147:17 (-Sa-be-ib-[ba]), 


rev.14 (Ma-[nu-sa]-be-ra), 179:4 (-be-ra), 237:3. 


2.2.1.48. *Madāna- (OP): *Mada-āna-, -āna-patronymic of a retrenched name with *Ma0a- 


‘large’. 

EIW: (855) considers the name to be Elamite. The Elamite spelling can also render 
the Median form *Masana-, but as Elamite usually reflects Old Persian forms, it is 
better to prefer the OP form *Madāna-. 


32. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^Ma-da-ás-ba (PF 163:3, 2032:3—4). C£ Tavernier 2007a: 236 


(4.2.1015). 


33. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^"Ma-nu-sá ( PENN 1483:51, 2202:35, 2288:13). Cf. Tavernier 
2007a: 239 (4.2.1042). 
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* Prosopography: person receiving a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: ** Ma-ds-sd-na: MDP 9 289:4. 


2.2.1.49. *Madiya- (OP):** *Ma6-iya-, -iya-extension of a retrenched name with *Ma0a- 
‘large’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 861) wonder if this spelling is a rendering of OP Madiya- or 
Med. *Masiya-. Yet Elamite normally renders the Old Persian equivalent. 
* Prosopography: person mentioned with two other Iranians in a broken text. 
* Attestation: BE Ma-is-si-ia: MDP 9 199:4. 


2.2.1.50. *Mazdara-: *Mazda-ra-, -ra-extension of a retrenched name with *Mazdā- ‘wis- 
dom’ (Hinz 1975: 164), Gk. MaGápng. 
Mayrhofer (1971: 16; following Schmitt [1967: 134] on the Greek name) derives the 
name from the Zarathustrian theonym *Mazda-. 
* Prosopography: individual mentioned with others in an unclear context, but probably 
receiving something. 
* Attestation: BE Mas-da-ra: MDP 9 259:10. 


2.2.1.51. *Nāfēca-:** < *Nāf-aica-, hypocoristic of a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Nafa- ‘family’ (Hinz 1975: 171, reconstructing *Nafaica-). 
* Prosopography: person receiving garments. 
* Attestation: BE Na-be-ez-za: MDP 9 51:4. 


2.2.1.52. *Namata-: *Nāma-āta-, -āta-extension of a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Naman- ‘name, fame’ (Hinz 1975: 173). 
Scheil (1907: 164) considers the name to be either Babylonian or Iranian. Mayrhofer 
(1971: 16) pleads for an Iranian character. 
* Prosopography: person receiving or supplying garments. 
* Attestation: BE Na-ma-ad-da: MDP 9 187:12. 


2.2.1.53. *Naptaka-: *Napta-ka-, -ka-hypocoristic of *Napta- ‘wet’. 
By reconstructing *Naftika- Hinz and Koch (EIW: 989) want to connect this name 
with NP naft ‘naphtha’. 
* Prosopography: the people of *Naptaka- receive three garments. 
* Attestation: BE Nap-tuk-ip (pl.): MDP 9 133:rev.2. 


2.2.1.54. *Naris: *Nar-i-$, -i-patronymic of *Nar-, a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Nar- ‘man’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 992) reconstruct *Narya-. 
* Prosopography: mentioned in a broken context. 
* Attestations: BE Na-ri-iš: MDP 9 169:7, rev.24 (Na-ri-[is]). 


2.2.1.55. *Nixšaya-: *Ni-xšaya- ‘ruling’. 


* Prosopography: person who, together with others, receives two maktinas. 
* Attestation: PENu-uk-šd-a-a: MDP 9 97:2. 


34. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "“'Ma-is-s[i-ia] (PF 2079:4). C£ Tavernier 2007a: 243 (4.2.1068). 
35. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^Na-be-ez-za (PENN 550:2) and "4'Na-pe-ez-za (PT 49a-3:8, 
53:7). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 256 (4.2.1156). 
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2.2.1.56. *Paka-: *Pa-ka-, -ka-hypocoristic of a retrenchment of a name containing *Pa- ‘to 
protect’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 106) argue that one cannot determine whether the Elamite 
spelling Ba-ak-ka, renders an Iranian or an Elamite name. 
* Prosopography: mentioned in a broken context. His patronymic is lost. 
* Attestation: = Pg-ak-ka,: MDP 9 208:2. 


2.2.1.57. *Patirapa-:* *Pati-rapa- ‘supporting’ (EIW: 112). 
Scheil (1907: 50) connects the name with Greek ITatipäupns. Mayrhofer (1971: 16; 
also Hinz 1975: 188) correctly identifies this name with Ach. P^-Bat-ti-ráp-pa, but in 
following Benveniste's (1966: 81) analysis of the latter (= *Patiramfa-) he makes a 
mistake. 
* Prosopography: person receiving garments. 
* Attestation: BE Ba-at-ti-ráb-ba: MDP 9 51:rev.2. 


2.2.1.58. *Pādrān- (Med.): *Pādra-āna-, patronymic of a retrenchment of a name containing 
*Pādra- “protection”. 
Scheil (1907: 92) recognized the Iranian character of this name. Hinz and Koch 
(EIW: 110) reconstruct *Pādram. 

e Prosopography: his people are mentioned in MDP 9 110 (**Ad-da-te-en) and 179. The 
messenger of his people occurs in MDP 9 133 and in MDP 9 110, 133 
and 148 he himself receives various garments. 

* Attestations: BE Da-ás-ra-an(-be-nalra, -ir-ra): MDP 9 110:rev.1, 4 (-an-[ir-ra]), 133:3, 
6—7, 148:6, 179:9. 


2.2.1.59. *Payuna-: *Payu-na- ‘protector’. 
* Prosopography: person mentioned with two other Iranians in a broken text. 
* Attestation: BE Ba-ha-ú-na: MDP 9 199:3. 


2.2.1.60. *Rēpāda- (OP):?? < *Raupāda- ‘fox’. 

Hinz and Koch (EIW: 1044) plead for a name *Raupāda- or *Raupasa-, since it is 
not possible to determine with certainty whether the name is OP *Rēpāda- or Med. 
*Rēpāsa-. Yet Elamite spellings of Iranian expressions usually render the Old Persian 
forms. 

e Prosopography: person attested as superior of ""Lu-da-da (MDP 9 95) or as superior of 

various people (MDP 9 132). 
* Attestations: (1) "5Ru-hu-ba-[ás-be-ra]: MDP 9 95:10. 
. (2) "5Ru-uh-ba-is-Sá-ir-|ra-be-ib]|-ba: MDP 9 132:rev.3—4. 


2.2.1.61. *RG6pādka- (OP): < *Raupād-ka-, a -ka-extension of *Rēpāda- (cf. EIW: 1044). 
* Prosopography: individual receiving various garments. 
* Attestations: (1) **Ru-hu-ba-ds-[ka4]: MDP 9 289:5. 
° (2) *Ru-uh-[ba]-ás-ka4: MDP 9 147:8. 


36. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Bat-ti-ráp-pa (PF 1965:4) and "^ Bat-ti-re-eb-ba (PENN 897:2; in- 
accurate spelling). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 271 (4.2.1273). 

37. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "™Ra-u-ba-sa (PF 2025:3, 9, 20; PENN 2302:8—9). Cf. Tavernier 
2007a: 285 (4.2.1387). 
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2.2.1.62. *Rdata-: ‘the silvery’ (Gershevitch 1969: 195; Hinz 1975: 205). 
Hinz (1974: 260) proposes a reading *Rta-āta-, an -āta-extension of * Rta-. 
* Prosopography: the people of *Rdata- receive three garments (MDP 9 133). 
* Attestations: »EIr-da-ad-da-ip (pl.): MDP 9 133:rev.3, 246:8 (Ir-da-[ad-da]). 


2.2.1.63. *Rmaka-: *Rma-ka-, -ka-extension of *rma- ‘arm’ (Zadok 1984a: 388; EIW: 776). 
e Prosopography: father of **Pír-an-za-an (2.3.1.1.6). 
* Attestations: Ir-ma-ak-ka,: MDP 9 99:7, 101:rev.6. 


2.2.1.64. *Sakidēva-: < *Sakidaiva- ‘memorizing daivas’ (EIW: 1111). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a bow. 
* Attestation: BE §4-ak-ki-te-ma: MDP 9 71:3-4. 


2.2.1.65. *Spākrta-: *Spa-krta- ‘happily made’. 
Mayrhofer (1971: 16; also EIW: 791) recognizes the Iranian character of this name. 
Steve (1992: 147) wants to read "*IS-pu-kür-da, because he considers the second ele- 
ment as a rendering of *krta- ‘made’. Yet gur and kür both may render /gr/ and /kr/. 
* Prosopography: Persian receiving a garment and belonging to the Zambegirians. 
* Attestation: SE -pu-gur-da: MDP 9 238:2. Inaccurate spelling. 


2.2.1.66. *Spavama-: *Spava-ama- ‘blissfully happy and strong’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 791) recognize the Iranian character of this name. 
* Prosopography: person receiving a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: BETS—pu-un-ma: MDP 9 81:8. 


2.2.1.67. *Tapala-:9 [equivalent of *Tapara- ‘axe’ (Henkelman 2003a: 224n.152). 
Hinz (1975: 234) reconstructs *Tapara-, to NP tabār ‘origin’. 
e Prosopography: father of *Hamfrīš (2.2.1.28), a king of the Samatians. 
* Attestation: Da-ba-la: Kal. 1—2. 


2.2.1.68. *Tēža-: < *Taiza- ‘the sharp one’. 
Scheil (1907: 50) recognized the Iranian character of this name. Hinz and Koch 
(EIW: 317) reconstruct *Taizah-. 
* Prosopography: person receiving garments. 
* Attestation: BE Te-ez-za: MDP 9 51:rev.4. 


2.2.1.69. *Orabuka- (Med.): < *Orā-b-uka-, two-stem hypocoristic of e.g., *Orā-bauga- ‘to 
whom the protector bestows benefit’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 794) read *I6raya-, but do not explain this reading. 
* Prosopography: his people occur in MDP 9 148 (*Bamkaca-) and 179 (unnamed). 
* Attestations: PF [t-ya-bu-uk-ku: MDP 9 148:rev.1, 179:13. 


2.2.1.70. *@raya- (Med.): ‘protecting’, either to be linked with Av. Orāyē.driyu- ‘protecting the 
poor’ or to be read *@ra-ya-, a -ya-extension of a retrenched name with *Erā-. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 794) read *I6raya-, again without any explanation. 
* Prosopography: one of his subordinates is mentioned. 
* Attestation: BE It-ra-a-a-be-ra: MDP 9 97:4. 


38. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "*Da-ba-ra (PF 1731:3, 1732:2-3, 1743:2-3, 1744:2; PENN 
845:2, 1265:2—3). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 322 (4.2.1669). 
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2.2.1.71. *Vaigana-: *Vaiga-āna-, -dna-patronymic of *Vaiga-?? ‘slinging, swinging, brandish- 
ing' (EIW: 854). 
e Prosopography: "5 Ha-mi-ti-ra, one of his subordinates, receives a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: BE Ma-a-ka4-na-ás-be-ra: MDP 9 160:rev.8. 


2.2.1.72. *Vananta-:* thematic extension of *Vanant- ‘victorious’ (Cameron 1948: 135; Ger- 
shevitch 1969: 203; Mayrhofer 1971: 16 and 1973: 8.942; Hinz 1975: 254). 
Scheil (1907: 92) recognized the Iranian character of this anthroponym. 
* Prosopography: subordinate of *Krpanma (MDP 9 101; see 2.2.1.45). In another text 
(MDP 9 142) he receives a tukli-garment. 
* Attestations: PE Ma-na-an-da: MDP 9 101:6, 142:2. 


2.2.1.73. *Vantuka-: *Vant-uka-, -uka-hypocoristic of *Vanta- (EIW: 866) ‘honour, homage’ 
or ‘loved’. 
Scheil (1907: 164) compares the name with Gk. Mavčodxrg. 
* Prosopography: a Persian, probably belonging to the *Datayana-tribe. 
* Attestation: BE Man-du-uk-ku: MDP 9 187:rev.1. 


2.2.1.74. *Véskama-: « *Vahyas-kama- ‘longing for the better’ (Cameron 1948: 108; Mayr- 
hofer 1971: 16; Hinz 1975: 252). 

* Prosopography: person receiving kuktu-, likkina-, and tukli-garments (MDP 9 55, 61, 83, 
145, 155) and other things (MDP 9 19 and 190). Once he is mentioned 
in connection with a spear (MDP 9 160). 

* Attestations: BE Mi-is-ka,-ma: MDP 9 19:4, 55:4, 61:5, 83:rev.4 (**Mi-[is]-ka,-ma), 
145:rev. 8, 155:6, 160:10 (**Mi-is-[ka,-ma|), rev.5, 169:23 (**Mi-is-[ka,- 
maļ), 190:5. 


2.2.1.75. *Vēzbara-:*! < *Vahyaz-bara- ‘bringing the better’ (Mayrhofer 1971: 16, reading 
*Vahyas-bara; Hinz 1975: 253). 
Benveniste (1966: 88) reconstructs *Vayaspara-, while Mayrhofer (OnP 8.1134) has 
doubts on the real meaning of the name. 
* Prosopography: person receiving a kuktu-garment. 
* Attestation: E Mi-is-bar-ra: MDP 9 54:8. 


2.2.1.76. *Vidamana: nom. sg. of *Vidamanah- ‘having the mind of an expert’ (EIW: 920). 
* Prosopography: individual receiving one tukli- and two likkina-garments. 
* Attestation: BE Mi-[d]a-man-na: MDP 9 145:6. 


2.2.1.77. *Vrzvanta- (Med.):*? *Vrz-vanta- ‘energetic, efficient’ (EIW: 889). 
* Prosopography: mentioned in connection with cotton (MDP 9 110) and as receiver of a 
kuktu-garment (MDP 9 187). 


39. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Ma-a-ka, (PF 2057:2). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 336 (4.2.1785). 

40. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^"Ma-na-an-da (PF 1084:2; PENN 2251:2, 2522:2—3; PT 33:6-7), 
HAL Ma-na-in-da (PFa 25:3) and "^-Man-na-an-da (PF 138:8, 139:10, 1942:32, 1956:3, 1963:27; PENN 351:5, 
597:4, 726:50, 776:19, 2193:28, 2263:19, 2493:42, 46, 49, 2581:8—9, etc., in PFNN; PT 30—31:5—6, 34:5, 
35:6). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 336—37 (4.2.1790). 

41. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^ Mi-is-ba-ra (PF 1949:17) and "^-Mi-is-bar-ra (PF 1638:3). C£ Ta- 
vernier 2007a: 345 (4.2.1864). 

42. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "^"Mar-su-un-da (PF 1401:9—10, 1528:7; PENN 127:9-10). Cf. 
Tavernier 2007a: 357 (4.2.1957). 
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* Attestations: BE Mar-su-un-da: MDP 9 110:3, 187:7. 


2.2.1.78. *Xšaparap-: < *Xšapa-rapa- ‘supporting the night’ (EIW: 1109). 
e Prosopography: individual, subordinate of "*4p-pa-la-a-a, receiving quivers. 
* Attestation: "eSá-ab-ba-ráb: MDP 9 132:rev.11. 


2.2.1.79. *Xvardiš (East Iranian): 9 *Xvardi-š ‘enjoyment, delight’. 
* Prosopography: individual probably receiving a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: »Kur-ti-iš: MDP 9 51:2. 


2.2.1.80. *Yuvataka-: *Yuva-ata-ka-, hypocoristic of a name containing *Yuvan- ‘young’. 
* Prosopography: person receiving garments. 
* Attestation: **T-ma-tak-ka,: MDP 9 51:rev.3. 


2.2.1.81. *Zata- (Med.): ‘born’. 
Hinz and Koch (EIW: 1274) have doubts concerning the linguistic affiliation of the 
name: Elamite or Median. 
* Prosopography: person receiving various garments. 
* Attestation: BE Za-da: MDP 9 147:5. 


2.2.2. Geographical Names 
2.2.2.1. *Ainaka-: anthroponym, used as place name; cf. 2.2.1.2. 
* Attestation: 5 4-a-na-ak-kay: MDP 9 80:10—rev.1 (?*A-a- [na-ak]-ka4-be-ra), 93:10 
(-be-na), 100:9—10, 133:rev.8 (°-[kay-be-ra]), 151:7 (-be-ra), 179:rev.8 
(SA-na-[ak]-ka,-be-ra). 


2.2.2.2. *Gauciraka-: *Gau-cira-ka- ‘having capable cattle’. 
* Attestation: 5Kam-uz-zí-ra-ka,: MDP 9 25:11. 


2.2.2.3. *Madāsa- (OP): *Mada-asa big horse’ (Tavernier 2002). 
According to Hinz and Koch (EIW: 901) Mattaššan is a Neo-Elamite toponym, but 
they offer no explanation of their Elamite name. 
* Attestation: 5 Mat-tas-Xá-an: MDP 9 1:8. An is an El. suffix. 


2.2.3. Loanwords 
2.2.3.1. Architectural and Technical Expressions 


2.2.3.1.1. *Manpan-: < *māna-pāna- ‘bolt, bar, door handle’, lit., ‘protection of the house’ 
(Scheil 1907: 26; Jusifov 1963: 248—49; Hinz 1973: 75 and 1975: 158). 
* Attestations: ma-an-pan: MDP 9 22:4, 74:5. 


2.2.3.2. Geographical Expressions 


2.2.3.2.1.*Rmatam: ‘dwelling, estate’ (EIW: 777). 
* Attestation: ir-mat-tamg: MDP 9 109:13. 


43. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as a toponym: “Ku-ur-ti-i (PENN 2209:2-3, 5, 7). C£. Tavernier 
2007a: 403 (4.3.271). 

44. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as ir-ma-at-tamg (PF 1857:8), ir-ma-tam, (DB iii 31; PF 150:10—11, 
151:11, 152:10—11, 153:10, 154:9—10, 155:11—12, 331:13, passim in PF; PFNN 522:18, 2271:1, 2369:11) and 
ir-ma-ut-tamg (PF 330:8—9, 2027:8; PENN 1254:11—12). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 447 (4.4.12.10). 
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2.3. Incerta 
2.3.1. Problematic Names and Words 
2.3.1.1. Personal Names 


2.3.1.1.1. Amippišturra: probably Iranian. Hinz and Koch (EIW: 50) reconstruct Med. *Ham- 
pištra-, without offering any explanation. 
* Prosopography: individual receiving various garments. 
* Attestation: 8EAm-ip-p|i]-is-tur-ra: MDP 9 179:rev.4. 


2.3.1.1.2. Baksienda: Scheil (1907: 164) erroneously read Ba-ak-si-hub-da, but rightfully con- 
cluded that the name was Iranian. Jusifov (1963: 225) corrects the reading by Scheil 
into Ba-ak-si-en-da, which finally has led to Hinz’s analysis (1975: 62) *Baxšyanta- 
‘bestowing’. The main problem with this analysis is that sī cannot render /$/. Unless 
the spelling is inaccurate, the name remains unclear. 
* Prosopography: person receiving a bow. 
* Attestation: BE Ba-ak-si-en-da: MDP 9 187:rev.3. 


2.3.1.1.3. Haduš: probably Iranian. Hinz and Koch (EIW: 586) reconstruct *Āčuš, whose Me- 
dian equivalent would be *Āzuš. Possibly the latter should be connected with Av. 
āžu- ‘zeal, ambition’. Other possible related words are *ādu- ‘grain, cereals’ (Av. 
āču-; Sogd. ”dwk) and *adu- ‘canal’ (Av. aóu-). 
* Prosopography: explicitly called “Persian” and receiving at least three garments. 
* Attestations: BE Ha-du-i*: MDP 9 121:4, 290:4. 


2.3.1.1.4. Kagia$ba (Med.): Mayrhofer (1971: 16) recognizes the last part as a denotation of 
Med. *aspa-. Hinz (1975: 132) connects the first part with NP xākī ‘terrestrial’ and 
reconstructs *Xakiyaspa-, which is, however, not convincing. 
* Prosopography: a subordinate of his receives three garments. 
* Attestation: "E Ka,-gi-ds-ba: MDP 9 101:4. 


2.3.1.1.5. Mitilakšar: Scheil (1907: 164) recognized the Iranian character of this name. Mayr- 
hofer considers a dissimilation of Mitirakšar, which would yield an Iranian name 
*Midraxšara-, but gives up this idea (Mayrhofer 1971: 16). 
* Prosopography: person receiving a tukli-garment. 
* Attestation: BE Mi-ti(?)-lak-Sar: MDP 9 187:9. 


2.3.1.1.6. Piranzan: certainly Iranian. Hinz and Koch (EIW: 208) reconstruct *Franjam, but it 
is more likely that the name ends in -āna. Possibly it should be read *Fra-jana-, with 
fra- as prefix to the stem jan- ‘to strike, to smite’. The Elamite spelling then reflects 
a nasal pronunciation. 
e Prosopography: son of *Rmaka- (2.2.1.63) and father of fÜ-pu-nu-kas. He is said to 
come from *Ainaka- (MDP 9 133; see 2.2.1.2). 
* Attestation: BE Dir-an-za-an: MDP 9 99:6, 100:9, 101:rev.6, 133:rev.8, 140:3 (**Pfr-an- 
[za-an]), 171:rev.3 (**Pir-an-[za-an]), 206:1, 279:rev.4 (© Pir-a[n-za-an]). 
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2.3.2. Dubia 
2.3.2.1. Personal Names 


2.3.2.1.1. Kuddakaka: Zadok (1983: 117-18, 1991: 236—37 and 2002: 128 n. 23) believes in 

a name *Kautaka-ka- (to MP kodak ‘young, small baby’ and NP kodak ‘child’). Hinz 
(1987: 127—28), however, pleads for an Elamite name (because of the reduplicated 
last syllable). 

e Prosopography: holder of a high position (a-r4$.hu-ut-lak), very frequently attested. 

* Attestations: (1) *"Ku-id-da-ka,-ka,: MDP 9 85:4. 

. (2) *"Ku-ud-da-ka,-ka,: MDP 9 2:2, 4:9, 6:3, 7:10—11, 10:rev.3-4, 

11:5—6, passim in MDP 9. 


2.3.2.1.2. Kunaramika: the second part of this name, ramika, looks Iranian at first sight and is 

possibly a rendering of *ramī-ka- < *ramya-ka- ‘beautiful’. Alternatively, it could be 
an -ika-extension of *räman- ‘peace’. This would be, however, the only name with 
*ramya- as its second part. Possible Ir. equivalents for ku-na are *gēna ‘hair’ (Av. ga- 
ona-) or *kiina- ‘buttocks, backside’, to NP kiin (Zadok 1984a: 388). The latter, 
however, most likely comes from an older *kauna-, so the right reconstruction 
should be *kēna-. A name *Konaramika- ‘having beautiful buttocks’ has a nice par- 
allel in Greek KaAAinvyoc, an expression used as an epitheton for Aphrodite. Ac- 
cording to Hinz and Koch (EIW: 513), it is a Neo-Elamite name, meaning ‘haar- 
gelockt’. They connect this name with fRa-mi-ra (PENN 541:16). 

* Prosopography: mentioned in a legal text concerning a payment. 

* Attestation: "Ku-na-ra-mi-ka,: MDP 11 306:1, 7. 


2.3.2.1.3. Pirna: Zadok (1984a: 388) believes that the spelling Pír-na is a representation of 
*Farna-, a thematization of *farnah- ‘glorious’, while others (EIW: 211) argue that it 
is an Elamite name because of the fact that the person(s) behind this name is (are) the 
father(s) of men with Elamite names. 
+ Prosopography: father of **Si-mi, Si-mi-mi, and *"U-pu-hu. 
* Attestations: Pir-na: MDP 9 125:5, 132:rev.8, 169:rev.27. 


2.3.2.2. Geographical Names 


2.3.2.2.1. Zambegir: denotation of Persians; possibly Iranian, according to Henkelman (2003a: 
211 n.105), but a plausible Iranian etymology is not available. 
* Attestation: (A) Za-am-be-gir-(ip/ra): MDP 9 11:rev.2, 94:rev.13, 238:3. 


2.3.2.3. Loanwords 


2.3.2.3.1. Katium: Henkelman (2003a: 212 n.6) connects this expression with OP gādu-, 
(1) ‘place’, (2) ‘throne’. This connection was implicitly accepted by Hinz and Koch 
(EIW: 454) by their translation 'Stühler'. Yet the origin of gādu- is a bit complicated 
(Blois 1994: 16): in its meaning ‘place’ it is certainly derived from the Iranian root 
ga- ‘to stride, walk’, but in its meaning ‘throne’ it is rather derived from El. kat- 


45. Other aras hutlak are **Ad-da-bar-ru (MDP 9 159:5—6), ®*Ba-ki-if (MDP 9 191:7—8. C£ 2.3.3.1.1), 
BEBa-nu-mi (MDP 9 119:9), **Bar-ri-man (MDP 9 281:12, rev.15, 295:4, 10), Ha-ra-ak (MDP 9 46:5), “Hu- 
ban-am-nu (MDP 9 25:8—9), "*Su-pi-pi (MDP 9 281:21) and "*Un-ban(?)-me(?)-i* (MDP 9 81:4—5). 
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‘throne’. When borrowing the Elamite word, the Persians simply identified it with 
the already existing OP ga0u-, hence the two meanings of the word. Nevertheless, 
the connection with ga0u- is far from sure. The Elamite form expresses /katim/, 
which does not correspond with an Old Iranian ending. The possibility of an Akka- 
dian loanword can neither be excluded nor confirmed. Cf. pi-ri-um-na (2.1.3.1), 
which is directly derived from Akkadian and not from Iranian, and tam,-si-um 
(2.3.2.3.3), which is a possible Akkadian loanword. 


* Attestations: ka,-ti-um: MDP 9 92:rev.8. 


2.3.2.3.2. Sarapis: ^? some kind of garment, either Iranian or Elamite. Scheil (1907: 21) con- 


nected this word with Gk. odpantg and Hinz (1967: 92; 1969: 72—73; 1970: 434— 
35; 1975: 239; and 1987: 129), who accepts this suggestion, reconstructs Old Persian 
*Oārapiš. For this formally plausible reconstruction, however, an etymological basis is 
lacking (Schmitt apud Bittner 1987: 181 n.2), since the connection with NP sarāpā, 
an honorary dress (cf. Knauer 1954: 114), is not certain. 

The word may, however, also be Elamite (Schmitt apud Bittner 1987: 181 n. 2; 
Henkelman 2003a: 207). The ending in -p- may indicate the Elamite plural and the 
loss of h is a normal evolution in the later development of the Elamite language. 
Moreover, the information provided by the Greek sources on odpantg is rather slim 
and therefore the relation between the Greek and Elamite evidence is not clear 
(Henkelman 2003a: 228—31). Bork (1941: 15) connected the word with Bab. sarpu, 
(1) ‘tanned and dyed (leather), (2) ‘colored, red’, (3) ‘silver’. 


* Attestations: (1) sa-ar-pi: MDP 9 38:rev.3, 91:2, 218:4 (sa-a[r-pi]), 258:1 (sa-ar-[pi]). 


(2) sa-har-pi: MDP 9 14:1, 23:17, 34:6, 92:rev.4 ([sa]-har-pi), 100:rev.2, 
105:5, 111:1, 134:6, 147:15, 151:4, 163:3, 176:1, 177:6, 179:3, 13, rev.3 
(sa-h[ar]-pi), 181:8 ([sa]-har-pi), 184:2 ([sa]-har-pi), 227:1, 251:5 (sa-har- 
plil), 281:rev.16. 

(3) sa-ri-pi: MDP 9 91:6. 


2.3.2.3.3. Tamšium: various possibilities have been brought forward concerning the origin of 


this word. Jusifov (1963: 253) considers it as a rendering of Akk. tunsu, a ceremonial 
garment. Hinz (1967: 92), who does not accept Jusifov’s theory, translates ‘sheet, 
cloth’. Henkelman (2003a: 212 n.106) cautiously connects it with Ir. *dauqa-/* dauciya- 
‘sacrifice’, but the contexts in which this word appears do not make this very likely. 
This lexeme is possibly the same as Middle Elamite du-su-um and Neo-El. du-si- 
um. Scheil (1907: 74) thought of Akk. dusú ‘rock-crystal’, but Stolper (1984: 117) 
rightfully argues that it must rather be a product than a raw material. Hinz and Koch 
(EIW: 377) translate ‘knife’, but that is made difficult by the context (textiles) in 
which the word appears. Akk. dusú, however, has also the meaning ‘leather dyed and 
tanned the color of a dusá-stone', so the Akkadian word could still be the source 


word for the Elamite lexeme. Tamg-si-um could render dušū, but this is not certain. 


* Attestations: tame-si-um: MDP 9 91:5, 92:12, 95:20, 105:4, 132:rev.5, 134:rev.4, 


139:11, rev.2, 150:rev.1, 3, 154:28, 162:6. 


46. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as sa-ra-pi-iS (PF 1150:5, 1947:46). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 522-23 


(56.44.11). 


47. The appearance of -h- may, however, also indicate the length of the Iranian vowel. 
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2.3.3. Pseudo-Iranica 
2.3.3.1. Personal Names 


2.3.3.1.1. Bakis:' Elamite name ‘he blew’ or ‘may he blow’ (EIW: 128), cf. *"Sunki-baki* 
(MDP 9 10:8—rev.1, 94:11,4? 170:rev.5). 
Scheil (1907: 17) considers this name as being Iranian. Mayrhofer (1971: 16) believes 
it is a Baga-name. 
* Attestations: BE Ba-ki-if: MDP 9 191:7; MDP 11 307:13-14. 


2.3.3.1.2. Hubanrašma: Elamite name, perhaps meaning 'Huban is heavy, important’ (EIW: 
680). 
Zadok (1984b: 50 and 59) prefers a hybrid name: El. Huban, followed by Ir. *ras- 
man-, (1) ‘phalanx’, (2) ‘battle’ (Av. rasman-). 
* Attestation: BE Hu-ban-rd$-ma: MDP 9 109:9, 13, 123:rev.1, 141:3, 243:4. 


2.3.3.1.3. Kuras:5% Elamite name (Andreas 1904: 93—94), meaning ‘to bestow care’ (Stronach 
1997: 38, based on Zadok 1995: 246; Henkelman 2003a: 193—95; Tavernier 2007a: 
528-30). 

Various Iranian etymologies have been proposed. Hoffmann (apud EWA III 677; 
also Mayrhofer 1979: 11/24; Schmitt 1993: 515; Werba 1982: 223-31 and 1997: 
168) prefers a -ru-derivation from the Indo-Aryan root *(s)kau- ‘to humiliate’ and 
translates ‘humiliator of the enemy in verbal contest’. 

Other scholars analyzed OP Ku-u-r(u)-u-5, Kuru’ (Gk. Kópoc and Kūpog) as an 
Iranian name meaning ‘the young one, child’ (Abayev 1965: 286—91 and 1975: 7; 
Szemerényi 1977: 13—15; Cheung 2004: 133 and n. 4; cf. also Mayrhofer 1979: 
II/24). Reference was made to Oss. i-gur-un, ‘to be born’ and kur, ‘young bull’ on 
the one hand and Kurdish kur ‘son, little boy’ on the other hand. 

Finally, Skalmowski (2000—2005: 70—72) proposes that Kuruš is a borrowing 
from Olnd Kūru-, which in his eyes is related to the root kr- ‘to do, accomplish’. 

Recent research, however, has revealed some indications supporting an Elamite 
name. The Babylonian and Elamite transcriptions of OP Ku-u-r(u)-u-s all end in 
/aš/. A spelling Ku-ru-uš is nowhere attested. This indicates that Kuraš is in all like- 
lihood the original form. As El. names may end in /uš/, bv. Hutelutuš-Inšušinak, it 
would be awkward if the Elamite scribes would change an original Kuruš into Ku- 
raš.*! It is much more to be expected that the Persians remodeled a form that was 
strange in their eyes, Kuraš (Iranian has no nominatives in /aš/), to Kurus. 

The name is already attested in texts dating from the pre-Achaemenid period: 
Kūr-dš (NCT 72:3; Ur III, cf. Zadok 1994: 33); ™Ku-ur-ra-si (VS 3 55:14; Neo- 
Babylonian). 


48. Attested in Achaemenid Elamite as "*"Ba-ki-if (PF 45:7, 1952:7; PENN 754:4). Cf. Tavernier 2007a: 
524 (5.5.1.10). 

49. Spelled "*Su-un-ki-ba-ku-i$, which is an error for "*Su-un-ki-ba-ki-is. 

50. Also attested in Achaemenid Elamite (CMa; DB i 40, ii 3, 50, 58, 93; DBb 2; DBh 4; DMb). 

51. Hinz (1976: 52—53) explains this by assuming that Elamite scribes regarded Cyrus as a foreign ruler. El. 
Kuruš would mean ‘he cherished’, while Kura$ would mean ‘he burned’. Because of this, the Elamite scribes 
changed Kuruš into Kuraš. The theory is hardly tenable. Since the Persians and the Elamites had lived for a long 
time in mutual contact, the Elamites most likely would not have considered Cyrus as a foreign ruler. 
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Cyrus never used the title “king of Persia.” His usual title was “king of Ansan,” 
which suits very well the Neo-Elamite royal titles (Miroschedji 1985: 296—99; Vallat 
1997: 426-27). 

Kuras is thus probably an Elamite name, although it is still possible that originally 
there were two names, OP Kuru§ and El. Kura’, which the Elamite scribes confused 
due to folk etymology, as a result of which they maintained Kuras (EIW: 531; Zadok 
1991: 237). 

* Attestations: (1) ["K]u-ras: PFS 93*:1. 
. (2) *"Kur-rdš: MDP 9 98:rev.1. 


2.3.3.1.4. Lašimarti: Scheil (1907: 28) assumes that this is an Iranian name, but this is not prob- 
able (EIW: 817). Mar-ti also occurs in the surely Elamite names Akšimarti (Kal. 10) 
and *"Kam-me-mar-ti (MDP 9 169:rev.11). 
* Attestations: BE La-Si-mar-ti: MDP 9 24:rev.1, 153:rev.2. 


2.3.3.1.5. Mankanunu: Elamite name (EIW: 871) because of the repetition of the last syllable. 
Zadok (1983: 118) connects this Elamite spelling with MP vang ‘voice’. 
* Attestation: Man-ka,-nu-nu: MDP 11 301:7. 


2.3.3.1.6. Mardudu: Elamite hypocoristic from mardu ‘star’ (Zadok 1977: 77; EIW: 879). Cf. 
the anthroponym "*Mar-du-nu-kas (MDP 9 145:10). 
Elsewhere, Zadok (1983: 103) considers it to be a derivation of Olr. mrta- ‘dead’. 
* Attestation: BEMar-du-du: MDP 9 80:10. 


2.3.3.1.7. Unukaka: Elamite name T was treated with care” (EIW: 1239). 
According to Zadok (1984a: 388) Unukaka stands for *Hunu-ka-ka-, a hypocoristic 
of *Hunu- ‘little son”, with an Elamite reduplication of the last syllable. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely that Persians would use such Elamite features to make their own names 
(EIW: 1239). 
* Attestations: "EU ni-ka,-kas: MDP 9 37:5 ([U]-), 38:2, 103:6, 120:9, 123:10. 


2.3.3.2. Loanwords 


2.3.3.2.1. Matak: certainly an Elamite passive participle of a verb mat- (Jusifov 1963: 248; Val- 
lat 1993: 161; Henkelman 2003a: 202—5). 
Hinz (1987: 129) believes to have found an Iranian word *Māda-ka-, a -ka-exten- 
sion of *Mada- ‘Median’ (EIW: 857). 
* Attestations: (1) Ma-da-ad-da-ak: MDP 9 142:7—8 ([Ma]-da-). 


. (2) Ma-da-ak: MDP 9 108:rev.2, 139:rev.4, 160:10, rev.2 ([Ma]-da-a[k]), 
281:23. 
. (3) Ma-da-ak-ka4: MDP 9 139:rev.5—6. 


2.3.3.2.2. Maktap: The context and orthography make it very probable that one is dealing with 
a genuine Elamite word (Henkelman 2003a: 201-2).52 
Scheil (1907: 21) and Hinz (1987: 129) believe that this word denotes Mada- ‘Me- 
dian’, followed by an Elamite plural ending. 
* Attestations: BE Ma-ak-tap (pl): MDP 9 14:1, 111:2, 176:2, 227:2 ([P*FMļa-ak-tap- 
pé-na). 


52. All other Elamite (as well as Mesopotamian) occurrences of “Media” are spelled without -k-. 
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3. Linguistic Study of Neo-Elamite Iranica 


3.1. Elamite 


3.1.1. Phonology of Elamite 

Elamite phonology is still not very well known, and more studies on it are highly desirable. 
It is not the intention of this article to present a study on the phonology of the Elamite lan- 
guage but to offer a useful framework for studying the Elamo-Iranian transpositions. 

Below is a table of the Elamite phonemes, as they are generally believed to have existed. 
Other tables are to be found in the studies by Paper (1955: 36, whose approach is minimalistic), 
Steve (1992: 14, also postulating /£/ and /Z/), Khačikyan (1995: 108), and Stolper (2004: 14, 
wondering about the existence of /9/). 


Vowels 
open closed 
front e i 
back a u 


Consonants and sonants 


plosives fricatives affr. sonants 

fortis | lenis fortis lenis lat. vibr. nasal 
labial p p (b) |forv m, m'(?) 
dental t t (d) s s” (z) c r n, n'(?) 
velar k K (g) 
alveo-palatal $ c 
alveolar l 
laryngal (h) 
lateral 
retroflex 11 rr 


3.1.2. The Neo-Elamite Renderings of Iranian Names 


3.1.2.1. Semi-Directly Transmitted Iranica 


Elamite | Old Ir. Elamite | Old Ir. 

sign phoneme(s) | Examples sign phoneme(s) | Examples 
ag/k -/x/- *Uvaxštra- mi /mi/- * Midra- 

ah 0 *x$aca- nu -/nī/- *Mrdunīš 
bar /pār/- *Pārsa- pe/pi /pī/- *pīru- 

da -/da/ *Māda-, *Sugda- ra fral- *Raxā- 

du -/du/- * Mrdunīš ra -/ra/ *MiOra-, *Uvaxstra- 
i$ -/š/- *Uvaxstra- šā -/ca/ *x$aca- 

i$ -/š/ *Mrdunīš šā /xša/- *xšaca- 

ka, -/xā/ *Raxā- šu /su/- *Sugda- 
ma /mā/- *Māda- tur -hr/- *Uvaxstra- 
ma /uva/- *Uvax$tra- ud/ut -/0/- *Mi0ra- 
mar /mr/- *Mrdunis ug/uk -/g/- *Sugda- 
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3.1.2.2. Indirectly Transmitted Iranica 


Elamite sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) | Examples 


a-a lail- *Aina-, *Ainaka-, *Ainar- 

a-a -lyal- *Kofayana- 

a-a *Gomaya-, *Gosaya-, *Nixšaya-, *Oraya- 
ab/ap *Xšaparap- 

ad/at *Datayana-, *Dayāta-, *Nāmāta-, *Patirapa-, *Rdata- 
ad/at *Hadaspa- 

ad/at *Datayana- 

ad/at *Hva0ris 

ag/ak *Ainaka-, *Paka-, *Rmaka-, *Sakideva- 
ag/ak *Bagbadu-, *Bagbazu-, *Bagrapa- 

ag/ak *Haxavada-, *Haxidata- 

ag/ak *Dādayak- 

am * Augafarnā 

am *Hamfris 

am *Bamkaca-, *Kamna- 

an *manpan-, *Vananta- 

an *Pādrān- 

as *Madāna- 

as * Aspavika- 

as *Hadaspa-, *Madaspa- 

as *Pādrān-, *Ropa0ka- 

ba *Bagbadu-, *Bagbazu-, *Bagrapa-, *Baxti- 
ba *Bama-, *Bamkaca- 

ba *Bagbadu-, *Bagbazu- 

ba *Kofayana- 

ba *Patirapa- 

ba *Xšaparap- 

ba *Bagrapa-, *Hadāspa-, *Mādāspa-, *Patirapa- 
ba *Pāyuna- 

ba *Rēpāda-, *Ropādka- 

ban/pan *Krpānmā 

ban/pan *mānpān- 

bar *Vēzbara- 

bar * Augafarnā 

be *Hamfris 

be *Nāfēca- 

bu/pu *@rabuka- 

bu/pu *Hamfnis 

bu/pu -/pa/- (before /v/) * Aspavika- 

bu/pu -/pa/- (before /v/) *Spavama- 

da -/da/- *Gaudamana, *Mazdara-, *Rdata-, *Vidamana 
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Elamite sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) | Examples 

da /da/- *Datayana- 

da -/da/- * Haxidāta- 

da -/ta/- * Hidavanta- 

da -/ta/ *Cirvanta-, *Dayata-, *Haxidata-, *Hidavanta-, *Nāmāta-, 
*Rdata-, *Spākrta-, *Vananta-, *Vrzvanta-, *Zāta- 

du -/du/ *Bagbadu- 

du -/tu/- *Vantuka- 

ge/gi /gil- *Gītiya- 

gur -/kr/- *Spākrta- 

ha 0 *Payuna- 

ha lal- *Ama-, *Arina- 

he/hi /hi/- * Hidavanta-, *Hi0ika- 

hu 0 *Rēpāda-, *RopaOka- 

hu -/hu/- *Gauhuvara- 

1 ñl- *Īramanā 

1 lyu/- *Yuvataka- 

la -/ya/- *Dātāyana- 

la -/ya/ *Gitiya-, *Madiya- 

la -/yā/- *Dayāta- 

ib/ip 0 *Kofayana-, *Krpanma 

id/it /0/- *@rabuka-, *Oraya- 

ig/ik 0 * Aspavika-, *Gītika- 

īr -/r/- *Cirvanta-, *Karki- 

ir -/r/ * Ainar- 

ir /r/- *Rdata-, *Rmaka-, *rmatam 

is/iz 0 *(H)ubiza-, *Nāfēca-, *Teza- 

iš 0 *Gosaya-, *Madiya-, Ropada- 

18 /s/- *Spakrta-, *Spavama- 

is -/s/- *Veskama- 

is -izl- *Vezbara- 

ka, -lgal- *Augafarna 

ka, -/ga/ *Brga-, *(H)ubrga- 

ka, -/ga/- *Vaigana- 

ka, /ka/- *Karki-, *Katan-, *Kamna- 

ka, -/ka/- *Bāmkaca- 

ka, -/ka/ *Ainaka-, *Aspavika-, *Gauciraka-, *Gaurēvika-, *Gitika-, 
*Hidika-, *Pāka-, *Ropa0ka-, *Rmaka-, *Yuvataka- 

ka, /ka/- *Kara-, *Kārāsa- 

ka, -/ka/- *Veskama- 

ka, -/xa/- * Haxāvada- 

kam /gau/- *Gauciraka-, *Gaudamana, *Gauhuvara-, *Gaurévika- 

ke/ki /gil- *Gītika- 

ke/ki -/gi/- *Dargiš 
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Elamite sign 


Old Ir. phoneme(s) | Examples 


ke/ki -/ki/- *Sakidēva- 

ke/ki -/ki/ *Karki- 

ke/ki -/xi/- *Haxidata- 

ku /go/- *Gomaya-, *Gosaya- 

ku -/ka/ *Orābuka-, *Vantuka- 

ku /kē/- *Kēfāyana- 

kur /kr/- *Krmi-, *Krpānmā 

kur /xvar/- *Xvar0is 

ma /(h)uva/- *(H)uvataxša- 

ma /hv/- * Hvādriš 

ma /ma/- *Manuša-, *Madāna-, *Madiya- 

ma -/ma/- *Rmaka- 

ma -/ma/ *Ama-, *Bama-, *Spavama-, *Veskama- 

ma -/mā/- *Gomaya- 

ma -/mā/ *Krpānmā 

ma /va/- *Vananta- 

ma -/val- *Gauhuvara-, *Haxāvada- 

ma -/va/ *Sakidēva- 

ma -/vā/- *Yuvātaka- 

ma-a /vai/- *Vaigana- 

mad/mat /hvād/- * Hvādriš 

mad/mat /mād/- *Mādāspa- 

mad/mat -/māt/- *rmātam 

mad/mat /ma6/- * Madāsa- 

man -/man/- *Gaudamanā, *Iramana, *Vidamana 

man /van/- *Vantuka- 

mar /vr/- *Vrzvanta- 

maš /maz/- * Mazdara- 

mi -/mi/ *Krmi- 

mi /vel- *Vēskāma-, *Vēzbara- 

mi -/vi/- * Aspavika-, *Gaurēvika- 

mi /vil- *Vidamana 

na /na/- * Nariš 

na -/na/- *Ainaka-, *Ainar-, *Vananta- 

na -/na/ *Aina-, *Arina-, *Dātāyana-, *Kamna-, *Kēfāyana-, 
*Madāna-, *Pāyuna-, *Vaigāna- 

na /nā/- *Nāfēca-, *Nāmāta- 

na -/nā/ * Augafarnā, *Gaudamana, *Īramanā, *Vidamana 

nab/nap /nap/- *Naptaka- 

nu /ni/- *Nixšaya- 

nu -/nu/- * Manuša- 

pa lpa/- *Pāka-, *Pa0ran- 

pe/pi -/bi/- *(H)ubiza- 
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Elamite sign 


Old Ir. phoneme(s) | Examples 


pe/pi -/f/- *Hamfris 

pír /br/- *Brga- 

pír -/br/- *(H)ubrga- 

ra -/ra/- *Gauciraka-, *Iramana 
ra -/rā/- *Kārāsa-, *Pādrān-, *Orābuka-, *Orāya- 
rāb -/rap/- *Bagrapa-, *Patirapa- 
rāb *Xšaparap- 

re/ri *Gaurevika- 

re/ri * Arina-, *Hva0ris, * Nariš 
re/ri *Hamfris 

ru *Krpanma 

ru *Rēpāda-, “Ropibka- 
si *Cirvanta- 

su *Vrzvanta- 

šā *Sakidēva- 

šā *Karasa-, *Madāsa- 

šā *Gosaya-, *Nixšaya- 

šā *(H)uvataxsa-, * Manuša- 
šā -/0a/ *Ropada- 

sá -/03/- *Madāna- 

še-ak -/0ayak/ *Dādayak- 

Si -/01/- *Madiya- 

šu -/zu/ *Bagbāzu- 

tak -/tak/- *Yuvataka- 

tak -/tax/- * (H)uvataxša- 

tam, -/tam/ *rmatam 

tan -/tana/ *Katan- 

tas /da0/- *Dādayak- 

taš -/[0as/- *Maasa- 

te -/dé/- *Sakidéva- 

te Itel- *Tēža- 

ti /da/- (before /y/) *Dayāta- 

ti -/ti/- *Gītika-, *Gītiya-, *Patirapa- 
ti -/ti/ *Baxti- 

ti -/01/- *Xvardiš 

tū -/01/- * Hidika- 

tuk *Naptaka- 

tur *Dargis 

ü *(H)ubiza-, *(H)ubrga- 
ü *Payuna- 

ud/ut *Gitiya-, *Katan- 
ug/uk *@rabuka-, *Vantuka- 


ug/uk 


*Nixiaya- 
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Elamite sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) | Examples 


uh 0 *Ropaa-, *Ropa0ka- 
um 0 *Krpanma 

um /ham/- *Hamfris 

un -/va(m)/- *Spavama- 

un -/van/- *Cirvanta-, * Hidavanta-, *Vrzvanta- 
us/uz 0 * Gauciraka- 

za -/ca/- *Bāmkaca-, * Nāfēca- 
za /zal- *Zata- 

za -/zal *(H)ubiza- 

za -lzal *Tēža- 

zi -/ci/- * Gauciraka- 


3.1.2.3. Commentary 


3.1.2.3.1. VC-signs 

VC-signs are often used to geminate a consonant in order to make a spelling comply with 
the Reiner-test (cf. 3.4.3.6). Sometimes, they merely indicate a consonant, mostly in final po- 
sition: AD/AT for /t/ (*Datayana-), AG/AK for /k/ (*Da0ayak-), AN for /n/ (*Pa6ran-), IR for /r/ 
(*Ainar-), 18 for /š/ (as ending of the nom. sg.; *Hamfris, *Hvādriš, *Mrdunīš, *Naris, *Xvar- 
Gi). 

In other cases, this consonant is part of a cluster: AD/AT for /0/ (*Hvādriš, *Orabuka-, 
*@raya-), AG/AK for /g/ (*Bagbadu-, *Bagbāzu-, *Bagrapa-), and for /x/ (*Baxti-, *Uvaxstra-), 
AN for /n/ (*manpan), AS for /0/ (*Pa0ran-, *Ropa0ka-), 1R for /r/ (*Karki-), 18 for /s/ (*Spa- 
vama-, *Veskama-), /$/ (*Uvaxstra-) and /z/ (*Vezbara-), UD/UT for /0/ (*Midra-), UG/UK for 
/g/ (*Sugda-) and /x/ (*NixSaya-). 

They only rarely serve to render a VC-sequence, and in these cases always appear in initial 
position: AD/AT for /had/ (*Hadaspa-), AG/AK for /hax/ (*Haxavada- and *Haxidata-), AS for 
las/ (*Aspavika-) and /as/ (*Hadaspa-, *Madaspa-). 


3.1.2.3.2. am 
In the name *Augafarna AM renders /au/-, a transposition not known in Achaemenid Elam- 


ite, where /au/- is represented by ha-u or v. 


3.1.2.3.3. H-signs 

The Old and Middle Elamite phoneme /h/ lost its phonemic value during the Neo-Elamite 
period, independently from its position in the word (Reiner 1969: 72; Grillot-Susini and 
Roche 1987: 10; Stolper 2004: 71), e.g., hiyan > iyan (initial position), dahip > daip (middle po- 
sition), huttah > hutta (final position). Nevertheless the h-signs remained in use during the Neo- 
Elamite and Achaemenid periods and were also used in Elamite renderings of Old Iranian 
proper names. They could be used for various purposes. 

First of all, they render the Iranian phoneme /h/, e.g., *"Kam-hu-ma-ra for *Gauhuvara-. 
Second, they may denote the initial vowel: ""Ha-ma for * Ama- and "* Ha-ri-na for *Arina-. Fi- 
nally they are used to indicate the lengthening of the vowels. Examples are *Payuna- (**Ba-ha- 
ú-na), *Ropa0a- (*Ru-hu-ba-[ás-be-ra| and "ERu-uh-ba-is-$4-ir-[ra-be-ib]-ba) and *Ropa0ka- 
(*Ru-hu-ba-ds-[ka4| and ""Ru-uh-[ba]-ás kay). 
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These purposes are the same as the purposes for which they are used in Achaemenid Elamite 
transcriptions of Iranian names and words. Examples of the first category are Anahita- (4An- 
na-hi-ud-da), Daha- (5 Da-ha), *Dahima- (*^-Da-hi-ma), hata (ha-iz-za), Harauvatiš (^ Har-ra- 
u-ma-ti-is), Haxāmanišiya (* Ha-ak-ka4-man-nu-si-ia), *Henaka- ("^-He-na-ak-ka,), etc. 

To the second category belong Abirāduš ("Ha-pi-ra-du-is), Acina- ("Ha-Sizna), *Ākē- 
faciya- (“SHa-ku-pi-zi-ia), anāmaka- (*ha-na-ma-ak-kas), apadāna- (Sha-ba-da-na), āranjanam 
(ha-ra-an-za-na-um), Arakadriš (*"*Ha-rdk-ka,-tar-ri-i$), etc. 

Vowel lengthening is indicated by h-signs (cf. Hinz, apud Mayrhofer 1972: 53 n.4) in, inter 
alia, *Abüya- ("""Ab-bu-hi-ia-is), artācā (ir-da-ha-zí), *Cigarba- ("*Zf-is-$d-har-ba), *Dātīš 
("^ Da-ti(?)-hu-is), *Narēca- (P^ Na-re-he-ez-za), piru- (pi-hi-ra-um), *Ta(h)marba- (“^ Tams- 
ma-har-ba) and *upavatgu- (uk-ba-ha-hu-ut-ku-is). 

In Achaemenid Elamite h-signs are also used to denote /yu/, a sequence that cuneiform 
could not easily render. This use of /i-signs is not attested in the Neo-Elamite texts, but with 
only two examples of Ir. /yu/ in Neo-Elamite, it is impossible to draw general conclusions from 
this. Achaemenid Elamite examples of this kind of spellings are dahyu- (da-a-hu-), *Ham- 
manyu- (El. -nu-hu), etc. 


3.1.2.3.4. I 
Once 1 stands for Ir. /yu/: *Yuvātaka- = "*I-ma-tak-ka,. Achaemenid Elamite examples of 
this transposition are "^'J-ma-a-za (*Yuvaica-) and "^T-ma-ak-ka, (* Yuvaka-). 


3.1.2.3.5. Mad/mat 

This value of KUR is only attested in the Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid periods. It was con- 
firmed by Jusifov (1963: 204, 224, and 242; also Harmatta apud Mayrhofer 1973a: 114), who 
connected the Neo-Elamite spelling ir-kuk-tamg; with Achaemenid Elamite ir-ma-tamg, result- 
ing in a reading ir-mat-tam4 ‘estate’. This form renders Ir. *rmatam, the nom. sg. of *rmáta- 'es- 
tate’ (König 1938: 75; Herzfeld 1938: 53, 125 and 1968: 334; Cameron 1948: 42; Hallock 1969: 
704; Hinz 1973: 61—62 and 1975: 206; Schmitt 1974: 106; Tavernier 2007a: 447 [4.4.12.10]). 

In the Achaemenid period it is attested once in the rendering of an Iranian theonym: *Span- 
tārmatiš (Razmjou 1997—98: 6—9 and 2001: 8—10; Tavernier 2007a: 98 [4.1.6]; cf. Av. Spanta 
Ārmaiti-, MP Spandarmad and NP Isfandarmad) is spelled ^" I ban-da-ra-mat-ti-it.5? It is 
noteworthy and surprising that Steve (1992: 106) does not mention this value in his syllabary. 


3.1.2.3.6. Su 

Su one time renders /zu/ (*Bagbazu- = *"Ba-ag-ba-šu), a transposition not attested in 
Achaemenid Elamite renderings of Old Iranian names and words, where su is used to denote 
/zu/. The transposition is, however, acceptable, because of the various Achaemenid examples 


of SA rendering /za/ and $1 rendering /zi/. 


3.1.2.3.7. Tu 
Once this sign renders /0i/: *Hidika- (°*Hi-ti-ka,). In this case TÚ was most likely pro- 
nounced /ti/. 


53. Attested in PFNN 2200:3—4, 2206:2—3, 2211:5, 2290:2, 2337:1—2, 2370:1. Hinz and Koch (EIW: 786) 
propose *Spantara-grdya- ‘chapel’. 
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3.2. General Tables of the Neo-Elamite — Iranian Transpositions 


3.2.1. Based on the Elamite Cuneiform Signs 


El. sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) Examples 

a-a /ai/- *Aina-, *Ainaka-, *Ainar- 

a-a -/yal- *Kēfāyana- 

a-a -lyal *Gomaya-, *Gosaya-, *Oraya-, *Nixšaya- 
ab/ap 0 *X$aparap- 

ad/a 0 *Datayana-, *Dayata-, *Namata-, *Patirapa-, *Rdata- 
ad/a /had/- *Hadaspa- 

ad/a -/t/- *Dātāyana- 

ad/a -/0/- *Hva0ris 

ag/ak 0 *Ainaka-, *Paka-, *Rmaka-, *Sakidéva- 
ag/ak -/g/- *Bagbadu-, *Bagbazu-, *Bagrapa- 
ag/ak /hax/- *Haxavada-, *Haxidata- 

ag/ak -/k/ *Dādayak- 

ag/ak -/x/- *Baxti-, *Uvaxstra- 

ah 0 *x$aca- 

am /au/- * Augafarna 

am /ham/- *Hamfris 

am -/m/- *Bamkaca-, *Kamna- 

an -/n/- *mānpān-, *Vananta- 

an -/n/ *Pādrān- 

as 0 * Madāna- 

as /as/- * Aspavika- 

as -/ās/- *Hadaspa-, *Madaspa- 

as -/0/- *Pādrān-, *Rēpādka- 

ba /ba/- *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu-, *Bagrapa-, *Baxti- 
ba /bā/- *Bāma-, *Bāmkaca- 

ba -/bā/- *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu- 

ba -/fā/- *Kofayana- 

ba /pa/- *Patirapa- 

ba -/pa/- *Xšaparap- 

ba -/pa/ *Bagrapa-, *Hadāspa-, *Mādāspa-, *Patirapa- 
ba lpa/- *Payuna- 

ba -/pa/- *Ropada-, *Ropaka- 

ban/pan -/pān/- *Krpānmā 

ban/pan -/pān/ *mānpān- 

bar -/bar/- *Vēzbara- 

bar -/far/- *Augafarna 

bar /par/- *Parsa- 

be -/f/- *Hamfris 

be -/fe/- *Nāfēca- 

bu/pu -/bu/- *@rabuka- 

bu/pu -It]- *Hamfris 
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El. sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) Examples 

bu/pu -/pa/- (before /v/) * Aspavika- 

bu/pu -/pa/- (before /v/) *Spavama- 

da -/da/- *Gaudamana, *Mazdara-, *Rdata-, *Vidamana 

da -/da/ *Māda-, *Sugda- 

da /dā/- *Dātāyana- 

da -/da/- * Haxidāta- 

da -/ta/- * Hidavanta- 

da -/ta/ *Cirvanta-, *Dayāta-, *Haxidāta-, *Hidavanta-, *Nāmāta-, 
*Rdata-, *Spakrta-, *Vananta-, *Vrzvanta-, *Zata- 

du -/du/- *Mrdunis 

du -/du/ *Bagbadu- 

du -/tu/- *Vantuka- 

ge/gi /gi/- *Gitiya- 

gur -/kr/- *Spākrta- 

ha 0 *Payuna- 

ha lal- *Ama-, *Arina- 

he/hi /hi/- * Hidavanta-, *Hi0ika- 

hu 0 *Rēpāda-, *RopaOka- 

hu -/hu/- *Gauhuvara- 

1 ñl- *Īramanā 

1 lyu/- *Yuvataka- 

la -/ya/- *Dātāyana- 

la -lyal *Madiya-, *Gitiya- 

la -/yal- *Dayata- 

ib/ip 0 *Kofayana-, *Krpānmā 

id/it /0/- *Orabuka-, *Oraya- 

ig/ik 0 * Aspavika-, *Gitika- 

ir -/r/- *Cirvanta-, *Karki- 

ir -/r/ * Ainar- 

ir /r/- *R data-, *Rmaka-, *rmatam 

is/iz 0 *(H)ubīza-, *Nāfēca-, *Teza- 

i$ 0 *Gosaya-, *Madiya-, Ropada- 

iš /s/- *Spakrta-, *Spavama- 

iš -/s/- *Vēskāma- 

iš -/$/- *Uvaxstra- 

is -/š/ *Dargiš, *Hamfris, *Hvādriš, *Mrdunis, *Naris, *Xvardiš 

iš -/z/- *Vezbara- 

ka, -/ga/- * Augafarnā 

ka, -lga/ *Brga-, *(H)ubrga- 

ka, -/ga/- *Vaigana- 

ka, /ka/- *Karki-, *Katān-, *Kamna- 

ka, -/ka/- *Bāmkaca- 

ka, -/ka/ * Ainaka-, *Aspavika-, *Gauciraka-, *Gaurevika-, *Gitika-, 
*Hi0ika-, Ropadaka-, *Pāka-, *Rmaka-, *Yuvataka- 

ka, /ka/- *Kara-, *Kārāsa- 
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El. sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) Examples 

kay -/ka/- *Vēskāma- 

ka, -/xa/- *Haxavada- 

kay -/xa/ *Raxa- 

kam /gau/- *Gauciraka-, *Gaudamana, *Gauhuvara-, *Gaurévika- 
ke/ki /gi/- *Gitika- 

ke/ki -/gi/- *Dargiš 

ke/ki -/ki/- *Sakidēva- 

ke/ki -/ki/ *Karki- 

ke/ki -/xi/- * Haxidāta- 

ku /go/- *Gomaya-, *Gosaya- 

ku -/ka/ *Vantuka- 

ku /ko/- *Kofayana- 

kur /kr/- *Krmi-, *Krpanma 

kur /xvar/- * Xvar0is 

ma /(h)uva/- *(H)uvataxsa- 

ma /hva/- * Hvādriš 

ma /ma/- *Manuša-, *Madāna-, *Madiya- 
ma -/ma/- *Rmaka- 

ma -/ma/ *Ama-, *Bāma-, *Spavama-, *Vēskāma- 
ma /mā/- *Māda-, *mānpān- 

ma -/mā/- *Gomaya- 

ma -/ma/ *Krpanma 

ma /uva/- * Uvaxstra- 

ma /va/- *Vananta- 

ma -/va/- *Gauhuvara-, *Haxāvada- 
ma -/va/ *Sakidēva- 

ma -/vā/- *Yuvātaka- 

ma-a /vai/- *Vaigāna- 

mad/mat /hva0/- *Hva0ris 

mad/mat /mad/- *Madaspa- 

mad/mat -/mat/- *rmatam 

mad/mat /ma0/- * Madāsa- 

man -/man/- *Gaudamanā, *Iramana, *Vīdamanā 
man /van/- *Vantuka- 

mar /mr/- *Mrdunīš 

mar /vr/- *Vrzvanta- 

mas /maz/- * Mazdara- 

mi /mi/- *Mi0ra- 

mi -/mi/ *Krmi- 

mi /vel- *Vēskāma-, *Vezbara- 

mi -/vi/- * Aspavika-, *Gaurevika- 

mi /vil- *Vidamana 

na /na/- * Nariš 

na -/na/- * Ainaka-, *Ainar-, *Vananta- 
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El. sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) Examples 

na -/na/ *Aina-, *Arina-, *Dātāyana-, *Kamna-, *Kēfāyana-, 
*Madāna-, *Pāyuna-, *Vaigāna- 

na /nā/- *Nāfēca-, *Nāmāta- 

na -/nā/ * Augafarnā, *Gaudamana, *Tramana, *Vidamana 

nab/nap /nap/- *Naptaka- 

nu /ni/- *NixSaya- 

nu -/ni/- *Mrdunis 

nu -/nu/- * Manuša- 

pa lpa/- *Paka-, *Pādrān- 

pe/pi -/bi/- *(H)ubiza- 

pe/pi -/f/- *Hamfris 

pe/pi /pī/- *pīru- 

pir /br/- *Brga- 

pir -/br/- *(H)ubrga- 

ra /ra/- *Raxā- 

ra -/ra/- *Gauciraka-, *Īramanā 

ra -/ra/ *Gauhuvara-, *Kāra-, *Mazdara-, *Midra-, *Uvaxstra-, 
*Vēzbara- 

ra -/ra/- *Karasa-, *Pādrān-, *Orabuka-, *Oraya- 

ráb -/rap/- *Bagrapa-, *Patirapa- 

rab -/rap/ *Xšaparap- 

re/ri -/rē/- *Gaurēvika- 

re/ri -/ri/- * Arina-, *Hva0ris, *Naris 

re/ri -lrī/- *Hamfris 

ru 0 *Krpanma 

ru -/rē/- *Ropa0a-, *Rēpādka- 

si /ci/- *Cirvanta- 

su -/zal- *Vrzvanta- 

šā -/ca/ *xšaca- 

šā /sal- *Sakidēva- 

šā -/sa/ *Kārāsa-, * Madāsa- 

šā -/ša/- *Gosaya-, *Nixšaya- 

šā -/ša/ *(H)uvataxia-, *Manuša- 

šā -/0a/ *Ropa0a- 

šā -/0ā/- * Madāna- 

šā Ixša/- *xšaca-, *Xšaparap- 

še-ak -/0ayak/ *Dādayak- 

Si -/01/- *Madiya- 

šu /su/- *Sugda- 

šu -[zu/ *Bagbazu- 

tak -/tak/- *Yuvataka- 

tak -/tax/- *(H)uvataxša- 

tam, -/tam/ *rmatam 

tan -/tana/ *Katan- 

tas /da0/- *Dādayak- 
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El. sign Old Ir. phoneme(s) Examples 

tas -/0as/- * Madāsa- 

te -/dē/- *Sakideva- 

te /tē/- *Tēža- 

ti /da/- (before /y/) *Dayāta- 

ti -/ti/- *Gītika-, *Gītiya-, *Patirapa- 
ti -/ti/ *Baxti- 

ti -/0i/- *Xvardiš 

tū -/01/- * Hidika- 

tuk -/tak/- *Naptaka- 

tur /dar/- *Dargis 

tur -/tr/- *Uvaxstra- 

ü /(b)u/- *(H)ubiza-, *(H)ubrga- 
ü -/yul- *Payuna- 

ud/ut 0 *Gitiya-, *Katan- 
ud/ut -/0/- *Mi0ra- 

ug/uk 0 *@rabuka-, *Vantuka- 
ug/uk -/g/- *Sugda- 

ug/uk -Ixl- * Nixšaya- 

uh 0 *Ropada-, *Ropa0ka- 
um 0 *Krpanma 

um /ham/- *Hamfris 

un -/vā(m)/- *Spāvāma- 

un -/van/- *Cirvanta-, * Hidavanta-, *Vrzvanta- 
us/uz 0 *Gauciraka- 

Za -/ca/ *Bāmkaca-, * Nāfēca- 
za -/zal *(H)ubiza- 

za /zal- *Zata- 

za -Izal *Tēža- 

zi -/cil- *Gauciraka- 


3.2.2. Based on the Old Iranian Phonemes 


Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

0 ab/ap *Xšaparap- 

0 ad/at *Datayana-, *Dayata-, *Namata-, *Patirapa-, *Rdata- 
0 ag/ak * Ainaka-, *Pāka-, *Rmaka-, *Sakideva- 
0 ah *x$aca- 

0 as * Madāna- 

0 ha *Payuna- 

0 hu *Rēpāda-, *RopaOka- 

0 ib/ip *Kofayana-, *Krpanma 

0 ig/ik * Aspavika-, *Gītika- 

0 is/iz *(H)ubiza-, *Nāfēca-, *Teza- 

0 


*Gosaya-, *Madiya-, Ropada- 
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Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

0 ru *Krpanma 

0 ud/ut *Gitiya-, *Katan- 

0 ug/uk *@rabuka-, *Vantuka- 

0 uh *Ropada-, *Ropa0ka- 

0 um *Krpanma 

0 us/uz *Gauciraka- 

lal- ha *Ama-, *Arina- 

/ai/- a-a *Aina-, *Ainaka-, *Ainar- 
/as/- aš * Aspavika- 

-/ās/- as *Hadaspa-, *Madaspa- 
/au/- am *Augafarna 

/ba/- ba *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu-, *Bagrapa-, *Baxti- 
/ba/- ba *Bama-, *Bāmkaca- 
-/bā/- ba *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu- 
-/bar/- bar *Vezbara- 

-/bi/- pe/pi *(H)ubiza- 

/br/- pir *Brga- 

-/br/- pir *(H)ubrga- 

-/bu/- bu/pu *Orābuka- 

-/ca/ za *Bāmkaca-, *Nāfēca- 
/ci/- si *Cirvanta- 

-/ci/- zi *Gauciraka- 

-lça/ šā *xšaca- 

-/da/ da *Haxāvada-, *Māda-, *Sugda- 
-/da/- da *Gaudamanā, *Mazdara-, *Rdata-, *Vīdamanā 
/dā/- da *Dātāyana- 

/da/- (before /y/) ti *Dātāyana- 

-/da/- da *Haxidata- 

/dar/- tur *Dargiš 

/dā0/- taš *Dādayak- 

-/de/- te *Sakideva- 

-/du/- du * Mrdunīš 

-/du/ du *Bagbadu- 

-/f/- be *Hamfris 

-It]- pe/pi *Hamfris 

-/f/- bu/pu *Hamfris 

-/fa/- ba *Kofayana- 

-/far/- bar *Augafarna 

-/fē/- be *Nāfēca- 

-/g/- ag/ak *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu-, *Bagrapa- 
-/g/- ug/uk *Sugda- 

-/ga/- ka, * Augafarnā 

-/gal ka, *Brga-, *(H)ubrga- 
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Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

-/gā/- kay *Vaigāna- 

/gau/- kam *Gauciraka-, *Gaudamana, *Gauhuvara-, *Gaurévika- 

Igī/- ge/gi *Gitiya- 

Igī/- ke/ki *Gītika- 

-/gi/- ke/ki *Dargiš 

/go/- ku *Gomaya-, *Gēšaya- 

/had/- ad/at *Hadaspa- 

/ham/- am *Hamfrīš 

/ham/- um *Hamfrīš 

/hax/- ag/ak *Haxavada-, *Haxidata- 

/hi/- he/hi * Hidavanta-, *Hi0ika- 

/(b)u/- ü *(H)ubiza-, *(H)ubrga- 

-/hu/- hu *Gauhuvara- 

/(b)uva/- ma * (H)uvataxša- 

/hva/- ma * Hvādriš 

/hva0/- mad/mat * Hvādriš 

ñl- i *Īramanā 

-/k/ ag/ak *Dādayak- 

/ka/- ka, *Karki-, *Katān-, *Kamna- 

-/ka/- ka, *Bamkaca- 

-/ka/ ka, * Ainaka-, *Aspavika-, *Gauciraka-, *Gaurevika-, *Gitika-, 
*Hidika-, *Paka-, Rēpādaka-, *Rmaka-, *Yuvataka- 

-/ka/ ku *Vantuka- 

/ka/- ka, *Kara-, *Kārāsa- 

-/ka/- kay *Veskama- 

-/ki/- ke/ki *Sakideva- 

-/ki/ ke/ki *Karki- 

/ko/- ku *Kofayana- 

/kr/- kur *Krmi-, *Krpanma 

-/kr/- gur *Spākrta- 

-/m/- am *Bāmkaca-, *Kamna- 

/ma/- ma *Manuša-, *Madāna-, *Madiya- 

-/ma/- ma *Rmaka- 

-/ma/ ma *Ama-, *Bāma-, *Spāvāma-, *Véskama- 

/ma/- ma *Māda-, *mānpān- 

-/ma/- ma *Gomaya- 

-/ma/ ma *Krpanma 

/mad/- mad/mat *Madaspa- 

-/man/- man *Gaudamanā, *Īramanā, *Vīdamanā 

-/māt/- mad/mat *rmātam 

/ma0/- mad/mat * Madāsa- 

/maz/- mas * Mazdara- 

/mi/- mi *Mi0ra- 
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Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

-/mi/ mi *Krmi- 

/mr/- mar * Mrdunīš 

-/n/- an *mānpān-, *Vananta- 

-/n/ an *Pādrān- 

/na/- na *Nariš 

-/na/- na *Ainaka-, *Ainar-, *Vananta- 

-/na/ na *Aina-, *Arina-, *Datayana-, *Kamna-, *Kofayana-, 
*Madāna-, *Payuna-, *Vaigana- 

/nā/- na *Nāfēca-, *Nāmāta- 

-/nā/ na * Augafarnā, *Gaudamana, *Īramanā, *Vidamana 

/nap/- nab/nap *Naptaka- 

/ni/- nu *NixSaya- 

-/nī/- nu *Mrdunīš 

-/nu/- nu * Manuša- 

/pa/- ba *Patirapa- 

-/pa/- ba *Xšaparap- 

-/pa/- (before /v/) bu/pu * Aspavika- 

-/pā/- (before /v/) bu/pu *Spāvāma- 

-/pa/ ba *Bagrapa-, *Hadāspa-, *Mādāspa-, *Patirapa- 

lpa/- ba *Paka-, *Payuna- 

lpa/- pa *Pādrān- 

-/pa/- ba *Ropada-, *Ropa0ka- 

-/pān/- ban/pan *Krpānmā 

-/pān/ ban/pan *mānpān- 

/pār/- bar *Pārsa- 

/pī/- pe/pi *pīru- 

-/r/- ir *Cirvanta-, *Karki- 

-/r/ ir * Ainar- 

/ra/- ra *Raxā- 

-/ra/- ra *Gauciraka-, *Iramana 

-/ra/ ra *Gauhuvara-, *Kāra-, *Mazdara-, *Midra-, *Uvaxstra-, 
*Vēzbara- 

-/rā/- ra *Kārāsa-, *Pādrān-, *Orabuka-, *Oraya- 

-/rap/- rāb *Bagrapa-, * Patirapa- 

-/rap/ rab *Xšaparap- 

-/rē/- re/ri *Gaurēvika- 

-/ri/- re/ri * Arina-, *Hva0ris, *Naris 

-/rī/- re/ri *Hamfris 

-Iro/- ru *Ropa0a-, *Ropa0ka- 

/r/- ir *Rdata-, *Rmaka-, *rmatam 

/s/- iš *Spākrta-, *Spāvāma- 

-/s/- n *Veskama- 

/sal- šā *Sakidēva- 
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Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

-/sa/ šā *Karasa-, *Malāsa- 

/su/- Su *Sugda- 

-/š/- iš *Uvaxštra- 

-/š/ iš *Dargis, *Hamfris, *Hvādriš, *Mrdunis, *Naris, *Xvardiš 

-/ša/- šā *Gosaya-, *Nixšaya- 

-/ša/ šā *(H)uvataxša-, *Manuša- 

-/t/- ad/at *Datayana- 

-/ta/- da * Hidavanta- 

-/ta/ da *Cirvanta-, *Dayāta-, *Haxidata-, *Hidavanta-, *Namata-, 
*Rdata-, *Spakrta-, *Vananta-, *Vrzvanta-, *Zāta- 

-/tak/- tak *Yuvataka- 

-/tak/- tuk *Naptaka- 

-/tam/ tam; *Rmātam 

-/tāna/ tan *Katan- 

-/tax/- tak * (H)uvataxša- 

/té/- te *Tēža- 

-/ti/- ti *Gītika-, *Gītiya-, *Patirapa- 

-/ti/ ti *Baxti- 

-/tr/- tur *Uvaxstra- 

-/tu/- du *Vantuka- 

/0/- id/it *@rabuka-, *Oraya- 

-/0/- ad/at * Hvādriš 

-/0/- as *Pādrān-, *Ropa0ka- 

-/0/- ud/ut *Mi0ra- 

-/0a/ šā *Ropada- 

-/0a/- šā * Madāna- 

-/0as/- taš *MaOasa- 

-/6ayak/ še-ak *Dādayak- 

-/01/- ši *Madiya- 

-/01/- ti *Xvar0is 

-/01/- tú *Hi0ika- 

Juva/- ma *Uvaxstra- 

/val- ma *Vananta- 

-/val- ma *Gauhuvara-, *Haxāvada- 

-/va/ ma *Sakidēva- 

-/vā/- ma *Yuvataka- 

/vai/- ma-a *Vaigāna- 

-/va(m)/- un *Spavama- 

/van/- man *Vantuka- 

-/van/- un *Cirvanta-, *Hidavanta-, *Vrzvanta- 

ivel- mi *Veskama-, *Vezbara- 

-/vi/- mi * Aspavika-, *Gaurevika- 

/vī/- mi *Vīdamanā 
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Old Ir. phoneme(s) El. sign Examples 

/vr/- mar *Vrzvanta- 

-/x/- ag/ak *Baxti-, *Uvaxstra- 
-/x/- ug/uk *NixSaya- 

-/xāl- kay *Haxavada- 

-/xāl kay *Raxa- 

-/xi/- ke/ki * Haxidāta- 

Ixša/- šā *xšaca-, *X$aparap- 
/xvar/- kur *Xvardiš 

-lyal- a-a *Kofayana- 

-lyal- ia *Datayana- 

-lyal a-a *Gomaya-, *Gosaya-, *Oraya-, *Nixsaya- 
-lyal ia *Gītiya-, *Madiya- 
-lyal- ia *Dayata- 

/yul- i *Yuvataka- 

-/yu/- ū *Pāyuna- 

-/z/- i$ *Vezbara- 

-[zal- su *Vrzvanta- 

-/zal za *(H)ubiza- 

[zal- za *Zāta- 

-/zu/ šu *Bagbāzu- 

-/žal za *Tēža- 


3.3. Graphic Aspects of Neo-Elamite Iranica: Broken Writings 
Both in Neo- and Achaemenid Elamite broken writings—1.e., writings of the type CV,-V,C 
(e.g., ba-if)—are attested.”* The function of these writings is most likely the rendering of 
closed syllables (e.g., du-uš = /tuš/), which, however, does not automatically presuppose a ten- 
dency toward alphabetization of the Elamite cuneiform script. The direct cause of the emer- 
gence of this type of writing is the loss of various VC-signs (e.g., AL, AR, IL, IM, UB/P, US/Z, US), 
as a result of which it became impossible to write certain CVC sequences with the combination 
CV,-V\C. 

Broken writings can be divided into two types: forced and optional. Belonging to the first 
type are the spellings required by the inventory of syllabic signs. The second type consists of 
spellings that were not required by the inventory of syllabic signs. 

Below are the spellings attested in Neo-Elamite renderings of Iranian names and words. 
Broken writings are less frequent than in Achaemenid Elamite and belong mostly to the first 
type. In the Achaemenid Elamite texts, there are more unforced broken writings than forced. 


54. Cf. Weissbach (1890: 30 and 1911: xlii), Hallock (1950: 252), Paper (1955: 9—10), Reiner (1969: 70), 
Justeson and Stephens (1994: 169), Stolper (2004: 67), and Tavernier (2004: 32—33) for more detailed descrip- 
tions of this graphic aspect of Elamite cuneiform. The role of broken writings in the Achaemenid Elamite ren- 
derings of Iranian proper names and loanwords will be discussed in Tavernier forthcoming. 
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Spelling Type Spelling | Type 
gi-ut forced mi-ut forced 
ka4-ir forced na-ib unforced 
ka¿-ut forced ri-um forced 
ku-ib forced ru-ip forced 
ku-is forced šā-ir forced 
ma-iš unforced 


3.4. Overview of the Rendering of Iranian Sounds in Neo-Elamite 


In this section, Iranian phonemes are linked with Elamite minimal graphemes. Compare 
this information to Mayrhofer's similar list concerning the Achaemenid Elamite Iranica (Mayr- 
hofer 1973a: 95—106 [= OnP]; added in the third column). Broken writings as well as CVC- 
signs are not taken into account. The sign Nu, which was also pronounced /ni/, is accordingly 


considered both an u- and i-sign. 


3.4.1. Vowels 
Ir. El. Comments Ir. El. Comments 
Mal [aO . [|521 | [4&- |(C)e-e(C) [5.2.95 
lal- HA 5:22 -fel- (C)i-i(C) 
-/al- a(C) -/i/- (C)i cf. 5.2.37—38 
-/a/- (C)a 5:2:5 -lil- (C)i-i(C) |5.2.36—37 
-/a/- C)a-a(C) |5.2.5 -Al- (C)u *Hi0ika- 
-/al- Cje before /y/; cf. 5.2.14—15 -A/ C) 
-/a/- C) before /y/; 5.2.14—15 ñl- I 
-/al- C)u before /v/; 5.2.13 -lī/- Chi 
-/al (C)a 5.2.16 -lī/- C)i-1(C) 5.2.44—45 
-/al C) -lī/- Cu *Mrdunis 
-lal (C)u -/o/- Cu cf. 5.2.87 
-fal- CJa 5.2.19—23, 26—27 -/o/- C)u-u(C) 
-/ā/- C)a-a(C) |5.2.20 lul- Ü 5.2.48 
-/āl- (C) before /y/ -/u/- (C)u 5.2.52 
-/āl- (C)u before /v/ -/ul- (C)u-u(C) | 5.2.52 
-/āl (C)a 5.2.28 -/u/- Ú 5.2.51, 53 
-/ē/- (C)e cf. 5.2.95 -/u/ (C)u 5.2.56 


3.4.1.1. Commentary: /ā/, /0/, and liil 

These vowels are rendered in a regular way. Before /y/, vowel coloring is probably the ex- 
planation for the presence of (C)e- and (C)i-signs representing /(C)a/ (*Datayana-, *Dādayak-, 
*Dayāta-), while the same aspect is also responsible for (C)u-signs rendering -/3/- before /v/ 
(* Aspavika-, *Spavama-). These types of vowel coloring are also attested in Achaemenid Elam- 
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ite renderings of Old Iranian names and words.?? Final /a/ is once (*Uvaxštra-) indicated by a 


(C)i- and twice (*Orabuka-, *Vantuka-) by a (C)u-sign. This may point to a weakened final 


vowel or to another pronunciation of -/a/, e.g., /a/. Final /a/ is always written with a (C)a-sign. 


3.4.1.2. Commentary: /ē/ and /i/ 
Elamite sometimes confuses these two vowels (Khačikyan 1998: 5; Stolper 2004: 72). This 
is reflected by the use of the combination (C)i-i(C) to write -/e/- in *Veskama- and *Vez- 


bara-. It also happens in Achaemenid Elamite. 


Proof of a possible pronunciation /(C)i/ for Nu and TÚ is given by *Mrdunīš and *Hidika- 
(cf. Tavernier 2007b: 286—89). 


3.4.2. Diphthongs 


3.4.2.1 Commentary 


Ir. El. Remarks 
/ail- a-a 

-/ail- (C)a-a 5.2.67 
lau/- AM 

-lau/- (C)am 5.2.85 


The Iranian diphthongs are rendered in the same way by the Neo-Elamite scribes as by the 


scribes of the Achaemenid period. 


3.4.3. Consonants 
3.4.3.1. Plosives 


Ir. El. | Remarks Ir. El. | Remarks 
/b/- b 5.2.116 -/k/- k 5.2.111—12 
/b/- p 5.2.117 -/k/ k 

-/b/- b 5.2.118 /p/- b 5.2.97 
-/b/- p 5.2.119 /p/- p 5.2.98 
-/d/- d 5.2.122-24 -/p/- b 5.2.99—100 
-/d/- t 5.2.125—26 -/p/- p 5.2.102-3 
/g/- g /t/- d 5.2.104 
/g/- k 5.2.128 /t/- t 5.2.105 
-/g/- k 5.2.130 -/t/- d 5.2.106—107 
/k/- k 5.2.110 -/t/- t 


55. Examples: (1) /a/ > /e/ before /y/: Putaya- ("Pu-4-ti-ia-ip), *Āpātaya- ("^-Ab-ba-ti-ia), *Micayāna- 


(p^r 


Mi-is-ši-ia-an-na), *Oavayahva (4sa-mi-ia-mas), *Oavayahvanta- ( 


d 


sa-mi-ia-man-da, among others), *Upa- 


daya- (P^-Ü- ba-ti-ia and "^. bat-ti-ia), etc. (2) /a/ > /u/ before /v/: Artavardiya- ("Ir-du-mar-ti-ia), *Baga- 
varða- ("^-Ba-ku-ur-sa), Fravartiš (™Pir-ru-mar-ti-is), haumavarga- ("u-mu-mar-ka,), etc. (3) /i/ > /u/ before /v/: 
*Abivanya- ("^^Ab-bu-man-ía and "^ Ha-bu-man-ia), * Apivarsa- ("^-Ap-pu-mar-Yá) and *Rštivaka- (Ir-is-du- 
ma-ak-ka, and **Ir-is-du-ma-kay). 
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3.4.3.1.1. Commentary 

As Iranian, just like other Indo-European languages, has a clear distinction between voiced 
and voiceless consonants, whereas Elamite does not have this distinction, it should not be sur- 
prising to see that, for instance, Ir. /b/ can be rendered by both El. b and p. Consequently, the 
Elamite renderings of the Ir. labial, dental, and velar plosives are accurate. 


3.4.3.2. Fricatives 


3.4.3.2.1. Labiodental, Interdental and Velar Fricatives 


Ir. El. Remarks Ir. El. Remarks 
-/f/- b -/0/- t 5.2.141 
-/f/- p 5.2.133 /x/- 0 in /xš/ 
/0/- t 5.2.137 Ixl- k 5.2.142 
-/0/- d 5.2.138 -/x/- k 5.2.143 
-/0/- $ 5.2.140 


3.4.3.2.1.1. Commentary 

The fricatives discussed here are mostly rendered by their corresponding plosives: /f/ by b or 
p. /8/ by t or d (only once) and /x/ by k. The interdental fricative, which is close to the dental 
and alveo-palatal fricatives (the sibilants) is sometimes rendered by š. 


3.4.3.2.2. Laryngals 


Ir. El. |Remarks 
/h/- 0 5.2.156 
/h/- h 5.2.155 


-/h/- h 5:2:157 


3.4.3.2.2.1. Commentary 
The table above clearly shows the hesitation of the Elamite scribes when they had to write 
a phoneme that no longer had phonemic value in their own language. 


3.4.3.2.3. Dental and Alveo-Palatal Fricatives 


Ir. El. | Remarks Ir. El. | Remarks 
-/¢/- $ 5.2.154 Izl- z 5.2.159, 161 
/s/- $ 5.2.145 -/2/- s 

-/s/- $ 5.2.146 -/z/- š 5.2.162 
-/š/- š 5.2.149 -[ž]- z 

-/š/ $ 5.2.151 


3.4.3.3. Affricates 


Ir. El. |Remarks 


Icl- s 
-/c/- Z 5.2.115 
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3.4.3.4. Sonants 
3.4.3.4.1. Semi-vowels 


Ir. El. Remarks Ir. El. Remarks 
/v/- m 5.2.185 -/y/- a-a 
-/v/- m 5.2.187 -/y/- (C)e-a(C) 
-/v/- u(C) only UN -/y/- i(a) 5.2.189 
lyl- I -ly/- Ü in /yu/ 
3.4.3.4.2. Liquids 
Ir. El. | Remarks Ir. El. | Remarks 
-A/- 1 5.2.184 -/r/ r 
/r/- r 5.2.172 [r]- IR 5.2.171 
-/r/- r 5.2.173 -[r]- r 5.2.181 
3.4.3.4.3. Nasals 
Ir. El. |Remarks Ir. El. |Remarks 
/m/- m 5.2.165 /n/- n 5.2.168 
-/m/- m 5.2.166 -/n/- n 5.2.169 
-/m/ m 5.2.167 -/n/ n 
3.4.3.5. Consonant Clusters 
Iranian | Elamite Examples Iranian | Elamite Examples 
-/gb/- | Vg/k-bV *Bagbādu-, *Bagbāzu- -/sk/- Vs-kV *Vēskāma- 
-/gd/- | Vg/k-dV *Sugda- /sp/- Vi-b/pV *Spavama- 
-/gr/- Vg/k-rVC *Bagrapa- -/sp/- Vs-b/pV * Aspavika- 
-/mfr/- | Vm-pV-rV *Hamfris -/6k/- Vs-kV *Ropadka- 
-/mk/- | Vm-kV *Bamkaca- /Or/- Vt-rV *@rabuka-, *Oraya- 
-/mn/- | Vm-nV *Kamna- -/®r/- Vš-rV *Pādrān- 
-/nm/- | CVn-mV *Krpānmā -/6r/- Vt-rV * Midra- 
-/np/- Vn-pV *mānpān- BE sv *Xšaca-, *Xšaparap- 
-/nt/- Vn-dV *Hi0avanta- -/xš/- CVk-šV *(H)uvataxša- 
-/pt/- CVp-tVC *Naptaka- -/x8tr/- | Vk-V$-tVr-rV | *Uvaxstra- 
-/rg/- CVr-kV *Dargiš -/xt/- Vk-tV *Baxti- 
-/rk/- Vr-kV *Karki- -/zb/- Vs-bVC *Vezbara- 
-/rs/- CVr-sV *Parsa- -/zd/- CVi-dV *Mazdara- 
-/10/- CVr-tV *Xvardiš 
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3.4.3.5.1. Commentary 

Most Old Iranian clusters consist of two consonants: C,C,. The position of the cluster 
within the word (initial or middle) is not relevant as to the representation of these clusters in 
Neo-Elamite cuneiform: they are all rendered by (C)VC,-C,V(C). 

There is one cluster of three consonants: /mfr/ is rendered by VC;-C;V-C;V. The only 
four-consonant cluster (-/xštr/-) appears as VC,-VC,- C3VC,-(C,V). 


3.4.3.6. Consonant Gemination: The Reiner-Test 

With regard to the Achaemenid Elamite transcriptions of Old Iranian linguistic elements, it 
is generally accepted that a VC-CV sequence always renders an Old Iranian voiceless conso- 
nant, at least when this consonant is intervocalic. This phenomenon is called the Reiner-test 
(after Erica Reiner, who first described it [Reiner 1969: 111—14]). She assumed that the Old 
Iranian voiced plosives (she only studied this category of consonants) were accordingly denoted 
by a non-geminated consonant (e.g., (C)V-CV), but there are too many exceptions to this 
principle to accept it as a general rule. 

In various cases, an Old Iranian voiceless plosive is not geminated in Elamite, which would 
be expected according to the Reiner-test. This may at first sight indicate the inaccuracy of the 
Elamite scribes, but Mayrhofer (1973b: 196) rightfully claimed that these spellings were a result 
of scribal economy, the “kürzeren, krāftesparenden Weg der Einfachschreibung.” Some of the 
many Neo-Elamite examples of this aspect are *Datayana- (Da-at-ia-na-ip), *Haxidāta- (*Ak- 
ki-da-da), *Hi8avanta- ("*Hi-da-un-da), *Kārāsa- (°° Ka,-ra-sa), and *Nāfēca- (PFNa-be-ez-za). 

It is interesting to notice that the Reiner-test is not only valid for the Achaemenid period 
but also for the Neo-Elamite period and does not only affect the plosives but all voiceless con- 
sonants: p, t, k, s, $, c, f, and 0. The following examples corroborate this. 


Iranian Elamite Iranian Elamite 

* Ainaka- m A-a-na-ak-ka, *Madiya- E Ma-is-si-ia 

* Aspavika- rr A$-pu-mi-ik-ka, *Nāfēca- BE Na-be-ez-za 
*Bagrapa- + Ba-ag-ráb-ba *Namata- PE Na-ma-ad-da 
*Datayana- Se Dg-at-ti-ia-na(-ip/ra) *Paka- SE Pa-ak- ka, 
*Dayata- E Ti-ia-ad-da *Patirapa- + Ba-at-ti-ráb-ba 
*Gauciraka- — | 5Kam-uz-zí-ra-ka, *Rūpāda- BER u-uhi-ba-is-sá-ir- | ra-be-ib|-ba 
*Gitika- ? Ki-ti-ik-ka, *Rdata- E Tr-da-ad-da-ip 
*Gūšaya- BE Ku-is-sá-a-a *Rmaka- Ir-ma-ak-ka, 

* Haxāvada- [**Aļk-ka,-ma-da *rmātam ir-mat-tamg 

* Haxidāta- + Ak-ki-da-da *Sakidēva- 3E $4-ak-ki-te-ma 
*Katān- BE Kay—ut-tan *Orabuka- PETI- ra- bu-uk- ku 
*Kofayana- + Ku-ib-ba-a-a-na *Vantuka- 3: Man-du-uk-ku 
*Madāna- E Ma-ds-Sa-na *Xšaparap- 3E $4-ab-ba-rdb 
*Madāsa- A Mat-tas-šd-ant *Yuvataka- P T-ma-tak-ka4 


Within the Neo-Elamite renderings of Iranian proper names and loanwords, there are only 
two real exceptions to the Reiner-test: *(H)ubiza- ("^ U-pi-iz-za) and *Tēža- (P*Te-ez-za). 
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3.5. The Ending -Ci-um in Neo-Elamite 


Various Neo-Elamite lexemes, some of which have been included in the lexicon because 
some scholars consider them to be Iranian, have the ending -Ci-um. In my opinion this ending 


rather points to an Akkadian loanword. Some examples: 


da-bar-ri-um: Akk. tabarru ‘red wool’. 
du-si-um: Akk. dust ‘leather dyed and tanned the color of a dusú-stone”. 
ka,-ti-um: uncertain connection. 


pi-ri-um: Akk. piru ‘ivory’. 


rop S 


tamg-si-um: probably Akk. tunšu, a ceremonial garment. 


It may be assumed that lexemes ending in -Ci-um are not at all Iranian. Admittedly, the Akka- 
dian origin is not always known, but orthographically such an origin is more plausible than a 


connection with any Iranian word. 


4. Old Iranian 


This part of the article concentrates on the importance of the Elamite renderings of Iranian 
proper names and words for Old Iranian itself, as it was spoken in the first half of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. First, a short section on Old Persian phonology will be presented. Following this, 
there is a discussion of how the Old Iranian dialects are reflected in the Neo-Elamite Iranica. 
Finally, the historical aspects of the Iranian language that are attested in the Neo-Elamite Iran- 
ica will be investigated. 


4.1. Phonology of Old Persian 


It is not the intention of this study to present a detailed discussion of Old Persian phonology. 
Below are the phonemes and allophones of Old Persian, listed in a table indicating the precise 
category of each phoneme. 


Vowels 
Short Long 
open front back open | front back 
| a | a 
closed 1 u | e o 
closed i ü 


Diphthongs 
There are four attested diphthongs: /ai/, /au/, /ai/, and /au/. 


Consonants and sonants 
In the following table, the abbreviations Vd and Vl mean, respectively, “voiced” and “voice- 
less.” 
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plosives fricatives affricates sonants 

Vd vl Vd VI Vd VI lat. | vibr. | nas. | semi-vowel 
labial b p [P] m w 
dental d t z Ģ,5 r n 
velar g k [v] x 
interdental [6] 0 
labiodental f 
alveopalatal [2] š j € 
palatal y 
alveolar ] 
laryngal h 


4.2. Old Iranian Dialects 


Here the various Old Iranian dialects, which are attested in the Old Iranian names in Neo- 
Elamite texts, will be presented. 


4.2.1. Dialects within Old Persian 

Herodotus' (I 125.3—4) observation on the existence of ten Persian tribes suggests that Old 
Persian had some dialects. Unfortunately, the low number of Old Persian texts and the fact that 
Old Persian is used almost exclusively in royal inscriptions make it very difficult to distinguish 
these dialects. A few dialects can now be identified, thanks to Manichaean Middle Persian, 
which is not a precise continuation of inscriptional Old Persian (Tedesco 1921: 215, 248; Klin- 
genschmitt 1972: 93; Hoffmann 1976: 639—40; Schmitt 1984: 197—99; Sundermann 1989: 
139). In this article, inscriptional Old Persian is dubbed “Old Persian — standard,” whereas the 
precursor of Manichaean Middle Persian is considered a dialect (OPd; cf. Schmitt 1989b: 87). 

One of the main differences between standard and dialect Old Persian is the realization of 
Old Iranian */hu/. In OPs, this becomes /u/, while OPd retains /h/, resulting in /hu/ (Hoff- 
mann 1976: 639; Schmitt 1984: 198—99). Examples are OPs ūnara- ‘talent, ability’ (u-v-n-r-) 
vs. OPd *hūnara-, MP hunar (hwnr), Av. hunara-; OPs uska- ‘dry’ (u-$-k-) vs. OPd *huska-, MP 
husk (hwsk), Av. huska-. The Old Persian inscriptions contain one OPd form: Vahuka- (V-h-u- 
k-, Schmitt 1984: 197—98). 'This name is mostly read *Vahauka- (e.g., Bartholomae 1904: 
1394—95; Kent 1953: 207; Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964: 151), but it is better to consider 
it as belonging to OPd. 

The only clear example of this distinction in the Neo-Elamite texts is *Gauhuvara-, belong- 
ing to the Old Persian dialect (OPd). 


4.2.2. Proto-Ir. */dz/ > Av. Izl, Med. Izl, OP /d/ 
Examples: 
1. PIE *$"ds-to- ‘hand’, OInd. hásta-, Proto-Ir. *dzhasta-, Av. zasta-, Med. *zasta-, OP 
dasta-, Sogd. ost. 
2. PIE *$"(h,-en-io- ‘gold’, Olnd. hiranya-, Proto-Ir. *dzharanya-, Av. zaraniia-, OP 
daraniya-. 
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3. PIE *g6nh,-0- ‘kind’, OInd. jana-, Proto-Ir. *dzana-, Av. zana-, Med. zana-, OP *dana- 
(e.g., in *visa-dana-). 
4. PIE *hiag- ‘to worship’, Olnd. yaj-, Proto-Ir. *iadz-, Av. yaz-, OP yad-. 


Most scholars agree that PIE 5h) became Olnd. /h/ or /j/, Proto-Iranian */dz/, Av. /z/, Me- 
dian /z/, Old Persian /d/ (Geiger 1898—1901: 414; Meillet and Benveniste 1931: 8; Kent 1953: 
33—34; Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964: 38; Mayrhofer 1968: 10, 19 and 1973a: 299; Hinz 
1973: 38; Oranskij 1979: 99—100; Sokolov 1979: 243; Schmitt 1989b: 89). The distinction dis- 
cussed here is also present in Middle Iranian (Mann 1909: xvi; Tedesco 1921: 189). Some au- 
thors do not accept, however, that these features reflect Iranian dialects (Lommel 1934: 181; 
Gershevitch 1964). 

The Neo-Elamite texts contain three Median (*Bagbazu-, *Vrzvanta-, and *Zata-) and 
three Old Persian examples (*Bagbadu-,*Dayata- and *Haxavada-). 


4.2.3. Proto-Ir. */hu/ > Av., OPd and Med. /hv/, OP /(h)uv/, East Iranian /xvl, f-dialect IfI 

Old Persian has only one example of this development: farnah- (in the personal name Vin- 
dafarna), a variant of Av. x"aranali-. Some modern Iranian dialects (e.g., Sivandi [Geiger 1898— 
1901: 387] and Xūri [Ivanov 1926: 424)]) also have this feature. 

It was common belief that the development of Proto-Ir. */hu/ to /f/ was Median (Hüsing 
1897: 24; Geiger 1898—1901: 423; Foy 1899: 4—5; Morgenstierne 1924: 249—50; Lentz 1926: 
288; Meillet and Benveniste 1931: 9—10; Kent 1953: 41; Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964: 
13 and 43; Gershevitch 1964: 28; Mayrhofer 1968: 5 and 1973a: 300; Hinz 1973: 34—36; 
Sokolov 1979: 243), but later research has pointed out the incorrectness of this assumption 
(Lecoq 1983: 142—43; Skjærvo 1983: 242—57; Gnoli 1990). In all likelihood the lexeme far- 
nah- belongs to a dialect, but it cannot be said which one. Consequently, the name “Edialect” 
is used here. 

According to some scholars (Kellens 1989: 35; Forssman and Hoffmann 1996: 107—8), the 
development of Proto Iranian */hu/ to /xv/ (Av. x") is Arachosian. The validity of this hy- 
pothesis has, however, been weakened by Skjervo (1991: 108). 

The only *Neo-Elamite" Iranian name containing farnah- is *Augafarna. 


4.2.4. Proto-Ir. */0r/ > Av., Med. /6r/— OP /(/ 
Examples: 


1. PIE *kei-tro- ‘origin’, Proto-Ir. *ciOra-, Av. ci0ra-, Med. *ciOra- (e.g., in ™ Si-it-ra-an-talj- 
ma, the Bab. rendering of OP Cicantaxma-), OP ciga-. 

2. Indo Iranian *kšatrd- ‘reign, power, empire’, Olnd. ksatrá-, Av. xsaÜüra-, Med. *xsa0ra- 
(e.g., in the anthroponym X3a6rita-), OP xSaga-. 

3. PIE *putló- ‘son’, Olnd. putrá-, Proto Ir. *putra-, Av. pudra-, Med. *pulra-, Parth. puhr, 
OP puça-, MP and NP pus. 


All scholars but one accept this feature: /c/ is the Old Persian equivalent of Med. /0r/ (Hüsing 
1900: 562; Meillet and Benveniste 1931: 64; Kent 1953: 31; Hinz 1973: 38; Mayrhofer 1973a: 
299; Oranskij 1979: 101—102; Schmitt 1984: 188—91 and 1989b: 89). The feature is also at- 
tested in the later West Iranian languages (Mann 1909: xiii-xv; Gauthiot 1911-12: 146; Te- 
desco 1921: 198—99; Lentz 1926: 258—59): OP /c/ became MP /s/, while Med. /0r/ became 
MP /hr/. 
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Only Gershevitch (1964: 13—14) does not believe this. According to him, both /0r/ and /c/ 
are genuine Old Persian phonemes. 

In the Neo-Elamite texts, there are more Median examples (*Hva0ris, *Midra-, *Pa6ran-, 
*Orabuka-, and *@raya-) of this feature than Old Persian examples (*xšaga-). 


4.2.5. Proto-Ir. */ts/ > Av., Med. /s/—OP /0/ 
Examples: 


1. PIE *keyk-ro-, Olnd. sukrd- ‘light’, Proto Ir. *tsuxra-, Av. suxra- ‘red’, Med. *Suxra- 
(e.g., in "Su-uli-ra2, the Bab. rendering of Ouxra-), OP Ouxra-. 

2. PIE *skend- ‘to shine, seem’, Olnd. chand-, Proto-Ir. *tsand-, Av. sand-, OP @and-. 

3. PIE *uik- ‘settlement; house, palace’, Olnd. vis-, Proto Ir. *vits-, Av. vīs-, OP vi0-. 


Again, all scholars, except Gershevitch (1964: 12—13), believe in a distinction between Median 
and Old Persian (Geiger 1898—1901: 414; Kent 1953: 33; Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964: 
38; Hinz 1973: 38; Mayrhofer 1968: 8—9 and 1973a: 300; Oranskij 1979: 100—101; Sokolov 
1979: 244; Schmitt 1989a: 27 and 1989b: 89). This variation is also attested in Middle West Ira- 
nian (Mann 1909: xvi; Tedesco 1921: 189—90). 

There is only one sure example in the Neo-Elamite texts, because both /0/ and /s/ can be 


rendered by signs: *Madāsa- is spelled "*Mat-tas-šd-an. In the other cases, the Old Persian 
form is preferred in this article: *Ma0ana-, *Madiya-, *ROpāda-, and *Rēpādka-. 


4.2.6. Proto-Ir. */tsu/ > Av., Med. [spl — OP /s/ 
Examples: 


1. PIE *(h Jekuo- ‘horse’, OInd. ásva-, Proto Ir. *atsva-, Av. aspa-, Med. aspa-, OP asa-. 
2. PIE *uileuo-, ‘all, everything’, OInd. visva-, Proto Ir. *vitsva-, Av. vispa-, Med. vispa-, OP 


visa-. 


This aspect is one of the most clear distinctions between Old Persian and Median (Geiger 
1898—1901: 413; Hüsing 1900: 562; Meillet and Benveniste 1931: 9; Kent 1953: 34; Branden- 
stein and Mayrhofer 1964: 39; Gershevitch 1964: 14, 28; Mayrhofer 1968: 3—5 and 1973a: 
299; Hinz 1973: 38; Oranskij 1979: 102; Sokolov 1979: 244; Schmitt 1989a: 27—28 and 
1989b: 89). This is proven by Herodotus (I 110), who writes that the Median word for ‘dog’ 
is onáka, an equivalent of Olnd. svan-, $va- and Av. span-. Middle Iranian too reflects this dis- 
tinction (Lentz 1926: 263—64): modern equivalents of *spa(ka)- are Parth. “pg, the present 
Northwestern dialects?? and Pasto spay. OP *sa(ka)- can be seen in MP sag and NP sag. 

The Neo-Elamite examples are all names containing the lexeme asa-/aspa- ‘horse’: three 
Median (*Aspavika-, *Hadaspa-, and *Madaspa-) and two Old Persian examples (*Karasa- and 
*Madāsa-). 


4.2.7. The So-Called l- Dialect 

Neither Avestan nor Old Persian have a phoneme /1/. The Old Persian grapheme denoting 
/1/ is only used in non-Iranian proper names (Dubala-, Haldita-, Izala-, and Lab(a)nana-; cf. 
Kent 1953: 38). 


56. Northwestern dialect: Masal asba, Masule ospa, North Tāleši sopa; Eštehardi esbi, Harzan(d)i isbā, Hazar- 
rudi seba, Kajali esbe, Keringani pa, Semnāni esbá, Sali seba. 
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This does not necessarily mean that Old Iranian did not have such a phoneme. In the 
Achaemenid Elamite renderings of Iranian names and words, there are some names that are un- 
doubtedly Iranian but that seem to have had /1/, e.g., *Laxša-, *Mrncali-, etc. Moreover, some 
New Persian and Ossetic words also have preserved the original PIE */1/: 


1. NP lab ‘lip’. C£. Lat. labia. 
2. NP listan ‘to lick’. PIE *leig'-, Olnd. leh- and reh-, Gk. Actyo, Lat. lings. 
3. Ossetic leseg “salmon”. Cf. PIE *lokso-ko-, Russ. JIOCOCB and Lithuanian lasisa. 


This information has led scholars (Bartholomae 1895—1901: 23; Gershevitch 1969: 202; Mayr- 
hofer 1973a: 301 and 1989: 10; Schmitt 1984: 199—200 and 1989b: 90—91) to accept a dialect 
that preserved PIE */1/ within Old Iranian. Boccali (1981: 12—14) uses Ossetic, a language 
which mostly has a secondary /1/, but in a few cases retains the original PIE */1/ to identify the 
dialect. The source language of these words is in all probability Scythic or, more precisely, 
Western Scythic, which borders the "European" languages. The only example of this dialect in 
the Neo-Elamite texts is *Tapala-. 


4.3. The Importance of Neo-Elamite Iranica for the History of Old Iranian 


The various Iranian proper names and loanwords found in Neo-Elamite texts represent a 
specific stage in the history of the Old Iranian language. Below, I discuss two aspects of that 
history. 


4.3.1. Contractions and Monophthongizations in Old Iranian 

Contractions and monophthongizations point to a certain evolution within a language, 
since contracted and monophthongized forms are younger than their non-contracted and non- 
monophthongized equivalents. The oldest contractions in Iranian texts are attested in Old Per- 
sian. In Old Persian, there are two types: /aha/ > /ā/ and /iya/ > /i/. Examples are abijavayam 
(XPf 40) < abiyajavayam (XPg 9); ahiy < *ahahiy; marīka- (< *mariyaka-); nisadayam (XPh 34— 
35) < niyasadayam (DNa 36); nistaya- (XPh 52—53) < niyastaya- (XPh 50); Oāhiy < *Oahahiy and 
Oātiy < "Üahatiy; Vivana- < *Vivahana-. In the Achaemenid Elamite renderings of Iranian 
names and words, there are many such expressions clearly indicating that the spoken Iranian 
language was younger than the language reflected in the royal Achaemenid inscriptions. 

The Neo-Elamite texts, too, have some contracted Iranica, but the low number (four on a 
total of 107 expressions) shows that contractions were only starting to emerge in Old Iranian. 
Twice, the contraction (/iya/ > /1/) is situated at the end of the name (*Mrdunīš and *Hamfris) 
and twice (/ahya/ > /e/) it is situated in the first syllable (*Véskama- and *Vezbara-). 

Monophthongizations are more frequent than contractions (nine examples). Two types are 
attested in the Neo-Elamite texts: /ai/ > /ē/ and /au/ > /o/. They never occur at the end of an 
expression. The examples are (1) /ai/ > /e/: *Gaurevika-, *Nāfēca-, *Sakideva-, and *Tēža-; 
(2) /au/ > /o/: *Gomaya-, *Gosaya-, *Kofayana-, *Ropa0a-, and *Rēpādka-. 


4.3.2. Vowel Elision 

It is well-known that in Iranian younger forms are inclined to drop the final vowel (Mayr- 
hofer 1973a: 314 and 1974: 44). It is possible that non-final unstressed vowels are dropped 
(Schmitt 1989c: 98 n. 8), but with regard to the Elamite renderings of Iranian names and words 
it is equally possible that the latter is due to Elamite phonetics. In Elamite, the vowel in the sec- 
ond syllable may sometimes be dropped when unstressed (Grillot-Susini and Roche 1987: 11). 
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Hitherto, the loss of the final vowel was ascribed to Middle Iranian (cf. Salemann 1895— 
1901: 255; Schmitt 1989c: 98 and n. 8), but the Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite ex- 
amples may change this conclusion. It appears that the evolution toward a younger language 
already began in the 6th century B.c. 

The Neo-Elamite Iranica contain six examples of loss of the final vowel, six examples of loss 
of the vowel in the second syllable, and one example of loss of the vowel in the third syllable: 


1. final vowel: *Ainar-, *Dādayak-, *Katan-, *manpan-, *Pādrān-, and *Xšaparap-. 
2. second syllable: *Bagbadu-, *Bagbazu-, *Bagrapa-, *Bamkaca-, *Cirvanta-, and 
*mānpān-. 


3. third syllable: *Rēpādka-. 


5. Historical Considerations Regarding Neo-Elamite Iranica 


Here the individuals bearing Iranian names will be briefly discussed. It should be empha- 
sized that it is difficult to connect anthroponyms with ethnicity. Elamites may well have Iranian 
names and vice versa. Therefore this section will only discuss individuals who have Ira- 
nian/Elamite names. 

The Neo-Elamite texts, in casu the Susa Acropole texts, mention two Persian population 
groups: *Dātāyana- (*Patirapa-, *Tēža-, *Vantuka-, *Yuvataka-) and ^? Za-am-be-gir-(ip/ra) 
(*Spakrta-). Both groups are explicitly called “Persian, " which is also the distinguishing feature 
between these groups and the small groups discussed below. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Susa were probably organized in small population groups 
around one central figure. The dependents of these groups are indicated by adding an Elamite 
suffix to the name of the central figure, e.g., -r (sg.) or —p (pl.). The attested central figures 
with Iranian names and their subordinates (if their name is known) are *Aina-, ""Ka,-gi-ds-ba, 
*Kamna-, *Krpanma (subordinates: *Bagbazu-, *Bagrapa-, *Vananta-), *Manuša-, *Naptaka-, 
*Pa0ran- (subordinate: **Ad-da-te-en), *Ropa0a- (subordinate: **Lu-da-da), *Rdata-, *Ora- 
buka- (subordinate: *Bamkaca-), *@raya-, *Vaigana- (subordinate: **Ha-mi-ti-ra). 

Individuals bearing non-Iranian names could also be figures central to various population 
groups. Examples of such are ""A-a-zip-pi, *""Ak-ki-ra-ra (subordinates: *Bama-), *"Ap-pa-la- 
a-a (subordinate: *XSaparap-), *""Hu-ban-ki-tin, *Hu-ban-hal-tas, ** La-li-in-tas, ""Su-un-ki-ba- 
ki-is, "FUm-be-nu-is, "Un-sa-ak (mentioned frequently; subordinate: **Kur-lu-iš). 

We might be inclined to think that these small groups are also ethnic categories and that we 
are dealing here with tribes. This is, however, not very likely. The main argument against this 
conclusion is the fact that some of the central figures are also mentioned in the Acropole texts 
as individuals (1.e., tribes or ethnic groups would more likely be named after eponyms, not after 
still living individuals). If they were merely eponyms, their appearance in the texts is relatively 
unusual. There may rather be a hierarchic system at work; e.g., Aplaya- is called “king of the 
Zarians" (MDP 9 71:2).57 


57. In MDP 9 80:3 the king of the Zarians is *Mar-tuk. Both names are Akkadian—Aplaya- and Mar- 
duk—which supports Henkelman's (2003b: 257) thesis that the Zarians might have been an "Aramaic or 
Chaldaean tribe on the south-western fringe of Khūzestān.” 
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The socioeconomic behavior of the people bearing Iranian names is not different from that 
of the people bearing Elamite names. They all receive various garments and other objects, such 
as bows, bars, spears, etc. They appear as witness (*Arina-, *Gitika-) or as one of the parties in 
legal texts (" Ku-na-ra-mi-ka4). Some of the men bearing Iranian names certainly had, however, 
high socioeconomic positions, as may be deduced from the existence of the central figures de- 
scribed above and from their ownership of seals. 

The individuals with Iranian names apparently had no political power in the kingdom of 
Susa. Nevertheless, they could have had important administrative roles. *Arina- had the title rab 
ekalli, a chief palace official; if ""Ku-ud-da-ka4-ka, is an Iranian name, then another high official 
(aras hutlak) could have been an Iranian. *Hidika- also may have been quite important, since a 
statue of a god was assigned to him. On the other hand, people bearing Iranian names could 
also be subordinates of people with non-Iranian names. Nevertheless, it is conspicuous that, de- 
spite the rather low number of Iranian personal names (1096), there are more central figures 
with an Iranian name than central figures with a non-Iranian name. 

Despite the close contacts between Elamites and Iranians, the individuals with Iranian 
names attested in the Acropole texts are often mentioned together; a few texts have (almost) 


only Iranian names. It is rare for a text to have only one Iranian name. 


Text Names 
MDP 9 11 *Bagrapa-, *Dayata-, *Hva0ris 
MDP 9 51 *Naféca-, *Patirapa-, *Teza-, *Xvardis, *Yuvataka- 
MDP 9 63 *Arina-, *Krmi-, *Manuša- 
MDP 9 71 * Arina-, *Sakidēva- 
MDP 9 94 *Ama-, *Māda- 
MDP 9 101 + Ka,-gi-ds-ba, ** Pir-an-za-an, *Vananta- 
MDP 9 110 *Hadāspa-, *Pādrān-, *Vrzvanta- 
MDP 9 132 * Aspavika-, *Uvaxštra-, *Xšaparap- 
MDP 9 133 *Bagbazu-, *Katān-, *Pādrān-, "*Pfr-an-za-an, *Rdata- 
MDP 9 135 *(H)uvataxša-, *Midra- 
MDP 9 145 * Arina-, *Vēskāma-, *Vīdamanā 
MDP 9 147 *Rēpādka-, *Zāta- 
MDP 9 148 *Bāmkaca-, *Krpanma, *Pa0ran- 
MDP 9 157 *Gomaya-, *Gosaya-, *Krpanma 
MDP 9 160 *Bāma-, *Vēskāma- 
MDP 9 187 BEBa-ak-si-en-da, *Bagbadu-, ""Mi-ti(?)-lak-šar, *Vantuka-, *Vrzvanta- 
MDP 9 199 *Kāra-, *Madiya-, *Payuna- 
MDP 9 229 *Brga-, *Gomaya-, *Gosaya- 
MDP 9 259 *(H)ubrga-, *Mazdara- 
MDP 9 289 *Madāna-, *Ropa0ka- 


Susa was not the only kingdom that had an ethnically mixed population. The population of the 
more rural kingdom of Samati is also ethnically mixed. This is clear both from the inscriptions 
from the Kalmakarra Cave and the Acropole texts. 
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The Kalmakarra inscriptions offer a mixed onomasticon. First of all there is *Hamfrīš, a king 
of Samati. He has an Iranian name and an Iranian patronymic (*Tapala-), but a brother with an 
Elamite name ("An-ni-$il-ha-ak). Moreover, two of his sons have Elamite names: Ahtir and 
mUn-zi-ki-lik.”* ™Un-sa-ak, another king of the Samatians, has an Iranian patronymic 
(*Gitiya-). Other non-Iranian names occurring in these texts are Akšimarti, Apuliti, Aspe, At- 
tasapir, Huban, Hunzak, “Ib-ú4-nu-kas, Indapipi, "La-li-in-ta$, "Ma-na-ka,-| |-un-taš, Pirri, 
Sapparak, Simima, Turhakra, and Umbadudu. 

It is highly interesting to see both Elamite and Iranian names within the same ruling dynasty 
(Henkelman 2003a: 224). Apuliti is also attested in EKI 74:8, 11, 14 ("A-bu-li-ti) and perhaps 
in BM 136845:rev.2 (A-bu-[li-ti]; c£. Walker 1980: 77). Hinz and Koch (EIW: 24) mention the 
possibility of a Lullubian name, while Briant (1996: 745; also Henkelman 2003a: 224 n. 152) 
considers it an Akkadian name. The latter is more probable, if one takes into account the names 
Abu-līti ‘the father is my power/victory’ and Abu-liti.>? 

The Acropole texts mention Samatians only once. Twelve Samatians are listed, but not all 
names are preserved. Two names are Iranian: *Ama- and *Mada-. The other names are Elam- 
ite: ""Ad-da-[ |, ""Ad-da-ki-tin, " Ak-ši-in-ki-li-ik, *"An-ni-šil-ha, *It-na-ak, **Kas-la, "*Su- 
un-ki-ba-ki-iš and *"Un-2i-[ |]. Again, this is a linguistically mixed onomastic corpus. 

The personal names that occur in both the Kalmākarra inscriptions and the Neo-Elamite 
texts from Susa are *Hamfri$, Annišilha(k), Lalintaš, Pirri, Umbadudu, Unsak, and Untaš. In 
all probability Unzi[ |] should be restored to “Un-zi-[ki-li-ik] (Vallat 1996), because the ele- 
ment unzi only occurs in this name. Vallat (1996; also Henkelman 2003a: 222 n. 149) strongly 
believes in prosopographical identifications of these names, but this is not so easily accepted. 
The strongest case is Annišilhak, the brother of *Hamfri$ and king of Samati, called “Samatian” 
in an Acropole text. If one individual is involved here, this would mean that the kingdoms of 
Susa and Samati had well-established contacts. This would be corroborated if *Hamfris the 
king of Samati is the same as *Hamfri$ who is mentioned in the Acropole texts. The latter is 
the father of "*Hu-ban-rás-ma. 

An important question is why neither Annisilhak nor *Hamfris is called “king of Samati” in 
the Acropole texts, while Aplaya- is explicitly called “king of the Zarians.” Several possibilities 
suggest themselves: 


1. Neither Annišilhak nor *Hamfrīš are the same persons as the kings of Samati. 

2. They are the same persons as the kings of Samati, but the omission of their title says 
something about the status of Samati—namely, it was a vassal state of Susa. 

3. They are the same persons as the kings of Samati but, owing to the fact that relations be- 
tween the two political entities were so good, it was not deemed necessary to identify 
them formally. 


None of these solutions, however, provides much insight into the prosopographical issues. The 


question remains open. 


58. The spelling of Ahtir could not be checked because copies or photographs of the text are not available 
(Henkelman 2003a: 221). 

59. Abu-līti is attested in the Babylonian Murašu archive (5th century B.c.): BE 10 39:16; 40:11, 15; 
108:13; IMT 87:3. It is also attested in Greek (APpovAirng). Abu-liti occurs in the same archive: BE 9 55:8, 11, 
21; 63:5; BE 10 20:4; 51:5; EE 14:5; 15:[5]; 108:5', 8’, 11’, 14’, 15’; PBS 2/1 76:13. 
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The style of the objects belonging to the “Kalmakarra Hoard” has many parallels in Achae- 
menid art. This, combined with the onomastic evidence, may point to a high degree of accul- 
turation between Elamites and Iranians in Samati (Boucharlat 1998: 149-50; Henkelman 
2003a: 222). 


6. Conclusion 


This article has concentrated on the Neo-Elamite renderings of Old Iranian proper names 
and loanwords. It has collected and analyzed all of them and included some names and words 
whose linguistic affiliation are more problematic. In total, 93 Iranian personal names, 10 topo- 
nyms, and 4 loanwords are attested in the Neo-Elamite texts. 

It may be that the Achaemenid Irano-Elamite transpositions are the basis for the Neo- 
Elamite Irano-Elamite transpositions. This does not, however, pose problems for the analysis of 
the Neo-Elamite transcriptions of Iranian linguistic elements. 

The Elamite scribes quite accurately wrote down Iranian names and words, despite the dif- 
ficulties caused by the specific character of the Elamite cuneiform script. The transpositions 
used here are chiefly the same as the transpositions seen in the Achaemenid period. Only a few 
differences can be noted—e.g., AM for /au/- and su for /zu/. Features such as broken writings 
and the Reiner-test, previously known from attestations in the Achaemenid period, are already 
apparent in the Neo-Elamite period. It should be noted, however, that the Neo-Elamite Iran- 
ica date from the first half of the 6th century B.c.—i.e., not long before the beginnings of the 
Achaemenid empire. 

The Old Iranian dialects are reflected in the Neo-Elamite texts. Median is the most fre- 
quent dialect but the so-called f-dialect and /-dialect are also attested. Only one East Iranian 
form occurs. 

It has also been noted that the Iranian language, as it was spoken at that time, begins to show 
two features that may indicate a historical development within the language (both of these 
features would eventually lead to Middle Iranian): contractions and monophthongizations on 
the one hand, and vowel elision on the other. These features are still few in number, something 
that changes in the Achaemenid period. This also clearly indicates that the language attested in 
the Achaemenid royal inscriptions is quite archaic. 

Historically, the Iranian names also reflect intense contact between the Elamite and Iranian 
population groups, a theme that has been noticed in other areas of study, especially visual im- 
agery. Elamite-Iranian acculturation may have been more developed in the kingdom of Samati 
(where even the ruling dynasty had a mixed onomasticon) than in the kingdom of Susa. 

People bearing Iranian names are attested in both the higher and lower echelons of society. 
They might be high officials or subordinates of someone with a non-Iranian name. Neverthe- 
less, their socioeconomic behavior is the same as that of the people having non-Iranian names. 

Much work remains to be done. It is hoped that this study will serve as basis for new studies, 
both linguistic and historical. 
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7. Appendixes 


7.1. Glossary 


7.1.1. Theonyms and Mythological Figures 

Baga- ‘god, Baga’: Olnd. bhága- ‘lord, master (said of gods)’, Av. baya-, OP baga-, MP bay, 
Parth. bg, Sogd. Py. 

Manus: Avestan hero, cf. OInd. manu- ‘humanity’. 


7.1.2. Geographical Names 

Mada- ‘Median’: OP Mada-. 

Parsa- ‘Persian’: OP Parsa-. 

Sugda- (Sogdia) ‘burnt’: Sogd. swyt, ‘burnt’, Oss. sugdeg. 


7.1.3. Lexical Elements 


Ainah- ‘crime, violence’: OInd. énas-, Av. aenah-. 

Ama- ‘strength, power’: Olnd. áma- ‘impetuosity, strength’, Av. ama-. 

Anman- ‘continuity’: Av. anman-. 

Ara- ‘wild, mad”: derivation from Proto-Ir. *ar- ‘to be wild’ (Bailey 1961: 474-77). 
Aspa- (Med.) ‘horse’: Median equivalent of OP asa-; Olnd. ásva-, Av. aspa-, Sogd. ?sp. 
Auga- ‘to announce’: Olnd. oh-, Av. aog-. 

Axstra- ‘oversight’: cf. Av. aifi-axs- ‘to supervise’ and aifi-axstar- “supervisor”. 
Bādu- (OP) ‘arm’: OP equivalent of *bazu-; MP b”dwky. 

Bama- ‘light, lustre, splendour’: Olnd. bháma-, Av. bama-, MP bm. 

Bara- ‘bearing, carrying, esteeming’: Olnd. bhára-, Av. and OP bara-. 

Baug- ‘bestowing benefit’: cf. OInd. bhuj-.°° 

Baxta- ‘fate, destiny’: NP baxt. 

Bāzu- (Med.) ‘arm’: Olnd. bahú-, Av. bāzu-, Khot. baysua-, NP bāzū, Oss. bazug. 

Biza- ‘seed, semen’: Olnd. bēja-, Sogd. Byz7k. 

Brg- ‘to welcome’: Av. barag-. 

Cira- ‘capable’: Av. ciriia-, NP cra. 

Daiva- ‘idol, demon’: Av. daéuua-, OP daiva-. 

Dāta- ‘created, given’: past part. of dā- ‘to give, create’. 

Dāda- ‘clever’: Av. dāda-. 

Daya- (OP) ‘weapon’: PIE *$"ej-, Av. zaiia-. 

Farnah- “glory, splendour’: Av. x"aronah-, MP xwarrah, Sogd. prn, Parth. frh or prh, NP farr. 
Frya- ‘kind, sweet, dear’: OInd. priyá-, Av. friia-, Sogd. pry, Khot. bria-. 

Gau- ‘cattle’: OInd. gáv-, Av. and OP gav-, MP and NP gaw, Pasto ywa. 

Gaud- (OP) ‘to conceal’: OP gaud-. 

Gauman- ‘having cattle’: Av. gaomant-. 

Gauša- ‘ear’: Av. gaoša-, OP gausa-, MP and NP gos, Sogd. ww. 

Giti- ‘singer’: Olnd. giti- ‘song, singing’. 


60. Cf. on this stem and its derivatives, Benveniste (1966: 108—115), Schmitt (2002: 63), and Tremblay 
(2004: 135 n. 78). 
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Haxa- ‘someone allegiant, friend, companion’: Olnd. sakha-. 


Haxi-: weak stem of haxā- ‘someone allegiant, friend, companion’ (Zadok 1976: 66—67): 


Olnd. sakha-, Av. haxi-. 
Hi0a- ‘ally’: Av. hida-. 
Huvar- ‘to eat’? (OPd): Av. x"ar-, NP x"ardan. 
Hvādra- (Med.) ‘comfort’: cf. Av. x’a0ra-. 
Ira- ‘energy’: Av. ira-. 
Jira- ‘intelligent, mentally lively’: Av. jira-. 
Kama- ‘desire, wish’: Olnd., Av. and OP kama-, MP kam, Parth. k?m. 
Kamna- ‘small, little’: Av. and OP kamna-, MP and NP kam. 
Kara- ‘people, army’: OP kāra-. 
Karkāsa- (Med.) ‘vulture’: Av. kahrkāsa-, MP kargās. 
Karka0a- (OP): OP equivalent of *karkāsa-. 


Kāta- ‘wanted’: past part. of *kā- ‘to wish, desire’ (Av. kā-). C£. Av. kāta- ‘wanted’. 


Kaufa- ‘mountain’: OP kaufa-. 

Krmi- ‘worm’: Olnd. kfmi-, MP and NP kirm, Sogd. kyrm “snake”. 
Krpa- ‘external appearance’: Av. kahrp-, MP kirb ‘body, form’. 
Manah- ‘mind, mentality’: OInd. mánas-, Av. manah-. 

Ma8a- (OP) ‘great, big’: OP equivalent of *masa- (Av. masan-). 
Mazda- ‘wisdom’: Olnd. medhā-, OP mazda-. 


Mi6ra- (Med.) ‘treaty’: Olnd. mitrá-, Av. midra-, MP and NP mihr, Parth. myhr, Sogd. myór. 


Mrdu- ‘mild, soft’: OInd. mrdú-, Parāčī maró. 
Nāfa- ‘family, clan’: Av. nafa-, MP and NP naf, Parth. np. 


Naman ‘name, fame’ (nāma- in compounds): Olnd. nāman-, Av. and OP nāman-, MP and NP 


nām, Sogd. n°m, Khot. nāma-, Oss. nom. 
Napta- ‘wet’: Av. napta-. 
Nar- ‘man’: Olnd. ndr-, Av. nar-, OP, MP, NP and Baluči nar-, Parth. nr. 
Pā- ‘to protect’: OInd. , Av. , OP, and Khot. pā-, MP pādan, Sogd. ?p?y. 
Pādra- (Med.) ‘protection’: cf. Av. pādrauuaņt- ‘offering protection’. 
Payu- ‘protector’: OInd. pāyu-, Av. paiiu-. 
Raiva- ‘rich’: Av. raëuua-, raëuuant-. 
Rap- ‘to support’: OInd. and Av. rap-. 


Raupāda- (OP) ‘fox’: Olnd. lopāsd-, MP rēbāh, Sogd. rwps, Parth. rwb?s, Khot. rrūvāsa- ‘jackal’, 


NP rübah, Oss. robas / riivas. 
Rdata- ‘silvery’: Olnd. rajata-, Av. arazata-, OP ardata-. 
Rma- ‘arm’: Olnd. irmd-, Av. ar(a)ma-, MP and NP arm. 
Sak- ‘to think of”: Av. sak-. 
Spavan- ‘blissfully happy’: Av. spauuan-. 
Taiža- ‘sharp’: Av. taēža-, MP téz, NP tez. 
Tapara- ‘axe’: NP tabar, Arm. tapar. 
Taxs- ‘to strive for’: cf. taxs- in OP ham-taxs-. 
Ora- (Med.) ‘to protect’: Olnd. trā-, Av. Orā-. 


Vad- (OP) ‘to lead, drive’: OP equivalent of *vaz- (Olnd. vah-, Av. vaz-, MP and NP wazidan, 


Khot. bays-, Chor. wz). 
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Vahyah-, vahyas/z- ‘better’: OInd. vásyas-, Av. vaxiiah-, vahiiah-, vaghah- and vayhiiah-. 
Vaiga- ‘swinger, slinger': cf. Av. vaég- ‘to sling’. 

Vanant- ‘victorious’: Av. vanant-. 

Vanta-, (1) ‘loved’, (2) ‘praise, honouring’: Av. *vanta- and ?vanta-. 

Vida- ‘expert, specialist’: Olnd. vid- ‘to know’, Av. lvaed-. 

Vrzvant- ‘efficient’ (Med.): Av. varazuuant-. 

Xšapa- ‘night’: Olnd. ksap-, Av. and OP xsap-, Sogd. ()xsp, NP Sab. 

Xšay- ‘to rule’: Olnd. ksay-, Av. and OP xSay-. 

Xvardi- ‘enjoyment, delight’: Av. x'arobi-. 

Yuvan ‘young (man)': OInd. yúvan-, Av. y(a)uuan-, MP juvan, NP ja/uvan, Lat. iuvenis. 
Zāta- (Med.) ‘born’: Olnd. jata-, Av. zāta-, MP zadag, NP zada. 


7.1.4. Prefixes, Suffixes, Conjunctions, and Prepositions 

-aica-: hypocoristic suffix (Hinz 1974: 259-60). 

-ana-: suffix indicating a patronymic (Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.6.1.1). 

-āta-: suffix reinforcing the meaning of the word it determines (Hinz 1974: 260). 

-ayana-: suffix indicating a patronymic (Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.6.1.2). 

-ca-: hypocoristic suffix (Justi 1895: 524; Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.7.3.8; Hinz 1974: 259). 

Hada “together with’: Olnd. sahá, Av. hada and hada, OP hada, Oss. æd-, Pasto la-. 

Hu- (OPd) ‘good’: Olnd. su-, Av. hu-, OPs u-, MP and Khot. hu-, NP xu-. 

-i-: suffix indicating a patronymic. 

-ika-: hypocoristic suffix (Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.7.3.14; Hinz 1974: 259). 

-ina-: hypocoristic suffix (Schmitt 1972: 90). 

-(i)ya-: suffix constructing adjectives (Justi 1895: 521; Kent 1953: 50—51; Mayrhofer 1973a: 
11.1.7.3.7; Schmitt 1989a: 81—82). 

-ka-: hypocoristic suffix (Justi 1895: 521, 524 and 526; Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.7.3.14). 

-na-: nominal suffix (Kent 1953: 51). 

Ni- ‘downwards, down’: Olnd. ní-, Av., OP, MP, Khot. and NP ni-, Sogd. and Chor. n-, 
Bactrian vo-. 

Pati- ‘thereto, again’: Olnd. práti-, Av. paiti, OP patiy, MP pad. 

-ra-: hypocoristic suffix (Justi 1895: 523; Mayrhofer 1973a: 11.1.7.3.5). 


$7.2. Index 
A. Names of Deities A.6 Elamite B.3 Old Persian 
A.1 Avestan dAn-na-hi-ud-da 219 Acina- 219 
Sponta Armaiti- 219 ^T ban-da-ra-mat-ti-i$ 219 Artavardiya- 231 
A.2 Old Persian Cicantaxma 237 
Anahita- 219 B. Personal Names Fravartis 231 
A.3 Reconstructed Old Iranian B.1 Old Indian Haldita- 238 
*Spantārmatiš 219 Kūru- 211 Haxamanis 219 
A.4 Middle Persian B.2 Avestan Ouxra- 238 
Spandarmad 219 Hitaspa- 200 Vahuka- 236 
A.5 New Persian Kata- 201 Vindafarna 237 
Isfandarmad 219 Vivana- 239 


Xšadrita- 237 
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B.4 Reconstructed Old Iranian 
*Abivanya- 231 
*Abüya- 219 
*Aina- 195, 240 
*Ainaka- 195, 234 
*Ainar- 196, 201, 218, 240 
*Ama- 196, 218, 241, 242 
*Apataya- 231 
*Apivarsa- 231 
*Arina- 194, 196, 218, 241 
* Aspavika- 196, 218, 230, 
234, 238, 241 
*Augafarna 196, 237 
*Bagavarda- 231 
*Bagbādu- 196, 218, 237, 
240, 241 
*Bagbāzu- 197, 218, 219, 
237, 240, 241 
*Bagērapa- 197 
*Bagrapa- 197, 218, 234, 
240, 241 
197, 240, 241 
197, 205, 240, 


*Bāma- 

*Bāmkaca- 
241 

*Baxšyanta- 208 

*Baxti- 197, 218 

*Brga- 197, 241 

*Cicārba- 219 

*Cirvanta- 198, 240 

*Dahima- 219 

*Dargis 198 

*Dātāyana- 198, 206, 218, 
230, 234, 240 

*Datis 219 


*Dādayak- 198, 218, 230, 
240 

*Dayata- 198, 230, 234, 
237, 241 

*Gaudamanā 198 

*Gauhuvara- 198, 218, 236 

*Gaurēvika- 199, 239 

*Gītika- 199, 234, 241 

*Gītiya- 199, 242 

*Gomaya- 199, 239, 241 

*Gosaya- 199, 234, 239, 
241 

*Hadaspa- 199, 218, 238, 
241 

*Hambadus 199 

*Hamfris 199, 205, 218, 
239, 242 


*Hammanyu- 219 
*Haxāmanišiya- 219 


*Haxavada- 200, 218, 234, 
237 

*Haxidata- 200, 218, 234 

*Henaka- 219 

*Hi0avanta- 200, 234 

*Hi0ika- 200, 219, 231, 241 

*(H)ubiza- 200, 234 

*(H)ubrga- 200, 241 

*(H)uvataxša- 200, 241 

*HvaOri$ 200, 218, 238, 241 

*Īramanā 201 

*Kamna- 201, 240 

*Kara- 201, 241 

*Karasa- 201, 234, 238 

*Karkasa- 201 

*Karkāda- 201 

*Karki- 201, 218 

*Katan- 196, 201, 234, 240, 
241 

*Kofayana- 201, 234, 239 

*Krmi- 201, 241 

*Krpanma 197, 202, 206, 
240, 241 

*Laxša- 239 

*Māda- 193, 241, 242 

*Mādāspa- 202, 218, 238 

*Manuša- 202, 240, 241 

*Masāna- 202 

*Masiya- 203 


*Madāna- 202, 234, 238, 
241 

*Mabiya- 203, 234, 238, 
241 

*Mazdara- 203, 241 

*Micayana- 231 

*MiOra- 194, 218, 238, 
241 

*Mrdunis 194, 196, 218, 
231, 239 


*Mrduniya- 194 
*Mrncalī- 239 


*Nafeca- 203, 234, 239, 
241 

*Namata- 203, 234 

*Naptaka- 203, 240 

*Narēca- 219 

*Naris 203, 218 

*Nixšaya- 203, 218 

*Pāka- 204, 234 

*Pārsa- 194 


*Patiramfa- 204 
204, 234, 240, 


*Patirapa- 


241 


*Pa30ran- 
240, 241 

*Payuna- 204, 218, 241 

*Ropa0a- 204, 219, 234, 
238, 239, 240 

*RopaOka- 204, 218, 219, 
238, 239, 240, 241 


204, 218, 238, 


*Rdata- 205, 234, 240, 241 

*Rmaka- 205, 208, 234 

*Sakideva- 205, 234, 239, 
241 

*Satāspa- 202 

*Spākrta- 205, 240 

*Spāvāma- 205, 218, 230 

*Sugda- 194, 218 

*Suxra- 238 

*Ta(h)marba- 219 

*Tapala- 199, 205, 239, 242 

*Tēža- 205, 234, 239, 240, 
241 

*Orabuka- 197, 205, 218, 


231, 234, 238, 240 


*@raya- 205, 218, 238, 240 

*Upadaya- 231 

*Uvaxštra- 194, 218, 231, 
241 

*Vaigāna- 206, 240 

*Vananta- 206, 240, 241 

*Vantuka- 206, 231, 234, 
240, 241 

*Vēskāma- 206, 218, 231, 
239, 241 

*Vēzbara- 206, 218, 231, 
239 

*Vīdamanā 206, 241 

*Vrzvanta- 206, 237, 241 

*Xšaparap- 207, 234, 240, 
241 

*Xvarüi$ 207, 218, 241 


*Yuvaica- 219 
*Yuvaka- 219 
*Yuvātaka- 207, 219, 234, 
240, 241 
*Zata- 207, 237, 241 
B.5 Assyrian 
MUp-pi-is 200 
B.6 Babylonian 
Abu-līti 242 
Abu-liti 242 
Kur-as 211 
mKu-ur-ra-šū 211 
"Su-uh-ra2 238 
mŠj-it-ra-an-tah-ma 237 
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B.7 Elamite 


mA-a-na-ak-ka, 195, 234 
BEA-a-na-ib-be 195 
A-a-na-ir 196 
BEA-a-zip-pi 240 
HALAb-ba-ti-ia 231 

HAL Ab-bu-hi-ia-is 219 
HALAb-bu-man-ia 231 

[BE] Ad-4š-ba 199, 234 
BEAd-da-[ ] 242 
BEAd-da-bar-ru 209 
BEAd-da-ki-tin 242 
BEAd-da-te-en 204, 240 
Ahtir 242 
[PFA]k-kay-ma-da 200, 234 
BEAk-ki-da-da 200, 234 
PEAk-ki-ra-ra 197, 240 
PEAk-ši-in-ki-li-ik 242 
Akšimarti 212, 242 
BEA]-tan 200 
HALAm-ba-du-iš 199 
mAm-ba-hab-u-a 199 
BEAm-ip-p[i]-iS-tur-ra 208 
Am-ka,-bar-na 196 
Am-pi-ri-is 199 
BEAn-ni-Sil-ha 242 
mAn-ni-Sil-ha-ak 242 
PEAp-pa-la-a-a 207, 240 
HA Ap-pu-mar-šā 231 
Apuliti 242 

Ašpe 242 
*EĀ$-pu-mi-ik-ka, 196, 234 
Attasapir 242 
""Ba-ag-ba-du 197 
*FBa-ag-ba-šu 197, 219 
""Ba-ag-ráb-ba 197, 234 
BEBa-ak-si-en-da 208, 241 
BEBa-ak-t1 197 
EBa-am-ka,-za 197 
BEBa-at-ti-ráb-ba 204, 234 
"A Ba-ge-ráb-ba 197 
BEBa-ha-ú-na 204, 218-19 
HALBa-ir-is-Sa 194 
"4'Ba-ka,-ba-du(-is) 196 
"^Ba-ka,-ba-su 197 
PFBa-ki-i$ 209, 211 
HALB3-ki-is 211 
HALBa-ku-ur=sa 231 
PEBa-ma 197 

PEBa-nu-mi 209 
PEBar-ri-man 209 
PEBar-ru 194 


""Bar-širg-ra 194 
"ā'Bat-ti-rāp-pa 204 
HALBat-ti-re-eb-ba 204 
RALDa-a-šā-ak-ka, 198 
Da-at-ia-na-ip 198, 234 
AIsEDa-at-ti-ia-na(-ip/ra) 
198, 234 
Da-ba-la 205 
HALDa-ba-ra 205 
Da-da 198 
HALDa-hi-ma 219 
HAD a-t1(2)-huas 219 
HALDa-ut-ti-ia-na 198 
Gi-ut-ti-ia-aš 199 
"Ha-ak-ka,-man-nu-ši-ia 219 
HALHa-bu-man-ia 231 
BEHa-du-iS 208 
BEHa-ma 196, 218 
BEHa-mi-ti-ra 206, 240 
BEHa-ra-ak 209 
BEHa-ri-na 196, 218 
mHa-ši-na 219 
HALHe-na-ak-ka, 219 
BEHi-da-un-da 200, 234 
PAMHi-t-ik-ka, 200 
BALHi-ti-ka, 200 
"*Hi-tü-ka, 200, 219 
"At Hi-ut-tak-ka, 200 
"At Fi-ut-ti-ka, 200 
P^ Hi-ut-tuk-ka, 200 
Huban 242 
BEHu-ban-am-nu 209 
BEHuban-haltas 240 
BEHu-ban-ki-tin 240 
BEHu-ban-rás-ma 211,242 
Hunzak 242 
Hutelutus-Insusinak 211 
d[b-ü-nu-kai 242 
"^[-ma-ak-ka, 219 
H^ [.ma-az-za 219 
**]-ma-tak-ka, 207, 219, 
234 
Indapipi 242 
BET_ra-man-na 201 
""[r-da-ad-da-ip 205, 234 
MIr-du-mar-ti-ia 231 
Ir-ma-ak-ka, 205, 234 
PEIS-pu-gur-da 205 
*][$-pu-un-ma 205 
BEIt-na-ak 242 
BETt-ra-a-a-be-ra_ 205 
®ETt-ra-bu-uk-ku 205, 234 


PEKa¿-am=na-1b-BE 201 
PEKa,-gi-āš-ba 208, 240, 
241 
PEKa,-ir-ki 201 
P^Ka,-ir-ki-i$ 201 
BEKam-da-man-na 198 
BEKam-hu-ma-ra 198, 218 
BEKam-me-mar-ti 212 
Kam-re-mi-ka, 199 
""Ka,-ra 201 
PEKa4-rašā 201, 234 
HALK ar-ki-i§ 201 
BEKas-la 242 
"Ka,-ut-tan 201, 234 
PAKi-ti-bik-ka, 199 
™Ki-ti-ik-ka, 199, 234 
BEKu-ib-ba-a-a-na 201, 234 
""Ku-id-da-ka,-ka, 209 
BEKu-is-Sa-a-a_ 199, 234 
SEKu-ma-a-a 199 
"Ku-na-ra-mi-ka, 209, 241 
Kuraš 211 
[*Kļu-rāš 212 
(5) Kur-lu-iš 194, 240 
8Kur-mi 201 
PEKur-rāš 212 
PFKur-ru-ip-pan-ma(-) 202 
PFKur-ru-ip-pan-um-ma 202 
PEKur-t-i$ 207 
"FKu-ud-da-ka,-ka, 209, 
241 
se/m] 2-]i-in-taš 240, 242 
BE] g-ši-mar-ti 212 
BET u-da-da 204, 240 
"^Ma-a-ka, 206 
BEMa-a-ka¿-na-ás-be-ra 206 
"^ Ma-ak-is-tar-ra-[is] 194 
BEMa-ak-is-tur-ri 194 
PEMa-4š-šd-na 203, 234 
PEMa-at-ri-iš 201 
BEMa-da 194 
BEMad-ás-ba 202 
HALMa-da-āš-ba 202 
HAL Ma-ik-iš-tar-ri-is 194 
BEMa-is-Si-ia 203, 234 
HALMa-is-$[i-ia] 203 
BEMa-na-an-da 206 
HALMa-na-an-da 206 
HAL Ma-na-in-da 206 
™Ma-na-ka,-[ |-un-taš 242 
BEMan-du-uk-ku 206, 234 
Man-ka,-nu-nu 212 
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HALMan-na-an-da 206 Si-mi-mi 209 Harauvatis 219 
BEMa-nu-sa 202 *FSu-un-ki-ba-ki-išs 240, Izalā- 238 
"AMa-nu-iá 202 242 Lab(a)nana- 238 
BEMar-du-du 212 PESu-un-ki-ba-ku-i8 211 Mada- 244 
HA Mar-du-nu-ia 194 BEŠ4-ab-ba-rāb 207, 234 Pārsa- 244 
Mar-du-nu-is 194 "AMSá-ad-da-ái-ba 202 Putaya- 231 
BEMar-du-nu-kas 212 HarSá-ad-da-ió-ba 202 C.2 Reconstructed Old Iranian 
BEMar-su-un-da 207 BEŠ4-ak-ki-te-ma 205, 234 *Ainaka- 207, 208 
nāt Mar-su-un-da 206 HALS4 da-ái-ba 202 *Akofaciya- 219 
""Mar-tuk 240 PEŠu-pi-pi 209 *Gauciraka- 207, 234 
BEMas-da-ra 203 »EŠu-ug-da 194 *MaOasa- 207, 234, 238 
PEMa-tak-šā 200 Ai Šu-ug-da 194 *Pārsa- 194 
PE Mat-ri-is 201 HAUTams-ma-har-ba 219 *Raxā- 195 


SEMi-[d]Ja-man-na 206 
HALMi-is-ba-ra 206 
+EMi-iš-bar-ra 206 
HALMi-is-bar-ra 206 
»FMi-iš-kaj-ma 206 
HALMi-is-ši-ia-an-na 231 
BEMIi-ti(?)-lak-šar 208, 241 
PEMi-ut-ra 194 
"AMi-ut-ra(-i$) 194 
BENa-BE-ez-za 203, 234 
HALNa-be-ez-za 203 
BENa-ma-ad-da 203, 234 
HALNa-pe-ez-za 203 
BENap-tuk-ip 203 
HALNa-re-he-ez-za 219 
BENa-ri-18 203 
BENu-uk-sá-a-a 203 
P'Pa-ak-ka, 204, 234 
BEPa-ás-ra-an 204 
PFPír-an-za-an 205, 208, 
241 
"Pír-ka, 197 
Pir-na 209 
Piri 242 
MPir-ru-mar-ti-iš 231 
fRa-mi-ra 209 
"^Ra-u-ba-sa 204 
SERu-hu-ba-[as-be-ra] 204, 
219 
*FRu-hu-ba-āš-[ka4] 204, 
219 
*FRu-uh-[baļ-āš-ka, 204, 
219 
PFRu-uh-ba-iš-šā-ir-[ra-be- 
ib|-ba 204, 219, 234 
Sapparak 242 
BESi-ir-un-da 198 
BESj-mi 209 
Simima 242 


BETgs-Se-ak 198 
PAUTe-Sá-ak-ka, 198 
HālTe-šā-ka, 198 
BETe-ez-za 205, 234 
PF[1-13a-ad-da 198, 234 
Turhakra 242 
*ETur-ki-is 198 
RALU-ba=ti-ia 231 

RAL U-bat-ti-ia 231 
Umbadudu 242 

HALT Jm-ba-du-i8 199 
mUm-ba-hab-u-a 199 
*FUm-be-nu-iš 240 
BEUm-be-ri-is 199 
Um-pu-ri-iš 199 
»EUn-ban(?)-me(?)-i8 209 
"Un-sa-ak 199, 204, 242 
"*Ü. nu-ka4-ka; 212 
mMUn-zi-ki-lik 242 
"hmÜ.pi-iz-za 200, 234 
BEU(?)-pir(?)-ka,(?) 200 
PEU-pu-hu 209 
fU-pu-nu-kaš 208 
BEZa-da 207 
HALZ-is-šā-har-ba 219 


B.8 Greek 


ABovattng 242 
Kôpos 211 
Kūpog 211 
Mačdpng 203 
Mavóaóknc 206 
Iatipäupns 204 


C. Geographical Names 
C.1 Old Persian 
Abirāduš 219 
Arakadris 219 
Daha- 219 
Dubala- 238 


*RStivaka- 231 
C.3 Assyrian 
kurTy-a-ia-a-di 198 
C.4 Elamite 
5A-a-na-ak-ka4 207 
ABa-ak-ti- 197 
5:Ba-gi-ti-i$ 197 
ABa-ir-da 194 
ASBa-ir-i8-84 194 
AŠB2-ir-sa-an 194 
SBa-ir-84 194 
ABa-ir-za 194 
AŠBa-ra-iššā-an 194 
SBar(?)-S4-an 194 
BEBar-Sib’-be 195 
"Bar-üp 194 
BEBar-sip 195 
SBar-kirg(-ra) 194 
(65)Bar-širg(-ib-ba/-ra) 195 
ADa-ha 219 
SHa-ku-pi-zi-ia 219 
5:Ha-pi-ra-du-i 219 
5Ha-rák-ka,-tar-ri-i$ 219 
SHa-ri-na 196 
AŠFYar-ra-u-ma-ti-iš 219 
AŠFar-ri-na 196 
^*Har-ri-nu 196 
AŠĪr-iš-du-ma-ak-kay 231 
SKam-uz-zi-ra-kay 207, 
234 
AŠKu-ur-ti-iš 207 
AMa-ad-da 193 
AMa-da- 193 
AMa-taÿ 193 
ASMat-taš-šā-an 207, 234, 
238 
™Pu-u-ti-ia-ip 231 
SRa-ak-ka,-an 195 
5Ra-kaj(-an/-um) 195 
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SRak-kay-an 195 

BER a-ka¿-be-ib-ba 195 
""Ra-ka,-be-ra 195 
Sa-ma-ti-ip 193 
()Za-am-be-gir-(ip/ra) 209, 
240 


D. Words Discussed 
D.1 Proto-Indo-European 
*ühei- 244 
“Shés-to- 236 
*Shlh,-en-jio- 236 
*ģonh;-o- 237 
*(h)ekuo- 238 
*hiag- 237 

*kei-tro- 237 
*keuk-ro- 238 
*lejgh- 239 
*loksoko- 239 
*pudó- 237 

*kend- 238 

*uik- 238 

*uikuo- 238 

D.2 Indo-Aryan 

*(s)kau- 211 


D.3 Indo-Iranian 


*kšatrā- 237 


D.4 Old Indian 


āma- 244 
asva- 238, 244 
bāhū- 244 
bhāga- 244 
bhāma- 244 
bhāra- 244 
bhuj- 244 
bīja- 244 
chand- 238 
énas- 244 
gav- 244 
gīti- 244 
hásta- 236 


hiranya- 236 
irmá- 245 
jána- 237 
jata- 246 
kama- 245 
kfmi- 245 


ksap- 246 
ksatrá- 237 
ksay- 246 
leh- 239 


lopasá- 245 


mānas- 245 
manu- 244 
medhā- 245 
mitrá- 245 
mrdū- 245 


nāman- 245 


nár- 245 
ní- 246 
oh- 244 
pa- 245 
payu- 245 
prati- 246 
priya- 244 


putra- 237 
rajatá- 245 


rap- 245 
reh- 239 
saha 246 
sakha- 245 
su- 246 
Sukra- 238 
$va- 238 
$van- 238 
tra- 245 
vah- 245 
vásyas- 246 
vid- 246 
vis- 238 
vísva- 238 
yaj- 237 
yüvan- 246 
D.5 Proto-Iranian 
*ar- 244 
*atsva- 238 
#cira- 237 


*dzana- 237 


*dzharanya- 236 


*dzhasta- 236 


*iadz- 237 
*pudra- 237 
*tsand- 238 
*tsuxra- 238 
*vits- 238 
*vitsva- 238 
D.6 Avestan 
aóu- 208 
aóu- 208 
aēnah- 244 


aipi-axi- 244 
aipi-axstar- 244 
ama- 244 
anman- 244 


aog- 244 
ar(o)ma- 245 
aspa- 238, 244 


āžu- 208 
baya- 244 
bāma- 244 
bara- 244 
barsg- 244 
bāzu- 244 
cirila- 244 
cidra- 237 
dā- 244 
dačuua- 244 
dāda- 244 
orozata- 245 
friia- 244 


gaomant- 244 
gaona- 209 


gaosa- 244 
gav- 244 
hada 246 
hada 246 
haxi- 245 
hita- 200 
hida- 245 
hu- 246 
hunara- 236 
huska- 236 
ira- 245 
jira- 245 

ka- 245 
kahrkasa- 245 
kama- 245 
kamna- 245 
kata- 245 
kohrp- 245 


manah- 245 
masan- 245 
miOra- 245 
nafa- 245 
naman 245 
napta- 245 
nar- 245 
ni- 246 

pà- 245 
pāiiu- 245 
paiti 246 
pādrauuaņt- 245 
pubra- 237 
raeuua- 245 
raeuuant- 245 
rap- 245 
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rasman- 211 


sak- 245 
sand- 238 
span- 238 
spauuan- 245 
suxra- 238 
taēža- 245 
Ora- 245 
Orayo.driyu- 205 
lvaēd- 246 
vaēg- 246 
vaeya- 196 


vahiiah- 246 
vanant- 246 
?vanta- 246 
3vanta- 246 
vañhiiah- 246 
vaghah- 246 
vaxiiah- 246 


vaz- 245 
vorozuuant- 246 
vis- 238 

vispa- 238 

xšap- 246 
xšadra- 237 
xšay- 246 

xYar- 245 


xYaronah- 237, 244 
x'aroÜi- 246 


xVaOra- 245 
y(auuan- 246 
yaz- 237 
zaia- 244 
zana- 237 
zaraniia- 236 
zasta- 236 
zata- 246 


D.7 Old Persian 
abijavayam 239 
abiyajavayam 239 
ahiy 239 
anamaka- 219 
apadana- 219 
aranjanam 219 


ardata- 245 
artaca 219 
asa- 238, 244 
aspa- 238 
baga- 244 
bara- 244 
ciga- 237 

dā- 244 


dahyu- 219 
daiva- 244 
daraniya- 236 
dasta- 236 
farnah- 237 
fra- 208 
gādu- 209 
gaud- 244 
gauša- 244 
gav- 244 
hacā 219 
hadā 246 


ham-taxš- 245 
haumavarga- 231 


haxā- 200 
jan- 208 
kama- 245 
kamna- 245 
kara- 201, 245 
kaufa- 245 


marika- 239 
mazda- 245 
naman 245 
nar- 245 

ni- 246 
nisadayam 239 
nistaya- 239 
niyasadayam 239 
niyaštāya- 239 


pā- 245 
patiy 246 
pīru- 219 
puga- 237 
Bahiy 239 
Gand- 238 
Batiy 239 
Oavayahva 231 
u- 246 
ūnara- 236 
uska- 236 
visa- 238 
vispa- 238 
við- 238 
xšaca- 195, 237 
xšap- 246 
xšay- 246 
yad- 237 

D.8 Reconstructed Old Iranian 
*aspa- 196 
*cidra- 237 
*dana- 237 


*dauca- 210 


*daugiya- 210 
*farnah- 209 
*haxi- 200 
*hünara- 236 
*huška- 236 
*kaufa- 201 
*manpan- 207, 218, 
240 
*mariyaka- 239 
*pīru- 195 
*puOra- 237 
*rāman- 209 
*rmātam 207, 219, 234 
*sa(ka)- 238 
*spa(ka)- 238 
*Oavayahvanta- 231 
*upāvatguš 219 
*visadana- 237 
*xšaca- 195, 238 
*xšap- 246 
*xšay- 246 
*xía0ra- 237 
*zasta- 236 
D.9 Middle Persian 
arm 245 
bdwky 244 
bm 244 
bay 244 
gāw 244 
gos 244 
hu- 246 
hunar 236 
hušk 236 
juvan 246 
kam 245 
kām 245 
kargās 245 
kirb 245 
kirm 245 
kodak 209 
mihr 245 
nāf 245 
nām 245 
nar- 245 
ni- 246 
pad 246 
pādan 245 
pil 195 
pus 237 
robah 245 
sag 238 
tēz 245 
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vang 212 
wazidan 245 
xwarrah 244 
zadag 246 
D.10 Sogdian 
”dwk 208 
»py 245 
sp 244 
Q)dp 246 
By 244 
Byzk 244 
yws 244 
dst 236 
kyrm 245 
myēr 245 
n- 246 
nm 245 
pm 244 
pry 244 
pyô(h) 195 
rwps 245 
swyt 244 
D.11 Parthian 
“pg 238 
bg 244 
frh 244 
km 245 
myhr 245 
mp 245 
nr 245 
prh 244 
puhr 237 
pyl 195 
rwb's 245 
D.12 Khotanese 
bays- 245 
baysua- 244 
bria- 244 
hu- 246 
nama- 245 
ni- 246 
pa- 245 
rrüvasa- 245 
D.13 Choresmian 
n- 246 
wz 245 
D.14 Bactrian 
vo- 246 
D.15 New Persian 
am 245 
baxt 244 
bāzū 244 


Cira 244 
farr 244 
gaw 244 
gos 244 
ja/uvan 246 
kam 245 
kirm 245 
kodak 209 
kün 209 
lab 239 
listan 239 
mihr 245 
naf 245 
naft 203 
nam 245 
nar- 245 
ni- 246 
pil 195 
pus 237 
rubah 245 
sag 238 
Sab 246 
tabar 245 
tabar 205 
tez 245 
wazidan 245 
xaki 208 
xu- 246 
xYardan 245 
zada 246 
D.16 Ossetic 
xd- 246 
bazug 244 
i-gur-un 211 
kur- 211 
læsæg 239 
nom 245 
robas 245 
rüvas 245 
sugdeg 244 
D.17 Kurdish 
kur- 211 
D.18 Baluči 
nar- 245 
D.19 Estehardi 
esbi 238 
D.20 Harzandi 
isba 238 
D.21 Hazārrudi 
seba 238 
D.22 Kajali 
esbe 238 


D.23 Keringani 
pa 238 

D.24 Masal 
asba 238 

D.25 Masule 
ospa 238 

D.26 North Talesi 
sopa 238 

D.27 Parāčī 
maró 245 

D.28 Semnani 
esbá 238 

D.29 Sali 
seba 238 

D.30 Pasto 
ywa 244 
la- 246 
spay 238 

D.31 Armenian 
tapar 245 

D.32 Lithuanian 
lasisá 239 

D.33 Babylonian 
dušū 210 
piru 195, 235 
rab ekalli 196, 241 
sarpu 210 
tabarru 235 
tunšu 210, 235 

D.34 Elamite 
a-rāš.hu-ut-lak 209 
da-bar-ri-um 235 
dahip 218 
daip 218 
du-ši-um 210, 235 
du-Su-um 210 
Wha-ba-da-na 219 
dha-na-ma-ak-kaš 219 
ha-iz-za 219 
ha-ra-an-za-na-um 219 
hiyan 218 
hutta 218 
huttah 218 
ir-da-ha-zi 219 
ir-ma-at-tam, 207 
ir-ma-tam; 207 
ir-mat-tamg 207, 234 
ir-ma-ut-tamg 207 
lyan 218 
ka,-ti-um 210, 235 
kat- 209 
BEMa-ak-tap 212 
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ma-an-pan 207 
Ma-da-ad-da-ak 212 
Ma-da-ak 212 
Ma-da-ak-ka, 212 
mardu 212 

muhš- 195 

mušš- 195 
pi-hi-ra-um 195, 219 
pi-ri-um 235 
pi-ri-um-na 195, 210 
sa-ar-pi 210 


sa-har-pi 210 
d 


d 


sa-mi-ia-man-da 231 
sa-mi-ia-maš 231 
sa-ra-pi-is 210 
sa-ri-pi 210 

šā-ah-šā 195 

šahš- 195 
šā-iš-šā-[um] 195 
šaš- 195 

tamg-ši-um 210, 

235 
uk-ba-ha-hu-ut-ku-i$ 219 
"u-mu-mar-ka, 231 
D.35 Greek 

KaAAinvyog 209 

Aeiyo 239 

odpamig 210 

ondka 238 
D.36 Latin 

iuvenis 246 

labia 239 

lingo 239 
D.37 Russian 

JIOCOCB 239 


E. Text Citations 
E.1 Old Persian 
DNa 239 
XPf 239 
XPg 239 
XPh 239 
E.2 Akkadian 
BE 9 
55 242 
63 242 
BE 10 
20 242 
39 242 
40 242 
51 242 
108 242 


EE 

14 242 

15 242 

108 242 
IMT 

87 242 
NCT 72 211 
PBS 2/1 

76 242 
VS355 211 


E.3 Elamite 


A*Pb 193, 194 
AchHist 13 

103-4 194 

107-8 194 
BA 4 

177 no.2 195 

181 no.5 195, 200 
BM 

136845 242 
CMa 211 
DB 193, 194, 195, 207, 211 
DBa 194 
DBb 211 
DBe 194 
DBg 194 
DBh 211 
Delaporte 1923 

182 no.A.836 194 
DMb 211 
DNa 193, 194 
DNe 194 
DSab 194 
DSe 194 
DSf 193 
DSz 193,195 
EKI 

74 242 
Fort. 

2029 194 
Kal. 
1 199,205 
2 205 
4 199 
5 199 
6 199 
10 212 
15 199 


91 207 
92 209 
94 209 


96 209 

97 209 

910 209,211 

911 195, 197, 198, 201, 
209, 241 

914 210,212 

919 206 

922 207 

923 210 

924 212 

925 202, 207, 209 

934 201,202, 210 

937 200,212 

938 210,212 

942 198 

943 202 

946 209 

947 194 

949 195, 202 

951 195, 198, 203, 204, 
205, 207, 241 

954 206 

955 206 

957 198 

961 195, 196, 206 

963 196, 201, 202, 241 

968 201 

971 196, 205, 240, 241 

974 207 

980 207, 212, 240 

981 205, 209 

983 196, 206 

985 209 

991 210 

992 202, 210 

993 195, 201, 202, 207 

994 194, 195, 196, 209, 
211, 241 

995 194, 204, 210 

997 195, 196, 203, 205 

998 200,212 

999 205,208 

9100 207, 208, 210 

9101 195, 202, 205, 206, 

208, 241 

9 103 212 

9 105 210 

9 106 201 

9 108 212 

9 109 207,211 

9110 199, 204, 207, 241 

9111 210,212 
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9 112 
9 117 
9 118 
9 119 
9 120 
9 121 
9 123 
9 125 
9 126 
9 132 


199 

195 

200 

209 

212 

195, 208 

199, 211, 212 
209 

202 

194, 196, 204, 207, 


209, 210, 241 


9 133 


195, 196, 197, 201, 


202, 203, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 241 


9 134 
9 135 
9 139 
9 140 
9 141 
9 142 
9 145 
9 147 


194, 195, 210 
194, 200, 241 
202, 210, 212 
208 

211 

206, 212 

196, 206, 212, 241 
195, 202, 204, 207, 


210, 241 


9148 
241 
9 150 
9 151 
9 153 
9 154 
9 155 
9 156 
9 157 
9 159 
9 160 
9 162 
9 163 
9 166 
9 169 
9 170 
9171 
9 172 
9 174 
9 176 
9 177 
9179 


197, 202, 204, 205, 


201, 202, 210 
202, 207, 210 

212 

195, 210 

206 

198 

199, 202, 241 

209 

197, 206, 212, 241 PF 
202, 210 

210 

195 

203, 206, 209, 212 
211 

208 

200 

196, 202 

210, 212 

210 

202, 204, 205, 207, 


208, 210 


9 181 
9 184 
9 185 
9 186 
9 187 


210 

202, 210 

195 

202 

195, 197, 198, 203, 


206, 207, 208, 241 


9 190 


206 


9 191 
9 199 
9 203 
9 204 
9 206 
9 208 
9 218 
9 220 
9 227 
9 229 
9 233 
9 237 
9 238 
9 243 
9 246 
9 251 
9 255 
9 258 
9 259 
9 264 
9 272 
9 279 
9 281 


202, 209, 211 
201, 203, 204, 241 
200 

198 

208 

204 

210 

198 

210, 212 
197, 199, 241 
194 

202 

205, 209 

211 

195, 197, 205 
197, 202, 210 
202 

210 

203, 241 

197 

198 

208 

195, 198, 209, 210 


212 


9 289 
9 290 
9 294 
9 295 


203, 204, 241 
208 
199 
195, 202, 209 


10104 193 
11301 212 
11306 194, 196, 209 
11307 195, 199, 211 


36 79 


134 
138 
139 
150 
151 


no.1 197 


70 


99 
330 
331 
348 
463 
464 
499 
500 
657 
658 
695 
701 
722 
775 
850 
852 
866 
871 
906 
973 
009 
084 
129 
136 
137 
150 
248 
262 
299 
325 
326 
328 
352 
401 
421 
442 
462 
480 


207 
207 
207 
207 
202 
197 
197 
197 
197 
197 
197 
197 
197 
197 
196 
197 
207 
207 
194 
200 
200 
196 
196 
195 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
97 
197 
195 
194 
195 
200 
200 
206 
97 
95 
94 
210 
200 
93 
96 
94 
94 
94 
94 
206 
94 
94 
96 
93, 194 
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1490 194 339 199 2209 207 
1508 194 351 206 2210 195 
1528 206 352 201 2211 219 
1536 196 356 201 2251 206 
1546 194 368 197 2261 193 
1562 196 475 195 2263 206 
1638 206 521 196 2271 207 
1659 194 522 207 2276 200 
1660 194 536 201 2288 202 
1664 197 541 209 2290 193,219 
1731 205 547 196 2302 204 
1732 205 550 203 2337 219 
1743 205 553 194 2347 198 
1744 205 597 206 2364 200 
1818 194 726 195, 206 2369 207 
1857 207 754 211 2370 219 
1930 201 776 206 2377 200 
1942 206 827 196 2413 195 
1945 195 845 205 2493 206 
1946 195 887 195 2514 195 
1947 195, 210 888 197 2522 206 
1949 206 896 197 2523 198 
1952 211 897 204 2529 194 
1956 194, 206 977 195 2541 194 
1960 194 1217 200 2580 197 
1963 206 1231 195 2581 206 
1965 204 1234 197 PFS 
1971 195 252 194 93 212 
1983 198 253. 195 PT 
1984 198 254 207 4 194 
1987 198 265 205 22 201 
2025 204 329 194 25 194 
2027 207 1345 194 30 206 
2032 202 1483 202 31 206 
2057 206 1485 194 33 206 
2072 195 1492 194 34 194, 206 
2079 203 1517 193 35 194, 206 
2084 196 1566 194 37 194 
PFa 588 194 38 194 
5 194 592 197 49a-3 53 203 
25 206 614 195 53 203 
28 193 657 194 78 194 
29 201 733 197 1963-4 193, 194 
30 195 2066 194 1963-9 194 
31 193 2149 197 Vallat 1995 198 
PFNN 2185 200 Ward 1910 
43 200 2193 206 331 no.1076 195 
61 194 2195 193, 194 XPa 194 
71 194 2196 194 XPh 193, 194 
127 194, 206 2200 219 XV 195 
160 194 2202 202 


248 194 2206 219 
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Abbreviations 
Akk. Akkadian 
Av. Avestan 
Chor. Chorasmian 
EE Late Babylonian texts from the Murašu archive, published in Stolper 1985 
El. Elamite 
EIW Hinz and Koch 1987 
EWA Mayrhofer 1956—80 
Gk. Greek 
IMT Late Babylonian texts from the Murasu archive, published in Donbaz and Stolper 1997 
Khot. Khotanian 
MDP 9 298 tablets from the Acropolis of Susa published in Scheil 1907 and Jusifov 1963 (correspon- 
dences in Jusifov 1963: 261) 
MDP 11 Texts published in Scheil 1911 
Med. Median 
MP Middle Persian 
nom. nominative 
NP New Persian 
Olnd. Old Indic 
OP Old Persian 
OPd Dialect Old Persian 
OPs Standard Old Persian 
Oss. Ossetic 
Part. Parthian 
PF 2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
PFa 33 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1978 
PFNN Unpublished tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive edited by Hallock (see Hallock 
1978: 109) 
PFS Persepolis Fortification Seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/1998) 
PFS* Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 
PIE Proto-Indo-European 
Proto-Ir. Proto-Iranian 
PT Persepolis Treasury tablet published in Cameron 1948 
sg. singular 
Sogd Sogdian 
TTMI 114 tablets from Tall-e Malyan published in Stolper 1984 
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1. Introduction 


Régulièrement, de nouvelles théories concernant les premiers Achéménides sont publiées. 
Elles ont, pour la plupart, en commun, de s'appuyer sur une traduction erronée d'un texte de 
Darius: la petite inscription élamite de Behistun DB L (souvent appelée DB $ 70 car ce texte 
constitue le 70éme paragraphe de la version vieux perse de la grande inscription DB).! C'est le 
texte achéménide qui a fait couler le plus d'encre et ce, pour deux raisons principales. 

Alors que la plupart des inscriptions de Behistun sont trilingues (fig. 1), ce texte n'a pas de 
traduction accadienne et la version vieux perse est sérieusement abimée si bien que les recons- 
titutions de cette dernière version sont parfois fondées sur le texte élamite qui demeure encore 
trés problématique: la quasi-totalité des derniéres recherches qui lui sont consacrées sont, sur 
plusieurs aspects, contradictoires. 

Ensuite, le probléme de son contenu a été faussé par la théorie de Hinz qui considére que le 
mot élamite tuppime est à traduire par ‘écriture’; il en déduit que l'écriture vieux perse a été 
créée par Darius. Cette théorie, malgré une réfutation de Lecoq datée de 1974, continue à faire 
des adeptes, surtout parmi les archéologues et les historiens, beaucoup moins chez les spécia- 
listes de la langue élamite. 

Enfin, selon l'interprétation qu'on donne de ces quelques lignes, c'est toute l'histoire des 
premiers Achéménides qui se trouve bouleversée. En effet, si l'écriture vieux perse a été 


1. Pour éviter toute confusion, le “L” majuscule a été préféré l'habituel “/” minuscule (qui se confond fac- 
ilement avec le chiffre 1) pour le sigle de cette inscription. 
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inventée par Darius, tous les documents antérieurs rédigés dans cette langue sont des faux. Et 
il en résulte, selon l'opinion généralement admise, que Darius n'est qu'un usurpateur qui a 
trafiqué toute sa généalogie pour se légitimer. Il aurait méme fait graver lui-méme les inscrip- 
tions de Cyrus retrouvées à Pasargades ou serait le seul souverain de cette dynastie a n'avoir pas 


de sang achéménide dans les veines. 


2. Behistun DB L 


Au cours des derniéres décennies, plusieurs interprétations différentes de ce texte de la ver- 
sion élamite ont été proposées (voir 9. Annexe).” Il s'agit en particulier de celles de Grillot 
(1987), de Herrenschmidt (1989), de Malbran-Labat (1992) et celle de ces trois auteurs réunis 
(1993). Récemment, Waters (1996) a donné une traduction du début de ce paragraphe. En- 
suite, Quintana (2001) a proposé sa propre interprétation. Par ailleurs, certains aspects de ce 
texte ont été abordés par le truchement du vieux perse par Schmitt (1989 et 1991), par Lecoq 
(1997) et par Rossi (2000). La dernière analyse de ce texte est due à Huyse (datée de 1999 mais 
parue en 2002). Malgré d'ingénieuses suppositions et d'originales hypothéses, le sens global de 
ce paragraphe ne parait pas encore clairement établi. Il importe donc de tenter d'en présenter 


une traduction aussi fidéle que possible à la grammaire et au vocabulaire élamites: 


1. "da-ri-ia-ma-u-iš "SUNKI na-an-ri za-u- 
2. mi-in du-ra-maz,-da-na má AS tup-pi-me 

. ta-a-e ik-ki hu-ut-tá har-ri-ia-ma 

. ap-pa Sá-is-54 in-ni lip-ri ku-ut-tá ASha-la- 
„at uk-ku ku-ut-tá KUŠ MES uk-ku ku-ut-tá 
- Shi-it ku-ut-tá e-ip-pi hu-ut-tá ku- 

. ut-tá tal-li-ik ku-ut-tá "4 ti- 

. ip-pá pe-ip-ra-ka, me-ni AStup-pi-me am- 


. mín-nu "da-a-ia-d-iš mar-ri-tá ha-ti- 


CO OND UM R © 


=. 


. ma "4 tin-gi-ia ™tas-Su-ip-pe sa-pi-iš 


Le texte commence par une formule habituelle: “Darius le roi dit: par la grace d’Ahuramazda.” 

La deuxième phrase: "4 AŠtup-pi-me tá-a-e ik-ki hu-ut-tá har-ri-ia-ma ap-pa Šd-iš-šd in-ni lip-ri, 
présente plusieurs difficultés. Mais il semble inutile de revenir sur le sens de tuppime qui signifie 
"inscription, texte' et non pas 'écriture' comme l'a proposé Hinz.? La réfutation de cette thése 
par Lecog est aussi solide que limpide.* 

Le mot le plus controversé de cette phrase est ikki que Hinz lie à da-a-e et rend le composé 
par ‘andersartig (neue)' (EIW 247). Lecoq, en 1974, à la suite de Hallock, traduit l'expression 
par Jai fait (hutta) un (-ki) autre (daae) texte (tuppime)’ mais dans sa récente publication (1997: 
212), il propose ‘Voici le texte que j’ai traduit en aryen’. Pour Herrenschmidt (1989), daae-ikki 


2. Pour les périodes antérieures, on trouvera un historique des recherches dans Rollinger 1998. 

3. Hinz 1968 et 1974, ainsi que Hinz et H. Koch (-EIW) 1987. 

4. Aux neuf attestations de l’emploi de tuppime avec le sens indiscutable de ‘texte, inscription’, présentées par 
Lecoq (1974), on peut simplement ajouter un inédit, de Hutelutuš-Inšušinak qui dans une malédiction associe 
le mot tuppime au verbe marteler (lahlu-). Je remercie S. Razmjou du musée de Téhéran de m'avoir fourni une 
copie de ce texte qui sera prochainement publié. 
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signifie ‘autrement’ et elle est suivie par Huyse “otherwise” (1999: 48, pour la version vieux- 
perse)?. Grillot attribue à ikki une valeur temporelle et le rend par ‘ensuite’ (EGE 27 et 65). 
Quant à Malbran-Labat, elle donne à daae-ikki une valeur locative: ‘ailleurs’. Cet ‘ailleurs’ 
“représenterait les matériaux mentionnés par la suite, l'argile et la peau” Pour Waters, ikki est 
à traduire ‘beside’: “I made an inscription beside the other(s) in Aryan, which formely was not.” 
Cette derniére tentative n’est pas plus convaincante que les précédentes. Quant 4 Quintana, il 
traduit simplement par “j'ai fait un texte différent." 

Mais il existe une hypothése qui n'a jamais été envisagée. On peut considérer que ikki n'est 
pas un suffixe de daae mais qu'il entre en composition avec liutta. Le composé ikki-hutta signifie 
alors ‘j’ai traduit. Dans plusieurs langues, le verbe “traduire” est effectivement composé d'un 
directionnel précédant la racine verbale (cf. traduire, to translate, übersetzen, petaypagetv, 
perevodith, etc.) Par ailleurs, on peut noter que d'autres verbes élamites sont composés avec 
un directionnel, notamment tippe . . . ta- : ‘envoyer’, composé de tippe ‘devant, en avant’ et de 
ta- ‘placer’. Un autre verbe composé est emi... du-: emi ‘loin de’ et du- ‘prendre, recevoir’, 
d'oū ‘emporter’. 

L'analyse de daae est plus simple. daae signifie ‘autre, différent’ et le mot peut être utilisé ad- 
verbialement: ‘autrement, d'une autre maniére’. 

L'ensemble peut donc être rendu par: “j'ai traduit autrement en aryen cette inscription.” Et 
comme nous le verrons, la proposition suivante confirme cette interprétation. 

L'expression appa šašša inni lipri est à l'origine d'autres controverses. Mais notons d'emblée 
que le verbe lu généralement SÀ est à lire lip comme Pa fort bien montré Bianchi (1986). Ce 
verbe lip signifie ‘être’ dans le sens de ‘être là, être ici, se trouver’, différent de ‘être, exister’ qui, 
en élamite, est rendu par le verbe ni-. 


Y 


Généralement, appa šašša inni lipri est traduit par ‘qui auparavant n'existait pas’ car on con- 
sidère appa comme le relatif de Pinanimé, šašša comme l'adverbe ‘autrefois’, inni comme la né- 
gation et lipri comme la 3e personne du verbe ‘être’. Mais Herrenschmidt a proposé de voir 
dans šašša-inni une forme adjectivale signifiant ‘antérieur’. Grammaticalement, cette ingénieuse 
hypothése est possible car le suffixe -inni peut étre utilisé pour marquer une forme adjectivale. 

Malbran-Labat reprend cette idée mais au lieu de lui donner une valeur temporelle, elle lui 
accorde une valeur locative et traduit šašša-inni par ‘supérieur, au-dessus’ et donne à l'expres- 
sion le sens de “[le texte] qui se trouve ci-dessus.” 

Ces deux suggestions peuvent étre écartées en raison du sens de lipri. Dans le premier cas, 
parce que lipri signifie ‘être, se trouver lā” et non pas ‘être, exister’ et dans le second cas parce 
que la notion locative est notée par la forme verbale. 

A priori, on pourrait traduire cette deuxième proposition par: "(l'inscription) qui ne se 
trouvait pas ici auparavant," Mais un obstacle s'oppose à cette interprétation: la forme verbale 
lipri ne porte pas la marque du relatif. On est donc réduit à considérer que cette phrase n'est pas 
une relative et par conséquent que appa n'est pas un pronom relatif. C'est possible. On sait, en 
effet, qu'à l'époque achéménide, les pronoms relatifs appa et akka de l'époque classique peuvent 
étre utilisés "pour renforcer une structure nominale . . . ils peuvent étre rendus soit par un ar- 


ticle, soit par un pronom démonstratif” (Grillot 1987: 19). On peut donc traduire: 


5. Mais pour la version élamite, il reprend la traduction proposée par Grillot-Susini, Herrebschmidt et 


Malbran-Labat 1993. 
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mý A5tup-pi-me td-a-e ik-ki hu-ut-tá har-ri-ia-ma ap-pa šd-iš-šd in-ni lip-ri par: 


J'ai traduit autrement en aryen cette inscription. Elle ne se trouvait pas ici auparavant. 


Cette nouvelle interprétation permet de comprendre pourquoi la seconde proposition "Elle ne 
se trouvait pas ici auparavant" n'a pas été traduite en vieux perse; "se trouver ici" signifie que 
le texte vieux perse n'avait pas été gravé au-dessus des personnages dans la premiere phase des 
travaux. En outre, le paragraphe DB L (élamite) est situé au-dessus de DBa élamite et jouxte 
DBa vieux perse alors que le paragraphe 70 vieux perse constitue le dernier paragraphe de la 4e 
colonne vieux perse et est donc situé tout en bas du panneau inférieur. En d'autres termes, Da- 
rius indique que l'inscription traduite en vieux perse se trouve à proximité immédiate de DB L. 

Enfin, il faut noter que "autrement" implique une modification dans la traduction de DBa 
élamite en DBa vieux perse, ce qui est le cas comme nous le verrons. 

L'expression ku-ut-td ASha-la-at uk-ku ku-ut-tá KUŠ MES uk-ku ne pose pas de probléme. Le 
mot halat signifie ‘terre’ et l'idéogramme KUŠ ME? représente la ‘peau’. C'est une manière de 
désigner les deux supports graphiques les plus importants de l'époque, la ‘tablette d’argile’ et le 
‘parchemin’. 

La phrase suivante, kutta his kutta eippi hutta a été comprise de différentes manières. EIW 392 
traduit: “sowohl den Namen als auch die Genealogie ‘machte’ (schrieb) ich / in der neuen 
Schrift/” Grillot préfère: “et j'ai marqué (mon) nom et (ma) renommée” Herrenschmidt suit 
Hinz: "et j'ai mis (mon) nom et ma généalogie" Dans leur article commun, Grillot, Herren- 


dés + 


schmidt, et Malbran restent trés proches du texte et traduisent littéralement: "j'ai fait nom (et) 
généalogie" Quant à Lecoq, en 1974, il proposait: "j'ai fait (inscrire) mon nom et ma généa- 
logie" tandis qu'en 1997 cette traduction est modifiée en "signature et approbation j'ai fait,” 
peut-étre partiellement sous l'influence de Schmitt (1991) qui traduit le texte vieux perse par: 
"Besides, I also made the signature; besides, I made the lineage" De son cóté, Waters (1996) 
traduit cette phrase, en la reliant à la fin de la précédente: “Both upon clay and upon hide, both 
name and descent I made” et il est suivi par Quintana. Mais, quelle que soit la traduction 
adoptée, on ne voit pas trés bien ce que Darius veut dire par là. 

En réalité, cette proposition présente deux problèmes: l'absence de possessifs de première 
personne et le sens précis de eippi. 

L'absence de possessifs de premiére personne est apparemment si génante que la plupart des 
commentateurs les ajoutent entre parenthéses. Effectivement Darius, en général, n'est pas avare 
de possessifs. Malbran (1992) propose donc une autre interprétation. Pour elle, l'absence de 
possessifs dans ce contexte est si surprenante qu'elle suggère que: “ ‘non? et ‘généalogie’ se rap- 
portent à Darius mais aussi aux patronymes pourvus de filiation qu'il cite au cours du texte.” 

Pour eippi, le sens proposé par Hinz de 'Genealogie' a été largement accepté bien que cette 
interprétation soit établie sur plusieurs confusions. EIW confond, en effet, aappi, eippi avec ahbe 
et avec ahpi. Il donne à aappi le sens de ‘Abstammung, Herkunft, Genealogie’ et il considére 
que l'expression his-aappi signifie: ‘Name und Abkunft (im Sinne von: Titulatur, Kónigspro- 
tokoll)’. Il a été largement suivi par Grillot: ‘protocole’ (1973: 127), par Malbran-Labat, Her- 
renschmidt, Quintana ‘généalogie’ et par ‘descent’ pour Waters. Huyse traduit le vieux perse 
par ‘And I made (my) name and (my) lineage’, alors que Rossi préfére ‘titre’. 


6. Waters (1996: 15 n. 22) envisage comme traduction possible de séparer l'ensemble en deux propositions, 
la seconde étant: "In Aryan, which formerly was not.” 
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Le mot eippi est vraisemblablement la forme achéménide du méso-élamite aappi. Ce terme 
est utilisé en association avec his (“le nom") dans l'expression his-aappi utilisée par Silhak-Insu- 
šinak dans des inscriptions dédicatoires lors de la restauration des temples de Suse (EKI 38). 
Dans un souci de piété, le roi a recherché les noms de ses prédécesseurs qui avaient construit 


ou restauré ces bátiments. Et il le mentionne en disant: 


NP his-aappi aha tasti inni pulhu sarrah aha tah 
NP avait placé là son his-aappi. Je ne l'ai pas effacé mais je l'ai préservé et (re)placé ici. 


Ce que recherchait avant tout Šilhak-Inšušinak c'était de retrouver les noms de ses prédéces- 
seurs qui avaient restauré ces temples. Leur titulature ne l'intéressait certainement pas puisque 
ce travail est un privilége royal. D'ailleurs, dans un cas au moins, le nom du souverain n'est pas 
accompagné de sa titulature. his-aappi est un composé de ‘nom’ et de ‘sa filiation’. Il signifie 
donc tout simplement ‘son identité." Mais en DB L, les deux termes sont séparés par la copule 
kutta et, seul, le second est affecté d'un possessif. his kutta eippi signifie donc littéralement “un 
nom et sa filiation'. Mais comme Darius fait certainement allusion à ses ancétres qu'il énumére 
jusqu'à Achéménes, il y a plusieurs 'filiations'. Donc, comme l'avait déjà suggéré Hallock, eippi 
est à rendre par ‘lignée’ et on peut comprendre ‘un nom et sa lignée’. Ce nom ne peut être que 
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celui d'Achéménés comme nous le montrerons. La phrase peut donc être comprise: "j'ai 
(r)établi un nom et sa lignée" 

La derniére partie de l'inscription qui commence avec le kutta de la ligne 6—7 est formée 
d'une proposition principale et de deux propositions relatives. 

Le sens de la proposition principale "'tas-5u-ip-pé sa-pi-iš a aussi été discuté. Dans les inscrip- 
tions achéménides, taššup est utilisé pour désigner l''armée' ou le ‘peuple’ et même ‘les fonc- 
tionnaires' dans les textes économiques. Ici, le fait que Darius expédie son message dans tous 
les pays, laisse supposer que taššup désigne ‘les gens’. Quant au verbe sapi-, comme l'a proposé 
Hallock (1969: 751), il signifie ‘copier’, un sens qui ne convient pas trés bien à ce contexte, à 
moins de comprendre avec Lecoq (1974) ‘les fonctionnaires l'ont copié’. Il semble qu'une 
proposition plus réaliste serait: ‘les gens en prirent connaissance'.? C'est, en effet, pour que tout 
le monde connaisse le message de Darius que le roi l'a envoyé dans tous les pays. On peut 
également noter que, dans certains systèmes scolaires, le fait de copier est une manière d'ap- 
prendre. 

Le complément direct de cette proposition principale est: 


AStup-pi-me am-min-nu " da-a-ia-ti-iY mar-ri-tá ha-ti-ma "4 tin-gi-ia 


Cette inscription-ci que j'ai envoyée dans tous les pays. 
Quant à 
ku-ut-tá tal-li-ik ku-ut-tá ™ ú ti-ip-pá pē-ip-ra-ka, 
il s'agit d'une circonstancielle, d'une subordonnée secondaire, et elle doit étre rendue par: 


Et (aprés) qu'elle ait été écrite et lue devant moi. 


7. En élamite, lorsque le suffixe -i du possessif s'attache à un mot se terminant pas -i, il est assimilé. Ici, 
Silhak-Insusinak a bien relevé l'identité de son prédécesseur. 
8. Notons que dans sa nouvelle édition, Lecoq (1997) préfère: "l'armée y a collaboré.” 
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Le verbe pera ‘lire’ est ici à la forme intensive. En élamite, cette forme ne représente pas un 
simple itératif. Ainsi, dans la plupart des inscriptions royales, les souverains qui prétendent avoir 
"construit" le temple d'Insusinak l'ont, en réalité, “reconstruit” Le verbe est à la forme nor- 
male kusih et non kuksih. Si on voulait ici rendre l'intensif, il faudrait traduire pepraka par "cette 
inscription-ci a été écrite, lue et relue devant moi.” 

Seul le déterminatif de dayaus est génant. En général, lorsqu'il s'agit des “pays”, le mot est 
précédé du déterminatif ^5 et quand il s'agit des ‘peuples’ dayauš est suffixé de -pe. Ici, on peut 
choisir ‘pays’ en raison de hatima qui signifie ‘dans’. 

Maintenant que chaque proposition est traduite, il suffit de respecter la syntaxe élamite qui 
veut que la proposition principale soit précédée d'abord par la subordonnée principale qui est 
elle-méme précédée par les différentes subordonnées secondaires. 


2.1. Nouvelle traduction de DB L 
Darius le roi déclare: 


Par la grace d'Ahuramzada, j'ai traduit autrement ce texte en aryen. Il ne se trouvait pas ici 
auparavant. Et, soit par des tablettes, soit par des parchemins, les gens apprirent, que j'ai rétabli 
un nom et sa lignée (grace à) cette inscription-ci que j'ai alors envoyée dans tous les pays 


(aprés) qu'elle ait été écrite, lue et relue devant moi. 


A priori, cette nouvelle interprétation demeure aussi sibylline que les précédentes. Darius dit 
qu'il a rétabli un nom et sa lignée sans préciser de qui il s'agit. Il ajoute qu'il a envoyé cette 
inscription à tout le monde sans spécifier de laquelle il est question. Cette situation est d'autant 
plus curieuse que le roi semble attacher une grande importance à cette inscription puisqu'il 
souligne que le texte a été écrit, lu et relu devant lui. 

Pour tenter de rendre ce texte explicite, il importe d'identifier les inscriptions concernées et 
d'analyser leur contenu aprés avoir remis ces textes dans leur environnement, celui de l'ensem- 
ble du relief de Behistun. 


3. Le bas-relief de Behistun (fig. 1) 


Le bas-relief de Behistun est composé de deux registres. Sur le régistre supérieur, le panneau 
central est flanqué de deux inscriptions monumentales. A sa droite, le texte élamite de la 
premiére version comprenant 69 paragraphes répartis sur quatre colonnes. A sa gauche, le texte 
accadien, lui aussi de 69 paragraphes, couvre une double face du rocher. 

Le panneau central comprend 13 personnages. A gauche, Darius suivi de ses deux ordon- 
nances fait face aux 10 rois menteurs enchainés et surmontés par Ahuramazda dans son disque 
ailé. 

Des légendes identifient les différents personnages. Celles rédigées en élamite (DBa a DBk) 
sont gravées au-dessus des personnages à l'exception du premier roi menteur, Gaumata qui, 
étant foulé aux pieds par Darius, est identifié par un texte (DBb) placé sous lui. 

Les légendes accadiennes sont situées sous les personnages. Celle de Darius (DBa) et celle du 
roi scythe (DBk) n'ont jamais été gravées. 

Les légendes vieux perses sont manifestement réparties en fonction de la place disponible. 
Celle de Gaumata (DBb) est placée sous Darius, DBc-d sont au-dessus des versions élamites, 
comme DBf-k. Celle de DBe est gravée sur la robe du roi menteur. 
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Figure 1. Relief et inscriptions de Darius I à Behistun. 
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DBa vieux perse est au-dessus de DBa élamite et jouxte DB L élamite. 

Le registre inférieur comprend huit colonnes. Les trois premières, placées sous DB accadien 
comprennent les 69 paragraphes de la seconde version élamite. Elles jouxtent les cinq colonnes 
vieux perses qui sont placées sous le panneau central et débordent sous la premiére version 
élamite. Les quatre premières colonnes comprennent les 69 paragraphes des deux autres ver- 
sions et se terminent par le paragraphe 70 qui n'existe pas en accadien et qui est une traduction 
en vieux perse de l'élamite DB L. La derniére colonne, en réalité une demi-colonne, comprend 


les $$ 71—76 qui ne sont traduits ni en élamite, ni en accadien. 


3.1. Les étapes de Behistun 


A la suite des recherches effectuées sur la falaise de Behistun par Trümpelmann (1967) et 
Luschey (1968), les différentes étapes de la réalisation de l'ensemble ont été proposées. Plusieurs 
études sont venues les compléter ou les commenter, comme celles de Hinz (1968), de Lecoq 
(1974), de Wiesehófer (1978 et 1996), de Borger (1982), de Schmitt (1989) et derniérement 
de Huyse (1999). 'Toutes sont d'accord sur un fait: les textes élamites sont les premiers à avoir 
été gravés aprés l'exécution des bas-reliefs. Ils ont été suivis par les rédactions accadiennes. Les 
inscriptions vieux perses sont les derniéres. Mais pour le détail, des différents subsistent. 

Il semble que les travaux effectués par Darius à Behistun peuvent étre divisés en deux phases 
majeures: avant et après l’adjonction de Skunkha, le roi scythe au bonnet pointu, adjonction 
qui est venue perturber l'harmonie de la composition. 


A la premiére phase peuvent étre attribués: 


1. les reliefs à l'exception de celui du roi scythe; 

2. les inscriptions élamites DBa à DBj qui identifient les différents personnages représentés. 
Elles jouissent d'une place privilégiée: au-dessus des différents personnages, à l'exception 
de Gaumata qui est couché sous le pied de Darius et qui est identifié par une légende 
disposée sous son corps; 

3. les inscriptions accadiennes DBb à DBj qui sont placées sous les personnages; 


4. la grande inscription élamite (DB) suivie immédiatement par sa traduction en accadien. 


Certes, on peut penser qu'à l'origine seul le relief avait été envisagé et que les inscriptions éla- 
mites ne sont apparues que dans un deuxiéme temps précédant elles-mémes les versions accadi- 
ennes. Mais on peut également imaginer que ces différents éléments ont été abordés simultané- 
ment. Pendant que des sculpteurs gravaient des reliefs, les lapicides pouvaient trés bien tailler les 
inscriptions. Et la surface est telle que les uns pouvaient travailler sur la version élamite alors que 
d'autres s'occupaient des textes accadiens. Quoi qu'il en soit, les inscriptions élamites et accadi- 
ennes sont contemporaines et datent de la premiére phase de la réalisation.? En effet, l'analyse 
du contenu des inscriptions permet de l'affirmer. DBa élamite, l'inscription qui identifie Darius, 
présente une titulature particuliére. Elle mérite d'autant plus d'étre commentée qu'elle a été 


réguliérement ignorée dans pratiquement toutes les analyses et autres commentaires. 


9. Certes, on pourrait supposer que, dans un premier temps, seuls les reliefs existaient avec ou sans leurs lé- 
gendes. On pourrait imaginer également que les inscriptions élamites étaient les seules prévues et que les ver- 
sions accadiennes sont postérieures. Mais aucun élément objectif ne permet d'établir avec certitude ces distinc- 
tions de détails. 
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3.2. La premiere inscription monumentale de Darius (DBa élamite) 


Comme les quatre paragraphes de cette légende (DBa) sont repris intégralement dans la 
grande inscription (DB), on a réguliérement omis les importantes différences que présente la 
titulature de DBa élamite par rapport à la titulature de DBa vieux perse, différences qui consti- 
tuent un élément capital pour la chronologie de l'ensemble. Il faut donc commencer par ana- 


lyser cette inscription réguliérement omise dans les raisonnements: 


m ý  da-ri-ia-ma-u-i$ "SUNKI ™mi-is-td-as-pa "Sá-ak-ri "ha-ak-ka4-man-nu-is-i-ia-ra 


MSUNKI "'SUNKI -na ú la-an "SUNKI "par-sip ik-ki 


Je (suis) Darius, le roi, le fils d'Hystaspe, l'Achéménide. 
Je (suis) roi des ' rois (car) je descends d'un roi chez les Perses. 


On peut tout d'abord constater que c'est la seule inscription monumentale de Darius qui 
présente une titulature composée de deux propositions distinctes. Elle est la seule à introduire 
une forme verbale, ce qui n'avait pas été noté jusqu'ici. Ensuite, dans la premiére proposition 
de cette titulature, il se dit simplement “roi” et non pas “roi des rois" !? En outre, cette 
premiere titulature royale de Darius présente certaines affinités avec une inscription de Cyrus à 
Pasargades (CMc), celle d'affecter le mot “Achéménide” du suffixe du délocutif animé -ra 
(hakkamannusiara). Dans toutes les inscriptions postérieures de Darius ce suffixe n'est plus noté. 

Il faut encore relever l'omission fautive de la marque du pluriel dans l'expression SUNKI 
™SUNKI -na ‘roi des ' rois’ où on devrait avoir "SUNKI "SUNKI -ip-na. Cette faute ne se retrou- 
vera pas dans les autres inscriptions de Darius. 

Enfin, le mot la-an de la seconde proposition a été diversement interprété. La traduction 
d'EIW 802 par ‘derzeit, gegenwärtig’ suit celle de Hüsing ‘jetzt, nunmehr’, reprise par 
Friedrich ou E. Bork. Weissbach (1911: 75 n. b) le rend par le verbe étre: ‘ich bin’. Hallock 
(1969: 719), méme s'il ne propose aucune traduction, émet l'hypothése qu'il pourrait s'agir 
d'une forme du verbe la- qu'il traduit par ‘to send forth, issue’. Il existe effectivement en éla- 
mite un verbe de mouvement la- (différent du verbe la- qui signifie 'rendre un culte à' et avec 
lequel il a été généralement confondu).!! Ce verbe signifie ‘venir de’. la-an est donc un parti- 
cipe inaccompli et "4 la-an peut être traduit par ‘je descends de’. ! 

La contemporanéité des inscriptions élamites et accadiennes est assurée par l'identité de la 


premiére titulautre de Darius qu'on observe dans la version accadienne de DB $ 1: 


a-na-ku | da-ri-ia-mu* LUGAL a-s $4 luš-ta-as-pi a-ha-ma-ni-is-ši-? 


LUGAL LUGAL.MEŠ LŪ par-sa-a-a LUGAL KUR par-su 


Cette titulature a été traduite par von Voigtlander: *I am Darius, the king, son of Hystaspes, an 
Achaemenid, a Persian, king of Persia,’ tandis que Malbran propose: “Je suis Darius le roi, le 
fils d'Hystaspe, l'Achéménide. Je suis roi des rois, je suis persan d'un roi de Perse" Manifeste- 
ment le texte accadien apparait comme une traduction approximative de la version élamite et 


il est totalement différent de la version vieux perse. 


10. Ce détail important avait échappé à Nylander (1968: 158), à Stronach (1990: 199) et à leurs successeurs. 
11. Sur ce dernier verbe, cf. Vallat 2000. 
12. Litt. ‘je (suis) descendant de’. 
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Il est actuellement difficile d'affirmer que la titulature de DB élamite premiére version est 
identique à la titulature de DBa car elle a été trés largement détruite par l'adjonction du relief 
du roi scythe. Mais si on admet que les inscriptions élamites précédent les textes accadiens, on 
doit conclure que la titulature de DB élamite premiére version est identique à DBa élamite. 

L'adjonction du roi scythe, en détruisant partiellement le début de la premiére version éla- 
mite, incite les responsables à recopier ce texte à un autre endroit. C'est à ce moment seule- 
ment que commence la deuxiéme phase des travaux dont l'élément essentiel est l'adjonction 
des versions vieux perses. En effet, on observe que dans la version DB vieux perse, la titulature 
est différente de celle de DBa élamite, de DB accadien (et probablement de DB élamite 


premičre version): 


Je suis Darius, le grand roi, le roi des rois, le roi en Perse, le roi des peuples, le fils de Vistaspa, 
le petit-fils d'Arsamés, l'Achéménide. 


Or, dans la seconde version élamite de DB, on peut noter deux éléments intéressants. Tout 
d'abord, la titulature est nouvelle. Elle est différente de DBa élamite mais elle est identique à 


celle de la version vieux perse: 


Moi Darius, (je suis) le grand roi, le roi des rois, le roi en Perse, 


le roi des peuples, le fils d’Hystaspe, le petit-fils d'Arsamés, l'Achéménide. 


Cette deuxiéme titulature de Darius présente, elle aussi, dans ses deux versions, une particula- 
rité unique dans l'ensemble des textes de Darius, celle de mentionner le nom de son grand- 
pere: “petit-fils d’Arsamés.” Le seul souverain achéménide à faire référence à son aïeul dans sa 
titulature est Ariaramnés qui se dit “fils de Téispés, petit-fils d'Achéménés."? En fait, Darius 
apporte, dans la deuxiéme titulature, une précision que ne contenait pas la premiére quand 
il dit “Je descends d'un roi chez les Perses" Ce roi est alors désigné nommément, il s'agit 
d'Arsamés. 

A la premiere phase de la réalisation correspond donc la premiere titulature de Darius (DBa 
élamite, DB accadien et trés certainement DB élamite) tandis qu'à la seconde phase des travaux 
correspond la deuxiéme titulature: celle de DB élamite 2e version, DB vieux perse et DBa 


vieux perse. 


4. L'inscription envoyée dans tous les pays 


Désormais, on peut se demander quelle inscription Darius a envoyée à travers tout son em- 
pire. On a généralement considéré que c'est l'ensemble de l'inscription (DB) qui a été dis- 
tribuée. Cette hypothése était fondée sur deux arguments. Comme Darius dit que cette 
inscription a été traduite également sur l'argile et sur la peau, on a pensé que des versions sur 
tablettes en accadien ou sur parchemin en araméen ou dans d'autres langues avaient été dis- 
tribuées. Ensuite, cette supposition semblait confirmée par le fait que des passages de DB 
avaient été retrouvés à Babylone et à Éléphantine en Égypte. Mais ceci est peu vraisemblable. 
D'une part, les fragments de ce texte retrouvés à Babylone sont écrits sur pierre et apparte- 


13. Notons également que Cyrus II, sur le cylindre de Babylone mentionne sa lignée: Cambyse, Cyrus Ier 
et Téispés mais le contexte est alors différent. 
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naient à une stèle triomphale comme Seidl l'a fort bien montré. !^ D'autre part, les copies égyp- 
tiennes sont plus tardives. 

D'ailleurs, on pourrait se demander quel eut été l'intérét de Darius d'envoyer le contenu de 
la grande inscription aux fellahin égyptiens, aux éclusiers hyrcaniens et méme aux scribes baby- 
loniens. Les faits et gestes de Darius lors de sa premiére année de régne ne devaient guére in- 
terpeller les bücherons libanais, les orfévres lydiens ou bactriens, les lapicides sogdiens ou 
chorasmiens ou les sculpteurs d'ivoire éthiopiens, indiens ou arachosiens. ^ 

Mais l'argument essentiel pour renoncer à cette hypothése de l'envoi de la grande inscrip- 
tion est contenu dans le paragraphe DB L lui-méme. Aux lignes 8—9, il précise que c'est tup- 
pime amminnu ‘cette inscription-ci’ qu'il a envoyée et ce démonstratif montre l'inscription 
voisine de DB L c'est-à-dire DB a vieux perse. C'est en raison de ce démonstratif qui désigne 
quelque chose de trés proche que cette phrase a été supprimée dans la version vieux perse du 
$ 70 qui est, elle, située tout en bas de la grande inscription, à l'opposé de DB L. C'est donc 
vraisemblablement l'inscription DBa élamite ou DBa vieux perse, les deux textes les plus 
proches matériellement de DB L, qui a été envoyée à tous les gens. Et on peut supposer avec 
beaucoup de vraisemblance que Darius a préféré la version vieux perse au texte élamite en rai- 
son de la titulature. Celle de la version élamite était devenue obsoléte. 

Il importe des lors d'analyser le contenu de DBa pour tenter de comprendre l'attitude énig- 


matique du roi. 


$ 1. Je suis Darius, le grand roi, le roi des rois, le roi en Perse, le roi des peuples, le fils d'Hys- 
taspe, le petit-fils d'Arsamés, l'Achéménide. 

$ 2. Et Darius le roi dit: “Mon pére est Hystaspe, le pére d’Hystaspe est Arsamés, le pére d'Ar- 
samés est Ariaramnés, le père d'Ariaramnes est Téispés, le père de Téispes est Achéménes.” 

§ 3. Et Darius le roi dit: “Pour cette raison notre famille est dite Achéménide. (Donc) depuis 
longtemps nous sommes nobles, depuis longtemps notre famille est royale.” 16 

§ 4. Et Darius le roi dit: “Huit rois de ma famille auparavant ont pris la royauté. Je suis le neu- 


viéme à exercer la royauté. En deux lignées, nous sommes des rois.” 


Par cette inscription, Darius veut démontrer qu'il est un héritier légitime méme si son pére 
Hystaspe n'a pas régné. En effet, aprés sa nouvelle titulature (S 1), le roi énumére sa lignée en 
citant nommément, en ligne directe, tous ses prédécesseurs jusqu'à Achéménès ($ 2). Comme 
si cela ne suffisait pas, il précise que depuis l'origine sa famille est noble et que ses ancétres ont 
été rois (S 3). Enfin, il ajoute un dernier argument plus précis encore: “Huit rois de ma famille 
ont auparavant pris la royauté. Moi, le neuviéme j'exerce la royauté. Nous sommes rois en 
deux lignées" (§ 4). 

Et il importe de souligner ici que Darius veut exposer les raisons de sa légitimité héréditaire 
sans faire aucune allusion au caractére divin de sa royauté comme il le fait dans plusieurs autres 


inscriptions. D'ailleurs, à Behistun, le nom d'Ahuramazda n'est évoqué que dans le cinquiéme 


14. L'hypothése Seidl, de 1976 a été confirmée 1999. 

15. Essentiellement d'aprés les tables de fondations de Suse, DSf et DSz. 

16. Il semble que la premiére proposition du 3e paragraphe "pour cette raison nous sommes dits 
Achéménides" devrait étre la derniére proposition du paragraphe précédent. En effet, si ces rois sont dits 
" Achéménides" c'est parce qu'ils descendent d'Achéménés et non pas parce que "depuis longtemps nous som- 
mes nobles, depuis longtemps notre famille est royale." 
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paragraphe: “Par la grace d'Ahuramazda, j'exerce la royauté. Ahuramazada m'a donné la 
royauté.” 

Or, c'est l'ensemble des affirmations contenues dans ces quatre paragraphes qui sont con- 
testées par de nombreux archéologues et historiens de la seconde moitié du XXe siécle et d'au- 
jourd’hui. 


5. Les huit prédécesseurs de Darius 


Tout d’abord, on peut constater que tous les personnages mentionnés ici sont connus par 
> 


d'autres sources antérieures au régne de Darius, à l'exception d'Hystaspe: 


* Achéménés est mentionné dans la titulature d'Ariaramnés qui se dit “petit-fils d'Aché- 
ménés" (AmH) et indirectement par le mot “Achéménide” qu'on trouve dans les textes 
d'Arsamés (AsH) et de Cyrus à Pasargades (CMa et CMc); 

e Téispés apparaît sur le cylindre de Cyrus Ier (PFS 93*) qui se dit “fils de Téispés,” dans la 
titulature d'Ariaramnés qui se dit "fils de Téispes” (AmH), et dans la généalogie de Cyrus 
II sur le Cylindre de Babylone; 

e Ariaramnés en plus de sa propre inscription (AmH), son nom apparait sur celle d'Arsamés 
qui se dit “fils d'Ariaramnés"; 

* Arsamés attesté uniquement par sa propre inscription (AsH); 


* Hystaspe n'apparait dans aucune inscription antérieure à Darius. 


Enfin, le quatriéme paragraphe a fait l'objet de nombreux commentaires et ce, pour plusieurs 
raisons. Tout d'abord, le texte accadien ne reprend pas la notion que semblent présenter les 
deux autres versions. La traduction proposée par von Voigtlander (1978: 54) le montre: 


Nine kings of an eternal lineage we are. 


Les versions vieux perse et élamite utilisent un hapax legomenon, respectivement duvitāparanam 
et šamak-mar. Ces deux termes étaient généralement traduits par ‘en deux lignées’. Cette tra- 
duction a été remise en question quand on a cru que Cyrus de Parsumas, le contemporain 
d'Ashurbanipal, et Cyrus d'Anšan ne faisaient qu'un seul et méme personage. Il était alors pra- 
tiquement impossible que les huit prédécesseurs de Darius aient pu régner en deux lignées pen- 
dant un si long laps de temps. Mais depuis que Miroschedji a démontré qu'il s'agissait de deux 
rois différents, cet obstacle chronologique avait sauté et il n'y avait aucune raison de ne pas 
revenir à la situation ante. 

Au lieu de ce retour nécessaire à la situation antérieure, Miroschedji (1985: 282) écrit: “Il est 
donc probable que Darius n'a pas eu huit prédécesseurs sur le trône de Perse. . . ”. Mais, Miro- 
schedji, comme bien d'autres, fait dire à Darius des paroles qu'il n'a jamais prononcées, des mots 
qu'il n'a jamais écrits. On peut, en effet, faire remarquer que Darius n'a jamais dit que ses huit 
prédécesseurs avaient régné sur la Perse. Darius dit simplement que huit de ses prédécesseurs ap- 
partenant à la famille achéménide, ont exercé la royauté . . . sans autre précision! 

Pour Darius qui sont ces huit rois qu'il ne mentionne pas nommément dans ce paragraphe? 


Il les cite ailleurs. Ainsi, dans le deuxiéme paragraphe de DBa, il mentionne sa lignée jusqu'à 


17. Suite à une mauvaise interprétation de Weidner 1931—32. 
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Achémémnès. Sachant que son père Hystaspe n'a jamais régné, nous avons donc quatre rois: 
Achéménés, Téispès, Ariaramnés et Arsamés. Ce sont les membres de son eippi, de sa ‘lignée’. 
Mais quand Darius affirme que huit rois de sa famille ont exercé la royauté, il utilise pour 
‘famille’ le mot NUMUN. Or, nous savons que Darius considere que les deux Cyrus et les deux 
Cambyse appartiennent à sa famille (NUMUN). En effet, en DB § 10, il dit: “un nommé Cam- 
byse, fils de Cyrus, de notre famille (NUMUN)” et une précision supplémentaire apparait en DB 
$ 12 quand il affirme: "Cette royauté que Gaumata le mage a enlevée à Cambyse, cette royauté 


appartenait depuis longtemps à notre famille (NUMUN).”!® 


Il est parfaitement clair que les deux 
Cyrus et les deux Cambyse sont considérés par Darius comme des membres de sa famille (NU- 
MUN) et qu'ils doivent étre comptés parmi les huit prédécesseurs. On est bien en présence de 
huit souverains. 

D'ailleurs, Paffirmation de Darius est confirmée par Cyrus lui-méme. Sur son Cylindre de 
Babylone, il se dit “roi de la ville d'Anšan”, titre qu'il attribue à ses prédécesseurs, Cambyse Ier, 
Cyrus ler et Téispés. Il précise ainsi que lui-méme et ses prédécesseurs ont exercé la royauté 
sur la ville d’AnSan. Et si, sur ce document, Cyrus remonte sa lignée à Téispés, sur ses inscrip- 
tions de Pasargades, il se rattache directement à Achéménés (CMa et CMc). 

Par ailleurs, Cyrus Ier, par la légende de son cylinder (PFS 93*), “Cyrus, l'Anzanite, le fils de 
Téispés," apporte une confirmation supplémentaire aux propos de Cyrus et à ceux de Darius. 

On peut donc désormais réfuter la conception de Pirart (1996: 10) qui écrit: "Darius Ier af- 
firme étre le neuviéme Achéménide. Or, il n'y a pas eu huit Achéménides avant lui, quelle que 
soit la maniére de compter que l'on veuille bien adopter" Au contraire, la seule méthode est 
celle que Darius nous fourni, méme si elle n'est pas trés explicite. 

Et en DB L, lorsque Darius dit qu'il “a rétabli un nom et sa lignée (eippi),” il fait manifeste- 
ment allusion à Achéménés et au fait que Cyrus, le roi de la ville d'Anáan, avait usurpé le pou- 
voir en écartant Arsamés du tróne de la Perse puisqu'à la suite de son exploit, il apparait comme 


un roi de Perse. 


5.1. Les deux lignées 


L’identification des huit prédécesseurs de Darius permet d'assurer qu'ils ont régné en deux 
lignées, méme si à un certain moment, lorsque Cyrus a détróné Arsamés, elles se sont confon- 
dues, la cadette l'emportant sur la branche ainée comme le démontre DB L en affirmant que 
Darius “a rétabli un nom et sa lignée.” 1° Et cette lignée n'a pu être interrompue que par Cyrus 
puisque ce souverain a été d'abord “roi de la ville d'Ansan" avant d'exercer le pouvoir sur l'en- 
semble de la Perse et du monde civilisé d'alors. 

On peut désormais se demander pourquoi Darius n'est pas plus explicite. Dans plusieurs ins- 
criptions (DBa, DB et DB L), ses propos sont pour le moins sibyllins. La raison en est simple: 
il déteste Cyrus parce que celui-ci avait détróné son grand-pére. Darius voue à Cyrus une véri- 


table damnatio memoriae. 


18. Il apparait ainsi que Gaumata / Bardiya ne peut pas étre compté parmi les huit prédécesseurs de Darius 
puisque le roi lui-méme précise que ce personnage n'appartenait pas à sa famille, contrairement à ce que pré- 
tendent de nombreux commentateurs comme, en dernier lieu, Rollinger 1998: 209. 

19. Cet élément vient renforcer considérablement, sinon la confirmer totalement, l'hypothése que j'avais 
émise dans “Cyrus l'usurpateur" en 1999. 
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5.2. La damnatio memoriae 


C'est R. Ghirshman qui a mis l'accent sur l'attitude étrange de Darius vis-à-vis de Cyrus, 
son illustre prédécesseur. La situation de Darius vis-à-vis de Cyrus est, en effet, trés ambigué et 
ce, pour différentes raisons. 

Tout d'abord, Cyrus avait libéré les Perses du “joug” méde et créé un empire immense. Il 
était fort probablement impossible pour Darius d'attaquer de front la mémoire d'un personnage 
encore présent dans tous les esprits. ?? 

En outre, Cyrus avait agi avec une certaine pondération envers ses adversaires vaincus. Il 
devait donc jouir d'une grande considération dans la noblesse perse et dans l'ensemble des pays. 

Mais pour Darius, Cyrus était d'abord le personnage qui avait détróné Arsamés son grand- 
pére. Cependant, il ne pouvait pas le dénigrer ouvertement, d'autant que Cyrus avait certaine- 
ment fait preuve de mansuétude également vis-à-vis de son cousin éliminé du tróne de la Perse 
puisque Arsamés était encore vivant lorsque Darius a pris le pouvoir.?! Alors, comme il ne pou- 
vait pas le blamer, Darius traite Cyrus par le mépris en l'ignorant totalement. Non seulement il 
ne lui rend aucun hommage mais, bien plus, il ne le cite jamais. Le nom de Cyrus n’apparait 
que sept fois sur le rocher de Behistun et uniquement quand il est fait mention d'un roi men- 
teur qui se dit abusivement “fils de Cyrus.” ?? 

En outre, lorsqu'il dit que huit membres de sa famille ont été rois, il ne les énumere pas. 
Mais ailleurs, il mentionne nommément tous ceux de la ligne directe, son eippi, mais il ne cite 
aucun membre de la branche collatérale. Et, en DB L, il se garde bien de révéler le nom de ce- 
lui qui avait interrompu la ligne directe, celle d'Achéménes. 

Il va méme plus loin. Il témoigne, en effet, une sorte de morgue vis-à-vis de son illustre 
prédécesseur en écrivant qu'aucun des rois anciens n'avait réalisé autant de choses que lui au 
cours d'une seule année (DB $ 59). 

De méme, lorsqu'il énumére les peuples qui constituent l'empire, à aucun moment il ne fait 
allusion aux conquétes de Cyrus dont il a pourtant hérité! Bien au contraire, dans plusieurs ins- 
criptions, il prétend que c'est Ahuramazda qui les lui a donnés (par exemple: DSm, DSv, DPg, 
DPh, etc.). Il va méme plus loin en s'attribuant des conquétes de Cyrus (par exemple: DNa 
32-38). 

Par ailleurs, au début de son régne, Darius installe sa capitale à Suse qu'il remodéle com- 
plétement. Mais il éprouve bientót le besoin d'une capitale dans son propre pays, la Perse. S'il 
ne voulait pas restaurer l'ancienne capitale des “rois d'Anšan et de Suse" à Tell-1 Malyan, il au- 
rait pu agrandir, enrichir et embellir Pasargades, la capitale de Cyrus. Il préfére construire, ex 
nihilo, une nouvelle et grandiose capitale, Persépolis.?? Cette attitude illustre avec éclat la rup- 


ture que Darius veut marquer vis-à-vis de ses prédécesseurs immédiats. 


20. Rappelons que le régne de Cambyse II n'a duré que sept ans (529—522). 

21. C'est ce que Darius affirme sur deux tables de fondation de son palais de Suse, DSf 11—14 et DSz 8—11: 
“Et par la grace d'Ahuramazda, celui qui était mon pére, Hystaspe, et aussi Arsamés qui était mon grand pére, 
eux deux étaient encore vivants lorsqu'Ahuramazda m'établit roi.” 

22. DB 13:40; DB 40:3; DB 52:50 et 58; DB 68:93; DBb 2; DBh 4. Et il n'est mentionné nulle part ailleurs 
dans les inscriptions de Darius. 

23. Comme l'affirme Darius lui-même en DPf 7—10: “A cet endroit où cette forteresse a été construite, au- 
paravant, aucune forteresse n'avait été construite." 
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Et cette damnatio memoriae n'affecte pas le seul Cyrus fondateur de l'empire. Elle semble 
avoir affecté les autres collatéraux. Ainsi, à propos du cylindre de Cyrus Ier (PFS 93*) utilisé 
sur une demi-douzaine de tablettes de Persépolis, Amiet écrit (1973: 15, cyl. n? 28): “On peut 
seulement s'étonner qu'une telle relique soit tombée entre les mains d'un fonctionnaire 
quelconque, qui ait osé l'utiliser comme son sceau personnel. Cette invraisemblance, comme 
le libellé de l'inscription, enlèvent une partie de la certitude de l'identification de Cyrus Ier"? 
Aux remarques d'Amiet, on pourrait ajouter que le fonctionnaire en question s'occupe de den- 
rées qui sont consommées “on the behalf of the king” selon la traduction de Hallock et le roi 
en question est évidemment Darius.” L’acte n'est donc pas gratuit! 

Cette nouvelle traduction de DB L permet donc de remettre sérieusement en question de 
nombreuses théories concernant les premiers Achéménides, aujourd'hui encore solidement an- 
crées parmi les spécialistes. Et il faut commencer cette analyse avec les inscriptions de Cyrus à 


Pasargades. 


6. Les inscriptions de Cyrus à Pasargades 


Stronach, en reprenant trés largement Nylander (1968), a mis beaucoup d'acharnement, à 
défaut de solides arguments, pour tenter de démontrer que les inscriptions trilingues de Pasar- 
gades au nom de Cyrus (CMa et CMc) étaient, en fait, l'oeuvre de Darius. Il convient donc 
d'examiner son argumentation. 

Tout d'abord, l'élément fondamental de sa démonstration repose sur une traduction de DB 
L, selon laquelle Darius serait l'inventeur de l'écriture vieux perse. Or, la traduction de Waters 
à laquelle il (Stronach 2000: 684) se référe récemment comprend de nombreuses fautes pour la 
seule phrase: 


n AS tup-pi-me tá-a-e ik-ki hu-ut-tá har-ri-ia-ma ap-pa Šd-iš-šā in-ni lip-ri 
qui est traduite par Waters (1996: 15) par: 


I made an inscription beside the other(s) in Aryan, which formerly was not.?6 


Ensuite, Stronach (1990: 199) prétend que: “the CMa inscription is unique in that it is the only 
monumental Achaemenian inscription to use the simple title KING (as opposed to the more 
elaborate title KING OF THE KINGS)” Cette affirmation avait pourtant déjà été démentie 


24. La restriction d'Amiet sur l'appartenance du cylindre n'est que subjective. Du point de vue scientifique, 
il n'y a aucun doute que ce cylindre appartenait bien à Cyrus Ier. Son inscription est parfaitement néo-élamite, 
aussi bien par son écriture (avec ses erreurs) que par sa grammaire, en particulier par la forme en -ra de an-za- 
an-ir-ra (voir aussi les articles de Garrison, Waters, Quintana, et Potts dans ce volume). 

25. Les deux erreurs graphiques relevées dans l'inscription ne constituent pas un argument pour douter de 
l'appartenance de ce cylindre à Cyrus Ier. Toutes les inscriptions royales de cette époque (Ariaramnés, Arsamés, 
Cyrus II et Darius) offrent de nombreuses fautes de tous genres. 

26. Cette traduction comporte plusieurs erreurs de lecture, de vocabulaire, de grammaire et d'interpréta- 
tion. Le signe SA est à lire lip et le verbe lip- ne signifie pas ‘être, exister’ mais ‘se trouver là”. Le directionnel 
ikki n'est pas le suffixe de da-a-e mais entre en composition avec hutta pour signifier ‘traduire’. Le appa joue le 
róle d'un article et s'il avait eu son sens de relatif, il aurait eu pour antécédent tuppime et non pas arriyama. On 
peut encore remarquer que Waters traduit correctement tuppime par ‘inscription’ mais il ajoute que cette ins- 
cription: “refers to the first use of the Old Persian cuneiform (i.e., the writing system) . . ”! Et évidemment ce 
texte ne fait pas allusion, comme le prétend Waters, à l'invention de l'écriture vieux perse. 
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par Lecoq (1974: 56) qui écrivait à ce sujet: "La liste des inscriptions examinées par Nylander 
est arbitrairement incomplete. Seules ont été envisagées les inscriptions possédant un protocole. 
Dans ce cas, il est inévitable que les textes de Cyrus, qui n'ont pas de protocole élaboré, fassent 
contraste avec les inscriptions qui en ont un. Il est donc faux de dire que les inscriptions de Cy- 
rus soient les seules à se contenter du titre de roi: dix inscriptions de Darius (DPb, DPc, DPd, 
DPi, DSI, DSn, DSo, DSp, DSg, DSt) et quatre inscriptions de Xerxes (XPi, XPk, XSa, XH) 
ne comportent que le titre de ‘roi.’ Les mémes inscriptions (sauf XPk et XSa) ne mentionnent 
pas le nom du père.” 

A cette remarque de Lecoq, on peut ajouter une autre référence encore plus importante, 
DBa élamite qui, dans sa premiére proposition dit: “Je suis Darius, le roi, le fils d'Hystaspe, 
FAchēmēnide/” (La seconde proposition de ce texte constitue simplement une explication de la 
formule). 

En outre, le troisiéme argument de D. Stronach (1990: 199) consiste à affirmer que CMa: 
"is the only inscription of the entire corpus (with the exception of the CMc inscription, also 
from Pasargadae) not to include a reference to a monarch's father" Ici encore, Lecoq avait 
répondu par avance. Toutes les inscriptions citées plus haut: "(sauf XPk et XSa) ne mention- 
nent pas le nom du pére.” Et ici encore, on peut ajouter DBa élamite qui a été réguliérement 
omise de toutes les analyses. 

Par ailleurs, Stronach tire argument des plis de la robe de Cyrus à Pasargades dont le style 
serait plus récent que celui des plis du vétement de Darius à Behistun pour dater de l'époque 
de Darius les inscriptions de Cyrus. On peut considérer simplement que cet argument peut 
servir la thése inverse. Il est, en effet, fort possible que, dans son besoin de rupture avec Cyrus, 
Darius a fait volontairement preuve d'archaisme. Ce ne serait pas le premier et ce ne sera pas le 
dernier à agir ainsi. 

Enfin, il suffit d'analyser l'inscription élamite CMc (qui figure sur plusieurs exemplaires de 
la robe de Cyrus et au-dessus du génie ailé) pour étre convaincu que Cyrus en est bien l'auteur: 


BEK ku-raš PEé SUNKI ir-$d-ir-ra "É ha-ak-ka4-man-nu-Si-ya-ra 


Cyrus, le grand roi, l'Achéménide 


On notera la présence du déterminatif **é qui précède le nom de Cyrus, l'idéogramme "roi" 
et le mot Achéménide. Le déterminatif, sous cette forme, est uniquement utilisé à l'époque 
néo-élamite.?" Il ne l'est jamais dans les inscriptions de Darius et de ses successeurs. 

Ensuite, d'aprés la photographie de Nylander (1968: 148, fig. 4), le sa de ir-šd-ir-ra est iden- 
tique à ceux de Hanni, de Tepti-Huban-Inšušinak ou des sceaux néo-élamites de Suse et d'Ar- 
jan. Il n'apparait jamais sous cette forme dans les inscriptions postérieures. 

Enfin, le suffixe -ra de **é ha-ak-ka,-man-nu-Si-ya-ra est attesté sur le cylindre de Cyrus 1er 
(PFS 93*), sur les inscriptions des rois néo-élamites de Samati et sur la toute premiere titulature 
de Darius (DBa), celle qui fut trés rapidement abandonnée. Il ne sera plus jamais utilisé, par la 
suite, dans les titulatures achéménides. 

Ces trois éléments significatifs permettent de considérer la trés bréve inscription CMc (qua- 


tre mots) davantage comme un texte néo-élamite que comme une inscription achéménide. Et 


27. Ailleurs (Vallat 2005), j'ai montré que le signe GAM devait être transcrit **€ en élamite lorsqu'il était 
utilisé comme déterminatif des personnes et ce, pour rester dans l'esprit du Syllabaire élamite de Steve (1992) et 
aussi Steve 1988. Le ™é qui précède Cyrus figure sur le dessin de Herzfeld (1938: 2, n? 3). Il est repris par Ny- 
lander (1968: 144), confirmé par Paper (1955: 7). 
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connaissant la haine que vouait Darius à Cyrus, on imagine mal que Darius ait honoré ainsi ce- 


lui qui a détróné son grand-pére Arsamés. 


7. Les inscriptions d'Ariaramnés et d'Arsamés 


La théorie qui veut que Darius soit l'inventeur de l'écriture vieux perse implique que les in- 
scriptions d'Ariaramnés (AmH) et d'Arsames (AsH), respectivement arrière-grand-père et 
grand-pére de Darius, soient des faux (cf. Lecoq 1997: 179—80). Mais comme ces plaques d'or 
et d'argent ne pouvaient pas étre considérées comme des faux modernes, elles ont générale- 
ment été attribuées à l'époque d'Artaxerxés II ou III. Certes, ces documents proviennent du 
butin de fouilleurs clandestins de Hamadan. Elles pouvaient donc étre suspectes. En outre, ces 
deux textes contiennent un nombre important de fautes. Cependant, il est curieux de constater 
que des plaques en or ou en argent de Darius I, de Darius II et d'Artaxerxés II, de même prove- 
nance et retrouvées dans les mémes conditions, n'ont jamais soulevé la méme suspicion. Par 
ailleurs, leur attribution à l'époque d'Artaxerxés II ou III demeure peu vraisemblable. Comme 
on l'a relevé, les textes d'Ariaramnés et d'Arsamés n'utilisent aucun idéogramme alors qu'ils sont 
fréquemment employés à basse époque. En outre, le suffixe du génitif, dans l'expression “par 
la grace d'Ahuramazda" est en -ha dans les textes anciens (AmH, AsH, DB) et en -ha dans ceux 
d'Artaxerxés. Quant aux nombreuses fautes relevées dans ces deux textes, elles n'ont rien de 
surprenant. Les deux inscriptions de Cyrus à Pasargades et la première inscription monumen- 
tale de Darius en présentent également. Il serait d'ailleurs plus facile de démontrer que de nom- 
breux artistes de l'époque (surtout des lapicides et des orfévres) sont souvent illettrés que de 
prouver l'inauthenticité de ces documents.?? 

Il est intéressant de constater que la premiére inscription monumentale de Darius (DBa 
élamite) présente plusieurs affinités avec les inscriptions d'Ariaramnés (AmH), d'Arsamés (AsH), 
et avec celle de Cyrus (CMc) qu'avec toutes les autres inscriptions de son régne ou des régnes 


de ses successeurs. 


8. Condusion 


En conclusion, ce dernier paragraphe de la grande inscription élamite de Behistun, ajouté 
lors de la seconde phase des travaux, indique que Darius envoie dans tous les pays DBa vieux 
perse qui est, en fait, constituée des quatre premiers paragraphes de la grande inscription.?? Il 
veut par là démontrer, sinon prouver, qu'il est bien l'héritier légitime de la couronne car il est 
le petit-fils d'Arsamés, le roi de Perse détróné par Cyrus. Et comme le fils de Cyrus, Cambyse 
II, est mort sans héritier, la couronne peut retourner à la branche ainée. 

Il importe maintenant de rendre à Darius ce qui est à Darius, à Cyrus ce qui est à Cyrus et 


aux Achéménides ce qui appartient aux Achéménides. Rien ne permet de mettre en doute les 


28. Lecoq en 1974 écrivait que leur inauthenticité reste à démontrer. Trente ans aprés, on attend toujours. 
Par ailleurs, on peut également noter que Herrenschmidt (1979) a montré que les titulatures de ces deux sou- 
verains anticipaient celles de Darius. Elle ne les considére donc pas comme des documents postérieurs à son 
régne. 

29. DB L constitue effectivement le paragraphe 70 de la version élamite de DB et ne peut étre considérée 
comme une inscription indépendante. Ce serait en effet, la seule inscription sans titulature! 
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affirmations de Darius en ce qui concerne sa dynastie. Il est bien le neuviéme roi d'une famille 
qui a régné en deux lignées, les uns sur la Perse et l'empire, d'autres sur la ville d’Ansan. 
Darius n'est pas l'usurpateur que les modernes se complaisent à décrire, trafiquant toute sa 
généalogie pour se légitimer aux yeux de ses contemporains qui eux, connaissaient la réalité. Il 
aurait même inventé le nom d'Achéménés pour créer une dynastie fictive.?? 
L'ensemble de l'histoire des premiers Achéménides retrouve une certaine cohérence! Co- 
hérence des sources achéménides entre elles, cohérence des sources contemporaines avec toutes 


les sources achéménides.?! 


9. Annexe: 
Traductions de DB L mentionnées dans les pages précédentes: 
variations sur un méme thème 


Hinz 1974: 133 (élamite) 

Kündet Darius der Kónig: Nach dem Willen des Allweisen Herrn habe ich eine andersartige 
Schrift geschaffen, auf iranisch, was es vordem nicht gab. Sowohl auf Ton als auch Pergament 
[schrieb ich sie]. Sowohl Namen als auch Genealogie [= das Kónigsprotokoll ] liess ich damit 
anfertigen. Man schrieb [mir ihr] und las es mir vor. Darauf habe ich selbige Schrift in alle 
Lande gesandt. Deren Bewohner erlernten sie. 


LECOQ 1974: 84 (élamite) 

Darius le roi dit: Par la grace d'Ahuramazda, j'ai fait un autre texte en aryen, ce que aupara- 
vant n'était pas. Et sur tablettes et sur parchemin. J'ai fait (inscrire) et mon nom et ma généa- 
logie, et cela a été écrit et lu devant moi. Ensuite, ce méme texte, dans toutes les provinces, je 


l'ai envoyé. Les fonctionnaires l'ont recopié. 


GRILLOT 1987: 65 (élamite) 

Darius, roi, dit: “par la grace d'Ahuramazda, moi, j'ai fait ensuite une autre inscription en 
aryen, qui avant n'existait pas; et j'ai marqué (mon) nom et (ma) renommée, et sur argile et sur 
peau. Puis, cette inscription qui a été écrite et relue devant moi, moi je (|) ai distribuée dans 


tous les pays. Les gens l'ont copiée.” 


HERRENSCHMIDT 1989: 204—205 (élamite) 

“Le roi Darius déclare: par la volonté d'Ahura Mazda, j'ai reproduit le texte en aryen qui 
existait auparavant et sur tablette et sur parchemin; j'ai mis (mon) nom, et ma généalogie, et 
(cela) a été écrit et lu devant moi, ensuite, ce texte-là, je lai envoyé partout dans les pays; les 
gens/les fonctionnaires (?) l'ont copié” 


SCHMITT 1991: 73—74 (vieux perse) 

Proclaims Darius, the king: By the favour of Ahuramazda this (is) the form of writing, 
which I have made, besides, in Aryan. Both on clay tablets and on parchment it has been 
placed. Besides, I also made the signature; besides I made the lineage. And it was written down 


30. On peut noter que le nom d'Achéménés apparait sur les documents d'Ariaramnés, d'Arsamés et de Cy- 
rus, tous antérieurs au régne de Darius et s'il ne figure pas sur le cylindre de Babylone, c'est vraisemblablement 
parce que Cyrus s'était rattaché à la branche ainée des Achéménides avec Téispés. 

31. Comme je l'ai montré dans Vallat 1999. 
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ans was read aloud before me. Afterwards I have sent this form of writing everywhere into 
countries. The people strove (to use it). 


MALBRAN-LABAT 1992: 86 (élamite, partiel) 
"Par la volonté d'Ahramazda, j'ai fait le texte, (celui qui est) en aryen, qui est ci-dessus, sur 


» 


un autre (matériau): je lai fait sur argile et sur peau. . . 


GRILLOT, HERRENSCHMIDT, MALBRAN-LABAT 1993: 59 (élamite) 

Et Darius, le roi déclare: “Par le fait d'Uramazda, j'ai fait autrement / un autre texte en 
aryen, ce qu'il n'y avait pas auparavant, sur argile et sur peau, et j'ai fait nom (et) généalogie et 
cela a été écrit et lu devant moi; ensuite j'ai envoyé ce texte-là dans tous les pays; les gens (I) 


ont répété.” 


WATERS 1996: 15 (élamite, partiel) 

“Darius the king proclaims: With the support of Ahuramazda, I made an inscription beside 
the other(s) in Aryan, which formerly was not. Both upon clay and upon hide, both name and 
descent I made.” 


LECOQ 1997: 212 (vieux perse) 

Le roi Darius déclare: “Grace à Ahuramazda, voici le texte que j'ai traduit en aryen; et sur 
tablette et sur cuir, il avait été traduit aussi; j'ai traduit ma généalogie; je l'ai approuvée; et cela 
a été écrit et lu devant moi; ensuite, j'ai envoyé ce texte partout parmi les peuples; l'armée y a 


collaboré.” 


Huvse 1999 [2002]: 48 (élamite) 

"Darius, the king proclaims: By the will of Uramazda, I made this version otherwise, in 
Aryan, which did not exist before, both on clay and on parchment. And I made [my] name and 
[my] lineage, and it was written and read aloud before me. Afterwards I sent [that] same version 


» 


into all countries; the people strove [to use it] 


Ross: 2000: 2097 (élamite) 

“Dice Dareio re: “per volere di Ahuramazda, io ho iscritto il mio documento sulla roccia / 
sul Har (che č šaššainni), su mattoni crudi e su KUS, e ho prodotto i miei nomi e la mia titola- 
tura; e stato redatto ed e stato emanato alla mia presenza; quindi questo stesso documento l'ho 


> 


inviato in tutti 1 paesi. L'esercito ne e stato garante. 


QuiNTANA 2001 (élamite) 
"Yo hice un texto diferente -in ario-, que no es el anterior / el de arriba y (lo hice) en arcilla 
y en piel y le puse el nombre y la genealogía, y fue escrito y leído ante mí. Luego, el ejército 


copió/confirmó este mismo texto en todos les paises a los que yo lo envié.” 


VALLAT 2005 (élamite) 

Darius le roi déclare: “Par la gráce d'Ahuramzada, j'ai traduit autrement ce texte en aryen. 
Il ne se trouvait pas ici auparavant. Et, soit par des tablettes, soit par des parchemins, les gens 
apprirent, que j'ai rétabli un nom et sa lignée (gráce à) cette inscription-ci que j'ai alors en- 


voyée dans tous les pays (aprés) qu'elle ait été écrite, lue et relue devant moi.” 
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10. Les premiers Achéménides 
Les Rois d’Ansan Les Rois de Perse 
Achéménes 
Téispés - Téispès 
Ariaramnés 
Cyrus I 
Cambyse I 
Arsamés 
(x — 549, 4 520) 
Cyrus II - Cyrus le Grand 
(559—549) (549—529) 
[Hystaspe] 
Cambyse II 
(529—522) 
Darius 
(522—486) 
Sigles des inscriptions et abréviations 
AmH Ariraramnés, Hamadan 
AsH Arsamés, Hamadan 
CMa Cyrus II, Pasargades (Murghab), a 
CMc Cyrus II, Pasargades (Murghab), b 
DB Darius I, Behistun, grande inscription 
DBa-k Darius I, Behistun, petites inscriptions 
DBI (= DBL) Darius I, Behistun, inscription souvent appelée DB $70 car ce texte constitue le 
70ème paragraphe de la version vieux perse de la grande inscription DB 
DNa Darius, Nagš-e Rustam, a 
DPb Darius, Persépolis, b 
DPc Darius, Persépolis, c 
DPd Darius, Persépolis, d 
DPf Darius, Persépolis, f 
DPg Darius, Persépolis, g 
DPh Darius, Persépolis, h 
DPi Darius, Persépolis, i 
DSf Darius, Suse, f 
DSI Darius, Suse, 1 
DSm Darius, Suse, m 
DSn Darius, Suse, n 
DSo Darius, Suse, o 
DSp Darius, Suse, p 
DSq Darius, Suse, q 
DSt Darius, Suse, t 
DSv Darius, Suse, v 
DSz Darius, Suse, z 
EGE Grillot-Susini 1987 
EKI Konig 1965 
EIW Hinz et Koch 1987 
PFS Persepolis Fortification, numéros des cylindres 
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PFS* Cylindres inscrits du corpus PFS 
XH Xerxés, Hamadan 
XPi Xerxés, Persépolis, i 
XPk Xerxès, Persépolis k 
Xsa Xerxés, Suse, a 
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Parsumas, Ansan, and Cyrus 
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$1. Introduction; $2. Parsuaš, Parsumas, and Parsua; $3. Ansan; $4. Ansan and Parsu(m)aš; 
$5. Cyrus's Line. 


1. Introduction 


The evidence for Cyrus the Great’s rise is varied and convoluted and, as a consequence, rid- 
dled with problems of use and interpretation. Under consideration here are some questions of 
historical geography involving the toponyms Parsu(m)as, Ansan, and Elam in conjunction with 
the identification of Cyrus of Parsumas and Cyrus I, grandfather of Cyrus the Great. The 
chronological frame of the focal evidence considered runs roughly two hundred and thirty 
years from Sargon II (reigned 721—705 B.C.) to Darius I (reigned 522—486 B.c.). The various 
strands of this evidence are too ambiguous to reconcile conclusively, so this essay is by necessity 
interpretive. 

The progression of the Persians into Fars, and their mixing with the Elamites, is something 
about which little is known, even if a general outline is possible.! Archaeological evidence is as 
yet too meager to solve many of the questions reconsidered here. The primary question re- 
mains: How do we explain the rapid rise of the Persian Empire from its origins in the kingdom 
of Ansan, based at a city (of the same name) in a plain for which there is no attested settlement 
from roughly 1000 B.c. to the beginning of the Achaemenid period?? The prevailing assump- 
tion is that this area of Fars, if not the entire region, was inhabited by pastoralists. This assump- 
tion—at a superficial level—agrees with Herodotus and other classical writers’ portrayal of the 
Persians as a tribal-based society.? By most accounts, Persians are attested archaeologically from 
the mid-7th century onward, and their ethnogenesis via acculturation with the Elamites may 
be tracked in a number of sporadic, but compelling, ways.* 


1. See, among others, Miroschedji 1985, 1990, 2003; Potts 1999, 2005; Sumner 1986, 1994, 1987, espe- 
cially 314 (whereas the Malyan period 900—600 is marked: “Hiatus?”); Carter 1994; Henkelman 2003a; Stro- 
nach 20033; Curtis 2005. 

The problems discussed in this paper have a long history in modern scholarship. Rather than attempt to be 
exhaustive, I instead offer representative references to particular problems, especially those that contain more 
extensive bibliography. I acknowledge and thank Dan Potts and Mark Garrison for sharing copies of their forth- 
coming works. I also thank the American Council of Learned Societies and the University of Wisconsin—Eau 
Claire for research support. Abbreviations follow The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago (CAD), unless otherwise noted. 

2. Note Potts's (2005: 21) cautionary remark that much of the site and wider area remains to be explored. 
See also Sumner 1986: 7—12 and 1994: 101—105. 

3. Hdt. 1.125; see discussion at Briant 2002: 18—19. 

4. Miroschedji 2003: 35 and Henkelman 2003a (both with references). 
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2. Parsuas, Parsumas, and Parsua 


It is assumed herein that the toponym Parsu(m)aš used in relation to modern Fars repre- 
sented an ethnically Persian element dwelling within, an element to which use of that toponym 
referred. The variant spellings Parsuas, Parsumaš, or Parsua themselves do not differentiate 
whether Parsu(m)a(š) of the Neo-Assyrian Zagros or Parsu(m)aš of Fars is in question—only 
context differentiates the two. Parsua, as a full-fledged Assyrian province in the Zagros, is of 
course more prominent in the source material. In textual sources, the toponym Parsu(m)as— 
for a presumably (though not necessarily exclusively) Persian entity in Fārs*—has been traced 
back into Sennacherib's reign, and there is strong reason to extend that usage into Sargon's 
reign as well. A Neo-Assyrian letter, author's name broken but restored as Nabü-duru-usur, re- 
fers to a messenger of the Elamite king having been sent to Parsumaš to determine if someone 
(the name is broken but ends in y4) will mobilize troops. The historical context of this letter is 
the Assyrian-Elamite struggle over Ellipi in and after 708 B.c. It is unlikely, if not impossible, 
that the king of Elam (Sutruk-Nahhunte II) was able to recruit troops from the Assyrian prov- 
ince of Parsua, so this reference should be taken to mean Parsumaš in Fars.° That troops from 
both Parsuaš and Anšan stood with Huban-menanu at the Battle of Halule in 691 B.C. offers 
suitable context for what most assume anyway: the Elamites were already in close contact with 


Persians in Fars, even if there exist only echoes of this contact in Assyrian sources. 


3. Anšan 


Consideration of the textual sources for Ansan complicates the issue. Occurrences in Neo- 
Assyrian texts are rare: the much-discussed listing in Sennacherib's inventory of those regions 
that supplied troops to Huban-menanu before Halule and a broken reference to Anšanites in 
the so-called “Epic of Sargon.”” This intriguing text is too fragmentary to discern much else, 
but if its attribution to Sargon is correct (so followed here), its content appears to refer to Sar- 
gon’s victory over a broad-ranging coalition that included men from Ansan. Emphasis on 
Elam, the Elamite bow, and Ellipi (rev. 8'—13') also points to the Assyrian-Elamite struggle in 
Ellipi in the late 8th century B.c. If Huban-menanu was able to assemble troops (through what- 
ever means) from Anšan and Parsuaš, it would be no surprise that Sutruk-Nahhunte was able 
to do so as well, at least as indirectly implied by this text and the INeo-Assyrian letter discussed 
above.? The broken and opaque passage in the "Epic of Sargon" may lend some indirect sup- 


5. The variant Parsua, to my knowledge, the Assyrians did not use to indicate Fars. Note Fuchs 2004. See 
for text references Parpola 1970: 274—75 and Zadok 1985: 247—48. It should be remembered that Parsu(m)aë 
in Fars included other ethnic groups, especially Elamites. In ABL 1311+ (from the time of Ashurbanipal), line 
23, Parsumas occurs both to identify a place and people; the determinatives are restored in both cases, but the 
second instance is spelled with the —4-a gentilic; De Vaan 1995: 311. Instead of “Persians,” one could translate 
“Parsumasians” in this and similar cases, but to do so would be excessively pedantic. For discussion, cf. Waters 
1999; Rollinger 1999; Zadok 2001. For Urartian B/Parsua, see Lanfranchi 2003: 101—2 n. 97. 


6. Fuchs and Parpola 2001: no. 129, xxxiii and liii n. 102; note also discussion and references xxiv—xxxi. 


For Nabü-duru-usur, an official in the Assyrian administration of Babylonia, see Baker 2001: 824. 

7. For the Sennacherib listing regarding the Battle of Halule, see Luckenbill 1924: 43, lines 43—44, 88. line 
44, and 91, rev. 9; Grayson 1963: 94—95, line 110; Frahm 1997: 207-8, line 15 (K 2622). I thank Bob Whiting 
for searching the SAA database for occurrences of “Anzan” on my behalf. The “Epic of Sargon” (81-2-4,320) 
rev. 14’ reads: [preceding broken] an-za-nu-ti-a; see Livingstone 1989: no. 18. 


8. Cf. Fuchs and Parpola 2001: xxxiii. 
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port to Sutruk-Nahhunte's claim to the traditional Middle Elamite title “king of Anšan and 
Susa"? The toponym Anšan occurs sporadically in Neo-Elamite royal inscriptions and eco- 
nomic documents and with some frequency again in the Fortification texts.' In Babylonian 
texts of Nabonidus and Cyrus, it occurs only in reference to Cyrus (or his predecessors) as 
“king of Ansan.” Despite the dearth of attested settlement at the site, use of the toponym per- 
sisted through the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. 

Anšan also appears once in the Bisitun Inscription ($40) in regard to the revolt of a Persian 
army that had been previously in Ansan. This incidental reference is the only time that Ansan 
appears in Darius’ inscriptions, since it has dropped out of the royal titulary. This passage is dif- 
ficult to interpret.'' If this Persian army was indeed from Anšan, apparently stationed in a pal- 
ace there, one might assume it to have been a palace-guard (or the like) of Cyrus and Cambyses 
from the old capital. This is strictly hypothetical; it cannot be asserted without qualification that 
that was the case, especially as a comparison of all four versions gives a conflicting sense to the 
passage. But if this army was indeed stationed in, or initially from, Ansan, this notice adds fur- 
ther significance to Vahyazdata’s revolt: not only did he claim himself to be Bardiya, but an 
army stationed in the old capital went over to him. 


4. Ansan and Parsu(m)as 


The historical implications of the identification, or not, of the regions of Ansan and 
Parsu(m)as are far-reaching. It is unlikely that consensus will be achieved anytime soon, barring 
the introduction of compelling new evidence. The reference in Sennacherib’s inventory re- 
garding the Battle of Halule differentiates the regions of Anšan and Parsuaš. The determinative 
KUR is used in all extant versions before both toponyms (see above, n. 7). However, that usage 
in itself is not always an unequivocal guide to whether a region or a city is at issue, especially 
when the same name designated each (for example, Ansan the region and Anšan the city). 

When did Ansan and Parsumas become conflated? There is no clear answer to this ques- 
tion—thus, the confusion; but whatever answer one posits will considerably affect analysis of 
the rise of the early Persian Empire. That the extant geographic and ethnic labels for this area, 
and for the people who dwelt within it, are a variegation of Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, 
Neo-Elamite, and Persian—and occur in sources spanning roughly two hundred years—does 
not facilitate clarity. On the basis of extant evidence, it is nigh impossible after Sennacherib’s 
reign to substantiate use of Ansan or Parsu(m)as in royal inscriptions and correspondence as re- 
flective of a distinct demarcation of separate polities (that is, contemporary kingdoms of Ansan 
and Parsu(m)as during the 7th and 6th centuries. 

The Nabonidus Chronicle refers to Cyrus the Great both as “king of Anšan” (ii 1) and 
“king of Parsu" (ii 15), a conflation of the two toponyms in titulary.!? In the Sippar Cylinder 


9. EKI no. 73. 

10. See Vallat 1993: 14—16 for references. In the Susa Acropole texts (MDP 9), Persians (BEpár-sip) are also 
identified in a number of tablets; for references, see Vallat 1993: 210; note also Henkelman’s (2003b: 211) 
remarks. 

11. Compare Bivar 1998: 187—93 and Vogelsang 1998. The Old Persian version labels “AnSan” Yada; see 
Schmitt 1991: 64, commentary on line 26. 

12. Glassner 2004: 234-37. The extant copy of the chronicle dates from the Seleucid period; the date of 
the original is unknown. Compare Vallat 1997: 423—34 (and in this volume); Miroschedji 1985: 287—303; 
Young 2003: 243—48; and Potts 2005. 
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of Nabonidus, Cyrus is described as “king of Anšan,” with Ansan preceded by the determina- 
tive KUR, indicating a country or region. In Cyrus's own inscriptions, both the determina- 
tives KUR and URU (for a city) occur before Anšan in his titulary.!* Neither Nabonidus nor 
Cyrus makes reference to Parsu/-maš in their own inscriptions.!^ The determinative before 
Anšan in DB $40, Akkadian version, is broken. Von Voightlander restores KUR, but there is 
no confirmation for that restoration. The extant Aramaic version (line 37) and the Akkadian 
fragment from Babylon (BE 3627 ii 11) do not enlighten on this issue. ? Anšan occurs a num- 
ber of times in the Persepolis Fortification texts as an ethnic marker (as in the Cyrus I sealing, 
PFS 93*, discussed below), less often to refer to the place. The same applies to the Susa Acro- 
pole texts, but in far fewer exemplars.'® It is not clear in these instances whether a city or a re- 
gion is meant. The Elamite determinative AS (or its variants BE and GAM) is used for both 
regions and cities. 17 

Only Cyrus the Great's usage is of immediate consequence to indicate what he, as king, la- 
beled his own kingdom. At least in his royal titulary, he preferred Ansan. This usage was fol- 
lowed by Nabonidus and is consistent with Cyrus I in PFS 93*. In Neo-Assyrian, Ansan does 
not occur in texts after Sennacherib's reign; only Parsu(m)a$ occurs. ? We cannot discern 
whether this indicates that Ansan was yet distinct from Parsumaš but of no consequence to the 
Assyrians during Ashurbanipal's reign (an extension of its being simply unattested) or that the 
toponyms Ansan and Parsumas had become synonymous for the same region and, thus, the 
same kingdom. The latter is the position followed here, with full acknowledgment that this is 
by no means a settled issue. 

Elam as geographic designation should also be considered in this context. There is contin- 
ued disagreement about what specific region(s) the toponym Elam delineated throughout its 
history. For example, Miroschedji argues that while Ansan is Fars in the wider sense, in the 
strict sense it "should not be confused with nor used as an interchangeable part of Elam”!? 
Such an assessment has broad implications as to what area(s) “Elam” referred, especially during 
the late period of concern here. It appears to have meant different things to different people: to 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, its range is indefinable but seems to have incorporated any 
Elamite territories that were ruled by an Elamite king, with the focus on Susiana and the im- 
mediately adjacent highlands. For the Elamites in the Neo-Elamite period there is even less to 


3. For these inscriptions, see Schaudig 2001: 417 (Sippar Cylinder of Nabonidus), 552—53 (Cyrus Cylin- 
der, lines 12 and 21, wherein URU is used), and 549 (Ur brick inscription, lines 1 and 3, wherein KUR is 
used). 
4. I do not follow the line of argumentation that attributes the inscriptions at Pasaragadae (CMa-CMc) to 
Cyrus. For the inscriptions, see Schaudig 2001: 557—61. For discussion, see, among others, Stronach 1997a: 
351—623 and Vallat in this volume. 

5. Voightlander 1978: 32, for DB $40 (Akkadian version line 72) and 64, for BM 3627. For the Aramaic 
version, see Greenfield and Porten 1982: 36—37. 

6. See Vallat 1993: 14—15 and Hallock 1969: 668, for references to Anšan. Anšan in the Neo-Elamite 
royal inscriptions occurs only once outside the titulary, in an uncertain context in EKI 85:11 (Tepti-Huban- 
Inšušinak). 

7. See, for discussion, Steve 1988. 

8. References in omen texts from Esarhaddon’s reign refer to Parsumas, but these are clearly directed to- 
ward the north, central Zagros region and not Fars. See Starr 1990: nos. 37, 39, and 40, and Ixi—Ixii. “Parsu- 
maš” is confidently restored in the first two. 

9. Miroschedji 2003: 18 (contra Vallat 1980 and 1993: cviii-cx), with the additional remark on p. 36: 


" Ansan was an essential component of Greater Elam for about six centuries only, between circa 2400 and 1750 


B.C. Its inclusion into the Elamite confederacy was afterwards intermittent and came to a final end in the mid- 
7th century B.c. at the latest.” 
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go on. Enigmatic references to Elam (Elamite Hatamti) in inscriptions of Tepti-Huban-Insusi- 
nak and Atta-hamiti-Inšušinak, for example, do not lend themselves toward a geographic def- 
inition of Elam.?? When Neo-Elamite kings used a title in their inscriptions, they typically 
followed the traditional “king of Ansan and Susa" or the variant “I expanded the realm of An- 
San and Susa" (e.g., Hallutaš-Inšušinak).*' Whether a king's claim to Anšan and Susa may be 
substantiated (e.g., Sutruk-Nahhunte II) or not (e.g., Atta-hamiti-Inšušinak) by documentary 
evidence is open to question, especially after the early 7th century B.c. In the Neo-Elamite pe- 
riod, the region of Anšan is clearly Fars, or part thereof, but is it Elam? It does not seem to have 
been so, and few scholars—confining Elam to Susiana and perhaps the immediately adjacent 
highlands— would take it as such. 

In Achaemenid times, Elam as a satrapy (OP Uja) appears to be greater Susiana, i.e., 
Khuzistan; but its bounds are also uncertain.? This usage may have coincided conceptually 
with Assyrian usage of “king of Elam,” but this is impossible to verify. Occasional references 
such as to “the other Elam” (biblical) or “upper Elam” (Neo-Assyrian) indicate that the an- 
cients differentiated certain areas, at least in some contexts, perhaps demarcated by topogra- 
phy.” In the so-called Nineveh Letters, written in Elamite, the opaque reference to Zamin of 
Elam (Nin 5:2—3) gives the sense of an over-arching, presumably geographic area termed 
“Elam,” in which the writer Bahuri grounded this place called “Zamin”2* The descriptive 
marker “of Elam” leads one to wonder of what other region Zamin could have been a part that 
Bahuri found it necessary to specify it so. The same applies to Hanni's notice that the place he 
ruled, Ayapir, was in Elam (EKI 76:1). 


5. Cyrus's Line 


Cyrus's emphasis is on Anšan: not Persia, and not Elam. Several sources relay Cyrus's de- 
scent, but the Cyrus Cylinder takes precedence, wherein all Cyrus's predecessors are labeled 
“king of Ansan” (line 21): Cyrus was “son of Cambyses the great king, king of Ansan, grandson 
of Cyrus the great king, king of Ansan, great-grandson of Teispes the great king, king of An- 
San.” Cyrus also labeled himself and his father, Cambyses I, “king of Ansan” in a brick inscrip- 
tion from Ur.?? While this lineage is straightforward, even if its historical implications are not, 
the question of the linguistic heritage of Cyrus's name persists and, further, whether it was Cy- 
rus's birth-name or a throne-name. That the name Kuras/-us should be considered of Elamite 
origin has been convincingly argued.? The debate will continue, but an Elamite etymology 


20. Malbran-Labat 1995: no. 62: 2 (EKI 80) for Tepti-Huban-Inšušinak, and EKI 86: 2 for Atta-hamiti- 
Inšušinak. 

21. Malbran-Labat 1995: 58 and EKI 77. Note also the enigmatic me-en.ku-li-ik-ki of EKI 72:3 (Malbran- 
Labat 1995: 57:3). This is a hapax with uncertain reading; see Hinz and Koch 1987: 909. 

22. See Koch 1993: 8—12; Vallat 1993: cxliii-cxlv; Jacobs 1994: 201—204. 

23. For example, the Dez/Hudbud river served as a marker for Ashurbanipal's first and second campaigns 
against Huban-haltaš III; see Waters 2000: 75—76. Ezra 2:31 mentions captives from “the other Elam” (cf. 2:7— 
8) and ABL 781: rev. 2—4, notes the army of “upper Elam” (NIM.MA eleniti) at Bit-Imbi. The Ezra references 
to Elam are taken by some as a personal name. 

24. See Vallat 1998: 95—106; cf. Henkelman 2003a: 257 n. 10. The reference in Nin 13:4 to the king of 
Assyria (ESSANA P^L4t-ti-[ra-na]; collated) necessitates that these letters be dated before 609 B.c. The restora- 
tion of -ra- is certain, unless one wishes to posit an otherwise-unattested toponym here. See Vallat 1993: 22— 
23 for other references to Elamite “ASSura.” 

25. See n. 13 above. 

26. Stronach 1997b: 38; Henkelman 2003b: 194—96; Potts 2005: 21—22; see also Tavernier in this volume. 
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seems more compelling than, for example, an Iranian one.” That “Cyrus” may have been a 
throne-name is also a distinct—though currently unverifiable—possibility. This phenomenon 
was common in the ancient Near East, is demonstrable for many of Cyrus's successors, and is 


augmented by the (admittedly-late) testimony of Strabo:?? 


There is also a river Cyrus, flowing through so-called "hollow" Persis near Pasargadae, from 
which the king took his name, taking the name Cyrus in place of Agradates. 


The cylinder-sealing PFS 93* has been identified with Cyrus the Great's grandfather, to 
whom most refer as Cyrus 1.2 The seal occurs on a number of texts from the Fortification ar- 
chive and has been cited in a variety of publications.* The seal is invariably found on J-texts, 
used as an office seal during Darius I’s reign.?! That such an heirloom persisted in use under 
Darius is striking in light of the circumstances surrounding Darius' rise at the expense of Cy- 
rus's sons. If the seal was an heirloom in the traditional sense, it presumably was held by some- 
one descended directly from Cyrus. This is, of course, unless Darius co-opted it (and 
bequeathed it to another, for example, as a prestige item) for his own purposes as he co-opted 
so much else of Cyrus's.?? 

The inscription on the seal seems straightforward in its translation— "Cyrus the Anšanite, 
son of Teispes" —but the problematic sign at the end of the third line defies confident inter- 
pretation. The sign read in most publications as "x" is clearly the -tak- sign, though it is read 
frequently as -ir-.?? Given the inscription as a whole, there seems no preferable way to interpret 
it. Collation confirms the unmistakable -tak- sign, however, thus reading AŠan-za-an-tak-ra. 


San-za-an-ir'-ra, it must be allowed that the 


Unless one insists on an emendation to the text as * 
exact understanding of this seal inscription eludes us. This is not an uncommon problem in 
Neo-Elamite epigraphy. 

The spitted figure in PFS 93* is holding a quiver and a broken bow. The broken bow 


evokes several parallel exemplars vis-à-vis the importance of bows in the Neo-Elamite and 


27. As argued, e.g., by Schmitt 1993: 515—16, and in Schmitt 2000: 639 (with qualification). Note the re- 
marks of Zadok 1991: 237, and Kellens 2002: 422. 

28. Strabo XV.3.6: čori Se xoi Kūpog notapoc, dra Tic KotANs xoXoupévng IIepoičoc péov nepi IIacap- 
yádac, od uexéAope td Svopa Bactreds dvti Aypaddtov uexovopac0eig Küpoc. The correspondence between 
Strabo’s "Agradates" and Ctesias’ "Atradates" (who, according to Ctesias, was Cyrus’s father) is close enough to 
have been conflated in the Greek historiographical tradition. Note the remarks of Henkelman 2003b: 196 n. 48. 
On Achaemenid throne names, see Schmitt 1982: 83—95. 

29. For a contrary view, see Bollweg 1988: 56 and Jacobs 1996: 83—84 n. 1. 

30. See in particular Garrison and Root 1996: 6—7, figs. 2a—2c; Garrison, this volume. I thank Mark Gar- 
rison for the tablet references and for discussing numerous aspects of the sealing's iconography, as well as Matt 
Stolper for the opportunity to collate the sealing inscription. 

31. The name of the individual(s) who used the seal are not indicated in any text, as is often the case for 
office seals in the Fortification archive. See Hallock 1969: 24—25, for J-texts. Note also the comments of Gar- 
rison, this volume. 

32. Garrison 1991: 4—7 notes parallels between PFS 93* and Assyrian reliefs as well as offers conjunctive 
analysis of PFS 51, a seal of Irdabama, which “might well be a companion piece to PFS 93.” Note especially 
Garrison, this volume, for a reevaluation resulting in a late Assyrian date for PFS 93*; see also in this volume 
the comments of Vallat, Quintana, and Álvarez-Mon. 

33. This is another issue with wide circulation in the scholarly literature. Steve 1992: 89 and 152 and Vallat 
1996 read ir. Note Jones apud Garrison, 1991: 23—24 n. 22 and Henkelman 2003b: 193 n. 39. Steve 1992: 66 


also lists for this sign the alternate values dak, tà (dag), and sum. 
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Achaemenid traditions.?* A number of examples may be put forward that emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the bow in an Elamite context and the Persian adaptation of this motif. The fol- 
lowing is a sampling, with emphasis on references in textual sources: the reference in the "Epic 
of Sargon" noted above; various instances in the Tell Tuba relief, where Elamites have lifted 
their bows in a gesture of surrender; the scene in the Tell Tuba relief sequence of Ituni cut- 
ting his bow in submission, of which there is a representation both in the southwest palace and 
also in the north palace of Nineveh;** a fragmentary reference in one of Ashurbanipal's texts 
about the defeat of Te'umman, wherein Ishtar is implored to break his bow;*” a fragmentary 
reference to the bows of Tammaritu (II) that Ashurbanipal presumably (restored by context) 
broke;?? the breaking of the bow of Dunanu (of Gambulu, allied with Elam) after the victory 


over Te'umman;?? 


a biblical prophecy concerning the breaking of the bow of Elam and disper- 
sion of its power;* and the prominence of bows delivered as tribute by Elamites to the Achae- 
menid kings. The Neo-Assyrian references to this motif occur predominantly in Elamite 
contexts (especially the aftermath of the Tell Tuba campaign), though the motif is by no means 
unique to them. It also occurs in formulaic language in the so-called loyalty oaths of Esarhad- 
don and in Esarhaddon's royal inscriptions. ? In another exemplar from Ashurbanipal’s reign, 
the hands of the statue of Hallušu, those hands “that grasped the bow,” were cut-off. ? 

If Cyrus the Anšanite borrowed the broken-bow motif, directly or indirectly, from its use 
in Neo-Assyrian contexts pertaining to Elam, it stands to reason that the holder of the broken 
bow in PFS 93* was an Elamite. But this is hardly certain and certainly cannot stand unsub- 
stantiated. The motif is not exclusive to Elamite contexts, and there is no one-to-one corre- 
spondence between PFS 93* and the Tell Tuba relief. The character on PFS 93* itself gives no 
clue to his ethnicity, and it cannot be discerned from stylistic context. It does seem clear, how- 
ever, that the bow motif had significance in an Elamite, and by this time also Persian (perhaps 
more accurately, mixed) milieu. The broken bow motif was obviously not new, as it hearkens 
back to Assyrian exemplars—whatever its origin or the means of cultural transmission—and 
the central place of the bow persisted into Achaemenid times. Cyrus the Anšanite was making 
a statement. It is a reasonable assumption that that statement resonated with his Elamite and 
Persian contemporaries, and not just at a superficial level. 

Dating Cyrus the Anšanite on historical grounds has proven problematic, as this is a function 
of whether this Cyrus should be identified with the Cyrus, king of Parsumaš, mentioned in 
Ashurbanipal's annals or his reign truncated into a more comfortable chronology placing him 


34. I thank Mark Garrison for sharing his thoughts on this motif with me. See his and M. Root's contribu- 
tions to this volume for discussion in its art historical contexts. Note also Root 1979: 165. 

35. E.g., Barnett, Bleibtreu, and Turner 1998: pls. 288—89 (slab 1). Bows from defeated Elamites are scat- 
tered throughout the landscape. See also Garrison, this volume. 

36. See Gerardi 1988: 22; Borger 1996: 302, A1 ii 8—10 (K 2674+); and Russell 1999: 173—76. 

37. Borger 1996: 103, lines 44—54 (K 2652) = Streck 1916: 192—95, rv. 15—25. 

38. Borger 1996: 313, text labeled “E,” lines 12—17 (Rm 40) = Bauer 1933: 92, where a different restora- 
tion is supplied: *. . . (weihte ich) die[se] Bogen...” 

39. Borger 1996: 305, text labeled “A2,” iv 3—4 (80-7-19, 102) = Bauer 1933: 101—102. 

40. Jeremiah 49:35—6; May and Metzger 1973: 981. 

41. See the chart in Briant 2002: 175, and references at 909. See also Root, this volume. 

42. For the loyalty oaths, see Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 22, line 20' (Esarhaddon Accession Treaty, re- 
stored by context) and 48, lines 453, 531, and 573 (Esarhaddon Succession Treaty). For Esarhaddon’s inscrip- 
tions, see Borger 1956: 44, i 75 (Nin. A—F, Episode 2) and 109, iv 18 (treaty with Baal of Tyre). 

43. Borger 1996: 54, line 18’ (K 3062+ iii 12). 
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near the end of the 7th century B.c.** While there is no definitive evidence linking these two 
Cyruses, by the same token, there is no compelling reason to disassociate them, despite diffi- 
culties with the identification. 

One problem with the identification is that Cyrus the Anšanite of PFS 93* did not label 
himself “king,” a title that Cyrus the Great attributed to all his forebears through Teispes. The 
label “the Anšanite” in and of itself does not warrant assumptions of political dominion. How 
does one reconcile this title with the royal title used by Cyrus for, we must assume, the same 
individual? An easy, but not necessarily satisfactory, answer is that this seal dates to a time before 
Cyrus became king and, thus, according to Cyrus's genealogy, during the reign of Teispes. But 
why not then identify himself as the crown prince, i.e., the son of king Teispes, as does Huban- 
kitin, son of king Sutur-nahhunte, on his seal?45 The possibility should not be discounted that 
Cyrus the Great also (like many others) exaggerated his royal lineage. 

There is also the often-cited difficulty of reconciling the fact that Ashurbanipal's Cyrus is 
called “king of Parsuma$"— though note that this is an Assyrian label—while Cyrus the Great 
calls his grandfather “king of AnSan.” However, we should not place too much stock on this 
detail; consider that the title “king of Elam” used in Neo-Assyrian sources has no Neo-Elamite 
counterpart. It should be considered a generic label for the typically more expansive Neo- 
Elamite titulary such as that, for example, used by Sutruk-Nahhunte II: *I am the king of An- 
San and Susa, expander of the realm, katru of Elam . . + Different labels from different sources 
cannot be reduced to a single standard of comparison. 

Sometime after Ashurbanipal’s sack of Susa in ca. 646 B.c., Cyrus, king of Parsumaš and Pis- 
lumé, king of Hudimiri, offered Ashurbanipal obeisance, according to the royal inscriptions 
because of fear of Assyrian might. Cyrus and Pislumé's stereotyped response is recorded in two 
exemplars: Prism H2 and the Ishtar Temple inscription." Pislumé is a hapax;** Hudimiri oc- 
curs, however, one other time (to my knowledge), in ABL 521 rev. 21—24, in the context of 
Nabü-bel-sumati's flight there from Assyrian forces, with no indication of pursuit. '? Perhaps, 
at the time of this letter, Hudimiri was beyond Assyrian reach or influence. The annals passage 
emphasizes that Hudimiri had had no contact with Assyria before Ashurbanipal’s reign (lines 
15’—18’). This implies that it was not only “on the far side of Elam” (line 15^) but also that it 
was further removed from Assyria (and from Elam) than Parsumas, with which the Assyrians 
had had contact. 

In the prism inscription, Cyrus’s son, Arukku (also a hapax), was also sent to the Assyrian 
court. The Ishtar temple inscription does not mention Arukku, only that both Cyrus and Pis- 
lumé sent their nobles (UMAH.MEŠ) and tribute (tāmartu). For Arukku, there is nothing else 
beyond his name and that he is described as Cyrus's oldest (rabú) son. That he is only men- 


44. For example, Miroschedji 1985: 283—84; Stronach 1997a: 359; Briant 2002: 17—18, 878; Rollinger 
1999: 136—37; Vallat, this volume. 

45. For the seal, see Amiet 1973: 18 and 29, no. 34 (and pl. VI) and Miroschedji 1982: 61. For discussion 
see Waters 2000: 113—15. On Cyrus and his lineage, note Stronach 2003b: 255. 

46. See Waters 2000: 16 and 111—12. For katr(i), see Grillot-Susini 1987: 15 and Khacikjan 1998: 12. For 
occurrences of Ansan in 3rd- and 2nd-millennium B.C. Elamite titulary, see references in Potts 2005: 15. 

47. Weidner 1931-32: 3—5 and Borger 1996: 191—92 (for Prism H2 ii’ 7—25'); Thompson 1933: 86 and 
Borger 1996: 280—81 (for the Ishtar Temple inscription, lines 115—118). Both Parsumaš and Hudimiri are de- 
scribed as on “the far side of Elam.” Note also Miroschedji 1985: 272-73 and Rollinger 1999: 118—20. 

48. Zadok (1984: 27, 35) includes this name in his Elamite Onomasticon. 

49. De Vaan 1995: 271—72 and Waters 2000: 68—69. 

50. Schmitt etymologizes Arukku as an Iranian name, but this is disputed (in Schmitt 1998: 134—355). 
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tioned in one of the two extant records of this event reminds us, as does the title "king of Par- 
sumash,” to consider the Assyrian source and the identifiable, if still not fully characterized, 
process of redaction in writing of the annals:?! to signal a shift in the political wind, to consoli- 
date campaigns, or to incorporate literary motifs. To ameliorate the chronological discomfort 
alluded to above, it is preferable to assume that Arukku was quite young, though it is simply 
not known whether this was the case.?? That Arukku disappears from the historical record after 
this reference is not in itself too troubling, but it does engender more questions about the re- 
lationship between Assyria and Parsumaš at this time. We assume that Cyrus's purported obei- 
sance was not the end of the matter. The same may be noted for the issues discussed herein. 


51. See Gerardi 1987. 
52. Note Luukko and Van Buylaere 2002: no. 1, lines 3-8 (= ABL 918), as parallel for children in foreign 
royal court, in this case Esarhaddon's in Elam and Urtak's in Assyria. 


Abbreviations 
ABL Texts published in Harper 1892—1914 
EKI Texts published in Kónig 1965 
Nin. twenty-four tablets published in Weissbach 1902 (Nin. 1—25; drawings) and Hinz 1986 (Nin. 


1, 5, 10, 13, and 14; transliteration and translation); Nin. 8 and 9 are fragments of the same 
tablet (Walker 1980: 79, "III. Late Elamite”) 
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A thousand yearning flames of my desire, gripping my eyes to the shinning eyes 
on the griffin welded. Like sunlight in a mirror, not otherwise, the twofold- 
monster gleamed within, reflecting its two natures, separately. Think reader, if 
I marveled when I saw the thing itself motionless, yet its image transmuting 
D. Alighieri, Divina Comedia, Purgatorio canto 31. 118ff., ca. 1308 
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and Iconographic Analogies; $5.1. Nimrud and the Assyrian Connection; $5.2. The Zagros 
Mountains Connection; $5.3. Susa and the Elamite Connection; $5.4. The Griffin in the Arts 
of the 1st Millennium B.c.; $5.4.1. The Lion-Headed Griffin and the Eagle-Headed Griffin in 
Mesopotamia; $5.4.2. The Lion-Headed Griffin and the Eagle-Headed in Elam; $5.4.3. The 
Spade, the Wedge, and the Griffin: Notes on Late Neo-Elamite Religion; $5.4.4. The Lion- 
Headed Griffin and the Eagle-Headed Griffin in Persia; $6. The Arjan Ring in Historical Con- 
text; $6.1. The Assyrian Connection: the Exile and Return of the House of Urtak (664—648 
B.C.); $7. Dating the Arjan Ring and the Tomb at Arjan; $8. The Arjan Ring and the Devel- 
opment of Late Neo-Elamite Art; $9. Final Comments. 


$1. Foreword 


In 2003, I had the opportunity to view and catalogue the collection of artifacts found inside 
the Arjan tomb. This intact burial is one of the most noteworthy discoveries made in recent 
archaeological investigations. It is a testament to the resolve of many individuals that this mate- 
rial is currently safely preserved in the National Museum of Iran; indeed, this article could 
never have existed without their keen involvement and the additional assistance of friends and 


colleagues. ! 


1. The author is most grateful to Mr. Mohammad Reza Kargar, Director of the National Museum of Iran, 
for allowing access to the Museum’s collections; Shahrokh Razamjou, Director of the Center for Achaemenid 
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PERSIAN GULF 


Figure 1. Map of southwest Iran (Hansman 1972: 103, fig. 1). 


In the following pages, I propose to examine one of the most remarkable objects found in- 
side the Arjan tomb. The study of the Arjan ring is but a chapter of a much larger work dedi- 
cated to this tomb, associated materials, and their resulting effect on the historical and artistic 
record of the 1st millennium B.c.? While the focus of the present discussion concentrates on 
the ring, it is important to bear in mind that it belongs to a larger corpus of material from the 
tomb. These objects are, moreover, clearly related stylistically and are perhaps even from the 
same workshop, if not by the same hand. These relationships will be discussed here only mar- 
ginally. This examination of the Arjan ring also includes an attempt at reaching beyond the for- 
mal properties of this artifact and addressing its cultural identity. Trying to understand the 
larger social role of the object within a culture entails recognition of the inseparability of the 
social, economic, religious, and artistic contexts into the organic nature of the artifact: in the 
words of E. H. Gombrich, the “ecology of art.’ With these wide-ranging thoughts in mind, 
we may proceed to consider the Arjan ring. 


Studies; Mme. Zahra Djafar Mohammadi, Head Curator, National Museum of Iran; Mme. Shahim Atefi, Head 
Curator, National Museum of Iran; Fereidoun Biglari, Prehistory Department, National Museum of Iran. In ad- 
dition, I am most particularly indebted to Professors David Stronach and Mark B. Garrison for their invaluable 
suggestions and comments regarding this paper. Needless to say, oddities and mistakes are my own. 


2. For an extended discussion of all objects and an evaluation of the significance, see Álvarez-Mon 2010. 
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Figure 2. LandSat Photograph 
showing the location of 
Behbehan, Arjan, the Marum 
River, and the Marum River 
Dam I. 


§2. Context of the Arjan Ring 


In 1982, a single, undisturbed, burial was found in the vicinity of an area known as Argün, 
the location of the ancient city of Arrajan, an important agricultural and commercial emporium 
during the Sasanian and Medieval periods. Arrajan lies approximately 9 km northeast of the 
city of Behbahan, next to the Marum River, a natural boundary between the present-day 
provinces of Khuzestan and Fars (figs. 1—4). This region stood on ancient crossroads linking 
the Iranian highlands, Mesopotamia, and the Persian Gulf (Gaube 1973; 1986: 519). 

The Arjan tomb included an ensemble of artifacts of great artistic value and rare craftsman- 
ship. A bronze “bath-tub” type of coffin held the skeletal remains of an adult male lying on his 
back. He was dressed in a luxurious garment made of cotton and ornamented with gold ro- 
settes and disks. At his left side lay an iron dagger decorated with precious stones and gold fil- 
igree. His right hand appeared to have been resting on top of his chest, possibly holding the 
gold artifact discussed in this article. An engraved bronze lid was firmly secured to the coffin by 
ropes tied to side handles. Outside the coffin were an additional number of exceptional items 


of ceremonial value.? 


3. A summary report of the excavation and finds from the Arjan tomb appeared in Persian in 1982 (Tohidi 
and Khalilian 1982); complementary analysis appeared soon afterwards in English (Alizadeh 1985) with com- 
mentary by Boehmer (1988). These and subsequent studies of the Arjan tomb and funerary related goods have 
placed the manufacture of this material between the 7th and early 6th centuries B.c. (see Vallat 1984; Alizadeh 
1985; Sarraf 1990; Majidzadeh 1990; Stronach 2003, 2004a, 2004b, 2005; Álvarez-Mon 2010). For the Arjan 
bowl, the cotton-made garments, the lion-headed beaker, and the candelabrum, see Álvarez-Mon (2004 and 
2010). 
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Figure 3. Locations of the Arjan tomb and the ruins of Figure 4. Drawing of the Marum River 
Arjan (after Gaube 1973 with modifications by the dam (I) and the location of the Arjan tomb 
author). (after Emami et al. 2003). 


$3. The Gold Ring 


An extraordinary gold-made artifact weighing 237 grams and measuring 176.19 mm high 
and 112.26 mm wide was found resting on the upper side of the deceased's chest in the Arjan 
tomb (figs. 5—7). For lack of a better term, this artifact has been described as a "ring" with flar- 
ing, disc-shaped finials. For convenience's sake, the word ring will be used throughout this 
analysis, but its exact function—e.g., as a ring, torque, or armlet—remains unknown.* The 
general appearance of this artifact has been described by Alizadeh (1985: 51): 


Itis in the shape of a circle, slightly curved inwards on the flattened side, opposite which is an 
opening. Fluted with twelve grooves, the tubular shaft is expanded towards the opening to 
receive two plaques with identical repoussé and chased design.? The composition of the pan- 
els consists of a palmette-tree flanked by two rampant antithetical winged lions with broom- 
shaped tails. The felines and the tree are set on a mountain indicated by a pattern of double 
scales. All these elements are framed by a triple guilloche. . . . The winged feline-rapacious 
pair stand upright facing each other in a threatening posture. One foreleg of each lion rests on 


the palmette while the others are raised against each other. 


4. See discussion below, pp. 307—311. 

5. Contrary to Alizadeh's “repoussé and chased design,” I have not observed evidence of chasing in the man- 
ufacture of the ring (understanding chasing as “hammering the metal down from the front to produce a low- 
relief design with linear margins" [Moorey 1985: xxiv]). 
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176.19 


Figure 5. View of the Arjan ring (by the author). Figure 6. View of the Arjan ring (by the 
author). 


$3.1. "Technical Notes 


The ring seems to have been manufactured by combining three individual pieces of gold. 
The ring/handle is a fluted piece, closed at its center and fanned on its two finial ends. Each 
end holds a separate disk that carries figural decoration. Lack of scientific analysis prevents me 
from assessing the nature of the joins. Given that an observable filler metal or fluxing agent 
(combining perhaps oils and fats or wax and honey) is not conspicuously present, I suggest that 
the three pieces in question were joined simply by hammering, but this requires confirmation. 
The distinctive malleability of gold seems to have allowed for the detailed and subtle low-relief 
repoussé on the back surface.? 

Close examination of the ring's metallic surface reveals a puzzling feature. As seen on the 
photographs (figs. 69—71), just beneath each of the lobed circular finial pieces (at the beginning 
of the fanned tubular shaft), there are two rectangular bands, approximately 2 cm. wide, going 
around the shaft. The grooved surfaces here seem to have been slightly worn down, suggesting, 


perhaps, continuous abrasion of a mechanical nature. It is unclear whether these marks were 


6. For the natural characteristics of gold and its manipulation, see Moorey 1985: 81. As for Iranian sources 
of gold, one is recorded at the time of Tiglath-Pileser HI (ca. 744—727 B.c.): “the land of Rú(a), as far as the 
alkali desert, the lands of USkakkana, Shikraki (the land) of gold, provinces of the mighty Medes . . ". At the 
time of Darius I, the gold used at Susa is said to have come from Sardis and Bactria (Moorey 1985: 73—74, based 
on Vallat 1971). 
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Figure 7. View of the Arjan ring 
(by the author). 


made during or after the ring’s manufacture.’ In the first case, technical requirements such as the 
bending of the middle shaft perhaps did require the holding of the ring by means of two braces, 
but this does not easily explain the abrasion of its surface. In the second case, there is ample 
room for speculation on how the marks may have been made (such as the possibility that the 
ring was held tightly in place by some sort of brace-like implements). 


$3.2. Additional Elamite “Rings” 


The shape, material, craftsmanship, and imagery on the Arjan ring make it a masterpiece of 
ancient Near Eastern art. The distinctive ring-like shape is also a notable feature of the artifact. 
While rare, similar “rings” are known. 

Ring Sb 18027, now in the Louvre Museum, came from excavations conducted at Susa.? 
This artifact appears to have been cast in solid metal and seems to include a repoussé relief on 


7. Alternatively, one should entertain the possibility that the marks were already present in the rectangular 
gold plate before the ring’s mechanical manipulation. 

8. Mme A. Bénoit, head curator of the ancient Iranian collections at the Louvre Museum, has kindly con- 
firmed the origin of the artifact. 
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Fig. 10 


Figure 8. Line-drawing of the Arjan ring (Alizadeh 1985: 52, fig. 3). 
Figure 9. Line-drawing of the engraved lobed panel (Alizadeh 1985: 52, fig. 3). 
Figure 10. Line-drawing of the engraved lobed panel (by the author). 
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Figure 11. Photograph of the inner central lobed panel (by the author). 


one of its finial lobed ends (figs. 24—25).? While I do not know the ring’s precise measure- 
ments, based on personal observations, the ring’s size seems to be approximately a third of the 
size of the Arjan ring. A second ring (Sb 18026) is also now in the Louvre Museum. According 
to Mme Agnes Bénoit, ring Sb 18026 also originated from Susa; it does not have any repoussé 
or incised engraved (fig. 26).!° A final example, in silver, is presently housed at the National 
Museum of Iran (figs. 21—23). According to Sarraf’s report (in Persian), the silver ring was 
found at Coga Zanbil (Sarraf 1996).!! The middle section measures approximately 7.5 cm. in 
length; the two finial discs measure approximately 5 cm. in diameter. Both inner discs are 
completely smoothed, with no evidence of engraving. 

There is thus a “corpus” of rings that together seem to reflect an Elamite-based cultural tra- 
dition.!? The Arjan ring seems to be a luxurious version of this cultural tradition. The “rings” 


9. This observation is in need of confirmation. 

10. Iam most grateful to Mmes Béatrice André Salvini and Agnes Bénoit for their gracious help regarding 
my inquiries on these artifacts. 

11. I was unsuccessful at confirming this report. I found no documentation pertaining to this object 
amongst Ghirshman’s public reports or the earlier soundings of the ziggurat by de Mecquenem. I was able to 
locate the object in the National Museum of Iran inside a storage cabinet containing materials from Coga Zanbil 
excavated by Ghirshman. In contrast to objects from Coga Zanbil excavated by Ghirshman, the ring does not, 
however, bear registration and location numbers. 

12. A corroded iron object identified as a clamp (PT3 329) from the “garrison street” at Persepolis may also 
be related (Schmidt 1957: pl. 81). It is an open ring with bent ends. 
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Figure 12. Key structural elements of the composition engraved inside the Arjan 
ring (by the author). 


vary in size and date, probably ranging chronologically from the Middle-Elamite to the Neo- 
Elamite periods. 


$3.3. The Function of the Elamite “Rings” 

The distinctive shape of the Elamite rings finds no ready parallels in the artifactual record. 
The so-called “napkin ring” of the kind attested at Nimrud, Uruk, and Persepolis has some for- 
mal similarities to the Elamite rings, but the connections are tenuous at best.!* The curved 
shape of the Elamite rings also suggests that the devices may have been part of the decoration 
of divine crowns, not unlike those observed in the Assyrian reliefs at Maltai (Bachmann 1927: 
25, Abb. 18, and pl. 27). In fact, it is not out of the question that the rings were jewelry worn 
around the wrist or suspended from the neck. Perhaps the rings could even have been used as 
decorative attachments to stone reliefs. 14 


13. In the Northwest Palace at Nimrud were found a number of curved clay “napkin rings" bearing inscrip- 
tions and seals. These objects may be holders and/or seals for scrolls made of some perishable material (Wiseman 
and Kinnier 1951: ND. 806—ND. 809, ND. 813; Wiseman 1952: 1123—25). Later examples of such scroll hold- 
ers are known from Uruk and Persepolis (Cameron 1948: 27 and pl. XLVIc). The "napkin rings" may be related 
to the development of the ring-seals discussed by Beyer (1982). 

14. E.g., the doorjamb reliefs in the doorway of the north wall of the Throne Hall at Persepolis show the 
Persian king in full regalia with holes in the wrists and neck, most likely for the attachment of bracelets and a 
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Short angular bird broom-type 
tail divided into two main tiers 


Curved shatt attached 
to the side ofthe 
thorax above elbow 


Equine ears 


with hairy borders 


Upswet locks of hair 


divided into three locks 


Pair of crease tear-like 
protuberanaces extending from the 
nose back into the cheeks 


Wrinkles between the nose and 


Groups of three 
parallel lines 
distributed along 
the shaft ofthe 
wing, separating 
the neck from the 
chest, marking 
the wist, and 
finger joints 


Elbow joint 
exhibited by an 
irregular striated 
hook-shape 


Striated almond- 
shape exhibited 
on forearms and 
knees 


Pattem of three 
concentric semi- 
circles on top of 
the thigh 


Figure 13. The Arjan lion-headed griffin and complementary drawing indicating stylistic elements (by 


the author). 


The fact that the Arjan ring was reported to have been found on top of the deceased’s chest, 
in combination with the compositional and ideological analogies between the Ayjan ring and 


necklace (Schmidt 1957: 133; Curtis 2005: 134, fig. 52). In all likelihood, we are dealing here, however, with 
a rather short wrist bracelet with flat terminals rather than something larger such as the Arjan ring or the bracelet 


with bird-headed griffin terminals carried by the Lydian delegation in the Apadana reliefs (fig. 120). 
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Figure 14. Shell sphinx; room NE26, Fort Figure 15. Shell sphinx; room INE 26, Fort 
Shalmeneser, Nimrud (Mallowan 1966: 399, Shalmeneser, Nimrud (Mallowan 1966: 399, 
fig. 328). fig. 326). 


the pectoral worn by Ashurnasirpal II in his reliefs at Nimrud (figs. 66—68), suggests that tex- 
tual references to objects of ceremonial character defined as or related to pectorals may provide 
some insights regarding the function of the Elamite “rings.” In fact, well-known Mesopota- 
mian literary references suggest a link between the wearing of a pectoral emblem and the so- 
called “Tablet of Destinies.”!” Briefly stated, the Tablet of Destinies is recognized as a divine/ 
royal portable insignia that: (1) could be removed from the body; (2) could be sealed; (3) could 
be held by the hand and pressed to the breast. According to George (1986: 139), the signifi- 
cance of the “holding at the breast" of the “Tablet of Destinies" is that the victor wore it as an 
emblem of power. 

Other suggestions are that the Arjan ring was some type of sealing device or perhaps func- 
tioned as a royal insignia. In this regard, the so-called “Seal of Destinies” applied to a tablet re- 
cording the treaty that Esarhaddon made with his Median vassals ca. 672 B.C. may be of 
relevance (Pittman 1995: 1598; Oates 2001: 205). The seal shows Sennacherib between the 
deities Assur and I&tar (the Assyrian Mullissu), both of whom stand on their divine animals. 

While these references may foster similar ideological and symbolic allusions for the pectoral 
of Ashurnasirpal II, the Arjan ring, the “Tablet of Destinies,” and the “Seal of Destinies,” one 
cannot assume that the objects had the same function(s). The shape and the "positive" nature 


15. In a number of myths, the Tablet is taken by the hand and held at the breast (Anzu II: 66, 80, 96; Enūma 
Elis I: 157, IV: 122; Erra IV: 44). The text of Sennacherib indicates that there was a depiction of Assur and Sen- 
nacherib on the “Tablet”; according to George (1986: 139), this may imply that the image in question was made 
by a seal. In the Enūma Elis IV: 121—22, Marduk “wrested from him [Qingu] the Tablet of Destinies, sealed it 
with (his own) seal and pressed it to the breast" (Dalley 1989: 254). When the Tablet of Destinies was stolen by 
Anzu, in the Epic of the same name, as Enlil was undressing for his regular bathing, the cosmic harmony upheld 
by supreme kingship was disturbed. As the story goes, because Anzü was holding the god's Tablet of Destinies 
in his hand, he had the power to stop and turn back the arrows aimed at him by Ninurta, i.e., to affect the des- 
tiny of the arrow (Dalley 1989: 214—15). In Erra IV: 44, Marduk describes his direct control over the city of 
Babylon: “which I have taken in my hands like the Tablet of Destinies and will not deliver to anyone else" (Dal- 
ley 1989: 304). 
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Figure 16. Copper plaque representing a sacred tree between a pair 
of antithetical winged griffins; room NE26, Fort Shalmeneser, 
Nimrud (Mallowan 1966: 396—98, fig. 324). 


Figure 17. Bronze open-work plaque belonging to a backless 
throne; Room AB, North-West Palace, Nimrud (Curtis and Reade 
1995: 124—25, fig. 84). 


Figure 18. Ivory fragment; room T10, Nimrud 
(Mallowan and Davies 1970: plate 37). 


1604 16i 
Figure 19. Shell winged figure carrying Figure 20. Ivory fragments; room T10, Nimrud (after 
a cone (Mallowan 1966: 399, fig. 330). Mallowan and Davies 1970: plate 37). 


of the relief found on the Arjan ring repoussé design also make it an unlikely candidate for a 


sealing device. !® 


16. A few seals do carry a “positive” relief (e.g., Collon 1987: 131, 134, figs. 563 and 785). They are for 
the most part elaborately carved, made of precious materials, and carry votive inscriptions, suggesting a votive 
rather than a glyptic function. There are many textual references to votive seals worn around the neck of deities, 
kings, and even ordinary people. 
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In the end, we are hard-pressed to identify any evidence that provides great insight into the 
practical and/or symbolic function(s) of the Elamite rings. The rings discussed here provide no 
additional contextual information that may help in determining the function(s) of this artifact 
type. For the moment, we are left with the contextual facts provided by the Arjan ring: an ob- 
ject of exceptional material value, carefully decorated, found on the chest of the deceased in a 
tomb with other artifacts of great value, and most probably reflective of elite/royal status. 


$4. Description of the Imagery on the Gold Ring 
and Art Historical Analyses 


The shape and costly material of the artifact, in combination with the imagery on it, make 
it an exceptionally exquisite object. A line-drawing of the ring and its repoussé and engraved 
design (figs. 8—9), mirrored inside the disc-shaped finials, made its first appearance in 1985, and 
has since served as the standard reference for discussions of this artifact (Alizadeh 1985: 52, 
fig. 3, 58, fig. 6; Boehmer 1988, Abb. 1; Potts 1999a: 305, fig. 8.10; Stronach 2003: 252, fig. 
23.3). While most valuable at the time of its publication, these illustrations do not accurately 
represent the artistic characteristics of this object." 

I have included detailed photographs of the Arjan ring and a new line-drawing of its en- 
graved decoration (fig. 10). Due the existing narrow gap between the ring’s finials (ranging 
from 3.098 cm to 6.075 cm), all photographs of the engraving inevitably exhibit various de- 
grees of distortion. The new line-drawing (fig. 10) is the result of collated photographs and 
sketches adjusted to record the ring’s actual dimensions. Regardless of its merits, this drawing 
remains an out-of-scale depiction of the original and, consequently, should be considered pro- 
visional. The drawing aims to be a faithful representation of lines and does not attempt to ren- 
der volume, which is better recorded through photographs. 

The two round disks that are attached to the tubular section each show the same scene. Two 
rampant winged lions are posed heraldically around a small palmette-tree. Each creature holds 
its lower foreleg downward to place it on the top of the palmette-tree; the upper foreleg is 
raised upward in front of its muzzle to touch the paw of the upper foreleg of the other creature. 
Each creature has double wings and a broom-shaped tail; long ears and a curled mass of hair are 
at the top of the head. The creatures and the palmette-tree stand on a ground-line consisting 
of three rows of a double-scale pattern. All of these elements are framed by a thin circular fillet, 
a circular triple guilloche pattern, and, outermost, a double fillet. 


$4.1. Stylistic and Iconographic Analyses 


There follow detailed descriptions of the main stylistic and iconographic features of the im- 
age, organized according to eight components: (§4.1.1) head, (§4.1.2) wings, (§4.1.3) tail, 
(§4.1.4) forelegs and hindquarters, (§4.1.5) thorax, underbelly, and backside, (§4.1.6) tree- 
palmette, (§4.1.7) mountain scale, and (§4.1.8) guilloche. Where pertinent, stylistic and icon- 
ographic parallels with other objects are also noted in these sections. Further comments along 
these lines are also found in section $4.2 (Structure of the Composition). 


17. Indeed, these drawings could support arguments suggesting poor craftsmanship. 
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Figure 21. Silver “ring”; Coza Zanbil; National Figure 22. Silver "ring"; Coga Zanbil; National 
Museum of Iran, Tehran (by the author). Museum of Iran, Tehran (by the author). 


Figure 23. Silver “ring”; Coga Zanbil; National Figure 24. Bronze "ring"; Louvre Museum Sb 
Museum of Iran, Tehran (by the author). 18027 (by the author). 


Figure 25. Bronze "ring"; Louvre Museum Sb 


18027 (by the author). 


Figure 26 (right). Bronze "ring"; Louvre Museum Sb 18027 (courtesy of Mmes Beatrice André-Salvini 
and Agnés Bénoit). 
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4.1.1. Head 

The griffins have a lion-head separated from a distinctively elongated and curved neck by a 
throat strip-collar composed of irregular triangular shapes meant to represent a line of hair. A 
pattern of small, elongated, rectangular units with a curved side is used to indicate the leonine 
mane. On a smaller scale, a similar feature is used to indicate a hairy band bordering a pair of 
upright equine-like ears. On top of the forehead there are three locks of hair, sometimes called 
a pompadour. The wide-open lion's mouth reveals exaggerated, distended jaws articulating a 
"C" shape, with sharp fangs indicated. The jaw bulges out in an almost continuous frame from 
the muzzle. A protruding tongue and full set of teeth are revealed. Between the upper fangs and 
the pointy triangular nose there is a pattern of wrinkles. The muzzle includes a wave-like crease 
atop the nose that unfolds on the jowl into a lengthened pair of tear-like protuberances (see fig. 
127). The diamond-shaped eyes are fixed in a ferocious stare, accentuated by large wave-like 
eyebrows. The exaggerated open jaws and powerful stare of the eyes of the Arjan griffins may 
reflect two key physical leonine attributes, a terrifying roaring and night-vision ability. 

The pattern of small elongated rectangular units with a curved side to render the hairy band 
bordering a pair of upright equine-like ears appears some time during the late 2nd millennium 
B.C. in Assyria, waning prior to the reign of Sennacherib (704—681 B.c.). Urartian artists also 
incorporated it into their motifs and used it during the reign of Rusa II (685—645 B.c.). In Iran, 
it appears at Hasanlu and Ziwiye and on Luristan bronze beakers (Alizadeh 1985: 63—64, with 
references). The distinctive pompadour is commonly seen in artifacts of Neo-Elamite and 
Luristan manufacture (cf. figs. 30, 33, 53).!? The lion-head in the Arjan ring may be compared 
with heads on lion-griffins and lion-demons in late Neo-Assyrian cylinder seals and palace re- 
liefs.'? Two examples in particular, a lion-griffin from the time of Ashurnasirpal II (figs. 78— 
79) and a lion-demon from the time of Ashurbanipal (fig. 80), share with the Arjan griffins a 
roaring muzzle (including creases and elongated protuberances on the cheeks), or a strip-collar 
separating the head from the neck. The particular treatment of these motifs does show, how- 
ever, some stylistic variation. These variations imply that, while the configuration of the lion- 
head on the Arjan griffins may have evolved from an Assyrian blueprint, the specific treatment 
of the motifs together with new elements (such as the hairy border adorning the ears or the 
pompadour atop the forehead) separate the Arjan griffins from these Assyrian parallels and en- 
dow them with an artistic identity of their own.?? 

Neo-Assyrian lion-headed griffins have come to be associated with standard representa- 
tions of the Anzú epic, where Ninurta is represented chasing Anzū away (figs. 78, 93).?! The 


18. See Alizadeh 1985: 63 n. 85. Note especially imagery on glazed tiles and a faience box from Susa 
(Amiet 1966: figs. 375, 376, 383). 

19. For what must have been high-status Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian seals of the 9th to 8th centu- 
ries B.C., see D. Collon 2001: 122, no. 232; 148—49, nos. 288, 291, 292. According to Green (1994: 262), “at 
least by the Neo-Assyrian period an artistic repertoire of ‘demons’ and ‘monsters’ had developed which, despite 
various origins, had a unity centered upon cosmological myths. They included figures long known in Mesopo- 
tamian art and more recent creations along parallel lines, often with archaizing features to support their pre- 
tended antiquity" 

20. In a much smaller scale and in the shape of a flower bud, a comparable forehead motif is exhibited on 
Assyrian lion-headed griffins from the time of Ashurnasirpal II (see fig. 79). 

21. This scene perhaps became standardized during the 9th century B.C., as attested by the monumental re- 
lief panels flanking the main doorway to the temple of Ninurta at Nimrud dating from the time of Ashurnasirpal 
II (fig. 78; Moortgat-Correns 1988; Collon 2001: 148—409, with references). Collon 2001: 149: “Ninurta was 
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Neo-Assyrian lion-headed demon carved on palace reliefs has been identified as the ugallu, “big 
weather-creature,” a protective, apotropaic creature (Green 1986).22 


4.1.2. Wings 

The Arjan griffins have a pair of small wings. They are divided into three distinct sections, 
each section then partitioned into rectangular units to indicate feathers. These feathers are ar- 
ranged in the direction of a curved shaft attached to the side of the thorax, just atop the elbow 
(which is marked here by an irregular striated, hook-shaped form). The tip of the curved shaft 
has a long extension and three sets of triple striations positioned equidistantly along its surface. 

The depiction of wings combining a curved shaft atop a striated elbow finds close stylistic 
parallels in artifacts originating from the Assyrian and Elamite urban centers of Nimrud and 
Susa. In particular, three pieces of furniture found inside room NE 26 of Fort Shalmaneser and 
dated to the 9th century B.C. exhibit striking stylistic analogies with the Arjan griffins. A pair 
of shell-made plaques said to be part of an inlay set that had once adorned a couch show two 
finely carved winged sphinxes (figs. 14—15; Mallowan 1966: figs. 326, 328). The particular sty- 
listic treatment of their body surface will be discussed in more detail below; for the moment, 
suffice it to note that their wings combine layers of feathers, with a curved shaft ending on an 
elongated tip, and a small elbow protuberance. In addition, between the wing and the elbow 
there is a small triangular shape chased with rows of zigzags, possibly indicating fur. Another 
parallel, also found on an object from room NE 26 of Fort Shalmaneser, is a copper open-work 
plaque originally fastened to a piece of wood furniture.?? The heraldic imagery shows winged, 
bird-headed griffins flanking a tree sprouting from a goblet (fig. 16).?* According to Layard, 
sets of similar plaques, originally decorating a wooden throne or couch overlaid with bronze, 
ivory, and gold, were found in room AB in the North-West palace (fig. 17). 

An Elamite parallel for the depiction of the wings on the Arjan griffin is found on a deco- 
rated limestone plaque discovered inside a well on the Acropole at Susa (locus 143). This frag- 
ment has a double-winged genius followed by a human-headed hybrid combining avian, 
scorpion, and leonine features (figs. 75, 77). The wings of this creature have three layers of 
feathers, a curved shaft ending on an elongated tip and a small protuberance located at the el- 
bow juncture. According to Canal, this "typically Elamite" fragment exhibits strong similarities 
with late Neo-Elamite sealings, suggesting a date early in the 6th century B.c. (Canal 1976: 87). 


4.1.3. Tail 

The Arjan griffins have an extended, angular, broom-type bird tail divided into two main 
sections. The lower section of the tail is composed of four segments possibly representing 
feathers. The upper section of the tail is composed of three segments (perhaps also representing 
feathers). 

The broom-type tail was a bird-related iconographic motif shared by many composite crea- 
tures attested in the visual record of Mesopotamia since the Akkadian period.” The broom- 
tail with a middle partition is particularly at home in the Elamite tradition since the Middle 


particularly associated with Kalhu, and the modern name of the site, Nimrud, is probably a distortion of 
Ninurta.” 

22. See Black and Green 1997: 119-21, fig. 99, top register. 

23. Layard in Mallowan 1966: 396; Layard in Oates 2001: 234. 

24. Mallowan 1966: fig. 324 (ND9250, 8.3 x 7.5 cm). 

25. Frankfort 1939: pls. 22a, c, d; 27 g—h; 29 e; and fig. 59; Moortgat 1940: pls. 31, 233; 49, 395; 71, 595. 
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Figure 27. Glazed griffin; the 
northwest door of the Ziggurat of 
Coga Zanbil (T. Ghirshman 1970). 


Figure 29 (above). Photograph and line-drawing of 
Middle Elamite seal; Coga Zanbil (Porada 1963: 43, 
fig. 26). 


Figure 28 (left). Seal, Middle Elamite period; Susa 
(Amiet 1972: plate 182, fig. 2082 and plate 37). 


Figure 30. Faience pyxis; Figure 31. (a) Glazed brick from the top surface of square base; 
Apadana west court, Susa; Louvre Susa (Amiet 1966: 522, fig. 400 A). (b) Line-drawing of square 
Museum Sb 2810 (Heim 1992: base (Amiet 1966: 518, fig. 395). 


207, fig. 145). 
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Opposite: 
Figure 32. Bronze cheekpiece from a horse bit; Luristan; Louvre Museum (by the author). 
Figure 33. Bronze cheekpiece from a horse bit; Luristan (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 30b). 
Figure 34. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 236, fig. 81). 
Figure 35. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 236, fig. 84). 
Figure 36. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 236, fig. 82). 
Figure 37. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 236, fig. 83). 
Figure 38. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 237, fig. 85). 
Figure 39. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 237, fig. 86). 
Figure 40. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 238, fig. 96). 
Figure 41. Luristan seal; Surk Dum (Schmidt et al. 1989: plate 237, fig. 87). 
Figure 42. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 71C, D). 
Figure 43. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 30b). 
Figure 44. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 70C). 
( 
( 
( 


Figure 45. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 70D). 
Figure 46. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 69A). 
Figure 47. Luristan bronze beaker (Pope and Ackerman 1964: 69B). 


Elamite period. The fabulous pair of terracotta and glazed eagle-headed griffins from Coga 
Zanbil serves as a compelling parallel (fig. 27).?9 This pair originally guarded the northwestern 
entrance to the Coga Zanbil ziggurat, facing the temples of the Elamite gods Napiriša, his con- 
sort Kiririsa, and Išnikarab (Ghirshman 1966: pls. XX XV, LXIX). Two different 14th-century 
glyptic versions of the Middle-Elamite bird-headed griffin are represented on seals from Coga 
Zanbil and Susa. The example from Coga Zanbil includes a bird-headed griffin (open mouth 
and protruding tongue) with pointy beak and ears, long mane, broom-tail, and extended wings 
standing on the backs of two ibexes couchant and holding two antelopes (fig. 29).27 It is very 
likely that this hybrid represents a glyptic version of the three-dimensional glazed terracotta 
guardians of the ziggurat. Another seal of interest from Susa shows a pseudo-Kassite type of 
griffin being chased down by a kneeling archer; the bird head of the griffin is of a smaller hawk- 
type, characterized by a small pointed beak and a large ocular circle (fig. 28).28 


4.1.4. Forelegs and Hindquarters 
The legs of the Arjan griffins have pointed claws of a feline nature; talons are not indicated. 
Both forelegs and hindlegs exhibit distinctive characteristics (see fig. 13): 


1. Striated almond. Starting at the elbow and extending to the wrist joint, there is a set of 
parallel, striated outlines inside an almond-shaped space. An analogous feature marks the 
location of the knee on the hindlegs. 

2. Concentric semi-circles. A pattern of three concentric semicircles is depicted on top of the 
thighs; this pattern may perhaps originally have been intended to represent thigh mus- 


culature. 


26. Originally a pair, Ghirshman encountered enough fragments for Mme Tania Ghirshman to restore, 
with great difficulty, one example (Ghirshman 1966: pls. XXXV and LXIX; Ghirshman 1970: 385). 

27. TZ 472.1965. Parvis S-O, enclosure wall, Chapel HI, Louvre Sb 5022, 4.59 x 1.38 cm.; see Porada 
1970: 47, seal 40, pl. V. 

28. Amiet 1972: pl. 37, fig. 2082, and pl. 182; Matthews 1990: fig. 295. 
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Opposite: 

Figure 48. Faience plaque; the Ville Royale, Susa; Louvre Museum SB 2353 (by the author). 
Figure 49. Faience plaque; the Ville Royale, Susa; Louvre Museum SB 3350 (by the author). 
Figure 50. Faience plaque; Louvre Museum SB 3348 (by the author). 

Figure 51. Faience plaque; Louvre Museum A7940 (by the author). 

Figure 52. Faience plaque; the Ville Royale, Susa; Louvre Museum SB 3349 (by the author). 
Figure 53. Faience plaque; the Ville Royale, Susa; Louvre Museum SB 3352 (by the author). 


3. Fish-hook elbow. A distinctive, irregular striated outline in the shape of a hook indicates 
the location of the elbow. 

4. Groups of three parallel lines. Groups of three parallel lines appear in various parts of the 
body: three along the curved shaft of the wing; one separating the elongated neck from 


the chest; supplementary ones marking the joints of the animal’s paws. 


These peculiarities of style are found in other artifacts from the Arjan tomb as well as on artifacts 
originating from Nimrud, the Zagros Mountains, and Susa.?? The striated almond and the fish- 
hook elbow strikingly appear on a recurring category of decorative objects originating from Fort 
Shalmaneser at Nimrud; in particular, the two shell-made plaques from room NE26 (figs. 14— 
15) ought to be highlighted. One additional shell-made plaque originating from the same room 
and also dated to the 9th century B.c. depicts a winged genius carrying a cone and bucket; it is 
likely (but not completely clear) that his visible leg includes concentric semicircles atop the knee 
joint (fig. 19).2% Also from Fort Shalmaneser come a small number of ivory fragments found in 
storage magazine T.10. This room is associated with the private royal quarters situated in the 
vicinity of a spacious terrace overlooking the countryside to the south of the throne room 
(Oates 2001: 180). The ivories that concern us are a group of 16 fragments belonging to the 
160 Series (Mallowan and Davies 1970: pl. 37). In particular, plaque 160a (fig. 18) includes the 
remains of an engraved winged, lion-headed creature identified as a "kind of dragon... a fea- 
ture of Sennacherib's stone reliefs at Maltai (representing) the mount of both Adad and Assur” 
(Mallowan and Davies 1970: 5). This “dragon” is characterized by equine ears with hairy bor- 
ders, a row of three lines separating the chest from the neck, and, like other fragments from 
series 160, concentric semicircles on thighs and knees (fig. 20).?! Another detail, not included 
in the original line-drawing accompanying the photograph, is a lion's tongue emerging out of 


29. The lions atop the Arjan candelabrum and (at least) one ibex represented in the Arjan bowl show similar 
stylistic treatment. 

30. Mallowan 1966: 399, fig. 330. 

31. A much-discussed feature found in these fragments is the presence of an engraved mark taking an M or 
W shape on the thigh (fragments 160f, 160g, and perhaps 160i and 160j). This feature is considered to be a trace 
of a stylized flame that has given the name to a carving style labeled the “flame and frond school” (Herrmann 
2000: 270). The origins of this workshop or school have been traced to the north Syrian Aramaic city of Tell 
Halaf (900—850 B.c.), but it is unclear whether, in turn, the Tell Halaf stone carving followed foreign influences 
(a thesis supported by I. Winter) or was an autochthonous development (a thesis supported by Herrmann 2000: 
275 n. 13). This is not the place to pursue this discussion, although it is worth observing correspondences be- 
tween the "flame and frond school" and other artifacts bearing the M/W mark, such as the lamassu figure from 


Tell Aghagha/Shadikanni (Mahmoud 1992: 101—2, pl. 42, fig. 3). 
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a wide-open mouth. These ivory fragments are dated to the 9th or 8th century B.c. and con- 
sidered to be of Assyrian Style (Mallowan and Davies 1970: 46).?? 

The central upper panel of a large glazed-brick composition found at the ekal masSarti (or 
arsenal) of Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud shows heraldic rampant bulls framing a tall, stylized 
palmette-tree whose stem is decorated with a fish-bone pattern (Hrouda 2003: 349). In addi- 
tion to an almond-type pattern located on the bull’s thigh, the bulls’ heads have ears with a 
hairy border pattern and a line of hair separating the head from the neck. This panel is dated 
to the time of Shalmaneser HI (858—824 B.c.), who was responsible for expanding and com- 
pleting the new capital established at Nimrud by his predecessor Ashurnasirpal II. 

Other comparative material comes from the Zagros Mountains, Luristan bronze beakers, 
and a glazed tile attributed to the site of Bukan (a town linked to ancient Mannean territory). 
A glazed brick attributed to the “Bukan style” presently held in the Ancient Orient Museum 
(Tokyo) depicts an ibex whose hindlegs and forelegs appear to have been decorated with an 
almond-shaped feature; this brick has been dated to ca. 700 B.c. (Hassanzadeh 2006: fig. 5).?? 
Associated with the bronze manufacturing production from Luristan are groups of horse-bits 
representing both lion- and bird-headed griffins. One example is shaped in the form of match- 
ing pairs of rampant lion-headed griffins with broom-tails holding down a pair of ibexes (fig. 
32). Another pair of bronze horse-bits represents bird-headed griffins, each of which has a 
pompadour divided into three individual locks and an additional single lock running down the 
length of the neck (fig. 33). Concentric semicircles are exhibited on the arms of antithetical 
pairs of composite animals represented on two, and possibly four, Luristan bronze beakers; 
some are marked by the presence of a water-flowing vase and a palmette-tree (figs. 42—47). 
These beakers have been dated to the 9th century B.c. (Pope and Ackerman 1938: 69, figs. A, 
B, C; 71, fig. D). The stylistic similarities with material from Assyria, Susa, and Arjan is, to say 
the least, suggestive of a cultural artistic koine that might have developed in concert with Assyr- 
ian and Elamite cultures, extending throughout the Zagros mountains.?* 

The striated almond outline and the fish-hook shape are also conspicuously represented on 
the legs and elbow of the human-headed hybrid depicted in plaque locus 143 found at Susa 
(figs. 75, 77). The same feature is also seen on the thigh of one ibex being carried by the sol- 
diers in the fifth register of the Arjan bowl and on the three-dimensional lions belonging to the 
bronze candelabrum also found in the Arjan tomb.*° 


4.1.5. Thorax, Underbelly, and Backside 

The thorax and the belly of the griffin include irregular surfaces dotted with small triangular 
punctures illustrating the fur of the animal. This surface extends from the thorax down through 
the underbelly. A pair of arched lines indicates the curved back of the animal. 


32. Herrmann and Millard, commenting on Assyrian-style ivories, indicate that “none is found in the store- 
rooms of Fort Shalmaneser” (Herrmann and Millard 2003: 398), a statement updating Herrmann 1997: 287: 
“numerous Assyrian ivories were also, of course, found in T 10, the storeroom for Area T?” 

33. See the discussion in this volume by Hassenzadeh and Mollasalehi. 

34. See Hassanzadeh and Mollasalehi in this volume. For the antithetical pairs of composite animals from 
Susa, see the polychrome faience plaques (figs. 48—53). 

35. These markings do not appear on the published drawings of the Arjan bowl. Detail photographs of the 
bowl’s surface taken by me, however, reveal that the third ibex from the right does have the striated almond- 
like shape represented on its thigh (Álvarez-Mon 2010). 
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The chest striations marking the hair of the animal and the pair of curved, arched lines on 
the back are found also on the two shell plaques and, to a lesser degree, on the copper plaque 
from room NE26 at Fort Shalmaneser (figs. 14—16). 


4.1.6. Palmette-tree 

A central trunk with double volutes at each end supports a one-quarter circle from which 
sprouts a palmette fan made of seven leaves. A vertical median divides the tree trunk into two 
sections. The volutes capping the upper part of the trunk curl downward, while the lower vo- 
lutes curl upward. 

A distant parallel for this type of representation of the palmette-tree can perhaps be found on 
Assyrian-style ivories of the 9th century B.C. and a lapis lazuli fragment from Hasanlu. The lat- 
ter depicts what appears to have been an antithetical scene centered on a stylized palm ending 
in a palmette fan made of five or seven leaves (Muscarella 1980: 155, figs. 286A, B). This pal- 
mette clearly derives from the sophisticated “Tree-of-Life” represented on 9th-century B.C. As- 
syrian wall reliefs in the Northwest Palace of Ashurnasirpal II at Nimrud. The short palmette- 
tree from Arjan may also be related to a simpler version depicted on a square polychrome glazed 
plaque (Sb 3354) found at Susa (fig. 73). This limestone plaque shows rampant, bearded caprids 
framing a central palmette-tree. The animals are elegant in their linear poses and graceful necks. 
The palmette has lost most of its original detail, but it appears to sprout from a trunk topped by 
two volutes. S. Heim has indicated that this plaque might have been part of a large composite 
arrangement made up of separate polychrome-glazed plaques showing various compositions 
combining animals, trees, and human figures (Heim 1989: 128, fig. 48). Amiet dated this 
plaque, with some reservations, to the 8th century B.c. (Amiet 1966: 516, fig. 393). 

The palmette-tree is a distinctive motif of the iconography of the ancient Near East. The 
tree itself generally cannot be assigned to specific botanical species or a single mythic/cultic en- 
tity (York 1993: 269). In most Assyrian reliefs that record episodes of Assyrian military activity, 
the trunks of date palms are represented in a natural manner (i.e., a long trunk covered with 
scales). In religious/cultic scenes, the Assyrian palmette-tree, or “Tree-of-Life,” is completely 
non-naturalistic.? The reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II (883—885 B.c.) at Nimrud established the ca- 
nonical form of the Assyrian “Tree-of-Life.” 


4.1.7. Mountain Scale 

The ground-line upon which the griffin and the palmette-tree stand is represented by three 
superimposed rows of double semicircles (or scales). 

Earlier prototypes of this type of double-scale mountain can be found in the art of the 
Middle Assyrian period and on the gold bowl from Hasanlu, dated sometime during the 12th 
and 11th centuries.*” During the 1st millennium B.C., the double-scale mountain ground-line 
is represented as part of a landscape associated with the royal visit to the source of the Tigris 
River on the bronze reliefs from the gates of Shalmaneser III (860—825 n.c.). A remarkable 
gold ewer found in one of the three royal bathtub coffins from tomb III at Nimrud bears a 


similar representation of a mountain pattern. 


36. For an alternative view on the composite assemblage of the tree, see Giovino 2006; for associations with 
Assur, the national deity, and sacral aspects of Assyrian kingship, see York 1993: 278. 

37. For an in-depth discussion of this type of ground pattern, see Alizadeh 1985: 66, with references. 

38. For the gold ewer from Nimrud, see Oates 2001: pl. 3b. The double-scale mountain is also represented 
in a pair of mountains depicted in the hunting narrative register in the Arjan bowl (Alvarez-Mon 2004). 
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4.1.8. Guilloche 

The guilloche surrounding the entire composition is a combination of three intertwined 
guilloche bands devoid of a middle circle.?? 

This explicit type of triple guilloche band is also used on the Arjan bowl to separate the fifth 
(outer register) from the fourth register. The triple guilloche has been interpreted as a stylized 


representation of water (perhaps, specifically, underground sweet-flowing water). ^? 


$4.2. Structure of the Composition 


The arrangement of a main motif along a central axial line dividing the composition into 
two nearly symmetrical halves is a distinctive feature of art of the 1st millennium B.c. During 
the Neo-Assyrian period, the antithetical compositions were exploited for decorative and reli- 
gious purposes—e.g., apotropaic pairs of opposing winged, lion-headed quadrupeds often 
flanked the jambs of doorways (Green 1986: 164).*! The pair has been interpreted as exchang- 
ing threats, engaged in combat, or driving each other out. 4? 

In the Arjan ring, this already exceptional compositional device is extended to a rather am- 
bitious level of artistic and intellectual accomplishment. Not unlike the sculpted motifs deco- 
rating the inner jambs of the Persepolitan doorways, the two-lobed finials of the ring create an 
imaginary passageway guarded by two identical pairs of griffins.* The composition is concep- 
tualized in such a manner that the griffin on the left of the tree is matched by the one on the 
right while, at the same time, their combined image is, as on a mirror, reflected directly across 
on the opposite finial lobe (fig. 7). Perhaps there is deeper meaning imbedded in this world of 
reflections; to some extent, we can envision a play of neutralized likeness and restrained energy 
at work. This contained field of reflections remains, however, in a very interesting manner, 
hidden from direct scrutiny. Given the existing narrow gap between the lobed finials, a com- 
plete experiencing of the imagery remains beyond reach, resulting in a limited and distorted 
view of the composition. 

The combination of antithetical griffins framing a palmette-tree atop a mountainous ground 
within a surrounding circular guilloche grounds the composition geometrically within trian- 
gular and circular spaces (fig. 12). The result is an extraordinary sense of balance achieved 
through several features: the circular boundary of the guilloche band; a perpendicular axis de- 
termined by the palmette-tree; a horizontal axis marked by the mountain base-line. Jointly, 
these axes highlight the centrality of the diamond-shaped negative space created by the V- 
shape pose of the griffins’ forelegs. At the same time, the elongated and lean necks of the grif- 
fins, their full-bodied chests and haunches, the rounded details in arm and legs, and the double 


39. There are two variations of the guilloche: one with a row of circles at its center, the other without. For 
a sample of a guilloche with row of circles, see the upper register in the Nimrud ewer (see above, n. 38). 

40. Collon (1975: 193) has indicated that the guilloche may have originated in the south of Iran (Elam?); it 
appears, however, to be typical of Syrian glyptic (and does not appear in Mesopotamia). In Mesopotamia, the 
Abzu was symbolized through the use of parallel, straight, or curved lines rather than by intertwined bands. 

41. Except in one case where they stood at either side of a niche (Green 1986: 164, nos. 103— 4). 

42. As attested by enraged facial features that, in the case of lion-headed hybrids, most likely combine 
physical strength with a menacing, thunderous roar. It remains unclear whether these representations portray 
the same figure from two different angles, thus providing a negative-positive "complete" view of the image, de- 
pict a reflection of one image as if into a mirror, or represent twins. 

43. The doorjambs of Palace P at Pasargadae and those of Persepolis are set into frames. M. C. Root has sug- 
gested a possible Assyrian influence (Khorsabad door-jamb reliefs) for the formulation of this idea (Root 1979: 
295). 
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Figure 54. 
Figure 55. 
Figure 56. 
Figure 57. 
Figure 58. 
Figure 59. 
Figure 60. 


Figure 61. 
Figure 62. 
Figure 63. 
Figure 64. 
Figure 65. 


Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate II, fig. 8). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate II, fig. 9). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate II, fig. 10). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate II, fig. 7). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate III, fig. 12). 

Seal of Humban-Kittin (Amiet 1973: plate VI, fig. 34). 

Line drawing of seal engraved on a bronze plaque from Persepolis (drawing by the author 
based on Schmidt 1957: plate 27 D). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate III, fig. 11). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: plate VII, fig. 44). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: 46). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Amiet 1973: 39, seal 46). 

Seal, Neo-Elamite period (Miroschedji 1982: 56, fig. 3). 
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arched treatment of the mountain field generate vigorous modeled volumes and internal dy- 
namic effects that can be said to contrast and counterbalance the underlying stable structural ge- 
ometry of the composition. There is a certain ideal convention in the harmonious sense of 
balance of this heraldic composition; this convention moves beyond the formal properties of 
the object and assumes correspondence between form and world view. In the most classic of 
traditions, there is a canon of proportions at play determined by symmetry, legible balance, 
clarity of parts, and clearly defined axes. These features are prerequisites for a well-ordered 
whole, one that rests on an ideal of perfection and stability of the world (Schapiro 1994: 38). 

Such heraldic compositional formulas echo compositions seen on Elamite and Mesopota- 
mian seals from the 2nd millennium B.c. Pairs of ibexes, goats, bulls, and griffins framing a styl- 
ized palmette-tree are a common feature in Elamite, Mitanni, Kassite, and Middle Assyrian 
seals of the 14th and 13th centuries B.c.** This composition continues to be a popular one in 
the artistic production of the 1st millennium B.C., although sometimes more simply rendered 
and/or stylized. 

In addition to some of the artifacts already noted as sharing stylistic features with the Arjan 
ring—e.g., the shell, bronze, and ivory plaques from Nimrud and the glazed plaque from 
Susa—further striking compositional correspondences are to be found on a pectoral disc en- 
graved on a garment of Ashurnasirpal II at Nimrud (figs. 66—68).*” According to the descrip- 
tion of this relief by Layard, “two kings in the center appear to be engaged in some religious 
ceremony; above them is the winged disk emblematic of the Supreme Deity (Assur), and be- 
tween them the sacred tree. . . . It may be presumed that these ornaments were embroidered 
on a silk or woolen garment and not embossed or graven on a breast plate of metal" (Layard 
1849: 4).* The basic structure of the composition is organized along lines similar to that seen 
in the Arjan ring: double circular fields; double-outlined mountain scale patterns at the bottom 
of the inner circular field; a palmette-tree in the center. Ashurnasirpal's relief was located in 
room G, a formal reception hall containing some of the finest examples of embroidered gar- 
ments (Oates 2001: 56). This ritual scene must be considered as one of the most important for- 
mulations of Assyrian kingship. The exact significance of the scene has been extensively 
debated. According to Widener, "there is a strong connection between the Tree of Life, the 
Water of Life, and the Mesopotamian king as custodian or ‘gardener’ of the cultic tree" (York 
1993: 270, 278, with references; Porter 1993). In this sense, the sacred palmette-tree represents 
a symbol of agricultural abundance, the king-gardener the divinely appointed mediator be- 
tween terrestrial and divine realms. 

The composition of the Arjan ring also finds parallels in 1st-millennium B.C. seals from 
Luristan (figs. 34—41) and Susa.*” One inscribed seal from the corpus of late Neo-Elamite 


44. Elamite: Porada 1970: pls. IV: seal 36; V: seals 42—47; Mitanni: Vollenweider 1967: 30, fig. 58; Kassite: 
Matthews 1990: nos. 206, 207, 211, 212; Middle Assyrian: Porada 1948: pls. 82, seal 594E (griffin engaged in 
a "cosmic" battle with a bull), 83, seal 597, 84, seal 600 (hunter attacking long-horned ibex). 

45. Slab 3, BM 12456, Northwest Palace of Nimrud (Layard 1849: pls. 5 and 6; Bleibtreu 1980: 56). 

46. The nature of decorative elements depicted in the garments of Kassite, Assyrian, and Achaemenid re- 
liefs remains an open question. Some authors believe them to represent bracteates or embroideries (Barrelet 
1977: 77). Evidence from the cotton garments found in the Arjan tomb reveals that both embroidery and brac- 
teates were used in the decoration of elite garments around the beginning of the 6th century B.c. (see Alvarez- 
Mon 2010). 

47. For the Luristan seals, see: Chigha Sabz (Van Loon 1988: pl. IIa) and Surkh Dum-i Luri (Schmidt et al. 
1989: 429, pls. 236: 81, 82, 93, 84; 237: 85, 86, 87; 238: 96. Van Loon (1988: 225) proposes that the sanctuary 
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Figure 66. Banquet ceremony of king Ashurnasirpal II; room G (slabs 2—4), Northwest palace, Nimrud 
(Layard 1849: plate 6). 

Figure 67. Detail of pectoral of Ashurnasirpal II, room G (slabs 2—4), Northwest palace, Nimrud. 

Figure 68. Detail of pectoral of Ashurnasirpal II, room G (slabs 2—4), Northwest palace, Nimrud (Layard 
1849: plate 16). 


seals from Susa stands out by reason of its depiction of two heraldic, rampant lions framing a 
small palmette-tree (fig. 61; Amiet 1973: pl. III, fig. 11). This compositional type seems to be 


of Surkh Dum-i Luri was abandoned around 650 B.c. See also the polychrome faience plaques from Susa 
(figs. 48—53). 
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comfortably at home in Elam where heraldic imagery representing rampant animals sheltering 
the tree is well attested since the 3rd millennium 8.c.# A seal of extraordinary manufacture 
belonging to the Elamite prince Hupan-kitin, son of King Sutur-Nahunte, shares significant 
similarities with the Arjan ring (fig. 59; Amiet 1973: 18, pl. vi, fig. 34). The precise detail and 
attention given to volume and the sense of balance depicted in this royal atelier seal echo that 
seen in the Arjan ring. The dating of king Sutur-Nahunte remains problematic; composition, 
iconography, and style of this seal points, in my opinion, to a date after the fall of Nineveh 
(Amiet 1973: 18; Collon 1987: 130).*? 


5. Commentary on Stylistic and Iconographic Analogies 


In the course of this investigation, the articulation of key stylistic, iconographic, and com- 
positional features exhibited in the Arjan ring has directed our attention to a range of artifacts 
originating from various cultural contexts. The ensuing discussion will explore these connec- 
tions in more detail in hopes of laying the ground for considering the broader artistic and his- 
torical contexts of the material from Arjan. 


5.1. Nimrud and the Assyrian Connection 


A number of intriguing stylistic and iconographic affinities between the imagery on the Ar- 
jan ring and various artifacts found in the Assyrian capital of Nimrud have surfaced during this 
study. These affinities appear on portable objects of royal/elite associations (copper, shell, and 
ivory plaques, possibly originally decorating royal furniture) and monumental relief (stone re- 
liefs and glazed bricks). The locations where these objects were found are limited to: copper, 
shell, and ivory plaques from storage rooms NE 26 and T 10 of Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud; a 
glazed brick panel from Fort Shalmaneser; stone reliefs from the Northwest palace of Ashurnasirpal 
II at Nimrud; stone reliefs from the North palace of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. 

The parallels that have been traced between the imagery on the Arjan ring and materials as- 
sociated with the Northwest palace and Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud, going back to the time 
of Ashurnasirpal II (883—859 B.c.), provide fertile ground for speculation. Of all the possible 
areas of influence, why this strong Assyrian presence (with a demonstrable Nimrud connec- 
tion) in the Arjan ring? How does one explain these correspondences when more than 150 
years separate the objects from Arjan and Nimrud? Finally, what is the significance of these 
correspondences? 

A look at the archaeological context of the Nimrud evidence may provide some insights. 
None of the architectural installations where the Nimrud material was found seem to have 
been abandoned when Sargon II (721—705 B.c.) moved his capital to the new royal residency 
at Khorsabad. We can assume, therefore, that the wall reliefs from Nimrud continued to be vis- 
ible (at least to those allowed into the palace) until the fall of Assyria in the late 7th century B.c. 
(Mallowan 1966: 469; Oates 2001: 42). As for the luxurious royal furniture accoutrements dis- 
cussed here, we can only speculate as to the circumstances leading to their being stored in 
rooms NE 26 and T10 of Fort Shalmaneser. 


48. See Amiet 1972: pl. 23, figs. 976, 978, 981, 982. 
49. Contra Giovino (2006: 162, fig. 220). For the full debate about Sutruk-Nahhunte and Sutur-Nahhunte 
see Vallat 1995, Tavernier 2004: 7. 
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Figures 69—71. Photographs of the Arjan ring with wearing marks indicated (by the author). 
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While Nimrud has figured prominently in these discussions, we ought to remember also 
that some of the parallels mentioned above date to the period during (or after) the reign of 
Ashurbanipal. These include the stylistic links between the lion heads depicted in the Arjan 
ring and those in the palace reliefs dated to the time of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh (fig. 80) and 
the close parallels between the soldiers and royal bodyguard depicted in the Arjan bowl and 
those depicted in the reliefs showing the Elamite military campaigns of Ashurbanipal (Majidza- 
deh 1990: 133). 


5.2. The Zagros Mountains Connection 


At the end of the 2nd millennium B.c. and, in particular, during the first half of the 1st mil- 
lennium B.C., a distinct artistic style seems to have emerged in the regions occupied by the vast 
mountainous axis running north—south from northwestern Iran down to Luristan. This phe- 
nomenon seems to reflect a conversation taking place between the traditional arts of the Zagros 
highlands and the “urban” arts of large cities in Mesopotamia and Elam. This art is manifested 
at Marlik, Hasanlu, and in the Urartian, Mannean, and Luristan regions. Despite notorious 
problems and uncertainties related to the provenance and authenticity of many of the objects 
attributed to these locations, distinctive artistic parallels between the Arjan griffin and motifs 
represented in artifacts originating from these areas have been noted in this study. While the 
artistic connections seem obvious, their significance can only be speculative. Distant parallels 
such as Hasanlu’s palmette-tree motif (9th century B.c.), the stylistic and iconographic features 
depicted in the Luristan beakers, cheek pieces, and seals (variously dated 9th through the 7th 
centuries B.C.), and the Mannean “Bukan” glazed tiles (ca. 700 B.c.) reveal, perhaps, the mani- 
festation of real cultural and political links among Zagros-based territories and Elam.?? 

The large bronze bowl from Arjan, engraved with concentric registers showing narratives 
that depict, among other things, a fortified building and a “yurt”-type tent, may yield addi- 
tional insights (Alvarez-Mon 2004). The depiction of military architecture seems to show a 
generic fortified structure that, as indicated by Stronach, may well have been common 
throughout much of the Zagros highlands (Stronach 2004a: 718; see also Gunter 1982 and 
Kleiss 2003). The conspicuous presence of a portable dwelling, or “yurt,” in the Arjan bowl 
suggests the presence of an unexpected foreign element, traditionally associated with the no- 
madic tribes of inner Asia, in southwestern Iran ca. 600 B.c. The dome-ribbed tent depicted in 
the bowl may be associated with a "lifestyle" espoused by Indo-European populations and 
their migrations into the highlands of southern Iran. Alternatively, barring the ethnic element 
from this equation, it also may be considered the result of gift-exchange among the elites of the 
time (Stronach 2004a: 12). 


5.3. Susa and the Elamite Connection 


In the course of this investigation, some objects originating from the lowland Elamite po- 
litical and religious center of Susa have surfaced as bearing important stylistic and iconographic 
analogies with the Arjan ring, namely: (1) the limestone plaque locus 143; (2) the glazed plaque 
Sb 3354; and (3) several late Neo-Elamite seals. In the ensuing discussion, I shall include three 


50. See Hassanzadeh and Mollasalehi in this volume, and Hassanzadeh 2006. 
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other decorative plaques from Susa: (4) glazed plaque fragment 47; (5) limestone plaque SAM; 
and (6) limestone plaque Sb 43.5! 

The imprecise dating proposed in the past for this material reveals the problems associated 
with the early excavations of Susa and, accordingly, our poor understanding of Neo-Elamite 
art.2 Much of the material from Susa, including some of the objects reviewed here, remain 
orphaned and decontextualized. As W. Hinz (1973: 178) remarked, “at present those finds and 
monuments which have come to light do not justify a detailed description of the (Neo- 
Elamite) period; it is possible that the position may change if further digs are undertaken in Su- 
siana, and in the mountains of Luristan and of the western Fars.” 

The six objects discussed below and those from the tomb at Arjan are indicative of an artistic 
development that took place in the Susiana and in the area east of Khuzestan sometime be- 
tween ca. 653 and 550 s.c. Despite chronological uncertainties, this material constitutes the 
most reliable and cohesive evidence of artistic production from the late Neo-Elamite period at 
Susa. Further discussion on how this evidence will revise the remarks made by W. Hinz is en- 
tertained in $6 and $8. 


(1) Limestone Plaque Locus 143 (figs. 75, 77) 

Limestone plaque locus 143 is a rectangular limestone fragment measuring 11 x 8 cm. It was 
found inside a well located on the Acropole at Susa (locus 143). The archaeological context of 
this plaque is challenging; the well where the plaque was found was situated in the vicinity of 
the area where the famous Hammurapi code and Naram-Sin stele were found. The most re- 
cent material inside the well may date to the end of the Achaemenid period (Canal 1976: 84; 
1978: 19), but the well also included a number of written documents among which there was 
a text belonging to Tepti-Huban-Insusinak, either the Te-umman of the Assyrian sources (ca. 
664?—653 B.c.), beheaded in the Ulai river battle, or a different, more obscure 6th century B.C. 
Elamite ruler.?? 

This small fragment corresponds to the upper right section of what originally must have been 
a larger square decorative plaque belonging to a monumental building (perhaps of religious 
character). The fragment includes the representation of a four-winged, beardless genius in a 
kneeling pose followed by a human-headed, winged scorpion with lion paws. The kneeling 
genius has both arms wide open in a W-position, with each hand supporting an elongated peg- 
like object; the exact identification of these peg-like objects is unclear. The genius wears an 
Elamite-type helmet, characterized by a rounded protuberance on top.?* This helmet is very 


51. The sculpted reliefs on these plaques suggest that their function was apotropaic; perhaps originally they 
were fixed to the wall or the door of a building of significance, perhaps a temple, but this cannot be demon- 
strated. 

52. Notwithstanding the valuable contribution of Miroschedji (1978), our understanding of Neo-Elamite 
art has been tempered by the general lack of comprehensive stratigraphic sequences at Susa. As a result, we are 
obliged to fall back on stylistic analyses; despite the efforts of Porada (1963) and Amiet (1966), we have yet to 
achieve a clear picture of the development of Neo-Elamite art (see the summary in Carter 1999). 

53. Potts 1999a: 276, after Malbran-Labat 1995: 138—40; For a date ca. 585—539, see Vallat (1995). 

54. The Elamite helmet with frontal visor appears in Elam since the Middle Elamite period (Amiet 1966: 
397). The rounded protuberance on the top of the helmet is at home in the Elamite world since the Sukkalmah 
period (Amiet 1966: 309). The pointed-visor type helmet is represented in the Middle Elamite stele of Untas- 
Napiriša. In the Neo-Elamite period we see it on the rock reliefs of Malamir (Izeh) and in the stele of Adda- 
hamitti-Inšušinak (Amiet 1966: 31, fig. 308; Amiet 1992: 257—65, especially fig. 24). Here, the rounded knob 
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similar, if not identical, to the one worn by the bodyguards of the king depicted in the Arjan 
bowl (Alvarez-Mon 2004: 211). The winged genius wears a long skirt with fringing on the 
hem. The upper garment is characterized by a vest with a wide V-opening and broad fringing. 
A double pair of wings sprouts from the back of the genius. These are analogous to the wings 
on the griffin depicted in the Arjan ring (i.e., the wings are divided into three sets of pinions 
sprouting from a curved shaft with the tip characteristically elongated). The kneeling genius also 
shares close iconographic analogies with three winged genii represented in a series of late Neo- 
Elamite sealings from the Acropole (figs. 54—56); these seals depict half-kneeling winged genii 
holding a peg-looking object.” The genius is followed by a creature that has a bearded human 
head and wears a pointed helmet, perhaps including horns. The legs of the creature show the 
distinctive almond-striated marks, the fish-hook elbow, and powerful claws also seen in the Ar- 
jan ring. The associations between this plaque and the Arjan material suggest that it and the ma- 
terial from Arjan are to be chronologically and culturally linked.*° 


(2) Glazed plaque Sb 3354 (fig. 73) 

Plaque Sb 3354 depicts a heraldic composition with a rampant bearded caprid standing to 
either side of a small central palmette-tree motif (Amiet 1988: 114, fig. 71; 1966: 516, fig. 393; 
Heim 1989: 128, fig. 48). The plaque is linked to a terracotta nail bearing the name of Sutur- 
Nahhunte, son of Huban-Imena.?7 The animals have been described as elegant in their linear 
poses and graceful necks. The small tree-of-life is characterized by a divided central trunk with 
double volutes at each end supporting a palmette fan made of seven leaves.?? Heim (1989: 128) 
has indicated that this plaque may have been part of a large composite arrangement. Amiet 
dated the plaque with some reservations to the 8th century B.c. (Amiet 1966: 516, fig. 393). 
Iconographic similarities with the relief on the bronze plaque from Persepolis (figs. 60, 115— 
18), a series of late Neo-Elamite seals depicting heraldic lions and horses framing a central motif 
(figs. 58—61), and the palmette-tree depicted in the Arjan ring suggest a date in the second half 
of the 7th century B.c.?? 


atop the "helmet" appears to be more like a chignon. Outside the Elamite realm, this kind of rounded-knobbed 
helmet, but distinctively more elongated, is depicted on a fresco fragment from Mycenae (Borchhardt 1972: 
tafel 37). Amiet (1992: 260) notes the presence of similar helmets in the Mitanni and Cypriot cultures around 
the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. but dismisses this correspondence as “fortuitous.” 

55. For the Susa seals, see Amiet 1973: pl. II, figs. 8, 9, 10. For the peg-like objects, cf. the winged genius 
represented on a Mannean glazed tile (in Hassanzadeh and Mollasalehi, this volume). 

56. Canal suggested that this plaque was manufactured during "the last centuries of Elam.” 

57. At least fifteen different attestations of Sutruk-Nahhunte and Sutur-Nahhunte appear in Mesopotamian 
and Elamite sources (see Waters 2000, with appendix B on the issue). Most of these sources refer to Sutruk- 
Nahhunte II (717—699), the builder of a temple to Inšušinak at Susa. A Sutur-Nahhunte, bearer of the title 
“king of Anšan and Susa, expander of the realm” and dedicator of two alabaster horns to the temple of the god- 
dess Pinigir at Susa, is identified by Vallat (2002: 375) as Sutur-Nahhunte, son of Huban-Imena III (692—689 
B.C.) and dated to ca. 645—620. Lambert suggested a date after the fall of Nineveh in 612 B.C. and the assumed 
Babylonian conquest of Susa in 590 B.c. (Lambert 1967: 51). Waters, in turn, remains skeptical about assigning 
Sutur-Nahhunte to a post-647 date (Waters 2000: 111). 

58. According to Heim (1989: 130), this short tree is a simpler version of the 2nd-millennium B.C. short 
tree represented in Nuzi glyptic arts. 

59. Thus, potentially dating to the reign of Sutur-Nahhunte II (ca. 645—620); cf. Vallat 2002: 375 for the 
date of Sutur-Nahhunte II. 
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Figure 72. 


Figure 73. 
Figure 74. 
Figure 75. 
Figure 76. 
Figure 77. 


Limestone plaque; Susa; Sb 43, Louvre Museum Muscarella 1992: 201, fig. 142). 
Limestone plaque; Susa; Sb 3354, Louvre Museum (by the author). 

Limestone plaque; Susa; Seattle Art Museum. 

Limestone locus 143; Acropole, Susa (Canal 1976: 91, plate xxi, 1). 

Limestone plaque; Susa; SB 43 (after Heim 1989: fig. 47). 

Drawing of limestone plaque locus 143 (by the author). 
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(3) The Elite Seals of Prince Hupan-Kitin and King Human-Suturuk 

The unprovenanced seal of Hupan-Kitin, son of Sutur-Nahunte, shows two heraldic mus- 
huššu “furious snake” (horned snake dragons) framing a marrú spade, symbol of the god Marduk 
(fig. 59).9? Giovino has observed that the pole of the spade of Marduk depicted in this seal in- 
cludes sets of double crescent-shaped binding elements associated with the palmette-tree (Gio- 
vino 2006: 124).°! This seal is characterized by perfect balance and symmetry. The carving 
exhibits a nervous, muscular anatomy; the bodies of the creatures are elongated, similar to that 
seen on the mušhuššu represented in the famous glazed bricks reliefs from Babylon. These sty- 
listic features are also found on the griffins on the Arjan ring and some of the animals depicted 
on late Neo-Elamite seals. Amiet suggested a date at the end of the 7th century B.C. and the 
first half of the 6th century B.c. for the seal, relating it to the series of seals from the Apadana 
(Amiet 1973: 18; pl. VI, fig. 34; Miroschedji 1982: 61, fig. 5). A recent study of this seal by 
Garrison stresses the baroque, modeled style of carving, a tradition attested in Assyrian glyptic 
of the time of Sargon II. Garrison attributes this seal to his group II of a Perso-Iranian/Anšanite 
glyptic school attested at Susa between ca. 550 and 520 B.c. (Garrison 2006: 77, 92).62 

Another important “glyptic” artifact in this discussion is the relief (acting as a “seal”) on the 
bronze plaque from Persepolis. This "seal" has a five-line inscription that includes the name of 
one “King Huban-Suturuk, son of Sati-Hupiti” (figs. 60, 115—18 [Cameron 1957: 64]). Al- 
though the plaque is badly eroded, the "seal" clearly shows a heraldic composition of two ram- 
pant horses(?); each holds one foreleg straight, the other bent. The bodies are elongated. 

The plaque itself (PT 6 297), a rectangular slab of bronze approximately 6 mm thick with 
two tabs on the upper edge for suspension, was found in the Persepolis Treasury room 56 (Hall 
41) covered with charred matter (Schmidt 1957: 64). Schmidt explained the presence of the 
plaque at Persepolis as a war trophy: “It was a memorial plaque recounting the founding of a 
temple, the fixing of a temple offering from some area where Elamite was the spoken lan- 
guage" (Schmidt 1957: 65). The fragmentary state of preservation of the plaque and the diffi- 
cult nature of the text have defied attempts at a continuous translation. One of the names in 
the seal inscription, Huban-Suturuk, does not appear elsewhere; the other, a Sati-Hupiti, is 
mentioned in MDP 9 3:3 as an iron-smith. According to Miroschedji (1990: 79) “it is tempting 
to see Huban-šuturuk as the suzerain of a kingdom east of Khuzistan.” Schmidt (1957: 64—65) 
dated the plaque “approximately anywhere between the early years of the 7th century B.c. and 
the third quarter of the 6th century.’ Steve assigns it to his Neo-Elamite IIIA period (ca. 653— 
605), noting the epigraphic similarities with the Hanni inscription and the Susa tablets (Potts 
1999a: 295). Vallat and Tavernier make it contemporary with the Neo-Elamite tablets from 
Susa (Vallat 1996b; Tavernier 2004: 39). The iconographic analogies with a seal from the Acro- 


60. The Neo-Babylonian mushussu was the creature of Marduk and Nabū. In Assyria, it became associated 
with Assur, but associations with Enlil and Nabū are also likely (Black and Green 1997: 16; see also Lewis 1996). 

61. Such binding elements also appear on canopy poles and the Assyrian cultic tree (see Giovino 2006: figs. 
218-19). 

62. The father of Hupan-Kittin might have been king Sutur-Nahunte (son of Indada, not to be confused 
with Sutur-Nahhunte son of Humban-imena III) mentioned in the Hanni inscription. In Tavernier's chrono- 
logical reconstruction, the Elamite king Sutur-Nahhunte was king of Susa during the last quarter of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. (Tavernier 2004: 21). Steve (1992: 22) proposes a date around 653—605 B.c.; Miroschedji (1982: 61) 
places the seal in the first half of the 6th century B.c.; Vallat (1996b: 393) supports a date in the NE III B period 
(ca. 585—539 B.C.). 
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pole tablets (fig. 58) and with the seal of Hupan-Kitin (fig. 59) are notable and, indeed, in my 
opinion, seem to confirm a dating of the plaque to the time of the Acropole tablets. 

The seal of Hupan-Kitin and the "seal" of Huban-Suturuk represent two critical examples 
of royal imagery in the late Neo-Elamite period: the one unprovenanced but, most likely, 
from western Elam, the other most likely from eastern Elam. These images, with the Arjan 
ring and select late Neo-Elamite seals from Susa, reflect a similar iconographic tradition. The 
Arjan ring and the seals of Hupan-Kitin and Huban-Suturuk all display, moreover, heraldic 
compositions, rampant lion-headed griffins for the Arjan ring, rampant mušhuššu dragons for 
the seal of Hupan-Kitin, and rampant horses(?) for the seal of Huban-Suturuk, suggesting a 
consistent model for royal/elite status imagery in the late Elamite period. 


(4) Glazed Plaque Fragment 47 (fig. 76) 

Little is known about the fragmentary remains of a glazed plaque from the Acropole at Susa. 
Originally, it certainly belongs to a much larger composition. The plaque preserves the rem- 
nants of a finely drawn trunk of a palm tree, indicated with a fish-bone pattern and a volute 
near the base, and, to the right, the hindleg of a rampant creature. The hindleg has a striated 
almond-shaped design at knee level. According to Heim's classification, this plaque belongs to 
artistic assemblage group VII, a collection of plaques influenced by monumental Assyrian wall 
painting and glazed brick panels (Heim 1989: 267). 


(5) Limestone plaque SAM (Seattle Art Museum) (fig. 74) 

The remains of a limestone plaque, once belonging to the Heeramaneck collection and 
presently housed at the Seattle Art Museum (SAM, registration number 59.57), has a double- 
winged genius holding an ostrich by the throat; to the right there is a bull-man in an atlantid 
pose. The genius wears a long garment ending in rows of rosettes and fringes. On the left wrist 
there is a round bracelet. According to Muscarella, "the deity's garments and hand, the ostrich's 
head body and legs, and the bull man's body, hand, three horns and top knob, do not seem 
natural and ancient" (Muscarella 2000: 131, fig. 8). I would have been inclined to share this 
view, were it not for the obvious presence in this plaque of stylistic features now associated 
with the Arjan material (i.e., the almond striated markings appearing on the knees of both the 
ostrich and the bull-man and the single arched line marking the curved back of the bull-man). 
The bull-man atlantid also closely parallels the one found on a late Neo-Elamite seal from the 
Acropolis tablets (fig. 57). This seal includes two bull-men in an atlantid pose; note in particu- 
lar the detail of the tail turning around the back of the leg and reappearing in between the legs. 
In brief, I suggest that this plaque should be considered a genuine example of orphaned mate- 
rial from southwestern Iran stylistically and chronologically closely associated with plaque locus 
143 from Susa and with the Arjan ring. It is, of course, impossible to tell whether this plaque 
originated from Susa itself. ^^ 


(6) Limestone Plaque Sb 43 (fig. 72) 
Limestone plaque Sb 43 is a square limestone plaque measuring approximately 14.5 x 15.5 
cm. This plaque was unearthed by de Morgan at Susa and is presently housed in the Louvre 


63. Published by Heim 1989: 125, fig. 47. 
64. An attempt to follow the trail of this plaque via the Seattle Art Museum, the Heeramaneck collections, 
and the Holmes expeditions to Luristan provided little additional information. 
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Museum. The plaque contains a lotus-and-bud border framing a divine being holding a dagger 
with the raised left hand and a drooping stem(?) with the right hand standing next to a fantastic 


ce 


hybrid; in the center of the plague is a pierced central rosette. According to Muscarella, “al- 
though manifestly of Elamite background—as evidenced by the style, the hair form of the 
figure on the left, and the off-center hilt of the sword—this scene matches, in iconography and 
in all details of style, one commonly seen in Neo-Assyrian art" (Muscarella 1992: 201, fig. 
142). Both figures seem to wear a fringed vest and skirt represented frontally; a triangular pen- 
dant hangs between the legs. This “triangular pendant" appears to be a clumsy reference to 
the “elaborate fringed belt-tie” that hangs between the legs of both figures in the reliefs in the 
northwest doorway of Palace S at Pasargadae (Stronach 1978: 68, fig. 34). Based on its Assyrian 


analogies, Muscarella dates this plaque to the late 8th or 7th century B.c. 


5.4. The Griffin in the Arts of the 1st Millennium s.c. 


Attempts to identify by name the hybrid monster represented on the Arjan ring present for- 
midable challenges because of our limited knowledge of Elamite mythology and religion. 

The creature consists of three animal types: the head and body of a lion; the wings and tail 
of a predatory bird; the upright, pricked, ears of a donkey or mule. As a starting point, one may 
infer that one or more of the animals has some significance connected with the natural world, 
or that one or more of the animal refers to some physical quality/attribute. Thus, the predatory 
bird would seem to have connections with the air, the lion with the earth. The lion also has 
strength and superior night vision, the donkey hearing. As the custodian of the “tree-of-life” 
in the Arjan ring, the creature would seem to have positive qualities, a kind of ultimate “tiber- 
tier" that, clad in an imaginary body, boisterously roars dominance, being fearless, swift-footed, 
and watchful. 

By the 1st millennium B.C. this hybrid—variously called a lion-headed griffin, lion griffin, 
or leo-gryph in modern scholarship—was commonly depicted in the visual arts of various 
cultures.9? The genesis and development of this creature is, however, so closely intertwined 
with that of the lion-headed eagle and the winged "dragon" that academic discussion regard- 
ing these three hybrids before the 1st millennium B.c. reveals a certain confusion as regards 


65. The holding of what might be considered a drooping stem closely echoes the gesture of the kneeling 
winged genii represented in the glazed tiles from Qalaichi and the geni from Til Barsip (see Hassanzadeh and 
Mollasalehi in this volume). 

66. Muscarella also notes the similarities between this plaque and the scene appearing in the large slab relief 
from Palace S, Pasargadae (see also Amiet 1966: 531, fig. 407). 

67. The presence of large donkey ears as a direct reference to audible range and understanding (GESHTU/ 
uznu) should remain speculative. Many hybrids other than the lion-headed griffin were depicted with donkey 
ears (Black and Green 1997: 70). 

68. Griffin is spelled in a variety of ways: gryphon, gryphen, griffin, or gryphin (from O.Fr. griffon, L. gry- 


phus, originally Gk. gryps (gen. grypos) “curved, hook-nosed"). There is a suggestion that the Greek word may 
have originated from a Semitic source (from Heb. cherub, Akkadian karabu?; or garib, kuribu, the word for raven; 
see Wiggermann 1994: 242). It is significant, but beyond the scope of this paper, to note possible relationships 
between the Biblical cherub and Sumero-Akkadian protective beings, the male udug/sédu and female lamma/ 
lamassu (see Brown, Driver, and Briggs 1951: 500—501; Foxvog, Heimpel, and Kilmer 1980—83). At the same 
time, the cherubim that flanked Yahweh's throne (1 Sam 4:4) reflect an iconographic tradition akin to those of 
neighboring regions, where the king (and not a divinity) is depicted seated on a throne flanked by two sphinxes 
(not griffins; see Hendel 1988: 377). 
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Figure 78. Anzü chased by Ninurta; stone relief, temple of Ninurta, Nimrud (Layard 1849: pl. 5). 

Figure 79. Detail of lion-headed griffin from figure 78. 

Figure 80. Protective spirit; Room B, door a, North palace, Nineveh (Curtis and Reade 1995: 90, 
fig. 32). 

Figure 81. Seal of the governor of Assur ca. 648 B.c. (Klengel-Brandt and Radner 1997: 147). 
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terminology.°? In particular, the application of the incongruous term dragon to a hybrid lack- 
ing snake properties should preferably be avoided.7? Textual and iconographic evidence in- 
vites general differentiation between the dragon and the griffin based upon the natural 
domains they symbolize and their roles as divine acolytes. Thus, the griffin can be defined as a 
combination of a predatory bird with a lion, while the serpent-dragon includes a third ele- 
ment, serpentine or perhaps lizard properties (associated with water and underground). The 
amphibian properties of the serpent-dragon—which emerge in the form of body scales, long 
serpentine neck and tail, and perhaps forked tongue—are generally absent from the griffin."! 
The general usage of the moral-laden terms monster or demon to designate hybrids “incarnat- 
ing human fears and dangers, (which) represented the real world gone wrong” is not always 
helpful (Black 1988: 20). Since hybrid monsters resided in the “final frontier” at the “edge of 
the world,” vanquishing and capturing a monster entailed the making of an (epic) journey to 
this far-away destination. Once vanquished, the former enemies were incorporated into the 
god’s service as divine attributes and/or became apotropaic creatures warding off evil influ- 
ences (Green 1994: 238; Annus 2002: 119). 


5.4.1. The Lion-Headed Griffin and Eagle-Headed Griffin in Mesopotamia 

The origin of the Mesopotamian lion-headed and eagle-headed griffin may be traced back 
to the representations of a lion-headed bird in the late Uruk and Early Dynastic periods. This 
creature is generally identified as the Anzū.”” The lion-headed griffin is first attested in the 
Mesopotamian visual record in the Akkadian period (ca. 2370—2230 8.c.). In particular, a 
number of celebrated cylinder seals show the lion-headed griffin dragging the chariot of a 
weather god; the god atop the chariot is most likely to be identified as Iškur/Adad or Ninurta 


69. Thus Ward 1910: 48—52; Frankfort 1939: 72, 122; Moortgat 1940: 126, nos. 467, 468, 595; Van Buren 
1946: 10. The seminal study on cylinder seals by Frankfort (1939) recognized three types of dragons on Akka- 
dian seals: (1) the snake-dragon, identified as an adjunct to Ningiszida (Frankfort 1939: 71, 121); (2) the lion- 
bird with snake-like head and scorpion tail, sometimes, but not always, winged (Frankfort 1939: 121); (3) the 
fire-spitting winged dragon, associated with weather gods (Frankfort 1939: 124). It is dragon number three that 
will be discussed here as a lion-headed griffin. 

70. Dragon, from Latin draco/draconis; Greek drakos “eye,” derkesthai, drakein “to see clearly, to see”; Sanskrit 
drsti "seeing, sight, eye”; Old Iranian derc “eye.” Overall, we tend to think of the dragon as being reptilian, with 
a scaled body (rather than feathers) and spiny wings. 

71. Itis uncertain whether two lines coming out of the lion-headed griffin's mouth represent fire (symbol- 
izing lightning and thunderous roar), the forked tongue of a serpent (Van Buren 1946: 10), venom (Ward 1910: 
48), or large streams of water (Van Buren 1946: 28, Wiggermann 1994: 223). Van Buren (1946: 10) stated: “this 
dragon borrowed the forked tongue of the serpent. Usually it lowers its head and appears to eject flames or 
venom." An Akkadian seal published by Frankfort includes two similar lion-headed griffins, one of which, as 
recognized by Ward (1910: 50, fig. 133), clearly has three lines emerging from its mouth (Frankfort 1939, 
pl. XXII, fig. £). Here I follow the inference that the forked tongue may represent fire or water and thus would 
prefer to avoid the term winged dragon (Green 2003: 29, with references following Van Buren 1946: 10). The 
distinct association of the griffin with a weather god (see discussion below) would indicate that this hybrid 
should remain a lion-headed (thunder or water spitting) griffin, rather than a leonine, winged serpent-dragon. 

72. According to Jacobsen (1976: 128), the lion-headed bird was “a thundercloud, mythopoetically expe- 
rienced as an enormous bird floating on outstretched wings in the sky; since the roar of the thunder could 
rightly issue only from a lion’s mouth the bird was early given a lion's head.” Gudea of Lagash named the crea- 
ture the Imdugud (Van Buren 1946: 10; Braun-Holzinger 1987; Black and Green 1997: 121; Wiggermann 
1992: 185; Hansman 1998; Green 2003: 25 n. 79; Collon 2006: 102). This hybrid was also a conspicuous fea- 
ture in 3rd-millennium seals from Syria (e.g., Matthews 1997: pl. XX, figs. 225, 226, 231). 
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(fig. 82; Porada 1948: 28, no. 220; Lambert 1997: 7; Collon 2006: 102). The thunderous sound 
of the weather god is thereby represented by the roaring of the lion. This correspondence is 
not always made apparent by the presence of lines emerging from the lion's mouth, since these 
are generally absent in images of the creature after the Akkadian period. The depiction of ex- 
aggeratedly open jaws seems, however, to be suggestive of the thunderous roar of a lion. Cyl- 
inder seals of the Ur III period (2100—1950 B.C.) introduce a roaring lion-headed griffin in 
contest scenes (figs. 83—85; Porada 1948: 34, nos. 268E, 269, 270). 

The roaring lion-headed griffin continued with little change into the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod (1850—1500 B.c.). The compositional (and, thus, narrative?) complexity of the contest 
scenes was, however, increased by the addition of a goat seated upright on a mountain and a 
man on one knee, both being attacked by the lion-headed griffin (figs. 86—88; Porada 1948: 
44, nos. 355-69). These scenes closely recall a theme already attested in the proto-Elamite pe- 
riod where a rampant lion-headed griffin attacks a rampant goat (fig. 110). During the Old- 
Babylonian period, the lion-headed griffin is also represented in more passive roles: e.g., ram- 
pant and holding a pole, assisting in some type of cultic service (fig. 89; Frankfort 1939: 174; 
Porada 1948: 61, no. 541; Collon 1986: pl. v, no. 5), as a seat for a weather god holding a thun- 
derbolt symbol (Frankfort 1939: pl. 271), etc. Frankfort highlighted the independence (and, 
thus, more destructive qualities) of the lion-headed griffin in Old Babylonian glyptic (Frankfort 
1939: 174; Van Buren 1946: 24—25, 27). In a similar vein, Porada (1948: 44) suggested that 
these scenes depicted “an assault of Nergal’s forces upon their victims.” Other authors have sug- 
gested, however, a continuation of the beneficent aspects of the creature when associated with 
the storm god (Green 2003: 33). 

Middle Assyrian cylinders of the 14th through 10th centuries B.c. continue the tradition of 
representing the lion-headed griffin within contest scenes. One example includes a single lion- 
headed griffin confronting a bull; another example includes a near-heraldic arrangement of two 
lion-headed griffins attacking a bull (framing a palmette tree in the Mitanni glyptic tradition; 
figs. 90—92; Porada 1948: 67, 68, no. 594; Matthews 1990: nos. 277, 279, 280, 281, 288). 

Neo-Assyrian imagery renews the traditional adversarial role of the enraged lion-headed 
griffin. The creature participates in mythological narratives that include divine symbols, deities, 
and other composite creatures (figs. 94—95; Porada 1948: 83, nos. 689, 690). Lion-headed grif- 
fins on Neo-Assyrian cylinder seals and the monumental relief slabs flanking the main doorway 
to the temple of Ninurta at Nimrud, which date from the time of Ashurnasirpal II (885—856 
B.C.), indicate that the creatures are closely associated with the activities of the god Ninurta 
(figs. 78, 93; Collon 2001: 148-49, with references). The Ninurta temple reliefs show the 
winged god Ninurta holding the lightning forks of the weather god running behind a rearing 
and roaring lion-headed griffin. Layard remarked that the scene showed the “co-existence of a 
principle of evil and darkness, with the principle of Good and Light, their context for suprem- 
acy, the temporary success of the former, and its ultimate defeat” (Layard in Vaux 1855: 239). 

The tradition of the representation of the roaring lion-headed griffin is thus long-lived and 
continuous, its roles multi-dimensional. On one hand, the lion-headed griffin seems to have a 
custodial, protective role closely associated with a weather god. On the other hand, the roaring 
lion-headed griffin seems to have had an adversarial role in contest scenes. In the latter contexts, 


the lion-headed griffin’s activities have been linked to events of moralistic content where this 
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Opposite: 

Figure 82. Seal, Akkadian period (Porada 1948: pl. 34, seal 220). 

Figure 83. Seal, Third Dynasty of Ur period (Porada 1948: pl. 42, seal 268). 

Figure 84. Seal, Third Dynasty of Ur period (Porada 1948: pl. 42, seal 271). 

Figure 85. Seal, Third Dynasty of Ur period (Porada 1948: pl. 42, seal 270). 

Figure 86. Seal, Old Babylonian period (Porada 1948: pl. 52, seal 362). 

Figure 87. Seal, Old Babylonian period (Collon 2001: 163). 

Figure 88. Seal, Old Babylonian period (Collon 2001: 161). 

Figure 89. Seal, Old Babylonian period (Porada 1948: pl. 73, seal 541 

Figure 90. Seal, Middle Assyrian period (Porada 1948: pl. 82, seal 594 

Figure 91. Seal, Middle Assyrian period (Porada 1948: pl. 83, seal 598 

Figure 92. Seal, Middle Assyrian period (Porada 1948: pl. 86, seal 607 

Figure 93. Seal, Neo-Assyrian period (Porada 1948: pl. 101, seal 689). 

Figure 94. Seal, Neo-Assyrian period (Collon 2001: 89, pl. 12, seal 153). 

Figure 95. Seal, Neo-Babylonian (?) period, said to have come from “Babylonia” (Collon 2001: 151, 
pl. 24, seal 290). 
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monster is engaged in cosmic battles or epic tales wherein deities are aroused to anger. 73 But in 
fact, it appears that an important function of this struggle is to underscore the containment and 
incorporation of an enemy's powers into the orderly makeup of the universe. 

Two identifications have been advanced for the lion-headed griffin within a Mesopotamian 
context: (1) the Asag/Assaku demon defeated by Ningirsu/Ninurta in the Sumerian poem 
Lugale;7* and (2) the Imdugud/ Anz, the “heavy rain,” “heavy cloud(?), 
Tablets of Destinies, hid in the inaccessible mountains and was challenged and, after an initial 


^» 


who, after stealing the 


struggle, killed by Ninurta. One of the culminating moments of this story, worth emphasizing 
because of its graphic depiction of Anzú's facial expression, is the day Ninurta and Anzū met: 
" Anzü looked at him and shook with rage at him, bared his teeth like a ūmu-demon; his mantle 
of radiance covered the mountain, he roared like a lion in sudden rage" (Dalley 1989: 213). 
The Anzu story is known from Sumerian (Old Babylonian) and Akkadian (Neo-Assyrian) ver- 
sions. Initially perhaps envisaged as a monstrous lion-headed bird—but presumably described 
and represented as having a bird’s head—this giant Anzu bird was seen as beneficent. After the 
Ur III period it came, however, to be viewed as malevolent (Annus 2002: 111, with references). 
According to Wiggermann (1994: 223, 243-44), this transformation happened as Adad's inter- 
ests shifted from the lion-dragon to the bull.” By the Neo-Assyrian period, Wiggermann (1994: 


73. Whether a hybrid monster becomes automatically evil or unpleasant because it is shown confronting a 
deity, or a defenseless goat, is certainly not an argument supported by the evidence. For instance, the Sumerian 
serpentine monster ušumgal can stand both for a metaphor of a god or king and a term of praise (Black and 
Green 1997: 71). 

74. In a different tradition, the creature is also identified as one of the seven demons defeated by Ninurta 
(Hansman 1998: 23; Black and Green 1997: 35—36, 107). 

75. Wiggermann 1992: 225; Green 1994: 254; 1997: 141; Black and Green 1997: 107; Collon 2001: 148, 
with references; see also Annus 2002. 

76. Since at least the time of Gudea, Ninurta is said to have slain the dragon and the lion and installed them 
in Ninurta's temple (Lewis 1996: 42). "Some sources inform us that the doors of the cella of Marduk and 
Zarpanitu in the Babylonian Esagil were adorned with representation of Lion-Men and other mythical features" 
(Beaulieu 1990: 1). "Sennacherib, adopting Babylonian models, adorned the gateways of the temple of Assur 
with representations of mythical creatures, including lion-men" (Beaulieu 1990: 4). 
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223) suggests, the lion-dragon split into two beings: the one with a scorpion tail (associated with 


the mount of Ninurta), the other with a bird-feathered tail (representing Anzü, the enemy of 
Ninurta). 

Whether identified as Assaku or Anzü, the iconographic and textual evidence just reviewed 
suggests that by the 1st millennium B.C. the roaring lion-headed griffin was linked principally 
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Opposite: 

Figure 96. Seal, Neo-Assyrian period, griffins in contest scene (Ward 1910: 202, 584). 

Figure 97. Seal, Neo-Assyrian period, griffins in contest scene (Ward 1910: 202, 585). 

Figure 98. Seal, Neo-Assyrian period, griffins in contest scene (Ward 1910: 202, 582). 

Figure 99. Seal, Persian bird-headed griffins in contest scene; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated 
drawing of PFS 981* (after Garrison and Root 2001: plate 52). 

Figure 100. Seal, Persian bird-headed griffins in contest scene; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated 
drawing of PFS 1* (Garrison and Root 2001: plates 100, cf). 

Figure 101. Seal, Persian bird-headed griffins in contest scene; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated 
drawing of PFS 513 (Garrison and Root 2001: plate 50). 

Figure 102. Seal, Persian bird-headed griffins in contest scene; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated 
drawing of PFS 103* (Garrison 2006: 89, fig. 31). 

Figure 103. Seal, worship ceremony including a lion-headed griffin; Persepolis Fortification archive, PFS 
12a (Amiet 1973: plate VI, fig. 26). 

Figure 104. Seal, lion-headed griffin; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated drawing of PFS 45* 
(Garrison 2006: 85, fig. 23). 

Figure 105. Seal, lion-headed griffin; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated drawing of PFS 27* 
(Garrison 2006: 84, fig. 21). 

Figure 106. Seal, lion-headed griffin; Persepolis Fortification archive, collated drawing of PFS 188a* 
(Garrison 2006: 85, fig. 23). 


to the heroic deeds of Ninurta and secondarily to the weather storm-god Iškur/Adad.”” Recent 
studies on the iconography of Ninurta (Collon 2006) and on the textual evidence for the fluid 
identity of Ninurta (Annus 2002) confirm the association between the lion-headed griffin and 
Ninurta. Not unlike many other deities of the Mesopotamian pantheon, Ninurta shared at- 
tributes with other deities, in particular Nergal, Adad, Marduk, and Nabû (Annus 2002; Collon 
2001: 148—49). The sharing of identities among the deities was an essential part of the religious 
dynamics of ancient Mesopotamian religion. ’* Accordingly, we should expect that the enraged 
lion headed-griffin would have had diverse roles/functions. In his role as Anzū, the creature 
represented an earlier form of Ninurta, “his hypostasis, who was iconographically represented 
sometimes as a lion-headed bird, sometimes as a winged lion with a bird’s tail and talons, some- 
times all lion” (Jacobsen 1976: 128; see also Annus 2002: 174). 

The emphasis on the city of Nimrud noted in the preceding analysis of the lion-headed grif- 


fin on the Arjan ring reappears again in this discussion, since the most important sanctuary of 


77. A broad, but well-documented recent work on Adad by Green (2003) reveals that Ninurta and Adad 
shared a number of powers and domains, such as the storm and the flood, and various common enemies (see 
also Annus 2002: 4, 177-80). Wiggermann (contra Annus 2002: 174) has argued against the lion-headed eagle's 
association with Ningirsu, proposing in his stead Enlil in his role as master of the animals (Wiggermann 1992: 
161, in Annus 2002: 173). This myth may have different traditions; in the Akkadian Babylonian version of the 
story, it is Enlil from whom Anzu stole the tablets, while in the Old Babylonian Sumerian version it is Enki. In 
both cases, however, it is Ninurta who confronts (OB Sumerian version) and kills (Akkadian Neo-Assyrian ver- 
sion) Anzü (Cooper 1978: 153; Green 1995: 1852). 

78. Also described as assimilation or co-option of powers and domains. The term "theological imperialism" 
is sometimes applied (sentence coined by Lambert 1997). For instance, in Sumerian times, Ninurta and Nergal 
shared many attributes related to warfare, but by the 1st millennium B.C. these are appropriated by other gods, 
notably Marduk and Nabū (Cooper 1978: 11, 147 n. 1). Annus’ study of the mythology of Ninurta and his par- 
ticipation in royal ideology reveals that during the 1st millennium B.c. Ninurta, “defender of the divine world 
order, god of warfare, agriculture, and wisdom,” came to personify the figure of the king and was intimately 
associated, or syncretized, with Nabū. 
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Ninurta in Assyria was located at Nimrud; it remained so until the destruction of the Neo- 


Assyrian Empire. Ninurta appears to have lost popularity in favor of Nabt from the 8th century 
onward. Ashurbanipal appears to have promoted the cult of Nabû at the expense of Ninurta.”? 


79. Annus 2002: 42—46. 
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Opposite: 

Figure 107. Seal, passing bird-headed griffins; Coga Mi (Delougaz and Kantor 1996: plate 136, fig. C). 

Figure 108. Seal, bird-headed griffin; Coga Mi (Delougaz and Kantor 1996: plate 136, fig. E). 

Figure 109. Seal, bird-headed griffin; Susa (Amiet 1972: plate 12, fig. 585). 

Figure 110. Seal, griffin attacking a rearing upright goat or ibex; Susa (after Amiet 1972: plate 12, 

fig. 586). 

Figure 111. Seal, bird-headed griffin; Susa (after Amiet 1972: plate 12, fig. 587). 

Figure 112. Seal (9th—8th century [?]), griffins; Susa (Porada 1963: 44, fig. 44). 

Figure 113. See fig. 112 (Amiet 1972: plate 184, fig. 2124). 

Figure 114. Seal (9th—8th century [?]), griffins; Susa (after Amiet 1972: plate 184, fig. 2127). 

Figures 115—118. Bronze plaque from Persepolis and line-drawings of the engraved seal (Schmidt 1957; 
by the author). 


One wonders whether the disappearance of the roaring lion-headed griffin in its Anzū form 
from Neo-Assyrian glyptic arts and the emergence of an eagle-headed griffin on contest scenes 
of Babylonian origin are not related to Ashurbanipal’s patronage of Nabū and the fall of Baby- 
lon in 729 p.c.9? 

The head of the Mesopotamian eagle-headed griffin of the 8th century B.c. is characterized 
by a projecting crest curving down the head and rear neckline, an angular beak whose upper 
part sharply bends down at the tip, the absence of ears, and large, round eyes (figs. 96—98). 
This type of bird head is found also on the Assyrian eagle-headed genius depicted in glyptic arts 
and, most particularly, in the palace reliefs from the time of Ashurnasirpal II, where beneficent 
"twin" eagle-headed genii with pail and cone stand to either side of the sacred tree. The 
mouth of this eagle's head is slightly open, exposing an elongated and sharply pointed tongue. 
The open beak may be releasing a shriek (Collon 2001: 88; Paley 1976: figs. 2, 8, 12). Contest 
scenes in Assyro-Babylonian glyptic also show this type of crested, eagle-headed griffin.?! 


5.4.2. The Lion-Headed Griffin and the Eagle-Headed Griffin in Elam 

The earliest known depictions of eagle-headed griffins are in Elam. While eagle-headed grif- 
fins were rare in Mesopotamia, they were common in Iranian and Elamite art, from where they 
seem to have reached Egypt.?? Although the role played by the griffin in Elamite religious ide- 
ology remains to be determined, an indication of its popularity and importance in the Elamite 
religious pantheon is confirmed by its almost continuous presence in the Elamite artistic record. 
Eagle-headed griffins were depicted since the proto-urban and proto-literate periods at both 


80. The three-figure contest scene seems to have been revived specifically in Babylonia during the 9th and 
8th centuries B.c. and was adopted in Assyria (fusing of Assyrian and Babylonian styles) after the fall of Babylon 
in 729 p.c. (Collon 2001: 165—66). 

81. These scenes may ultimately have been inspired by the Old Babylonian “Warrior King" motif (Collon 
2001: 154, nos. 300, 336, 343, 344, 345, 347, and 349). 

82. Ghirshman 1966: 50; Wiggermann 1994: 239; Delougaz and Kantor 1996: 148 n. 73, with a reference 
to Amiet 1957: 126 and 1972: 76. Frankfort (1939: 106—22) suggested that Syria was the original home of the 
griffin. This theory was maintained for a number of years: "the eagle-headed griffin appears in Syria at least by 
the eighteenth century B.C., was picked up by the Mitannians and Assyrians in the second half of the second 
millennium, and in the first millennium became popular in almost all art-production centers" (Goldman 1960: 
321). The glyptic evidence from Susa (and now from Coga Miš) has revealed that the eagle-headed griffin was 
known in western Khuzistan since the proto-literate period (Amiet 1972: pl. 12: 585, 587). 
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Susa (figs. 109—11; Amiet 1972: pl. 12: 585, 587) and Coga Miš (figs. 107-8; Delougaz and 
Kantor 1996: pl. 136, figs. c, e). These eagle-headed griffins combine avian (forelegs with tal- 
ons, bird head, and wings) and leonine (tail and hind-quarters of a lion) features. This eagle- 
headed griffin is posed in various ways: sitting, marchant, or rampant and confronting a rampant 
goat or ibex (fig. 110). In the course of the 3rd millennium B.C., the bird-headed griffin seems 
to have disappeared from the Elamite iconographic record, reappearing during the Sukkalmah 
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period (Khazai 1978: 3). The Old Elamite eagle-headed griffin already bears some of the dis- 
tinctive traits that characterize the Middle Elamite and Neo-Elamite eagle-headed griffin: a lock 
of hair or pompadour, sometimes identified as a horn in the middle of the head, stylized wings, 
and a bird “broom-type” tail (Khazai 1978: 3). 

The remarkable pair of glazed terracotta eagle-headed griffins originally guarding the north- 
western entrance to the Čoģā Zanbil ziggurat underline the significance of this composite crea- 
ture (fig. 27; Ghirshman 1966: pls. XXXV, LXIX).9? This pair of griffins faced the temples of 
the Elamite gods Napiriša, his consort Kiririša, and Išnikarab.** Incomplete Elamite inscriptions 
stamped on the backs of the eagle-headed griffins reveal that king Untaš-Napiriša dedicated the 
griffins to the god Inšušinak (Steve 1967: 96—97, documents 54, 55, line 3). In the inscription, 
the king claims that "unlike former kings, he has made the animal out of musiya, glazed terra- 
cotta" (Steve 1967: 95, in Henkelman 2006: 260). The name of the hybrid animal is damaged 
in both inscriptions. According to Steve's transliteration, the name of this creature can be read 
at the beginning of the inscription. The word in question was made of three signs, but, unfor- 
tunately, the first one is missing: [x]-zu-um (Steve 1967: 98 n. 3).8° 

At some point during the Middle Elamite period, the eagle-headed griffin merged with the 
lion-headed griffin, resulting in the bird-headed griffin adopting the roaring, wide-open 
mouth of the lion-headed griffin (Goldman 1960: 321-22). The enraged (shrieking?) bird- 
headed griffin (as indicated by the open beak and protruding tongue) holding two ibexes (with 
a sacred tree in the terminal field) on a Middle-Elamite seal from Cogà Zanbil could very likely 
be an example of this merging (fig. 29; Porada 1970: 47, pl. 472, fig. 40). 

By the turn of the 1st millennium B.c., roaring lion-headed griffins and eagle-headed griffins 
seem to have become favorite motifs in Luristan and Susa. Bronze-cast cheek pieces for horse 
bits from Luristan show a horned master or mistress of animals flanked by rampant, lion-headed 
griffins standing on a pair of goats or ibexes. A variant of this theme introduces a pair of upright, 
lion-headed griffins holding two ibexes (fig. 32; Moorey 1981: 43, fig. 154, 45, fig. 155). The 
structure of the composition closely recalls many compositions in late 2nd-millennium B.c. 
glyptic (Matthews 1990) and polychrome figurative glazed tiles from Susa (Amiet 1966: 509, 
fig. 384).** Two cylinder seals from Susa dated to the 9th and 8th centuries B.C. include sche- 
matic representations of pairs of upright bird-headed griffins involved in some type of contest 


83. Pairs of guardian creatures protected the four main entrances to the ziggurat. Only remains of two bulls 
and two griffins were found (Ghirshman 1966: 49—50). The griffin here illustrated was reconstructed from the 
remains of two sculptures. 

84. The plan of Coga Zanbil presented by Malbran-Labat, after Ghirshman, replaces Napiriša for the 
temple of Nabū, which stands between those of Išnikarab and Kiririsa (Malbran-Labat 1995: 186); later, in his 
text, Malbran-Labat (1995: 197 n. 330) indicates that the temple of Nabü should be identified with the “temple 
carré sud,” next to the Porte Royale. 

85. The Elamite word ki-zu-um “a sacred dwelling" has been suggested (Kónig 1965: 178, followed by 
Hinz and Koch 1987: 495) but, as pointed out by Vallat (pers. comm.): (1) the word kizzum is always written 
with a double 2; thus, the break in the inscription does not provide enough space to add the necessary iz; (2) the 
word kizzum is reserved to texts from Susa and is never attested at Coga Zanbil. The word kizzum at Susa seems 
to parallel the word siyan-kuk “temple complex” at Coga Zanbil; it is attested during the time of the Sukkalmah 
ruler Atta-hušu and during the Shutrukid dynasty (Malbran-Labat 1995: 185, 189). I am most grateful to E Val- 
lat for his kind help regarding this matter (see also comments by Henkelman 2008: 260 n. 576). 

86. Dated between the 10th and the 8th centuries B.c. (Porada 1965: 70, fig. 44 [10th—9th centuries B.c.]; 
Heim 1992: 206, fig. 144 [ca. 8th century]; Amiet 1966: 508, fig. 383 [8th century B.c.]). For examples, see 
Amiet 1966: 508—12 and Heim 1989. 
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scene (figs. 112—14).97 These creatures have elongated bodies, curved beaks, long and pointy 
ears, a protuberance (a pompadour?) on top of the foreheads, curved bodies with striated 
curved wings, and bird's broom-tails (Porada 1963: 44, fig. 44; 1965: 51, fig. 30; Amiet 1972: 
pl. 184, figs. 2126 and 2127). In these seals, the griffin attacks what seems to be a bovid; the 
theme is attested in Old Babylonian Mesopotamian seals and, much earlier, in proto-literate 
Elamite seals. 

Later attestations of bird-headed griffins at Susa are encountered in a series of decorative 
glazed bricks originally belonging to the top surface of an altar-like, square platform (fig. 31). 
According to the reconstruction of this platform by Amiet, three of its visible side surfaces were 
decorated with pairs of creatures or animals (such as horses, lionesses, and birds) and a palmette- 
tree. At the upper surface of the platform were pairs of bird-headed griffins framing a stylized 
palmette. The function and specific location of the altar-like platform are unknown. The na- 
ture of the find and type of decoration suggest a link with the cultic complexes, such as the In- 
šušinak temple, located in the southeastern sector of the Acropolis at Susa, but this cannot be 
demonstrated. Amiet suggested a date around the 8th or 7th centuries B.c. (Amiet 1966, fig. 
395; 1967: 27). The eagle-headed griffins are closely related to the one carved in low relief on 
a faience box (fig. 30) found in the Apadana at Susa (Sb 2810) (Amiet 1966: 498—99, fig. 375; 
Heim 1992: 207, fig. 145).8% The faience box has been dated to the 9th—8th centuries B.C., 
but the similarities of the eagle-headed griffin with those on the altar-like structure suggests a 
date around the 8th or 7th centuries B.c.9? 

While for millennia eagle-headed griffins seem to have played a significant role in the visual 
vocabulary of Elam, the exact identification of the creature is unknown. The dedication of the 
Čoēā Zanbil bird-headed griffins to Inšušinak is one of the few definitive associations that sur- 
vive in the archaeological record. The Elamite god Inšušinak, “Lord of Susa,” was one of the 
most important gods of the Suso-Elamite pantheon, being associated with vegetation and fer- 
tility, with protecting the weak, and with insuring the king’s reign. Similar to the Mesopota- 
mian god Nergal, he was god of the underground and the judge in charge of fixing the destiny 
of the dead (Steve 1987: text 25, n. 157). The specific iconography of Inšušinak is, however, 
not clear.?" Mesopotamian texts seem to associate Inšušinak with Ninurta. A fragmentary ver- 
sion of the Anzü epic was in fact found at Susa.?! As in the Akkadian/Babylonian version, it is 
Enlil from whom Anzú steals the tablets and perhaps Marduk, the chief god in Babylonia, who 
restores the harmony of the world. A passage of the Anzu epic describing Ninurta states: “in 
Elam they give your name as HURABTIL, they speak of you as SHUSHINAK in Susa” (Dal- 
ley 1989: 220, tablet IIT). Additional weight to support a 1st-millennium B.C. association be- 
tween Ninurta and Inšušinak is found in a text from the Nineveh (Kouyounkik) collections 


87. Carter (1999: 285) suggests that this group of seals may be of highland origin. 

88. Porada (1965: 69, pl. 14, below) dates the faience box to the 12th—11th centuries. 

89. Porada connected this object with the Luristan bronze beakers dated to the 10th—9th centuries B.c. 
(Heim 1989: 220). Amiet (1966: 498-99, fig. 375) suggests, however, a date in the 8th—7th centuries B.C., 
while Heim (1992: 207, fig. 145) proposes the 9th—8th centuries B.C. 

90. Miroschedji, followed by Amiet and Wiggermann, identified the 2nd-millennium s.c. Elamite god 
seated on the snake-throne with Inšušinak, based upon the evidence of the stele of Untaš-Napiririša (Miro- 
schedji 1981; Amiet 1988: 95, fig. 53; Wiggermann 1997: 45). For discussion, see Carter 1988: 146—48; Trokay 
1991: 159 n. 45. 

91. These fragments were translated by Scheil (1938: 14—25). 
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from the time of Ashurbanipal. Assyrian scribes incorporated copies of earlier texts including 
the Great God lists series; tablet K. 4339 groups together the names of five Elamite gods assim- 
ilated to Ninurta; of these, only Inšušinak is known also from Elamite texts.” 

The visual evidence for the eagle-headed griffin suggests the following general observations 
about the creature:?? (1) the eagle-headed griffin was an antagonistic force opposing the natural 
order; (2) when associated with the sacred tree and temple entrances, the eagle-headed griffin 
seems to have a custodial/apotropaic role; (3) when associated with a weather god, the eagle- 
headed griffin seems to be a divine acolyte. As in the Anzū epic—where the victorious roaring 
griffin transforms without explanation from slain opponent to divine acolyte—the Elamite 
griffin may have integrated both principles of the natural world, initially opposing but finally 
submitting to the overarching harmonious balance of the universe. 

It is possible, then, that there was an association between Inšušinak and a bird-headed griffin 
in Elam. This association may be strengthened by the Assyrian equation of Inšušinak with 
Ninurta, who in turn was linked with the lion-headed griffin identified as Anzu. Perhaps the 
Elamite bird-headed griffin may have merged/been replaced by the lion-headed griffin during 
the 7th century B.c. (see below). Further evidence of the development of the Elamite eagle- 
headed griffin may be preserved in a small corpus of late Neo-Elamite cultic scenes in which a 
lion-headed griffin is prominently associated with a worshiper and the sacred symbols of Nabü 
and Marduk. 


5.4.3. The Spade, the Wedge, and the Griffin: Notes on Late Neo-Elamite Religion 

A sealing found by P. de Miroschedji in the course of excavations of the "Ville-Royale- 
Apadana" in 1976 and two seals of uncertain origin published in 1973 and classified by 
P. Amiet in the late Neo-Elamite glyptic series provide evidence for the existence of a late 
Elamite deity represented by a lion-headed griffin.?* 

The sealing Ville-Royale 5244 (fig. 65) occurs on a jar stopper found inside a room at level 
7B (trench 5244), northwest of the Ville-Royale, in the vicinity of the Apadana. The seal has 
a griffin standing before the marrú-spade of Marduk and the stylus of Nabū. Miroschedji (1982: 
56) dates the seal and other Late Neo-Elamite seals from Susa to the first half of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The two seals published by P. Amiet show a related scene (figs. 63—64). In both, a worshiper 
wearing an ankle-length garment stands with arms upraised before a roaring lion-headed grif- 
fin. On one of these seals the worshiper wears a belted garment and tall bonnet (fig. 63). On 
the other seal, the worshiper has a round chignon and, perhaps, a dagger or sword at his waist. 
The two lion-headed griffins are very similar. Each has a curved neck, broad chest, upright 
pointy ears, open jaws, possibly with a tongue indicated, feline claws, and a broom-type tail 
(Amiet 1973: plate VII, figs. 46—47; Miroschedji 1982: 58, figs 4:2, 4:2). 

An additional seal found at Susa during the Dieulafoi Mission shows a striding lion-headed 
griffin with a raised tail and pointy ears (fig. 62). The seal’s surface has eroded quite badly, mak- 


92. Tablet K. 4339, reverse, column III, lines 1—5; King 1909. Additional Neo-Assyrian texts equate Na- 
pruša with Ea of Elam (Carter 1988: 147 n. 6). 

93. See also Goldman 1960 and Khazai 1978. 

94. Thus Miroschedji (1982: 56, fig. 3, Ville-Royale 5244) and Amiet 1973. 
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ing the inscription and details of its imagery difficult to read (Amiet 1973, fig. 44; Miroschedji 
1982: 57 n. 24). 

These four seals are closely matched in subject and perhaps style by sealings preserved on the 
Persepolis Fortification tablets (dated 509—493 8.c.). Amiet published a schematic drawing of 
one of these seals, PFS 12a (fig. 103; Amiet 1973, no. 26; text 10266, 10264).?° This seal shows 
a worshiper before a griffin with raised tail and open mouth. Three other seals from the Forti- 
fication archive, PFS 45*, PFS 27*, and PFS 188a*, also show striding lion-headed griffins (figs. 
104—6);°° in one case, PFS 27*, the lion-headed griffin stands before the symbols of Marduk 
and Nabu (fig. 105). In all three examples, the griffin is characterized by pointy ears and a long 
protuberance atop the front of the head, possibly to be understood as an upswept lock of hair 
or pompadour. The mouth is wide open, revealing a conspicuous tongue that, in one case, 
seems to break into two or more segments (fig. 105). The broom-type bird tail is narrow at the 
base, thick at its end. 

In my view, these seals provide persuasive evidence of a cult focusing on the worship of an 
enraged lion-headed griffin, either depicted alone or in a triad accompanied by a spade (Mar- 
duk) and a wedge (Nabú). This evidence also seems to indicate that the gods Nabū and Marduk 
played critical roles in late Neo-Elamite and Achaemenid religion. 

A closer look into the roles of Nabü and Marduk in Elamite religion and the associated cul- 
tic role of a lion-headed griffin seems to confirm the inferences drawn from the visual evidence. 
The god Nabū appears to have entered the western Elamite pantheon of gods during or before 
the 14th century B.C. This is suggested by the presence of temples dedicated to Nabū both at 
Susa and Coga Zanbīl at the time of Untaš-Napiriša.”” The Nabū sanctuary at Coga Zanbil is 
mentioned repeatedly in the texts from the site, but no specific remains of the temple have 
been identified (Steve 1987: 81, text 41).** 

Evidence for a probable cult of Marduk in western Elam is rather weak. During the 12th cen- 
tury B.C., Marduk began to replace the older god Enlil as head of the pantheon in southern Mes- 
opotamia. Evidence from theophoric names appearing in the seals from Coga Zanbil shows that 
the name of Marduk was well represented in western Elam in the Middle Elamite period.?? The 


95. See Garrison and Root 1996/1998: 9 for this seal, which now has been identified as two separate seals, 
PFS 12a and PFS 12b. 

96. Garrison 2006: figs. 21, 23, 27. I am indebted to Mark B. Garrison for making these illustrations avail- 
able to me. 

97. Potts 1999a: 212. 

98. Out of 141 stamped bricks, 85 were found arranged inside a storage room, 32 in the southern sector of 
the ziggurat. Steve proposes locating the Nabū temple in the vicinity of this sector and suggests identifying the 
Nabū temple with the Temple Carré Sud (Steve 1967: 81, text 41). This temple has a square plan with external 
dimensions of 17 x 17 m. An inscription reading “marrá of Nabū” was found carved on the rod of a copper 
triangular-headed spade or hoe (0.546 m. in length) at Coga Zanbīl. The rod of the spade was carved with the 
body of a serpent. The object was found inside a narrow hallway located on the northwestern side of the zig- 
gurat (Mecquenem 1938: 17, fig. 1). The date of this object remains unclear. According to de Mecquenem, it 
was found on top of a small, square pillar "altar" (1.00 x 0.5 m.) located in the middle section of a hallway. The 
hallway was located 1.16 m. over the pavement belonging to the base of the ziggurat. This location indicates 
that the building to which this hallway belonged post-dates the construction of the Coga Zanbil ziggurat by 
Untaš-Napiriša (Mecquenem 1938: 129—30). 

99. The name Marduk appears written in “Sumerian-Kassite” cuneiform under the names DINGIR.MES 
and DINGIR.SA.ZU in cylinder seals from Coga Zanbil; this in all probability reflects Kassite influence in 
western Elam (Reiner 1970: 133—37; Vallat 19993). 
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name is attested in later Neo-Elamite texts as well. 1% Tempt, or “Lord,” the Elamite translation 
of Akkadian Bel, may also in some instances have referred to Marduk, although in other in- 
stances “Lord” may have been used to designate other Elamite gods (Koch 1995: 1961). 

The presence of cults of Marduk and/or Nabū in Elam may thus have existed since the end 
of the 2nd millennium B.C. or the beginning of the 1st millennium B.c. It is not unlikely that 
by ca. 600 B.c. these two gods were perceived as longtime constituents of the diverse western 
Elamite religious environment. The famous seal of Hupan-Kitin, discussed above, includes a 
triangular-headed spade or hoe (marr), symbol of Marduk and his acolyte hybrid-monster the 
snake-dragon (fig. 59). A late Neo-Elamite seal, said to be of Babylonian style, includes an 
Akkadian inscription: “in misery and need our fortification are Marduk and Nabu, preservers 
of life" (Scheil 1907: 121, text 134; Amiet 1973: 9, pl. II, no. 6); the imagery and inscription 
suggest that the seal owner may indeed have been a follower of this divine pair.!?! The pres- 
ence of time-honored Mesopotamian gods in the western Elamite pantheon during the Neo- 
Elamite period should hardly be a surprise given the traditionally diverse cultural environment 
of Susa and its well-known Mesopotamian orientation. 

If there indeed did exist in the late Neo-Elamite period a cult centered on the worship of a 
roaring lion-headed griffin—either depicted alone or in a triad accompanied by a spade (Mar- 
duk) and a wedge (INabà)—we should consider the possibility that this cult might also have ex- 
isted earlier in Assyria and Babylon and later in Achaemenid Persia. Evidence for this from 
Assyria and Babylon is meager. Certainly, one does not expect to see the lion-headed griffin 
since, as noted in the discussion above, by the end of the 8th century B.C. the Assyrian lion- 
headed griffin was almost totally replaced by the eagle-headed griffin.!°? There does exist, 
however, some evidence for the presence of the eagle-headed griffin in worship scenes. A very 
interesting seal from Assur, used by the governor of the city in 648 B.c., depicts, in a double 
register format, two cult scenes (fig. 81).1% The upper scene shows a worshiper, pointing with 
one hand, extending the other, before a series of figures including a winged disk over a bull 
couchant, a female deity, and a lunar crescent over an eagle-headed griffin couchant. The lower 
register includes a worshiper standing to either side of a spade and a wedge, while in the ter- 
minal field there are the seven dots of the Pleiades over two addorsed eagle-headed griffins 
couchant. While a double-register seal is an anomaly in Neo-Assyrian glyptic, the composi- 


100. Non-exhaustive list: Marduk son of Kutur (MDP 9: 108, rev. 6), Marduk son of Kuturna (MDP 9: 
136, 2), Marduk son of Zari (MDP 9: 126, 9), Marduk father of Huban-dannan (MDP 9: 209, 8), Marduka 
(MDP 9: 170, 6). 

101. In addition to the evidence here discussed, two other late Neo-Elamite cylinder seals include the sym- 
bols of Nabū and Marduk. In the first example, these symbols are depicted next to a finely carved, winged an- 
drocephalic lamassu-type being with the body of a bull and the head of a bearded man with long curved goat’s 
horns (Amiet 1972: 281, no. 2183; pl. 187). Stylistically, the seal recalls the well-known seal of “Suktiti, son of 
Huban-ahpi" of which Aruz (1992: 213) notes: "their style-which combines strong modeling with a tendency 
to divide the musculature into discrete decorative parts—together with the somewhat exaggerated postures, may 
demonstrate an Elamite legacy that is manifest in the art of the Achaemenid empire.” In the other example, the 
scene includes a caprid, two bulbous circles, a star, and the moon crescent (Amiet 1972: 280, no. 2165; pl. 187). 

102. One seal with a lion-headed griffin is a rare example of a lion-griffin in the glyptic of this period (Col- 
lon 2001: 166; pl. xxx, no. 353). The two- and three-figure contest scenes that may postdate the fall of Babylon 
in 729 B.C. may be an indication of this transformation (Collon 2001: 175—78, pls. XXV: 299, 300 [three-figure 
heraldic contest]; XXIX: 342—51; see also Mallowan 1966: 257, seal fig. 230). 

103. Klengel-Brandt and Radner 1997: 147. 
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tions and iconography are well documented. 9^ The scenes leave little doubt that the bird- 
headed griffin ought to be considered part of the Neo-Assyrian repertoire of divine imagery. ! 

While the eagle-headed griffin appears to have replaced the lion-headed griffin in Assyria, 
the evidence from Elam suggests that a synthesis between the eagle-headed and the lion-headed 
griffins occurred already in the Middle Elamite period. The lock of hair, or pompadour, atop 
the head of the lion-headed griffin on the Arjan ring may indeed reflect such a synthesis. 106 

The appearance of the lion-headed griffin on the Arjan ring and in the late Neo-Elamite 
glyptic, some with the symbols of Nabū and Marduk, leave little doubt as to the divine aspect 
of this hybrid and suggest that this creature played a significant role in Elamite religious imag- 
ery during this period. Determining exactly with which deity (or deities) this creature is asso- 
ciated is a more complex problem. As I have noted in the discussion above, the bird-headed 
griffin in Elam may have been associated with Inšušinak; unfortunately, there is no explicit evi- 
dence for the linking of the lion-headed griffin with Inšušinak in the later period. The creature 
may well have been associated with Inšušinak and/or other Elamite deities. 107 

The possibility that the cults of Marduk and Nabū were already well entrenched in Elam by 
the end of the 7th century B.C. and the first half of the 6th century B.C. also bears on the sub- 
ject of early Achaemenid Persian religious practice. A case in point is the celebrated visit of 
Cambyses and Cyrus to the Ezida and the Nabū temples after the conquest of Babylon in 539 
B.C.; the visit led to the restoration of the cults of these deities in Babylon (see Brosius 2000: 
8—11). The possible existence of Elamite-based cults of Marduk and Nabū in western Elam 
substantially deemphasizes the exclusive Babylonian character of these gods and, therefore, has 
the potential to remove much weight from the often-stated claim that Cyrus’s theological jus- 
tification for the conquest of Babylon was a product of calculated political opportunism. Leav- 
ing aside the thorny issue of the real or perceived cultural identity of Cyrus, we may wonder 
whether Cyrus’s voiced worship and restoration of Marduk and Nabt were justifiable on the 
grounds that, as suggested here, these gods were at home in western Elam. Much work remains 
to be done, however, to strengthen this tentative suggestion; we are only at the initial stages of 
understanding the specific political and religious status of Elam at the time of Cyrus’ conquest 
of Babylon. 1% 


5.4.4. The Lion-Headed Griffin and the Eagle-Headed Griffin in Persia 

There is little doubt that the griffin was one of the most popular composite creatures of the 
Persian artistic vocabulary (Khazai 1978: 6). Both the eagle-headed griffin and the lion-headed 
griffin play a privileged role in monumental architecture, sculpture, glyptic, and precious arts 


104. E.g., Collon 2001: pls. XI, nos. 137—40; XIV, no. 175; XX, no. 249. 

105. In addition, evidence from Ur hints of a comparable phenomenon in lower Mesopotamia. A seal from 
Ur (Collon 2001: pl. XXI, no. 264) shows the symbols of Nabū and Marduk and a winged animal with upright 
ears and short tail (identified by Collon as a mushussu). Another seal from Ur (Collon 2001: pl. XXI, no. 266) 
also includes a quadruped and the symbols of Marduk and Nabū, but the quadruped has no wings. 

106. While the “altar” base decorated with glazed bricks (ca. 8th century B.C.) and the faience box from 
the Apadana at Susa indicate that the eagle-headed griffin continued to occur sporadically at Susa during the 
Neo-Elamite period, there is no other evidence for the representation of a bird-headed griffin in Elam until the 
Persian period. 

107. The Elamite pantheon in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. was heterogeneous; some deities are well 
known from earlier periods (e.g., Inšušinak, Napirisna, Nahhunte, Pinigir, Lagamal, Hu(m)ban, Adad, etc.), 
others not (such as Tepti, Lali, etc.). 

108. Henkelman 2008 is an important contribution to this subject. 
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of the Achaemenid Empire (Azarpay 1959: 334). This popularity of the griffin in the Achae- 
menid period may represent yet another inheritance of the symbiosis of Elamite and Persian 
cultures. The following section attempts to follow this possible inheritance by examining rep- 
resentations of lion-headed and bird-headed griffins in three main corpora of Achaemenid Per- 
sian art: (1) decorative glazed tiles from Susa; (2) monumental stone reliefs from Persepolis; and 
(3) glyptic arts. 10° 

(1) The technique of glazed-brick decoration was a trademark, if not an invention, of the 
Elamites. The glazed brick friezes from the Palace of Darius I at Susa include heraldic lions 
and sphinxes with tall cylindrical headdresses, lion-headed griffins, winged bulls, and lions.!!° 
The lion-headed griffins, winged bulls, and striding lions were made from clay of exceptional 
quality using unique firing techniques permitting modeling of great detail and delicacy 
(Caubet 1992: 223).!!! Stylistically, the roaring faces of the lion-headed griffin exhibit wrin- 
kles below the nose and extended tear-like outlines below the eye; volumes are detailed and 
musculature carefully stylized, such as almond-shaped features on the thigh (see figs. 126 
and 128).!!? 

(2) The evidence from the reliefs at Persepolis suggests a more limited, but carefully orches- 
trated, use of bird-headed griffins. These creatures in relief sculpture at Persepolis are charac- 
terized by a hawk-looking head with a curved, open beak revealing the tongue, long, pointed 
donkey-type ears, a small crest on the head, and, for those depicting the appendages, lion fore- 
legs and bird claws on hindlegs (as evidenced by the presence of talons). The sculptural pro- 
gram of the Throne Hall (the jambs of the northern doorway in the western wall) included the 
representation of the royal hero stabbing a bird-headed griffin (fig. 122). This scene seems ex- 
ceptional, occurring in no other relief elsewhere at Persepolis (Root 1979: 107; Schmidt 1953: 
137). The scenes are interesting also in that the hero appears to force entrance into the struc- 
ture. According to Schmidt (1957: 137) the hero fights into the main hall *as though he were 


109. The creatures also appear in Achaemenid jewelry (e.g., the gold armlet with griffin finials in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum [Pope and Ackerman 1938: 113 AJ), rhyta (e.g., the silver rhyton with griffin terminal 
[Pope and Ackerman 1938: 114]), and Lycian coinage (e.g., lion-headed griffin and bird-headed griffin on the 
coinage of Kuprlli [Morkholm and Zahle 1972; Zahle 1991]). In addition, three types of griffin have been iden- 
tified in the material from Pazyryk: a realistic type with a head protuberance, a Greek type, and an Achaemenid 
type (Azarpay 1959: 326). According to Azarpay (1959: 328), a new type of griffin developed in Greek art dur- 
ing the 4th century B.C. under Persian influence. This is a bird-headed feline, powerfully built, with ears and a 
long mane resembling fins (the earlier dentate, saw-toothed mane, a characteristic feature of Assyrian griffins, 


disappearing in favor of the fin-shaped mane). 

110. For the dating of the reliefs, see Farkas 1974: 41. 

111. The griffins and the bulls were found in a courtyard; the roaring lions were found at the north wall of 
the eastern court of the palace (Caubet 1992: 224). 

112. It is certainly striking that the detailed account of the construction of the royal palace at Susa, as pre- 
served in the foundation tablet DSf, makes no reference to Elamite glazed brickwork. Instead, Darius speaks of 
the participation of Babylonians in bringing the baked brick to Susa and of the Medes and Egyptians in deco- 
rating its wall (Hinz 1950: 3). Nylander (1974: 317) points to the propagandistic nature of the foundation docu- 
ments, suggesting that they are not to be considered truthful accounts of the actual building and decorative 
process. At the same time, many commentators have suggested, following the foundation document, that the 
glazed brickwork at Susa was actually executed by Babylonian craftsmen (Potts 1999a: 334). In my view, it is 
most uncertain whether this ought to be the case, although this is a topic requiring further investigation. An in- 
depth study of the glazed brick work preserved at Susa (figs. 126 and 128), the friezes of lions decorating the 
processional way at Babylon (fig. 125), and the head of the lion-headed griffin represented in the Arjan ring (fig. 
127) is needed. 
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Figure 119. Detail of capital; Persepolis (by the author). 
Figure 120. Ring with griffin terminals; Lydian delegation; Eastern stairway, Apadana, Persepolis 


(Courtesy Oriental Institute, Chicago). 

Figure 121. Vessel with handles decorated with griffins; Armenian Delegation; Eastern stairway, Apadana, 
Persepolis (Courtesy Oriental Institute, Chicago). 

Figure 122. Persian griffin and royal figure; northern doorway, western wall, south jamb, Throne Hall, 
Persepolis (Courtesy, Oriental Institute Chicago, P-328). 
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trying to force the entrance, and his zoomorphic antagonists appear to challenge this attempt” 
(Schmidt 1953: 137). Heraldic bird-headed griffins are also shown on the scabbard worn by a 
royal arms-bearer in the audience scenes that originally stood in the central panels of the 
Apadana (figs. 123—24).!? These creatures place their lower foreleg on a stylized plant.!!^ Sim- 
ilar bird-headed griffins also decorate the handles of a vase (fig. 121) brought by one member 
of the Lydian delegation in the Apadana (fig. 121) and the finials of a bracelet (fig. 120) carried 
by a member of the Syrian delegation (Walser 1966: pls. 38, 39, 47, and 49). The bird-headed 
griffin also occurs on protome capitals at Persepolis (fig. 119). 

Lion-headed griffins are also documented in Persepolitan sculpture, occurring in heroic 
combats with a figure in court dress on doorjambs on the palace of Darius, the “Harem,” and 
the Throne Hall (Root 1979: 303). These heroic combats represent an unambiguous encoun- 
ter whose outcome is never in doubt. In these scenes, the hero grasps what is apparently the 
creature’s forelock; this detail may be of further interest and significance considering the singu- 
lar treatments of forelocks and horns in comparable imagery in which the king slays a bull, a 
bird-headed griffin, or a lion-headed griffin with scorpion tail. In the scenes on the doorjambs 
from the Throne Hall, the hero grasps bulls and lion-headed griffins with scorpion tails by a 
distinctively elongated curved horn, lions and bird-headed griffins by what seems to be a fore- 
lock of hair (Schmidt 1957: 137).115 

(3) Some seven published seals from the Persepolis Fortification archive show bird-headed 
griffins (figs. 99-102). They exhibit a variety of styles and occur in several different types of 
compositions. One seal in particular, PFS 1* (fig. 100), stands out owing to the fact that it was 
used by a high-level office.!!ó PFS 1* is the most commonly occurring seal in the Persepolis 
Fortification tablets (Garrison 2000: 129).!!7 Except for the absence of ears, the largely oval 
hawk-type head reveals close similarities with the bird-headed griffins from the sculptural re- 
liefs at Persepolis. 118 

The representations of roaring lion-headed griffins (also known as a leo-gryph) in Achae- 
menid glyptic exhibit much stylistic variation. !!° The Persepolis corpus of seals includes lion- 


13. The actual identity of this king in these scenes is of considerable debate. Some suggest Darius I, others 
Xerxes I (see Benoit 2003: 457 n. 3). It is most likely that the master plan for the sculptural program was already 
developed by Darius but executed during the time of Xerxes (Tilia 1972: 201). 

14. These griffins are closely related to the lion-headed griffins in the Arjan ring (see the comments of 
Stronach 2003: 253). 

15. This forelock may perhaps echo the more schematic and elegant pompadour appearing in the lion- 
headed griffin from Arjan. Distinctive peg-looking forelocks of hair appear exhibited in the horses from the 
Apadana reliefs; (Schmidt 1957: 137). 

16. Of the other bird-headed griffins here illustrated, PFS 103* (fig. 102) belonged to Sanau, son of Sati- 
Huban, while PFS 981* (fig. 99) belonged to an unknown office/official. PFS 513 (fig. 101) may be an heirloom 
from the Neo-Assyrian period. 

17. The word Unsak is included in the inscription on PFS 1*. Vallat (1992) understands Unsak as a per- 
sonal name and has suggested possible association with the kingdom of Samati (Vallat 2000: 30; 2002: 4). Gar- 
rison and Root suggest reading Unsak as an office/title (Garrison 2006: 71). Tavernier (in this volume) supports 


the idea of an official rather than a group designation. 

18. Two other seals from the Fortification archive include a rampant bird-headed griffin participating in 
what seems to be an abridged version of the audience scene: (PFS 66a, PFS 66b; Garrison 1991: 10—11, figs. 16 
and 18; Garrison (personal communication) indicates that this seal is now clearly identified as existing in three 
versions). Garrison has classified the seals in the local Fortification Style (Garrison 1991: 10). A third seal, PFS 
706*, shows a worshiper standing before an exceptional multi-hybrid animal combining avian, leonine, scor- 


pion, and human characteristics; see Garrison 2000: 140, fig. 23. 


119. See Garrison and Root 2001: 121—48, 203, 304—8, 340—48, 387—94, 421. 
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Figures 123—124. Persian griffins represented in the sword of Darius I (Henning von der Osten 1956: 
tafel 62; details by the author). 


headed griffins in cultic scenes. As mentioned above, a lion-headed griffin marchant, with 
wide-open mouth, sometimes a protruding tongue, pointy ears, and what can be considered to 
be a forelock-pompadour, is shown before the symbols of Marduk and Nabū (PFS 27*, fig. 
105) or facing a worshiper (PFS 12a and 12b; fig. 103) (Garrison 2006: figs. 21, 23, 27). An 
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Opposite: 

Figure 125. Glazed bricks; the Ištar gate at Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar II (604—562 B.c.) (Strommenger 
1962: pl. XLIII). 

Figure 126. Glazed brick fragments representing a lion head; Susa (after Muscarella 1992: 240, fig. 169). 

Figure 127. Lion-headed griffin from Arjan (by the author). 

Figure 128. Glazed bricks representing a passing lion-headed griffin with goat horns; Susa (by the 
author). 


unprovenanced seal bears mention owing to its distinctive iconography (Collon 1987: 29, fig. 
864; Merrillees 2005: fig. 55; Razmjou 2005: 158, fig. 205): two lion-headed griffins raise their 
forelegs in a V-shape, framing a stylized palmette-tree; overhead is the winged symbol. 

This brief and incomplete review of lion-headed and bird-headed griffins in Achaemenid 
Persian arts suggests that both hybrid animals were popular in the visual repertoire. Of the two, 
the lion-headed griffin seems to be more frequently encountered. The bird-headed griffin ap- 
pears to have been standardized at the time of Darius I and enjoyed a particularly important 
place in the visual repertoire of imperial culture down to the reign of Xerxes 1.12% Despite the 
close association of the bird-headed griffin with the figure of the king and Achaemenid elites, 
we lack firm evidence allowing us to infer concrete ideological religious or political roles to this 
creature. The lion-headed griffin seems to appear in ambiguous roles. On the one hand, the 
lion-headed griffin in glyptic arts is shown as object of worship. On the other hand, the lion- 
headed griffin in glyptic and monumental relief is shown as the adversary to the (royal) hero in 
heroic encounters. 

The subject of heroic combat between a king-like heroic figure and a rampant adversary is 
certainly not an innovation of the Achaemenid period. As discussed by M. C. Root (1979: 
304), this scene directly echoes Assyrian glyptic imagery depicting the king stabbing the lion, 
which itself points back to symbols of royal power developed at the time of Sargon I of Akkad. 
At the same time, the appearance of the bird-headed griffin and the lion-headed griffin with 
scorpion tail in monumental relief at Persepolis suggests a direct reference to the popular As- 
syrian scenes of Ninurta chasing Anzü away. In Assyria, the scene epitomized the cosmic 
struggle between Anzu, in its lion-headed griffin form, and the king who, in his Ninurta-like 
heroic role, tames or slays the beast and thereby incorporates it into the orderly makeup of the 
universe. 1?! In all three traditions (the Akkadian, the Assyrian, and the Persian), what is oth- 
erwise a violent act (the slaying of a lion/creature) is transformed into a scene of cosmic order 
(defined by contained violence). It is perhaps an additional expression of the distinctive Achae- 
menid genius and “ideology of commonwealth"—to use a term coined by C. Nylander—that 
the artistic agenda at Persepolis embraced a traditional motif of Near Eastern imperialism (the 
heroic encounter). The duplication of the image in the Persepolitan door jambs combined 


120. See Garrison and Root 2001: 160—68, 272 (seals PFS 981*: pl. 52a—b; PFS 79: pls. 48a—b; PFS 103*: 
pls. 49a—b; PFS 513: pls. 50a—c; PFS 819: pls. 51a—b; PFS 1483: pls. 53a; PFS 1*: 100c—e). For seals of doubtful 
origin, see Wiseman 1960: fig. 113; Merrillees 2005: 78, no. 87. 

121. One particularly important artistic representation of this struggle was exhibited in the inner jambs of 
the entrance gate to the Ninurta temple at Nimrud (fig. 78), where Ninurta is represented chasing Anzü out of 
the temple (Moortgat-Correns 1988). 
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with the static calmness of the scene give the imagery a certain sense of transcendence and 


completeness. 122 


6. The Arjan Ring in Historical Context 


In what follows, I shall attempt to argue that the various levels of artistic interaction noted 
throughout this study of the Arjan ring extended beyond the artistic sphere into the political 
and sociocultural history of the 1st millennium B.c. To that end, it is necessary first to provide 
a summary of late Neo-Elamite political history purposely crafted to integrate the material dis- 
cussed in this study. 

In 674 B.c., a bilateral adé treaty was made between the Assyrian king Esarhaddon (681— 
669 B.C.) and the Elamite king Urtak (675—664[?] B.c.). This agreement of “good will and 
peace ... friendship and comradeship” was sealed by oaths, sworn by Elamite and Assyrian 
gods, and accompanied by an exchange of Elamite and Assyrian princes. 1? The promptness 
with which Urtak chose to make peace with Esarhaddon soon after he came to the Elamite 
throne marked a discernible shift in the relationships between these two powers. !?* For the first 
time in a century and a half, Assyria and Elam may have been able to reach agreement regard- 
ing common interests and areas of influence in both Babylonia and the Zagros mountains. A 
letter of goodwill sent by Esarhaddon to Urtak after the treaty was made reveals the cordial 
tone of this relationship: “may Urtaku king of Elam, my brother, be well, may my sons and 
daughters be well, may your magnates and your country be well!" (Luuko and Van Buylaere 
2002: 4). How long this friendly relationship lasted is suggested by an event that took place 
after the death of Esarhaddon in 669 B.c. According to the Assyrian Annals, Ashurbanipal hon- 
ored his father's treaty by helping the Elamites during a period of serious food shortages. As- 
syria sent grain to Elam and allowed Elamite refugees to settle in Assyrian territory until they 
were able to return. 

In 664 B.C. the treaty came to an abrupt end when, according to the Assyrian sources, for 
no apparent reason, Urtak attacked Babylonia. Urtak died in the aftermath of the attack. 
Thereafter, a challenger to the Elamite throne named Te-umman “sat on the throne of Urtak" 
(Gerardi 1987: 133). This incident resulted in a large contingent of Elamite nobles, elites, en- 
tourage, and supporters, including key members of the royal Houses of Ummanaldaš and Ur- 
tak, seeking refuge in Assyria. Accordingly, “Ummanigas, Ummanappa, Tammaritu, the 
sons of Urtak, king of Elam (and) Kudurru (and) Paru sons of Ummanaldas (II), brother of Ur- 


122. In these contexts, it is interesting to recall Hill's (1923: 161) suggestion that the lion-headed griffin in 
the coinage of Alexander the Great stated “a manifesto of his claim to the sovereignty of Persia.” A lion-headed 
griffin marchant was, however, also shown on the coinage of Kprilli (ca. 485—440 B.c.) of Lycia (Zahle 1991; 
Morkholm and Zahle 1972: 111). 

123. Youths of noble blood from around the empire were sent to the Assyrian capital at Nineveh to be kept 
and taught the “Assyrian way of life" (Parpola 1972). Foreign princes were kept hostage and educated in Nin- 
eveh, and later placed on the throne as pro-Assyrian vassals (this theory is far from certain; see, e.g., Brinkman 
1984: 79). It is interesting to note that Ashurbanipal did not blame Urtak for violating the adé treaty made with 
his father. Rather, he considered Te-umman, “the image of a gall demon" responsible for this act of treason; 
perhaps this demonstrates a unique relationship between the nobles of the Urtak and Esarhaddon royal houses 
(see Parpola 1972: 34 n. 66, with references; Parpola 1987: 181). 

124. Stolper (in Carter and Stolper 1984: 49) suggests that this cordial entente may have more to do with 
Assyrian politicking in Elamite affairs. 

125. This may have happened around June/July 664 s.c. (Millard 1964: 19; Gerardi 1987: 128; Potts 
19992: 276). 
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tak, king of Elam,” along with "sixty of the royal family, countless bowmen, free Elamites,” 
made Assyria their place of residency (Streck 1916/1I: 109; Potts 19993: 276—77). 126 

The Ulai river battle of 653 B.c. marks a defining moment in the history of the Elam. The 
Elamite forces commanded by Te-umman met a tragic defeat at the hands of a coalition of As- 
syrian forces and Elamite bowmen supporting the House of Urtak.!27 With the death of Te- 
umman, after an exile in Assyria of more than ten years, the House of Urtak returned to Elam 
to take possession of the three main urban centers of Elamite power, Madaktu, Susa, and 
Hidalu. More than twenty years had passed since the peace treaty between Urtak and Esarhad- 
don (674 to 653 n.c.). For a moment, it appears as if Elam had entered the circle of Assyrian 
political vassalage, but one year after their return to Elam the Assyrian civil war broke out and, 
surprisingly, the House of Urtak, represented by the two brothers Ummanigaš and Tammaritu, 
sided with the Assyrian prince Shamaš-šum-ukin and his Babylonian allies. Some Elamite fac- 
tions remained loyal to Ashurbanipal and may have accompanied the Assyrians on their Elamite 
campaign (Reade 1972: 107; 1979: 104; Curtis and Reade 1995: 77). Unfortunately, we do not 
have the Elamite version of this high political drama. Ashurbanipal's account emphasizes the 
ingratitude of the House of Urtak, singling out Ummanigas as the main culprit. The stakes 
were high, given the traditional involvement of Elam in the internal affairs of Babylonia and 
neighboring Zagros polities; a victory of the Elamite-Babylonian alliance over Ashurbanipal 
would have solidified Elamite authority at home and abroad. Shortly after the end of a bitter 
war against his brother, Ashurbanipal was determined to punish his former Elamite allies. In 
647 B.C. Ashurbanipal's armies attacked and devastated western Elam, reaching as far east as the 
vicinity of Hidalu; they seem to have taken special pain to desecrate Susa, the traditional reli- 
gious and political center of the empire and, perhaps, deported all its remaining inhabitants. !?? 

Both archaeological and textual sources are silent as to what exactly happened in western 
Elam and Susa after the raid of 647 B.c. This event has traditionally been seen as the pivotal 
episode that brought an end to centuries of Elamite imperial history. The general assumption 
has been that Susa remained for the most part destroyed and, to some degree, abandoned until 
about 626 B.c. This view is, in my opinion, far from certain and needs to be moderated by ex- 


129 


tant evidence of continuity in the archaeological record at Susa;*“? new textual information will 


26. Other Elamite leaders remained in Elam: Ktar-nandi (Sutruk-Nahhunte) king of Hidalu, and Umbak- 
idinu (Humban-Kidin) (Potts 19992: 276). 

27. Thus revealed by a letter (BM 132980) from Ashurbanipal to the Elders of Elam: “Ummannigas came 
and seized my feet, so that I sent my army with him and they went and fought against Te?umman” (Waters 
2002: 82, obverse line 10). 

28. According to the book of Ezra, Ashurbanipal deported Babylonians (citizens of Uruk, Babylon, and 
possibly Sippar) and Elamites (citizens of Susa) and settled them "in the cities of Samaria and in the rest of the 
province beyond the River” (Ezra 4:9—10). 


29. An in-depth discussion of this issue requires extensive and detailed reconsideration of the archaeologi- 


cal excavations from Neo-Elamite levels at Susa—a study that I hope to be able to undertake in the near future 
(see also the comments of Álvarez-Mon 2010). There are three main points of interest: (1) reassessment of the 
Neo-Elamite II (ca. 725/700—520 B.c.) archaeological levels at Susa (this would include the periods identified 
by de Mecquenem as “Babylonian period-end of Elam,” by Ghirshman as “Village Perse-Achaemenide I,” and 
by Miroschedji as “Ville Royale II levels 7—6” [plus funerary cave burial 693 and graves] and “Ville Royale- 
Apadana" [trench 5244]); (2) discussion of additional finds made during the excavations of de Morgan and de 
Mecquenem (the personal excavation notebook kept by de Mecquenem, although characterized as an “excep- 
tional gift of imprecision” by Amiet [1980: 1], may provide important additional information regarding the 
Neo-Elamite levels lying under the Achaemenid palace in the Apadana and in the Ville Royale); (3) reassess- 
ment of the location of the Neo-Elamite palaces at Susa (see comments by Vallat 1999b and Alvarez-Mon 
2010). 
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also have a role to play.!* It can be assumed, however, that Ashurbanipal must have attempted 
to include western Elam into an Assyrian province and, therefore, that Susa may have under- 
gone a certain period of Assyrian dominance. How long this period of Assyrian domination 
lasted is not known. A textual reference to the Babylonian king Nabopolasar’s return of “the 
gods of Susa” in ca. 626 B.C. may imply that the cults at Susa had been restored and that the 


sanctuaries were ready to welcome back the divine images. 


6.1. The Assyrian Connection: the Exile and Return of the 
House of Urtak (664—648 n.c.) 


The apparent obsession of Ashurbanipal with Elam goes beyond the two centuries of Elam- 
ite political and military challenges to Assyrian influence over Babylon and the Zagros and in- 
volves a history of personal interaction between members of the House of Esarhaddon and the 
House of Urtak. Closely edited episodes of this relationship appear documented in the palace 
reliefs of Nineveh and in the Assyrian Annals. A subtext of the reliefs concerns the social his- 
tory and personal experience in Assyria of Elamite nobles whose identity, in many cases, we are 
able to recognize. 

A series of relief slabs from Nineveh representing Ashurbanipal’s hunting exploits concern 
an incident related to the presence of Elamite nobles in the Assyrian court. Slab 10 (BM 
124878) from Room S depicts at least three Elamites depositing bows at the feet of Ashurbani- 
pal while he unleashes an arrow over their heads. According to Reade (1976: 99, fig. 21.1) 
"what is happening is that Ashurbanipal has taken his guests out for a shooting party: they have 
failed to kill their lions, and he is obliged to rescue them.” The caption on a related slab (show- 
ing a lion-hunt conducted from a chariot) suggests these humiliated Elamites may very well be 
elite members of the House of Urtak living in exile in Assyria from 664 to 653 p.c. ?! At first 
view, the message is one of retribution on a visual format where the disgraced "bow of Elam” 
implores for the protection of the “bow of Ištar” Adding insult to injury, Ashurbanipal, splen- 
did in his royal power, is depicted as the ultimate protector of the Elamite nobles, ready to un- 
leash an arrow from an Elamite-duck-headed bow no less!!?? While the scene likely was carved 
after 645 B.c., the events themselves may well refer to the exile of the Elamite nobles in Assyria 
and imply a well-orchestrated update on the reversed fortunes of the Urtak family (Reade 1976: 
99).!* This unflattering commentary on the cowardly behavior of the Elamites also accentuates 
past events, calling to mind their humiliation at the hands of the rebel Te-umman and their final 
status as refuges in the Assyrian court. 34 

Ashurbanipal's girru—military campaigns—against Elam enjoyed a privileged place in the 
sculptural program of the Assyrian palaces at Nineveh.!** Of particular importance are the fa- 
mous scenes of the 5th campaign against Te-umman, the scenes that include the battle at Tell- 


30. New evidence provided by a tablet of Achaemenid date found in a library at Sippar suggests that the 
Hammurabi Code at Susa was still visible at the time of the writing of this text (Charpin 2003: 87—88). 

31. The caption reads: "Urtaku, king of Elam, who had fled and laid hold of my feet . . . a lion made for 
him and... he was scared and implored my majesty (for aid)” (Reade 1976: 99). 

32. For more on this particular passage and the epic demise of Elam, see Root in this volume. 

33. It also appears that the two Elamite kings depicted as servants in the celebrated garden party of Ashur- 
banipal were also a later re-visioning of the scene (Reade 2005: 27; note also Root in this volume). 


34. The visual semantic range is further extended by the linkage of Te-umman's fate with that of the lions. 
The capture, humiliation, and death of these formidable beasts were metaphors of imperial power, conquest, 


and domination (Reade 2005: 21). 
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Tuba (Ulai river) in 653 B.c. Two versions of this campaign were commissioned, one in Sen- 
nacherib’s Southwest palace (ca. 650 B.C.) and a second, updated, version in Ashurbanipal’s 
new North palace. The latter included the 7th and 8th Elamite campaigns as well as, perhaps, 
the destruction of Susa in 647 B.c. (Gerardi 1987: 83; Russell 1999: fig. 69). While the major- 
ity of the carving of both sculptural series may have taken place within a range of only about 
ten years (from ca. 650 to 641 n.c.), there is additional sculptural evidence suggesting that mili- 
tary struggles between the Assyrians and the Elamites continued. According to Reade (1979: 
109), some reliefs from Sennacherib’s Southwest palace were chiseled away and replaced with 
cavalry battle scenes against the Elamites. These episodes may represent additional armed con- 
flicts between Assyrian and Elamites that took place after the abdication of Ashurbanipal ca. 
630 B.C. 136 

The significance of the Assyrian sculptural enterprise for the late history of Elam has yet to 
be fully articulated. 137 For about ten years (ca. 650—640 B.C.), and perhaps even to the time of 
his abdication in 630 B.c., there existed in the Assyrian heartland a monumental artistic pro- 
gram dedicated to illustrating the demise of Elam. Such a program must have required the pres- 


» 


ervation of sketches, prototypes, perhaps “master-copy-books,” and/or, more certainly, scroll 
drawings supplemented by models in unbaked clay (Reade 1979: 26). As a result, the depiction 
of battle and hunting narratives, including the development of equestrian scenes such as those 
ubiquitously exhibited in palace reliefs, must have had a profound impact on contemporary 
and subsequent artistic developments. At the same time, selective snapshots of social and politi- 
cal history may be glimpsed in these sculptural cycles. In several cases, Ashurbanipal's own per- 
sonal involvement with Elamite elites seems to have played a critical role (see Álvarez-Mon 
2009). 

The present study has highlighted the connections that the decoration on the Arjan ring has 
with a number of Assyrian objects found in the Northwestern palace and Fort Shalmaneser at 
Nimrud (going back to the time of Ashurnasirpal II, ca. 883—859 B.c.), with Assyrian palace 
reliefs from the time of Ashurbanipal (ca. 669—630 B.c.), and with Elamite limestone decora- 
tive plaques from Susa. Despite chronological gaps and geographical expanse, these connections 
hint at a process of artistic interaction that took place between Assyria, Susa/western Elam, and 
Arjan/eastern Elam. 

The spotty nature of the archaeological evidence from both western and eastern Elam hin- 
ders any attempts to articulate the exact nature and development of this interaction. The 
material from the tomb at Arjan, however, now adds considerably to the evidence for this dis- 
cussion. The Arjan tomb provides a corpus of material exhibiting strong stylistic, iconographic, 
and compositional connections with material from Assyria, Susa, and early Achaemenid Fars. 
This material from the Arjan tomb suggests a blending of Elamo-Assyrian royal artistic tradi- 
tion(s) with Zagros artistic traditions into a uniquely Elamite format—a visual language that in 
effect announces the appearance of early Achaemenid Persian art. 


135. The definition of girru, the “sending away of an army, a battle (siege or chase), and the return of the 
army," has been discussed by Gerardi (1987). 

136. Replacement of older sculptures dealing with the Elamites could have been done by either of his two 
sons, Ashur-etil-ilani (ca. 630—623 B.C.) or Sin-Sar-Iikun (ca. 623—612 B.c.); see Reade 1976: 105. 

137. Reade’s insightful analysis of Assyrian reliefs depicting Elamites provides stimulating guidance in this 
regard. 
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The influence of Assyrian art in the material from both Susa and the Arjan tomb (the Arjan 
ring being here its representative) opens a wide field of speculation. 138 In my view, the close 
emulation of Assyrian elite art and its adaptation into Elamite artistic format and tastes may re- 
flect the direct experience of Elamite elites’ interaction with Assyria. This experience resulted 
in the direct exposure to, and the willing embrace of, Assyrian artistic and ideological models. 
This process suggests that a number of diplomatic exchanges between Elam and Assyria may 
have already taken place at the time of the peace treaty between Esarhaddon and Urtak ca. 674 
B.C. These exchanges may have included members of both royal houses and perhaps skilled ar- 
tisans (Zaccagnini 1983: 253). 

It is, however, unlikely that isolated elite gifts such as those possibly generated by the peace 
treaty, or the presence in Elam of groups of exiled artisans looking for new patronage after the 
collapse of the Assyrian empire, would have resulted in the appearance of such a strong Assyr- 
ianizing element in Elamite art.19 In this regard, one wonders whether the sojourn of the 
House of Urtak in Assyria played any role in the transmission of Assyrian visual language to 
Elam. Court life inside an Assyrian palace must have had a tremendous effect on the visual sen- 
sibilities and social identities of pro-Assyrian nobles of all ethnicities. Assyrian royal workshops 
would have had at their disposal some of the finest artisans of the time. The prolonged pres- 
ence of the House of Urtak in Assyria may have laid the basis for an “art in exile,” resulting in 
the emergence of a new artistic style best characterized as Elamo-Assyrian. This Elamo-Assyr- 
ian label is suggested as an alternative to terms such as “Assyrianizing” or “Assyrian inspired” 
so as better to identify an actual artistic program that included definite Elamite agency and 
continuity, coupled with specific Assyrian features that can be traced back as far as the time of 
Ashurnasirpal II. 


7. Dating the Arjan Ring and the Tomb at Arjan 


The location, context, and form of the Arjan tomb provide no diagnostic clues as to the ex- 
act date of the building of the tomb or the placement of the body in it. The material found in 
the tomb and the Elamite inscriptions on four of those artifacts thus remain the primary sources 
for dating the burial. The only method of dating both the objects in the tomb and the inscrip- 
tions is by a traditional comparative approach. Unfortunately, much of the material that has 
been called upon for comparative purposes is poorly dated or can be dated only to a span of one 
quarter to one half of a century (or, in some cases, even more broadly). Indeed, the preceding 
stylistic, iconographic, and compositional analyses of the imagery on the Arjan ring have high- 
lighted connections with material of Assyrian, western Zagros, and Elamite manufacture rang- 
ing in date from the 9th century B.C. down to the 6th century B.C. Other artifacts from the 


tomb have proved just as difficult to date with great precision. 140 


138. The connections between Assyria and Elam extend beyond mere formal properties of style and ico- 
nography to include the depiction of the epic downfall of Elam in the Assyrian monumental reliefs and the pres- 
ence in the Arjan tomb of an Assyrian bronze bathtub-type coffin (on the coffins, see Curtis 1983: 86). 

139. On the other hand, it is highly likely that some of the artisans associated with the Assyrian palaces 
sought work with the centers of power that emerged in the post-612 B.c. political order. 

140. A major part of this problem concerns the lack of data for Neo-Elamite levels at Susa in particular and 
the fragmentary nature of the archaeological data for Elam as a whole in the late Neo-Elamite period. Except for 
the limited but significant work of Miroschedji (1978), the Neo-Elamite levels of Susa have not been properly 
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Broadly stated, the chronological evidence from the Arjan tomb falls within two categories: 
epigraphic and artistic. Four objects inside the Arjan tomb—a large bronze bowl, a bronze can- 
delabrum, a silver vase, and the golden ring— bear an engraved inscription in Neo-Elamite lan- 
guage reading: “Kiddin-Hutran son of Kurluš.” !!! Three renowned Middle Elamite kings, one 
of whom is known by his heroic conquest of Babylon, are named Kiddin-Hutran.!*? The 
adoption of this well-known Middle Elamite royal name by Kiddin-Hutran son of Kurluš may 
indicate that we have to do with an Elamite ruler previously undocumented in surviving 
records. Previous epigraphic analyses have dated the inscriptions from the Arjan tomb to the 
period of the corpus of late Neo-Elamite documents from Susa. Unfortunately, the exact date 
of these late Neo-Elamite documents is contested; most commentators would, I think, agree 
on a date somewhere in the first half of the 6th century B.c.!* 

As mentioned, stylistic and iconographic analyses of the gold ring from the Arjan tomb have 
suggested dates ranging from the 9th century B.c. to the beginning of the 6th century B.c. In- 
deed, the ring has been dated as late as the second quarter of the 6th century B.c. based on its 
stylistic and iconographic parallels with mature Achaemenid art (Stronach 2003: 140). A recent 
study by Garrison places the material from the Arjan tomb in parallel with the “late Neo-Elam- 
ite glyptic;" which he dates to 550—520 n.c. (Garrison 2006: 92 n. 67). The same variance may 
be seen in the dates proposed for other inscribed objects from the tomb. The bronze bowl has 
been dated as early as the middle of the 7th century B.c. based on comparisons with the so- 
called Phoenician bowls (Majidzadeh 1990: 142). Curtis (1995) dates the bowl to the reign of 
Ashurbanipal based on parallels in the depictions of military garments and weapons. 

In my opinion, the material from the Arjan tomb shows such a high degree of stylistic con- 
sistency that we must be seeing the products of a single workshop; thus, as a starting point, I 
suggest that all the elite artifacts ought to be dated to the same period.!^* Not only are the 


excavated. The Elamite urban centers of Madaktu and Hidalu have yet to be found (for Madaktu, see 
Miroschedji 1986: 215, and Potts 1999b: 25; for Hidalu, see Potts 1999a: 272; 2005). Only a small portion of 
the traditional eastern Elamite capital of Tall-i Malyan (Ansan) has been excavated. The Median capital of Ec- 
batana remains a cypher. 

141. Note that Kurlus, the father of Kiddin-Hutran has been associated with an individual by the same 
name who occurs in the administrative tablets from Susa, acting as a merchant and/or emissary associated with 
Unsak (for Kiddin-Hutran, see Vallat 1984: 3). A Kurluš also appears in the Persepolis Fortification texts (Hen- 
kelman 2003: 186 n. 17). 

142. All three Kidin-Hutran were members of the Igihalkid dynasty; Kiddin-Hutran II and Kidin-Hutran 
III were the son and grandson of Untaš Napiriša (1340-1300 8.c.). Kiddin Hutran III (Kidin Hudrudis) was 
responsible for raiding Mesopotamia during the kingdoms of Enlil-nadin-šumi (1224 B.C.) and Adad-šuma- 
iddina (1222—1217 s.c.) (Vallat 1999a: 111). 

143. Henkelman 2008: 5; Vallat 1996a: 393, ca. 585—539 B.c.; Tavernier 2004, ca. 590—555 B.c. (and Tav- 
ernier in this volume); Basello (in this volume), ca. 600 B.c. As mentioned, the published reports regarding the 
archaeological context of the Acropole and Apadana tablets may be described as opaque as best. According to 
V. Scheil (1907: I), the tablets were found buried “a la profondeur de cinq métres, dans l'angle de deux murs 
d'une construction adossée aux ramparts du grand Tell. On trouvera le point exact de leur gisement, sous le dal- 
lage I flanquant le mur, dit achémenide, de la figure 66 du VIIIe volume des presents Mémoires.” An examina- 
tion of this line-drawing reveals an incomprehensible matrix of unarticulated paved surfaces and walls. De 
Morgan comments on the disorganized nature of the remains but indicates the presence of "temples ou palais 
elamites" (Morgan 1905: 34, 36, fig. 66). The precise date of the seals applied to the Acropole and Apadana 
tablets (and “late Neo-Elamite" glyptic as a whole) has figured prominently in the discussion of the tablets. 
Amiet (1973) suggested the possibility that there was a “Neo-Elamite Renaissance” in glyptic art post 625 B.C. 
A recent reassessment of the glyptic from “la fin de l'Elam" by Garrison (2006) argues for a date ca. 550—520 
B.C. for the Susa glyptic, whose cultural origin he locates in Fars (see also Garrison in this volume). 
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objects related in their style but several exhibit exceptional conceptual sophistication: e.g., 
highly developed narratives within concentric arrangements (the bronze bowl), heraldic com- 
positions of sophisticated internal stability (the gold ring), and three dimensional interplays of 
geometric volumes (the candelabrum and the beaker). The “Arjan workshop” appears to com- 
bine the traditions of the best metallurgical and sculptural workshops of the Assyrian heartland 
with native Elamite elements. 

As mentioned, the continuation of the Assyrian artistic schooling, well versed in a multiplic- 
ity of traditions, styles, and techniques, is one of the most distinguishing features of the material 
from Arjan. In my view, this tradition appears to have merged with autochthonous Elamite ar- 
tistic and ideological elements, such as the specific shape of the Arjan ring, the depiction of a 
lion-headed griffin, etc. Indeed, the maturity and confidence expressed in this art is indicative 
of a well developed artistic program. The main characteristics of the art of Arjan can be sum- 
marized as: 


1. pronounced Assyrian elements executed within a Neo-Elamite format and tradition 
(“Elamo-Assyrian”); 

2. readily recognizable style, particularly prominent in zoomorphic forms that present a 
concrete, detailed, set of elements: elongated and arched bodies; voluminous muscula- 
ture, strong and evenly distributed; large heads supporting gaping jaws, pointed ears, 
protruding tongues, and ferocious stares; precisely articulated forelegs and hindlegs; 
powerful claws rendered with striated marks over the finger joints; 

3. a remarkable sense of internal compositional balance, a fundamental structural geometry 
of the composition, which, in the case of the Arjan ring, is combined with vigorous and 


volumetric modeling of form. 


As reconstructed here, it seems likely that there existed two poles of artistic influence at Arjan. 
At one end are the multiple affinities with Assyrian art. These affinities suggest a date around 
or soon after 625 B.c. for the manufacture of the elite material from the Arjan tomb. This date 
coincides with an important event in the historical record. In ca. 626 B.c., the Babylonian king 
Nabopolasar in his accession year returned “the gods of Susa.” Although Nabopolasar's state- 
ment is open to various interpretations, it provides evidence for a positive diplomatic gesture 
toward Elam on the part of the Babylonians (Potts 19992: 289). Furthermore, it implies that the 
cults at Susa had already been restored and the sanctuaries were ready to welcome back the di- 
vine images. Consequently, this date may be taken as secure evidence for the presence of an 
Elamite religious and political power at Susa able to secure the return of “the gods of Susa.” 
This political and economic sign of renewal has been linked to an artistic renewal in western 
Elam in the period following 625 B.c. (Amiet 1973). In my opinion, the most likely political 
context for the Arjan tomb would be post-625 B.c.! 

At the other end of the dating spectrum are the multiple affinities with late Neo-Elamite 
and early Achaemenid glyptic exhibited in the Arjan ring. These affinities suggest a date around 


550 B.C., or perhaps slightly later. 146 


Perhaps, for the moment, the best that we can do is to 
posit a date ca. 600 B.c. for the Arjan ring and associated elite artifacts from the Arjan tomb. 


This provisional date may not be fully adequate to satisfy either the pro-Assyrian or pro-Persian 


144. This issue is explored in great detail in Álvarez-Mon 2010. 
145. This date roughly coincides with the abdication of Ashurbanipal ca. 630 p.c. 
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camps, but it is, I believe, in accord with the present state of knowledge. This date seeks to bal- 
ance the residual echoes of Assyrian art (filtered through an Elamo-Assyrian style in Elam) and 
the forceful emergence of new artistic elements associated with both late Neo-Elamite glyptic 
(ca. 580—550/540 B.C.) and early Achaemenid Persian art (Stronach 1997). 

Regarding the epigraphic evidence, as mentioned above, most commentators have placed 
the inscriptions from the Arjan tomb roughly contemporary with the Acropole tablets from 
Susa; thus, somewhere in the first half of the 6th century B.c. If the Acropole tablets in fact 
belong as late as ca. 550 B.C., a date that is increasingly suggested for these texts, there seems to 
be a marked chronological discrepancy between the dating of the artifacts from the tomb, ca. 
600 B.c., and the inscriptions, ca. 550. In a comprehensive study of the Arjan tomb and asso- 
ciated materials, I have suggested that the two sets of data for dating the tomb, epigraphic and 
artifactual, cannot in fact be reconciled (Alvarez-Mon 2010). This may suggest that the actual 
interment and the cutting of the inscriptions ought to be dated well down into the 6th century 
B.C., while the accompanying artifacts, being “heirlooms,” would be dated about a generation 


earlier. 


8. The Arjan Ring and the Development of Late Neo-Elamite Art 


While acknowledging the limited nature of the evidence, one can postulate the existence of 
three distinct artistic traditions in western Elam during the last century of the Neo-Elamite pe- 
riod. This broad chronological arrangement does not pretend to be a comprehensive summary 
of Neo-Elamite art but is an attempt to combine the artistic traditions reviewed here with the 
political events previously discussed. 147 


I. The Elamo-Assyrian Period (ca. 653—630/626) 


This period stretches from the return to Elam of the House of Urtak to the presumed time 
of Ashurbanipal's abdication and Nabopolasar return of the gods of Susa and is primarily at- 
tested at Susa by limestone plaque Sb 43 and, possibly, glazed plaque fragment 47. We observe 


an artistic expression rooted in close interaction with Neo-Assyrian artistic traditions. 


II. The Elamite Renaissance Period (ca. 630/626—585/575 B.c.) 


The next period runs from the presumed time of Ashurbanipal's abdication and Nabopola- 
sar return of the gods of Susa to the earliest date suggested for the late Neo-Elamite seals. This 
period is primarily attested in western Elam at Susa by plaques locus 143 and SAM and, in east- 
ern Elam, by the Arjan material. These objects seem to continue the traditions of the Elamo- 
Assyrian period but are also characterized by a mature artistic language combining Assyrian, 
Zagros, and Elamite traditions. The material may also be seen as the beginning of early Achae- 


menid Persian art. 


146. As noted, the precise dating of the neo-Elamite tablets (and the accompanying seal impressions) 
remains problematic, although the general consensus is that they fall somewhere in the first half of the 6th 
century B.C. 

147. A more comprehensive account would, of course, need to include the important reliefs from Izeh/ 
Malamir and Kurangun. 
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III. The Innovative Period (ca. 585/575—550/540 B.c.) 


This period is primarily attested by the so-called late Neo-Elamite corpus of seals from Susa. 
As mentioned, the date and origins for the styles represented in these seals remain disputed. #8 
Because these seals are recognized by the majority of commentators as “innovative,” I have 
opted to adopt this term as the descriptive label for the period rather than ethnic descriptors 
such as late Neo-Elamite, Elamo-Persian, Proto-Achaemenid, or Anshanite. There is little 
doubt that some of these seals reflect new iconographic traditions (such as the emergence of an 
equestrian art indebted to Assyrian artistic models). At the same time, it is difficult to dismiss 
the noted stylistic and iconographic parallels with the Arjan ring and associated material from 


the Elamite Renaissance Period. 


9. Final Comments 


The visual arts of the late 7th and 6th century in Elam, characterized chiefly by a "synthesis 
of diverse traditions in a properly Elamite continuity" (Canal 1976: 87), should be understood 
as a cultural response to two main factors: the political shakeup of Elam as a consequence of the 
wars with Assyria, and the progressive integration of Iranian-speaking populations in Elamite 
political and cultural systems. The disruption of western Elamite political and economic struc- 
tures caused by continuous Assyrian military pressure and, in particular, the destruction of Susa 
by Ashurbanipal in ca. 647 B.c. most likely caused a shift of Elamite sociopolitical, cultural, and 
artistic traditions from Susa eastward to places such as Hidalu. The urban residents of Hidalu 
were long accustomed to the periodic comings and goings of the Elamite kings dodging Assyr- 
lan armies. Although the location of Hidalu remains unknown, it assuredly lay within the 
bounds of present-day provinces of eastern Khüzistan and western Fars. The wealth of Arjan 
tomb and the distinctive style associated with its objects, suggesting high-status if not royal pre- 
tensions, may point to a location near modern Behbahan, but this remains to be demon- 
strated. ^? Regardless of its exact location, the urban center of Hidalu and, most likely, the still 
largely unexplored regional centers of Ram-Hormuz and the ancient Elamite capital of An- 
šan—a place amply attested in the epigraphic record as the seat of emerging royal power in the 
late 7th and early 6th centuries B.c.—may have played a critical role in the development and 
rearticulation of Elamo-Assyrian art. ? It is from this context that the emergence of the House 
of Teispes and Cyrus I of Anšan (ca. 610—585 B.C.) did, most probably, take place. !>! 


148. See Garrison in this volume. 

149. See comments by Potts (2005). 

150. See also Carter (1999: 289). 

151. Following Stronach (1997: 359) and Vallat (1997: 425). These comments have greatly benefited from 


conversation with M. B. Garrison, to whom I remain most appreciative. 
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Abbreviations 


MDP 9 298 tablets from the Acropolis of Susa published in Scheil 1907 and Jusifov 1963 (correspon- 
dences in Jusifov 1963: 261) 
MDP 11 Texts published in Scheil 1911 


ML Musée du Louvre 
PF 2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
PFS Persepolis Fortification Seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/1998) 
PFS* Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 
PFSs Stamp seal from the PFS corpus 
RCS Aruz et al. 1992 
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sions 


1. Overview 


PFS 93* from the Fortification archive at Persepolis, the “heirloom” seal carrying an in- 
scription of “Kuraj the Anzanite, Son of Šešpeš,” has figured prominently in almost all dis- 
cussions of southwestern Iran in the late Neo-Elamite period (post-destruction of Susa by 
Aššurbanipal, ca. 646 B.C., down to the reign of Cyrus II, ca. 550—530 B.c.). Indeed, no other 
artifact from this period carries as many chronological, genealogical, ethnic, historical, and sty- 
listic burdens as PFS 93*. This study will seek to move PFS 93* from its Susa/Elam nexus and 
(re)situate it in an Ansan/Fars nexus, a (re)situation that both the find-context of the seal, a state 
archive at Persepolis, and the place-name mentioned in the inscription on the seal itself, Ansan, 
strongly suggest. Central to the thesis present here are critical examinations of (1) the thematic, 
compositional, and stylistic qualities of PFS 93*; (2) the chronological context of the seal, based 
upon the analysis of its theme, composition, and style; (3) the functional context of the seal in 
association with other antique seals used in the Fortification archive. 


2. Introduction 


Of the hundreds of seals preserved as impressions in the large archive of administrative tab- 
lets from Persepolis, known today as the Persepolis Fortification archive, by far the most often- 
discussed one is the seal designated as PFS 93* (figs. 1—12).! The scholarly interest in this seal 


1. The Persepolis Fortification archive, found in chambers of the northern fortification at Persepolis 
(whence the name of the archive), represents the administration of a food-ration system that covered an 
amorphous area consisting of the environs of Persepolis (Paria), Pasargadae (Batrakata$), and Shiraz (Tirazzi3) 
and a broad(?) expanse to the northwest along the royal road to Susa (see the discussion of the western exten- 
sion of the administrative region represented by the Fortification archive in Henkelman 2008: 110—17). The 
texts from the Fortification archive concern the collection, storage, transfer, and disbursal of food rations to 
workers (mainly agricultural), administrators, some of the Achaemenid elite, animals, and deities in the various 
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Fig. 2. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 692 (left 
edge). 


Fig. 3. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 692 
(reverse). 


Fig. 4. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 692 (upper 
edge). 


administrative regions of the system; the payments of food rations for travelers (of various social statuses and ad- 
ministrative ranks) moving on the royal road between Persepolis and Susa (often to locales in the far western 
and eastern edges of the empire) also figure very prominently in the archive. The archive dates to the thirteenth 
through twenty-eighth years in the reign of Darius the Great (i.e., 509—493 B.c.; see Henkelman 2008: 123— 
25 for these dates, drawing on evidence from the unpublished NN texts). The literature on the archive is now 
substantial. For general overviews and bibliography, see Garrison and Root 2001: 9—16; Briant 2002: 422-48, 
456—69, 938—47; Briant 1997: 11, 43, 85—86; Briant 2001: 18, 103, 114, and 133-36. Henkelman (2008: 65— 
179) and Briant et al. (2008) now provide extensive and excellent introductions to the archive. For the seals ap- 
plied on the PF tablets (i.e., the PFS corpus), see Garrison and Root 2001: 1—32; Garrison 2000. 
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edge). 
Fig. 6. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 694 (left 


edge). 


Fig. 7. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 694 Fig. 8. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 695 
(reverse). (reverse). 


has been due almost exclusively to its Elamite inscription. That inscription, six lines contained 
within a panel with case lines, reads: “Kuras the Anzanite, son of Šešpeš” (Teispes).? 

Naming in the inscription, as it appears, a ruler of the Teispid line of kings of Anšan, PFS 
93*, more than any artifact from the period of the late 7th and early-middle 6th centuries B.c. 
in southwestern Iran, has been summoned to support wide-ranging discussions of chronology, 
genealogy, history, and social identity connected with the peoples and ruling elite of the Khū- 
zestan lowlands, the Susianna, and highlands of eastern Khüzestan and Fars, Ansan (see Maps 


2. [PŠ] ku-rá¥ / San-za- / an-x- / ra DUMU / še-is-be- / "i-na, a slight emendation of the reading by 
Charles Jones found in Garrison and Root 1996/98: fig. 2a and Garrison 1991: 4. The exact reading and trans- 
lation of the full inscription is still a matter of debate. See Henkelman 2003: 193 n. 39 on the epigraphic issues 
concerning the reading of the sign represented by -x- (note also Waters and Quintana, this volume); Henkel- 
man (2008: 55 n. 135) now reads ASan-za-an-ir -ra, following Steve (1992: 89), and translates the word as ‘of 
Anzan' (see also the comments of Waters, this volume). Hallock 1969 has the line spacing incorrect in his glos- 
sary (Kuras, sv). The importance of the seal was recognized already by Herzfeld, who took at least three pho- 
tographs of impressions of PFS 93* at Persepolis soon after the excavation of the archive in 1933/34 (Dusinberre 
2005: 150—56). Those prints are now in the Herzfeld Papers archive in Washington D.C. As Dusinberre (2005: 
155) notes, Herzfeld must have examined the tablets fairly carefully in order to isolate some impressions of this 
seal. His singling out of PFS 93* surely indicates that he had read the inscription and recognized its importance. 
By March 1950, Hallock had transliterated some 1400 tablets; he certainly would have encountered PFS 93* by 
then and knew of its importance. Of course, in 1969 he included the inscription in his glossary (Kuras, sv). Hal- 
lock made sketch drawings of his “multiple occurrence" seals, and PFS 93* is included among those drawings. 
His sketch of PFS 93* is not dated. 
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Fig. 9. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 2033 
(left edge). 


Fig. 11. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 2033 (upper Fig. 12. Impression of PFS 93* on PF 2033 
edge). (bottom edge). 


A and B).? It is not my purpose here to review the considerable scholarship that has arisen over 
the identification of this Kura’ the Anzanite, his relationship, if any, to Kura’, king of Parsumas, 
who sent tribute and a son to Aššurbanipal following Aššurbanipal”s sack of Susa (the latest edi- 
tion of Aššurbanipal's annals, edition H2 II’ 7-13”, ca. 643 B.C.), or to Kuraš the son of 
Teispes, grandfather of Cyrus the Great (Cyrus cylinder, line 21).* Nor do I intend to address 
directly the difficult questions concerning the toponyms Parsua/Parsuas/Parsumas and Ansan, 
nor the complex and vexing issue of what it meant in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. to call one- 
self an “Anzanite” and/or a “king of Angan.”> Rather, I want to address the remarkable visual 


3. Not all commentators accept that the names are connected with the Teispid royal house (e.g., Quintana, 
this volume). 

4. The linking of PFS 93* with Kuraš the son of Teispes (i.e., Cyrus I) and the dating of both the seal and 
the person to the time of Aššurbanipal have received much attention (cf., e.g., the discussions in Miroschedji 
1985: 285-87; Bollweg 1988; Garrison 1991: 3—7; Vallat 1996: 392; Stronach 1997: 37—39, 40—41; Potts 
1999: 287—88; Waters 1999: 104—5; Briant 2002: 16—18, 20—21, 877—78, 880; Stronach 2003: 257—58; Young 
2003: 243—45; Waters 2004: 94; Potts 2005: 18—19; Henkelman forthcoming a; Waters, this volume). The 
very late dating of PFS 93* (based on stylistic grounds) proposed by Young (2003: 245) seems exceptionally dif- 
ficult to support. I have rightly been criticized in my characterization (Garrison 1991: 6) of Cyrus II as an Achae- 
menid king (Henkelman 2003: 190 n. 32). 

5. On the toponymns, see Potts 2005: 18—22, with recent bibliography. Note also the important comments 
by Miroschedji 2003: 36 on the Elamite royal titles, the need to differentiate clearly between Elam and Ansan, 
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Map A. Map of ancient Iran and Iraq. 


and the political independence of Ansan from Elam for much of the period post 1750 B.c. Waters 2004: 94—95 
(and Waters, this volume) suggests that the toponyms Parsua/Parsuaš/Parsumaš and Ansan were by the time of 
Aššurbanipal synonyms for the same geographic region later called Parsa (Persis, by the Greeks); Young 2003 re- 
iterates his earlier position that the toponyms Pasua/Parsuaš/Parsumaš refer exclusively to the western Zagros; 
Potts 2005: 16—20 argues strongly for keeping Parsua/Parsumaš and Ansan separate. On the tutelary, see, recently, 
e.g., Henkelman 2003: 193—94; Potts 2005: 18—23; Garrison 2006; Henkelman 2008: 55—57, forthcoming a. 
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Map B. Map of Fars showing Persepolis and Malyan (ancient Ansan). Map courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chicago. 


imagery of PFS 93*, a visual imagery that, with rare exceptions, has been largely ignored or 
overlooked owing to the importance of the inscription. I shall attempt to reexamine PFS 93* 
with an eye toward establishing thematic, compositional, and stylistic contexts for the imagery 
on the seal. This examination leads us not to the lowlands of Khüzestan (Susa), but both west- 
ward toward Assyria and eastward toward Fars. It is hoped that a careful analysis of the style and 
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imagery of PFS 93* may contribute to the ongoing discussions about the place of this remark- 
able document in the culture of southwestern Iran in the late 7th and 6th centuries B.c.° 


3. Composition, Iconography, and Style of PFS 93* 


It was in the seminal article on late Neo-Elamite glyptic by P. Amiet (1973) that the first 
sketch drawing of PFS 93* was published. It appears to be a modified rendering of Hallock’s 
sketch drawing (the two drawings are not a one-to-one match) or, perhaps, one that Amiet 
made from photographs supplied by Hallock. Of critical importance are how Amiet saw PFS 
93* within the context of his “late Neo-Elamite” glyptic corpus and his remarks on the quality 
of PFS 93* as a glyptic artifact. Amiet identified PFS 93* as an example of late Neo-Elamite 
glyptic, a classification that has had enormous significance on subsequent scholarship. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, his rather disparaging remarks on the use of the seal in the PF archive, 
its imagery, and the quality of the carving. Of the administrative use of PFS 93* in the Fortifi- 
cation archive, Amiet identifies the seal user as a "fonctionnaire quelconque" (mediocre func- 
tionary”; Amiet 1973: 15).” Of the imagery and style, he writes that the warfare scene is rich in 
details, but the human figures are of a “valeur artistique inégale"; while the horseman is elegant 
and comparable to a similar scene on one of the seals used on the Acropole series of tablets (1.e., 
Amiet 1973: no. 16; here fig. 13), the dead enemy on PFS 93* are "sommairement dessinés" 
(Amiet 1973: 15).8 

I have recently attempted to reevaluate the glyptic corpora preserved in the two archives 
from Susa (the Acropole and Apadana archives), traditionally dated to the late 7th through 
middle of the 6th centuries B.C., the starting point of Amiet's articulation of a late Neo-Elamite 
glyptic style (Garrison 2006).? There I suggested that a case could be made for situating this 
glyptic phenomenon not in the lowlands of the Susiana but in the uplands of Ansan and for 
dating it probably no earlier than the middle of the 6th century B.c.!? The possibility of an 


6. For recent surveys on the status of Elam post 646 B.c., see Miroschedji 1990; Carter 1994; Potts 1999: 
288—302; Waters 1999; Waters 2000: 100—101; Henkelman 2003; Stronach 2003: 251, 255-58; Young 2003: 
244—45; Miroschedji 2003: 35; Tavernier 2004: 20—21; Henkelman 2008: 1—40, forthcoming a. 

7. Garrison 1991: 3—4 discusses the administrative use of PFS 93*. It is not a personal seal, but an office seal 
connected, in fact, with provisions for the king. 

8. It is difficult to reconcile these stylistic comments with the preserved impressions of PFS 93*. Do these 
remarks indicate that Amiet had not in fact seen a photograph of the seal and was working purely from Hallock's 
sketch drawing (see above, n. 2)? While Amiet's reading of the inscription differs from the reading on Hallock's 
sketch drawing only in the use of full brackets (where Hallock has half-brackets), Amiet's copy of the inscription 
on PFS 93* is different from the copy on Hallock's sketch drawing. Garrison and Root 1996/98: 5—7 track the 
early publication history of drawings and photographs of PFS 93*. 

9. The seal impressions from Susa have also been discussed in several other publications: e.g., Miroschedji 
1982; Vallat 1984: 4—7; Carter and Stolper 1984: 185—86; Miroschedji 1985; Steve 1986; Stolper 1992: 259— 
60 and 267—69 (cat. nos. 187—88); Potts 1999: 294—302; Waters 2000: 92—97, 100-101; Henkelman 2003: 183, 
187, 190; Henkelman 2008: 53—56; Álvarez-Mon, this volume. Amiet 1994: 63—65 added to the corpus that 
he assembled in 1973 the seals published by Miroschedji 1982 and some seals (exactly which ones Amiet did not 
specify) from Chigha Sabz and Surkh Dum-i-Luri in Luristan (Schmidt et. al 1989: 413—74), as well as the un- 
provenanced seal published in Amiet 1994: fig. 7. He also appeared to suggest usage of the descriptive phrase 
“élamo-perse” in lieu of “la glyptique de la fin de l’Elam.” Periodically isolated, unprovenanced seals in museum 
collections have been attributed to the corpus of “late Neo-Elamite" glyptic; e.g., van Loon 1988. 

10. C£ Henkelman 2008: 53—56, who restates the traditional attribution of this glyptic phenomenon to 
Susa. 
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Fig. 13. Impression of a seal (Amiet 1973: no. 16) on tablet Sb 12792 (Delaporte 1920: pl. 48, no. 7; 
Scheil 1907: no. 22) from the Acropole series of tablets from Susa. Photo: Courtesy of the Département 
des Antiquités Orientales, Musée du Louvre. 


upland context (and, indeed, a dating in the 6th century B.c.), in fact, was noted by Amiet in 
his 1973 article. He suggested that the upstart dynasts at Anšan perhaps had been able to attract 
(dispossessed?) Elamite artists and to provide an environment in which these artists would have 
been able to generate and elaborate upon a new glyptic style. The style, thus, may have only 
subsequently reached Susa. Amiet suggested that PFS 93* might be the first indication of the 
birth of a new style of glyptic in Elam (Amiet 1973: 24—27). 

As mentioned, Amiet specifically related PFS 93* to a seal preserved as impressions on the 
Acropole tablets (Amiet 1973: no. 16; here fig. 13). This seal, showing an archer on the back 
of a quadruped, perhaps a composite creature, shooting at a fleeing quadruped, does exhibit 
some compositional similarities to PFS 93* (figs. 1—12). On the Susa seal, both the mounted 
archer and the quadruped move to the right. One can compare the spearman on horseback on 
PFS 93* moving to the right toward a human figure who flees to the right (but turns his head 
back to the left while holding in his right hand a broken bow and quiver). Both Amiet 1973: 
no. 16 and PFS 93* have open compositions punctuated with space, although on Amiet 1973: 
no. 16 this feature is much more pronounced. On PFS 93* one is struck less by the negative 
space in the composition than by the distinctive conceptualization of space where the horse 
strides over two dead enemies who are themselves superimposed one above the other. This is, 
to my mind, one of the most interesting and potentially diagnostic features associated with PFS 
93* (see the discussion below, pp. 390—399). 

I find myself in disagreement with Amiet’s stylistic analyses of his seal no. 16 and PFS 93* 
(see above). My reading of his brief analysis is that PFS 93* is a poor cousin to the seal from 
the Acropole archive (i.e., Amiet 1973: no. 16). I see just the opposite. The Acropole seal is 
carved in a rather nervous manner, highlighted by the placing of the figures diagonally in the 
field. The forms are elongated (especially the animal bodies), the surface treatment smooth and 
unadorned. The carving employs both some modeling (especially in the animal hindquarters) 
and linear treatment (e.g., facial features of the rider, animal legs). Animal forms have a distinc- 
tive emphasis in the hindquarters, which are strongly delineated from the middle bodies of the 
animals. The torso of the human figure has a distinctive triangular shape with a narrow waist 
and large, puffy shoulders. In PFS 93* the carving is much heavier and more modeled. The 
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body of the horse is thick and heavy, especially in the chest. While the chests of all the human 
figures have the distinctive triangular shape, the modeling is much more active, especially in 
the arms and shoulders. The surface treatment is quite detailed on PFS 93*; note the mane and 
snout of the horse, the hairstyles and facial features of the humans, the belted garment of the 
standing figure, and the careful rendering of the spears, reigns, quiver, and broken bow. In al- 
most every way, PFS 93* is exceptionally well conceived and executed, a virtuosic example of 
glyptic carving from the first half of the first millennium B.C. The connections that PFS 93* 
has to the Acropole seal or, indeed, to any of the seals collected by Amiet in his corpus of “late 
Neo-Elamite” glyptic are refracted at best. 

Freeing PFS 93* from its traditional context within “late Neo-Elamite glyptic" may allow 
us to pursue other lines of inquiry so as better to situate the seal compositionally, stylistically, 
iconographically, and thematically. 


4. Contexts for PFS 93* 


4.1. Antique Seals in the PFS Corpus 


Already in 1991 I suggested that there existed in the PFS corpus other antique seals that are 
closely related to PFS 93* (Garrison 1991: 4—7). Chief among these is PFS 51 (figs. 14—19), 
another spectacular seal that, unfortunately, has been eclipsed owing to the more famous (in- 
scription on) PFS 93*.!! I continue to believe that PFS 51 is a “companion” seal to PFS 93*; 
indeed, one could make the argument that they were executed by the same workshop, perhaps 
even the same “hand.” Since I have articulated the similarities in composition and style between 
these two seals previously, I shall not repeat that analysis here (Garrison 1991: 4—5). As regards 
the usage of the two seals, it does, however, bear repeating that, while administratively distinct 
(PFS 93* used as an office seal; PFS 51 as a personal seal), the seals are intimately related via 
their direct association with the royal family (Garrison 1991: 6—7; see also the comments of 
Garrison forthcoming). 

Another antique seal that potentially reflects a glyptic environment similar to that of PFS 93* 
and PFS 51 is PFS 77* (figs. 20-22).12 The scene shown on the seal is unique within the PFS 
corpus. A seated female faces right. Her right hand rests in her lap, her left hand is raised before 
her chest, bent at the elbow, to hold a bowl/cup.!? She has a thick, long coiffure; locks of hair 
are indicated along the outer edges of the coiffure by a serrated edge. She wears a long garment 


11. As stated in Garrison 1991: 4—5, PFS 51 is used as the personal seal for a royal woman, Irdabama. Her 
activities in the PF archive have been treated in detail by Brosius 1996: 127, 129—44. Since this article has gone 
to press, several new seals that bear striking iconographic and stylistic links to PFS 93* have been identified in 
the archive. These seals unfortunately could not be included in the present study. 

12. Brosius 1996: 86 and 2006: 41, fig. 9 mention PFS 77*. See Henkelman forthcoming a, forthcoming 
b, and forthcoming c for insightful commentary on the social/political implications of the use of PFS 77* in the 
Fortification archive. Both Brosius (2010) and Lerner (2010) address the composition and iconography of the 
seal in some detail, especially as regards its significance for scenes of women in Achaemenid art. Banquet scenes 
have, of course, a long history in the glyptic of ancient Iran and Iraq and are especially popular in the Neo-As- 
syrian period (e.g., Collon 2001: 64—78, nos. 103—49 provides a representative survey in the Assyrian glyptic 
repertoire; note, especially, for comparative purposes with regard to PFS 77*, no. 149, which includes a ban- 
queter on either side of a table; the one at right is probably a seated female [who holds a dish] behind whom 
stands an attendant with a fly-whisk). 

13. Brosius (2010: 148) suggests that the object may also be a stylized flower. 
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Jem 


Fig. 14. Collated line drawing of PFS 51 from the Persepolis Fortification archive. 


Fig. 17. Impression of PFS 51 on PF 736 


(reverse). 


Fig. 18. Impression of PFS 51 on PF 738 (left edge). Fig. 19. Impression of PFS 51 on PF 1185 


(reverse). 
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Fig. 20. Collated line drawing of PFS 77* from the Persepolis Fortification archive. 


Fig. 21 (above). Impression of PFS 77* on PF 1029 (left 
edge). 


Fig. 22 (left). Impression of PFS 77* on PF 1029 


(reverse). 


with fringing indicated along the front edge; a long sash falls from her waist along the front of 
her lower body. She sits on a low-backed chair; a cross-hatched design, perhaps representing 
struts, runs between the legs of the chair. Immediately in front of the seated woman there is an 
upright T-shaped device. It has two horizontal appendages; a flattened oval-shaped object rests 
on the top of the device. Based on similar types of scenes from Achaemenid (and earlier) con- 
texts, the device could be an incense burner, altar, or stand.!^ At right, a standing female figure, 
smaller in scale than the seated female, faces toward the seated figure. Her left arm is bent and 
held at her waist; her right arm is extended in front of her chest, bent at the elbow, to hold an 
object similar to that held by the seated figure; there is, however, a circular object immediately 
below this figure's right hand (perhaps representing the stem of a cup?). Her coiffure is similar 
to that of the seated figure. The standing figure also wears a long garment, but it has a double 


14. Brosius (2010: 148) suggests an incense burner. 
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belt (and no fringing or sash). At left, immediately behind the seated figure, is another standing 
figure (again, smaller in scale than the seated figure) who faces to the right. Her right arm is bent 
and held at her waist; her left arm is extended in front of her chest, bent at the elbow, to hold 
the handle of what appears to be a fly-whisk (only partially preserved). Her coiffure is, again, 
similar to that of the seated figure. Like the standing figure at right, she wears a double-belted 
long garment (here, we can see that it runs down to the ankle, flaring outward at the hem). ? 


In the terminal field, there is a paneled Elamite inscription in five lines: 


SAL Yo_ 

rāš DUMU 
hu-pan 
a-ah- 


pi-na 


All of the signs are clear and unambiguous. The inscription reads: (The woman) Seras, daugh- 
ter of Hupan'ahpi.!* 

PFS 77* 1s stylistically very similar to PFS 93* and PFS 51; the smooth, rounded qualities 
of the shoulders of human figures and the interesting emphasis in delineating locks of hair are 
perhaps the most striking similarities. So, too, the use of very large, paneled Elamite inscrip- 
tions in PFS 93* and PFS 77* is noteworthy. PFS 77* exhibits, however, some distinctive qual- 
ities that distinguish it stylistically from PFS 93* and PFS 51. The figures on PFS 77* are big, 
the composition exceptionally quiet and hierarchical. Compare PFS 93* and PFS 51, where 
much smaller figures are arranged in a very free manner in the field. The two standing figures 
in PFS 77* are rendered in profile, with the forward arm sharply drawn back, the chest seem- 
ingly extended. This particular manner of rendering a profile view of a figure recalls a similar 
convention often used in the so-called Late Babylonian worship scenes.!7 While all three seals 
share a modeled carving style, that in PFS 77* is deep and does not exhibit the same active out- 
line as in the other two seals.!? The emphatic pinched waist of human figures in PFS 93* and 


15. The scene strongly evokes the famous “la fileuse,” a bitumen compound relief that shows a seated fe- 
male spinning, behind whom there is a fan-bearer (Harper et al. 1992: 200—201). The relief, from Susa, is dated 
variously within the first half of the 1st millennium B.C. 

16. I thank Charles Jones and Wouter Henkelman for the inscription transliteration and translation. Hallock 
had read the inscription and included both names, Seras and Hupan'ahpi, in his glossary (Hallock 1969). His 
suggestion of perhaps v. Kur-&e-raf seems unlikely. The occurrence of the name Šeraš on PFS 77* is the only 
known occurrence of the name in the whole of the PF archive. The name Hupan'ahpi occurs also on the in- 
scription on PFS 4* (Cat. No. 292). The inscription on PFS 77* is, to my knowledge, the only one in the PFS 
corpus that employs the female determinative (SAL). The logogram DUMU is gender specific (‘son of’) but 
when qualified by the logogram SAL means ‘daughter of’. In the inscription on PFS 77*, the scribe has pre- 
sumably assumed that the SAL at the beginning, before the personal name, was also to be transposed after 
DUMU (my thanks to Wouter Henkelman for these epigraphic comments). 

17. E.g., see Ehrenberg 1999: nos. 20—153, although in these scenes the forward arm is generally indicated 
coming across the profile torso in a V-shape (rather than as in PFS 77* where the biceps of the forward arm is 
thrown back behind the outline of the back). Note also Collon 2001: 78, no. 149, where she identifies the 
"chests thrust forward" as Babylonian in origin (to this seal Collon [2001: 66—67] relates her 
nos. 139—40, again said to represent a Babylonian style of the 7th century B.c.). 

18. But note the very similar sinuous outline of the backs of the riders on PFS 93* and PFS 51 and of the 
seated female in PFS 77*. The outline of the back of the seated female in the “la fileuse" relief (see above, n. 15) 
is especially close to that seen in the seated female in PFS 77*. 


stance with the 
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PFS 51 is missing (or very much lessened) in PFS 77*. Finally, a distinctive geometric approach 
is used to render facial details in PFS 77*. 

Based on these observations, I would suggest that these three seals—PFS 92*, PFS 51, and 
PFS 77*—emerge from the same general glyptic environment and probably are roughly con- 
temporary. 

The issue of seal praxis concerning PFS 77* may potentially contribute to the analysis of 
these antique seals. PFS 77* seems to be one of several seals used by a šaramanna official (‘pro- 
visioner/apportioner’) by the name of Rašda.'? The seal always occurs alone and is applied to 
multiple surfaces of tablets, a sealing protocol that is generally characteristic of individuals and 
offices of relatively high status/rank. PFS 77* occurs on ten tablets identified to date, two K1 
texts (rations for individuals with religious functions), three K3 texts (rations for persons with- 
out qualification), and five L2 texts (regular monthly rations with ‘galma’). The receivers in the 
religious texts NN 1184 and NN 1955 are Makuba and Mamnakka, respectively, both of 
whom receive wine for a dausiyam for a lan ceremony. In the K3 ration texts, PF 800—802, 
Mannuka, for whom Rašda is šaramanna, receives grain rations; the transactions are all charac- 
terized by iyan-ma, “at the court’(?) (translation following Wouter E. M. Henkelman). The L2 
ration texts, NN 1294, 2489, 2567, PF 1029-30, all concern receipt of grain by workers, in 
some cases large numbers of them, for whom Rasda is šaramanna. In NN 1294 and 2489 and 
PF 1029, the workers are qualified as associated with/belonging to the royal woman Irda- 
bama. In NN 1294, the place is Karamis. The work groups in PF 1029—30 and NN 1294 and 
2489, 244 kurtas, 241 kurtas, 248 kurtas, and 247 kurtas, respectively, are presumably the same 
group, documented from year 22.8 to year 25.2. It is thus intriguing to note that Rašda and 
Irdabama, who uses PFS 51, are closely linked via the administrative activities that he per- 
forms.?? Is it a coincidence that both of them employ antique seals that have exceptional im- 
agery and share some stylistic qualities? 

To this small group of seals we may want also to add PFS 1308* (figs. 23—25). Like the 
other antique seals discussed here, PFS 1308* is a remarkable design. A seated figure faces to 
right (nothing of the chair/stool is preserved). As explained in the next paragraph, this figure 
is probably female. The right arm is bent, the hand held above the lap. The left arm is ex- 
tended upward diagonally in front of the body, the hand holding a mace. She wears an elab- 
orate polos headdress that has a serrated upper edge, a horn projecting from the front brim, and 
a rectangular-shaped extension with horizontal striations on the back. An elongated, teardrop- 
shaped coiffure emerges from the back of the neck below the headdress. She appears to wear a 
long garment (no detailing is preserved). She sits inside a rectangular canopy/structure. The 
edges of the structure are decorated with an alternating pattern of striations and circles. In front 
of the seated figure is a standing figure facing to the left. The figure is also probably female, 
although this is by no means certain. This figure raises both arms, palms cupped upward, in 


19. For šaramanna officials, see now Henkelman 2008: 127-29, with previous bibliography. Hinz 1971: 281 
had already established the connection between PFS 77* and Rašda; Koch 1990: 44 concurs. 

20. Rašda and Irdabama are linked directly by name in a total of 28 texts from the archive. Ten of these 
transactions are sealed by PFS 36* (Cat. No. 5), an important seal connected with the saramanna officials Rašda 
and Ustana. In the long journal PF 1944: lines 28—29, Rašda is mentioned as the šaramanna official for workers 
qualified as abbakkanas, which, Brosius (1996: 132—41) argues, is, with the term abbamusna, identical to workers 
qualified as Irdabamana (‘of the woman Irdabama’). See Brosius 1996: 137, table 4, where the reader can track 
more instances of Rašda acting as the šaramanna official, potentially, for Irdabama. 
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Fig. 23. Collated line 
drawing of PFS 1308* from 
the Persepolis Fortification 


archive. 


Fig. 24. Impression of PFS 1308* on PF 1385 Fig. 25. Impression of PFS 1308* on PF 1385 
(upper edge). (reverse). 


front of her(?) chest. A rounded cap (or coiffure?) rests on the head; from the back of the cap 
dangles a long plait or ribbon. The chin is rounded.?! The figure wears a long garment that is 
double-belted. In the terminal field there is a paneled Elamite inscription in five (preserved) 
lines. The DIS sign at the beginning of the first preserved line appears to mark the actual first 
line of the inscription, and the first sign in line 2 appears to be se. The other signs are mostly 
illegible as preserved. ?? 

The horned headdress of the seated figure, the elaborate framework in which the figure sits, 
and the figure standing at right with upraised arms seem to identify the scene as that of a wor- 
shiper before a seated deity (or a statue of a seated deity). In fact, a somewhat similar scene is 
very popular in Assyro-Babylonian glyptic.?? In many of these scenes, there is a table between 
the seated deity and the worshiper.?^ The seated deity is often identified as female, when there 
is no beard. In the Assyro-Babylonian examples, she often holds a ring and sits in an elaborate, 
high-backed chair. The worshiper in these Assyro-Babylonian examples, rather than holding 
the arms together in front of the face with the palms cupped upward, as seen on PFS 1308*, 
generally raises only one arm, with the index finger on the hand pointing. Other aspects of 
style and iconography of PFS 1308*, such as the stance, pose, garment, and hairstyle/headgear 


21. The rounded chin does not seem to indicate a short beard. 

22. I thank W. Henkelman for these epigraphic comments. 

23. E.g., Collon 2001: nos. 133-43, 146, 233-34; Herbordt 1992: pls. 2 (nos. 1-3, 5—7, 9) and 14 (no. 4). 
24. Collon 2001: 65—66 categorizes these scenes as banquets. 
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of the standing worshiper, the thrown-back arm and puffy chest of the seated deity, and the 
general cutting style, again evoke the Late Babylonian worship scenes discussed above in con- 
nection with PFS 77*.%5 

While PFS 1308* is obviously connected to Assyro-Babylonian glyptic, it most certainly is 
not a product of those glyptic environments. The unmediated confrontation of deity and wor- 
shiper is not a feature of seated deity and worshiper scenes in Assyro-Babylonian glyptic. So, 
too, PFS 1308* lacks the filler motifs (stars, seven sibitti, etc.) that are such a prominent feature 
of these scenes in Assyro-Babylonian glyptic. Exact parallels for the framework in which the 
deity sits do not readily come to mind. The conventions for rendering the cap and head of 
standing figure and the facial details of both figures are distinctly non—Assyro-Babylonian. So, 
too, it is interesting to note that in the so-called Late Babylonian worship scenes almost invari- 
ably only the forward arm of the worshiper is shown (cf. the worshiper on PFS 1308*, where 
both arms and both hands are indicated).?/ Of course, the paneled Elamite inscription most 
definitely removes us from an Assyro-Babylonian context and points in the direction of south- 
western Iran. I suspect that PFS 1308* belongs in the same general glyptic milieu as PFS 93*, 
PFS 51, and PFS 77*. 

PFS 1308* occurs on only one tablet, PF 1385. This transaction belongs to Hallock’s Q 
category, the ration texts for travelers on the royal road. PF 1385, following Hallock 1969, 
reads: 


12 (BAR of) flour supplied by Mirayauda, Bakabadada received for rations. He carried a 
sealed document (halmi) of the king. He went from Susa to Arachosia. First month. 


PFS 1308* is applied on the reverse, upper, and left edges. PFS 24 (Cat.No. 298) is also applied 
on the left edge. 

These travel ration texts are interesting and important for many reasons. For our purposes, I 
note only the following. The Q texts are one of only a handful of transaction types where seal 
praxis appears in almost all cases straightforward: the supplier seals on the left edge and the re- 
ceiver on the reverse (and, potentially, upper, right, and bottom edges). Thus, PFS 1308* ap- 
pears to belong to Bakabadada. It is interesting to note that, in a very unorthodox manner for 
Q texts, he has applied PFS 1308* to the left edge as well (where the supplier, Mirayauda, has 
also placed his seal, PFS 24 [Cat. No. 298]). One wonders whether his sealing on both the left 
edge and the reverse reflects a sealing protocol in which a counter-seal is normally not expected 
(owing to Bakabadada’s social status and/or administrative rank). Bakabadada is also distin- 
guished in the text by having a halmi (1.e., a document that permits him to draw daily provisions 
at post-stations along the royal road on his travels) issued directly by the king and by his long- 


25. See above, n. 17. In these scenes, there is often an extension at the back of the head, as seen on the 
standing worshiper in PFS 1308*. Ehrenberg 1999: 16 identifies this as a fillet with a pendant ribbon (e.g., 
Ehrenberg 1999: nos. 39, 44—48, 54—56, 65, 87, 90, 102—6, 119—21; the one example of these where the wor- 
shiper is not bearded, no. 102, Ehrenberg 1999: 71 identifies as potentially female). 

26. Cf. the frameworks seen in Collon 2001: nos. 204, described as a crenellated shrine, 277, a canopy, 278, 
canopies or niches. Collon (2001: 142—43) gives comparanda and suggests that the framework in these Assyrian 
examples may represent a “temple setting"; Pittman and Aruz 1987: nos. 65 and 70 describe it as a “precinct.” 

27. In many worship scenes in the PFS corpus, both of the raised arms and hands are indicated. This po- 
tentially diagnostic aspect of the pose of the worshipers deserves a fuller analysis than can be given here. 
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Fig. 26. Assurbanipal hunting onagers (bottom register of slabs 12—11, room S, North Palace, Nineveh). 
Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 


distance travel to Arachosia. In other words, Bakabadada appears to be of high social status and/ 
or administrative rank.?? 

Before summarizing the significance of these stylistic and administrative relationships among 
these four antique seals, it may be useful to examine other potential lines of evidence with re- 
gard to PFS 93*. For this, we turn now to Assyria. 


4.2. Assyria 


It is clear that these four antique seals are deeply informed/shaped by Assyrian art of the late 
7th century B.c. This is especially true of PFS 93* and PFS 51. The use of space in these scenes 
is, as remarked above, striking, indeed, almost unique in glyptic art of the first half of the 1st 
millennium B.c. (see below, pp. 397—399). The scenes are punctuated with air and employ 
stacking of figures. I continue to be struck by similar spatial arrangements in the reliefs of 
Aššurbanipal from the Southwest Palace and North Palace at Nineveh.?? In particular, I would 
highlight the famous scenes in the North Palace where Assurbanipal hunts onagers (room S; 
here fig. 26), gazelles, (room S), stags (room S), and lions (rooms C, S, and the slabs reportedly 
fallen into room S from above [the so-called room S$!).?? The hunt on PFS 51 in particular is 


28. This particular Bakabadada occurs in no other transaction (the Bakabadada named in PF 206 and NN 
1085 is not the same individual). 

29. As remarked in Garrison 1991: 5. See also the comments of Reade 1980: 74 on the use of space in the 
Assyrian reliefs. 

30. Onagers (room S, slabs 12—6): Barnett 1976: 51—52, pls. 47—48, 51, 53; gazelles (room S, slabs 16— 
13): Barnett 1976: 51, pls. 46, 49—50, 52; stags (room S, slabs 18—17, 21—22[?]): Barnett 1976: 49—50, pl. 44; 
lions (room C, slabs 4—17, 20—28, 29[?]): Barnett 1976: 37—38, pls. 5—13; lions (room S, slabs 16—10, 5—3, 
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Fig. 27. Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against Te-Umman (Tempt-Humban- 
Inšušinak), king of Elam (drawing of slabs 1—2, room XXXIII, Southwest Palace, Nineveh). Photo: 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


especially evocative of Assurbanipal’s hunt of onagers (room S; here fig. 26), not only in its 
open-field and stacked animals, but also in the galloping pose of the equids (hindlegs together, 
on the ground, forelegs together, raised), spent missiles in the field (spears for the rider on PFS 
51, arrows for Assurbanipal), and hierarchical scale. 

Hunt (PFS 51) and warfare (PFS 93*) are, of course, common themes in monumental wall 
relief of the Neo-Assyrian period.?! This is especially true of the late Neo-Assyrian period in 
the reliefs of Sennacherib and Aššurbanipal at Nineveh. Given the rarity of such scenes in glyp- 
tic in the first half of the 1st millennium B.C., and given what appears to be an Assyrian inspi- 
ration for the treatment of space in PFS 93* and PFS 51, it seems only natural to look to these 
Assyrian scenes of hunt and warfare as potential models for the imagery on PFS 93* and PFS 
51. I have already noted the close thematic and compositional parallels for PFS 51 in Assur- 
banipal’s hunt of onagers in room S of the North Palace. For PFS 93*, we may do well to 
investigate the famous scenes of Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against 
Te-Umman (Tempt-Humban-Inšušinak), king of Elam, preserved in both the Southwest Pal- 
ace (figs. 27—34) and the North Palace at Nineveh.?? While these scenes have generated much 


probably also 9—7): Barnett 1976: 50—52, pls. 46—47, 49—54; lions (room S!, slabs A—E): Barnett 1976: 53—54, 
pls. 56—59. 

31. And, I would note, exceptionally rare in glyptic. 

32. The battle is dated ca. 653 p.c. The scenes are preserved on slabs 1-3 from room XXXIII of the South- 
west Palace (Barnett et al. 1998: 94—95, pls. 286—99) and, presumably (slabs 2—4 and 8 are now lost), slabs 1— 
6 from Room I of the North Palace (the whole Elamite cycle is on slabs 1—10; Barnett 1976: pls. 24—26). Rus- 
sell 1999: 154—200 is, I think, the clearest presentation of the evidence from both of the palaces. Barnett et al. 
1998: 94—95 contains an excellent bibliography. The reliefs figure prominently in the recent publication of the 
papers delivered at the 2003 Rencontre, where the reader can find copious bibliography on the scenes: Bonatz 
2004; Watanabe 2004; Bahrani 2004; Dolce 2004. Assyrian and Elamite sources for Te-Umman and the battle 
at Til-Tuba are collected by Waters 2000: 47—55. 
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Fig. 28. Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against Te-Umman (Tempt-Humban- 
Inšušinak), king of Elam (drawing of slab 3, room XXXIII, Southwest Palace, Nineveh). Photo: Trustees 
of the British Museum. 


scholarship along multiple tracks, I wish to highlight here the following: semantic contexts of 
the bow and arrow, spatial and compositional formulae, and, finally, style. 
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Fig. 29. Detail of fleeing Elamites, Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against Te- 
Umman (Tempt-Humban-Insusinak), king of Elam (slab 1, room XXXIII, Southwest Palace, Nineveh). 
Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 


Many commentators have noted the prevalence of bows and arrows in the battle scenes 
(figs. 27—32).** While both Assyrians and Elamites use the bow and arrow, it is above all the 
Elamites with whom this weapon is connected. The bows and quivers of the dead Elamites are 
strewn though the field, echoing the dead Elamite warriors. In one case (second register from 
the bottom, slab 1) we see an Elamite fleeing in a chariot, his driver apparently having just 
been killed (figs. 27 and 29). He turns back toward the pursuing Assyrians, raising one hand 
to his head while offering up his bow in his other hand; clearly, both gestures are acts of sur- 
render and supplication. A little further to the right in the same register, another Elamite in a 
chariot, again with a dead driver, strikes a similar pose, this time one arm held up to one side 
of his head, the other, holding the bow, to the other side of the head (fig. 27).?* The pleading 


33. The following comments and comparisons are directed specifically at the better preserved and studied 
version of the battle from room XXXIII in the Southwest Palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (see above, n. 31). 
The comments generally are also applicable, however, to the preserved evidence from room I in the North Pal- 
ace. See also closely related comments by Waters in this volume. 

34. This act of raising the arms in surrender and supplication appears elsewhere in the scene, employed by 
Elamites on foot, in chariots, and on horse; note especially the scene taking place on a mountainous terrain at 
the far left of slab 1. 
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Fig. 30. Detail of Elamite 
cutting his bow, Assurbanipal’s 
battle of Til-Tuba, on the River 
Ulai, against Te-Umman 
(Tempt-Humban-Inšušinak), 
king of Elam (slabs 2—3, room 
XXXIII, Southwest Palace, 
Nineveh). Photo: Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


Elamite warrior in both scenes, but especially the latter, strikes a pose remarkably similar to 
that of the fleeing figure on PFS 93*. This figure on PFS 93*, fleeing to the right, turns his 
head back toward the pursuing horseman, raising one hand to the side of his head, his other 
extended upward to the other side of his head to offer up his quiver and broken bow.* In an- 
other case (second register from the bottom, at the join of slabs 2 and 3), an Elamite warrior 
is in the act of cutting his bow while an Assyrian grabs him by the top of his head and prepares 
to strike him (fig. 30).% While compositionally distinct, the semantics of the offered bow and 
the broken bow, “the sign of his strength,” clearly are the same in these scenes from the As- 
syrian reliefs and that on PFS 93*. 


35. Note also the same directionality: victors at left moving to the right, defeated at right moving to the 
right but turning back to the left. 

36. See also the comments of Waters in this volume. The corresponding scene from room I in the North 
Palace (WA 124941, a large fragment from slab 1 or 2; Barnett 1976: pl. 24) is accompanied by an epigraph: 
“Ttuni, the šūt resi of Teumman, king of Elam, whom he insolently sent against me, saw my powerful onslaught. 
With his own hand he drew the iron dagger from his belt and cut his bow, the sign of his strength" (Russell 
1999: 182 for the translation). 
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Fig. 31. Detail of fleeing Elamites, Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against Te- 
Umman (Tempt-Humban-Insusinak), king of Elam (slab 3, room XXXIII, Southwest Palace, Nineveh). 
Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 


There are important compositional parallels between PFS 93* and certain vignettes within 
the version of the battle of Til-Tuba from the Southwest Palace.” The preserved sections of the 
battle in the scene from the Southwest Palace (slabs 1—3) moves from a free field composition 
(mountainous terrain) at left, to registers in the center, and then back to free field (river) at 


37. The preserved evidence from room I in the North Palace suggests a greater degree of reliance upon reg- 
isters and, accordingly, less spatial freedom than seen in the reliefs from room XXXIII in the Southwest Palace. 
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Fig. 32. Detail of Elamites being trampled by Assyrian horsemen, Aššurbanipal's battle of Til-Tuba, on 
the River Ulai, against Te-Umman (Iempt-Humban-Inšušinak), king of Elam (slab 3, room XXXIII, 
Southwest Palace, Nineveh). Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 


right (figs. 27—28). This, of course, is much more complex than what we see in the restricted 
field of PFS 93*. Nevertheless, the two scenes both exhibit the trope of dead foes "floating" in 
the field. In several vignettes within the Assyrian reliefs, we see passages that are very similar to 
the overall composition of PFS 93*. For example, on all three slabs from the Southwest Palace, 
Assyrians in chariot or horseback ride over dead or dying Elamites (note in particular the pas- 
sage on the bottom register in slab 3 where three Assyrian horsemen, two holding a spear, one 
shooting a bow, ride over dead or dying Elamites; figs. 28, 31—32). At the left of slab 1 and in 
all three registers on slabs 2 and 3, the dead Elamites are stacked one above the other. These 
features are so evocative of the scene on PFS 93* that one could easily transpose the scene of 
PFS 93* as a vignette into the relief and it would require little or no special commentary.?? 
Before leaving these reliefs, I want to make a few comments on stylistic connections with 
PFS 93* and PFS 51. In select passages of the Assyrian reliefs, one sees a smooth, modeled 
style of carving similar to that used in the two seals. I am struck especially by, for instance, the 
modeling in the horsemen and their mounts in the bottom register on slab 3 (fig. 32), the 


38. In a similar manner, the epigraph preserved on WA 124941, from slab 1 or 2 in room I of the North 
Palace (see above, n. 35, for a translation), could easily be transposed onto the scene in PFS 93*! 
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Fig. 33. Fragment WA 124807, ASurbanipal’s Fig. 34. Fragment WA 124805/131126, Aššurbanipal's 
battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against battle of Til-Tuba, on the River Ulai, against Te- 
Te-Umman (Tempt-Humban-Inšušinak), Umman (Tempt-Humban-Inšušinak), king of Elam 
king of Elam (probably room XXXIII, (probably room XXXIII, Southwest Palace, Nineveh). 
Southwest Palace, Nineveh). Photo: Trustees Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 

of the British Museum. 


horseman in the fragment WA 124807 (fig. 33) and, particularly, the horseman in the bottom 
of the large fragment WA 124805/131126 (fig. 34).*? This style can also be documented, 
somewhat sporadically, in other relief work from the Assyrian period such as, for example, the 
famous clay model (WA 93011) of a king killing a lion from Nineveh (fig. 35).* 

In addition to the evidence provided by monumental palace relief from Nineveh, two stamp 
seals from Nineveh, preserved as impressions, are exceptional documents attesting to direct 
links between artifacts circulating in Assyria and Anšan/Fārs.*! One, WA 84823 (fig. 36, left), 


39. Both WA 124807 and WA 124805/131126 have been attributed to room XXXIII based upon the type 
of stone; see Barnett et al. 1998: 97 (no. 388), 98 (no. 94), pls. 314-15. 

40. E.g., Curtis and Reade 1995: 97 (no. 41). The carving of the figure of the king in this clay model cer- 
tainly exhibits the same restrained modeling with smooth surface treatment seen in PFS 93* and PFS 51. The 
lion, preserved only fragmentarily at right, may have been executed in the baroque, modeled style of carving so 
commonly found in the hunt scenes from the North Palace. 

41. The following comments are based upon study of photographs of the two impressions. Examination of 
the artifacts in person would undoubtedly reveal much more detail than contained in the following descriptions. 
The seals have been published in Herbordt 1992: 141, pl. 31 (nos. 1 and 2) and Mitchell and Searight 2008: nos. 
234 (WA 84529) and 254 (WA 84823); Mitchell and Searight date both seals to the late 8th—7th centuries B.C. 
Of the provenance, both publications state simply that they are from Nineveh. Records in the British Museum 
seem to contain no further information on their discovery. Based, apparently, on their quality of execution, vir- 
tuosic compositions, and her identification of the rider on WA 84529 as Aššurbanipal, Herbordt identifies the 
seals as “Amtsiegel.” She notes, however, that the scenes are unique in the Assyrian glyptic corpus. 
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Fig. 35. Clay model (WA 
93011) of a king killing a lion, 
from Nineveh. Photo: Trustees 
of the British Museum. 


fragmentarily preserved, shows a hunter on horseback moving to the right. His right arm is 
raised, presumably to hold a spear (the extension of which appears in front of the chest of his 
mount). Below the hunter are the hindquarters of a quadruped, presumably a wild horse or 
deer/goat. ? The hunter apparently wears breeches. A sword/scabbard projects backward from 
his waist. There appears to be a tasseled saddle and an elaborate bridle. The other seal, WA 
84529 (fig. 36, right), also fragmentarily preserved, shows a man on horseback moving to the 
left. He raises one arm to hold a spear. Traces below the belly of the horse suggest that the lower 
field contained either animals or humans. The rider appears to wear a belted garment. ^ He has 
a long beard with horizontal striations. His hair curls upward at the back of his neck in a mass. 


42. Herbordt 1992: 141 says that there are remains of antlers along the right edge of the impression. The 
antlers, along with the tail and indications of ribs on the body of the animal, lead Herbordt, on analogy with the 
hunts from the North Palace, to identify the animal as a stag. Mitchell and Searight 2008: 106 also identify the 
animal as a stag. 

43. Herbordt 1992: 141 suggests that the rider wears a tight-fitting coat. I cannot confirm this based on the 
photograph of the seal. Although there clearly is no royal headgear preserved, Herbordt identifies the rider on 
WA. 84529 as the king Assurbanipal. 
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Fig. 36. Impressions of two stamp seals showing horsemen, from Nineveh: at left, WA 84823, at right 
WA 84529. Photo: Trustees of the British Museum. 


A sword/scabbard projects backward from his waist. The chest, head, and snout of the horse 
appear to be elaborately treated with a bridle and decoration. 

These two seals are so strikingly similar in theme, style, composition, and treatment of space 
to PFS 93* and PFS 51 that one is compelled to reach the conclusion that all four seals origi- 
nated from the same glyptic environment, if not the very same workshop. Herbordt (1992: 
141) already recognized the linkages to PFS 93* in the two seals from Nineveh. This led her 
to suggest that PFS 93* dated to the time of Aššurbanipal and that the Assyrian seal(s) may have 
served as a model for PFS 93*. 

The similarity of these seals from Nineveh with those from Persepolis is thought-provoking. 
My own sense is that the two examples from Nineveh are shockingly out of place in (what we 
currently understand as) an Assyrian glyptic context. Indeed, the four seals, while together 
constituting a brilliant, but small, glyptic assemblage, remain outliers in the glyptic arts of Iran 
and Assyria in the first half of the first millennium B.C. That the four seals are contemporary 
seems beyond question. That they originated from the same workshop, almost certain. That 
they employ a sense of space seen only in monumental art of the late Assyrian period, remark- 
able. I am especially intrigued by the fact that the two examples from Nineveh are stamps, 
those from Persepolis cylinders. One wonders whether this distinction in seal shape codes the 
particularity of Assyrian versus Anšan/Fārs functional contexts. 


5. Conclusions 


While one would like to have more (provenanced) evidence about the particular glyptic 
style represented by PFS 93*, the closely related PFS 51, and the two stamp seals from Nin- 
eveh, one may begin to make some suggestions on the origins and significance of this material. 
Based on the Assyrian evidence, both in monumental relief and glyptic, presented in this study, 
the chronological context for this style seems securely Late Assyrian—indeed, most likely at the 
time of Assurbanipal. This represents an important chronological context and, thus, a priori, a 
starting point for any discussion of the significance of the imagery and inscription on PFS 93*. 
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The physical location where this glyptic style represented by PFS 93*, PFS 51, and the two 
stamp seals from Nineveh originated is more difficult to pinpoint with absolute certainty. While 
much of this study has been devoted to documenting what I have identified as the prominent 
connections that PFS 93* and PFS 51 have with Assyrian art, I want to emphasize that I am not 
advocating an Assyrian origin for the seals or the style that they document. Indeed, as I have 
commented, stylistically the seals show little connection to what we would classify as Assyrian 
glyptic based on our current understanding of the multiple carving styles employed in that time 
and place. The Elamite inscription on PFS 93* (and related seals in the PFS corpus) seems 
clearly to suggest that these seals are most at home in southwestern Iran. The question then 
seems to hinge on whether within southwestern Iran one looks westward, to Susa (traditionally 
identified as the origin of "late Neo-Elamite" glyptic art), or eastward, to Anšan/Fārs. 

It may be instructive to review the functional contexts of the antique seals from the Forti- 
fication archive discussed earlier in this study. It seems significant that all four of the antique 
seals discussed here, PFS 93*, PFS 51, PFS 77*, and PFS 1308*, belong to individuals/offices 
of exceptional status/rank. PFS 93* and PFS 51 have, moreover, direct connections to the royal 
family. PFS 77* is also linked to the royal family via the Rašda-Irdabama relationship. The 
owner/user of PFS 1308*, although we know little of him, clearly was an elite individual (trav- 
eling under a halmi issued directly by the king). These antique seals, then, do not appear to be 
artifacts haphazardly preserved from the past and randomly reused, but artifacts carefully 
handed-down from one generation to the next. In this case, we may properly speak of them as 
heirloom seals. In the case of PFS 93*, PFS 51, and PFS 77*, the practice is taking place within 
the royal family itself. The careful preservation of these heirloom seals, especially the royal- 
name seal PFS 93*, seems to reflect the ruling elite's (conscious) memory of, and connection 
to, its predecessors in southwestern Iran. Those predecessors, significantly, are not the kings of 
Susa, but, as declared so boldly in PFS 93* (and in Darius’ inscription at Bisotün!) the Teispid 
line of kings from Anšan.** 

The pedigree of PFS 93*, as documented by its inscription and its superb conception and 
execution, the careful preservation of the emphatic and declarative Anšanite-centered PFS 93* 
(and related seals) within the Achaemenid royal family at the new, capital city in Fars, and the 
“Anzanite” (as opposed to Susian) focus of Darius’ claim to legitimacy at Bīsotūn, lead me to 
suggest that PFS 93* and the other seals discussed in this study are the remnants of a nascent 
glyptic art whose origins are to be found not in Susa of the post-Assyrian destruction period, 
but in the (re)emerging political state of Anšan/Fārs under the Teispids in the second half of the 
7th century B.c. The quality of these glyptic artifacts, coupled with the occurrence of the 
personal names Kura and Šešpeš and the ethnic/topographic label “Anzanite/of Anzan” in the 


inscription on PFS 93*, may even suggest that we are seeing remnants of a nascent "court 


44. Note the often-quoted DB 1.2-3 (OP version). Darius I does not, of course, identify his Teispid ances- 
tors as kings of Anšan but, as part of his program of legitimization, Teispes has become the son of the epony- 
mous founder Achaemenes (similar to what Darius was apparently trying to achieve with Cyrus II by the 
additions of the inscriptions CMa [aka DMa], CMb [DMb], and CMc [DMc] at Pasargadae; for the history on 
the debate of the date of these inscriptions from Pasargadae, see Stronach 1990; Waters 1996; Stronach 1997). 
Further along, at DB 1.10, Darius mentions Cambyses also, identifying him as “a son of Cyrus,” “of our family,” 
and "king here" (translations from Kent 1953: 119). Darius's inclusion of Teispes within his own ancestry in 
DB I.2—3 has been the subject of much modern commentary; see, recently, e.g., Waters 1996; Briant 2002: 
107—13, 888—901; Stronach 2003: 256—58; Waters 2004; Potts 2005: 22—23; Henkelman 2008: 55—57; forth- 


coming a. 
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style” associated with the Teispid royal house.** I accordingly suggest that we conceptualize the 
phenomenon represented by these seals as “Anzanite” rather than Elamite.* By this term what 
I hope to convey is the critical role of this eastern, highland “Elam.” “Anzanite” may also better 
conceptualize the complex process that represents the highland experience, an experience that 
was for hundreds of years multi-cultural and multi-lingual, consisting of acculturated Iranians 
and Elamites living cheek-by-jowl, intermarrying, etc.; indeed, the concept of “Anzanite” 


124 


seems to articulate and encapsulate well the process so aptly described as the “éthnogenése des 
Perses."^? As Potts (2005: 22—23) and Henkelman (2008: 10—57) have recently reiterated, 
“Persia” was forged in the highlands of Elam.” 

By the use of this term “Anzanite” I seek also to separate PFS 93*, PFS 51, and other seals 
from the corpus of material that has traditionally been called “late Neo-Elamite” glyptic (as sur- 
veyed in Garrison 2006). Certainly, the chronological distinction seems clear: PFS 93* and the 
rest date to the late Assyrian empire period; the so-called “late Neo-Elamite” glyptic as docu- 
mented in the Susa archives is considerably later, by most accounts certainly into the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. and in my opinion as late as ca. 550—520 B.C. (Garrison 2006). I have previously 
suggested that this “late Neo-Elamite” glyptic (as preserved in the Susa archives), owing to its 
intimate connection with the glyptic evidence from the PFS corpus, might itself better be con- 
ceptualized as “Early Persian” (Garrison 1991: 5—7). 

The terms “Anzanite” and “Early Persian” thus designate chronologically distinct glyptic as- 
semblages and, if I may hazard a historical observation, distinct phases of the complex and rap- 
idly accelerating process of acculturation between Elamites and Iranians (and, potentially, other 
folk) in southwestern Iran in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c., the one representing the mature 
phases of “éthnogenése,” the other its endpoint (i.e, a “Persian” phenomenon).* 


45. Following Potts (2005: 21), it seems premature to dismiss the reality of a lived “Anzanite” experience 
at the site of Anšan in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. based solely on the lack of stratified levels from excavations 
conducted to date at Anšan (cf. Sumner 1986: 11, who classified the site as “a small Achaemenid site” on the 
basis of a few sherds; Abdi 2001: 91—93, fig. 27, for the recent discovery of a column base of probable Achae- 
menid date in the old Malyan village). As several commentators have noted, Anšan is a place where com- 
modities are delivered and from which individuals travel in the PF texts (Henkelman 2008: 348 n. 817 briefly 
discusses the texts and Hallock's suggestion that the designation anzanra may mean "Anáanite"): PF 1, 27 (An- 
zar), 548 (Anzar), 1112, 1780, and NN 218, 420, 880, 1803; note also Vallat 1993: 10, 14—15). 

46. This is an issue that deserves fuller treatment in another venue. 

47. Note in this context the comments of Potts (2005: 21) on the use of the adjective "Anshanite (rather 
than Elamite, which in the later Assyrian period tended simply to describe lowland Susiana and its immediate 
environs)" to indicate the “realm ruled by Shishpish and his descendants.” 

48. As articulated already by Briant (1984) and Miroschedji (1985) in their seminal studies, now reempha- 
sized most recently by Potts (2005: 22—23) and Henkelman (2008: 41—57). In this sense, note also Potts 1999: 
306—7 on the rise of the Achaemenids as simply a change of leadership in Elam “via an ethno-classe dominante" 
(following Briant 1990: 53—54; 1988); Waters 2004 on the role of intermarriage between the Achaemenids and 
the Teispids. 

49. The highlands of Elam would include Fars. 

50. This scheme perhaps runs the risk of conflating what Potts (2005: 18—22) stresses that we keep separate. 
Potts (2005: 22—23) himself notes, however, that Cyrus II’s own family would have been a blend of elite blood- 
lines of both Iranian and Anzanite cast. Thus, I conclude, while the Teispids were "Anzanite" in tutelary, they 
were "Persian" in ethnicity (if by that term we designate this thoroughly acculturated highland population of 
“Elamites” and "Iranians"). In this context, note the remarks of Henkelman 2008: 57, arguing from evidence 
in the Acropole texts, that “the inhabitants of the highlands styled themselves ‘Persians’ (or ‘inhabitants of Parsa’) 
when they came into contact with the lowland Elamites.” See also Waters 2004 on the complexity of the ethnic 
mix in the house of Cyrus II. 
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Amiet's (1973: 24—25) vision of an Anšan-centered glyptic phenomenon may thus find 


some confirmation in the evidence examined in this study. I suggest, however, that rather than 


folding this material into the glyptic evidence from 6th century Susa, we consider the authority 


of PFS 93* as an artifact documenting a chronologically and stylistically distinct phenomenon 


associated with the (re)emerging polity of Anšan. 


CMa 
CMb 
CMc 
DB 
NN 


PF 

PFa 
PF-NN 
PFS 
PFS* 
PFSs 


Abdi, K. 
2001 
Amiet, P. 
1973 
1994 


Abbreviations 


Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription a 

Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription b 

Cyrus II (or Darius), Pasargadae (Murghab), inscription c 

Darius I, Bisotün, main inscription 

Unpublished tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive edited by Hallock (see Hallock 
1978: 109) 

2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
33 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1978 
see NN 

Persepolis Fortification Seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/1998) 
Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 

Stamp seal from the PFS corpus 
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$1. Abstract 


As a result of illegal excavations carried out during the late 1970s and the early 1980s at the 
site of Qalaichi, in northwest Iran (figs. 1 and 2), a series of exceptional glazed tiles found their 
way into private and public collections around the world.! Some of this material has been made 
known through a limited number of publications that, for the most part, offer little contextual 
information.? 

Based on the evidence provided by three glazed tiles from Qalaichi, presently housed in the 
National Museum of Iran in Tehran and in the National Museum in Tokyo, this paper attempts 
to describe key artistic features depicted in the tiles and to present an analysis of their likely 
origins. 

Certain scholars have assigned the tiles to either Assyrian or Urartian artistic traditions. In 
the present article, however, we not only acknowledge Assyrian influences in particular but 
shall also associate the tiles with an artistic style that can be defined as Mannean. This style may 
be contextualized within a broader artistic koine that may be said to belong to a “Zagros artistic 
style” that developed during the late 2nd and early 1st millennia B.c. 


Authors’ note: We would like to express our warmest appreciation to H. Laleh, director of the Department of 
Archaeology, Tehran University; M. R. Kargar, director of the National Museum of Iran; and the following 
friends and colleagues for their help and appreciated observations: K. Abdi, R. Arab, E Bahrololomi, M. A. 
Gorji, M. Lamei, M. Malekzadeh, and M. Mashkour. A special debt is owed to J. Alvarez-Mon for all that he 
did to improve the English in this contribution. 

1. Systematic excavations were conducted on the site in 1985; see the discussion below, pp. 409—410. 


2. See Tanabe 1983; Mousavi 1994; Malekzadeh 1995. 
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URARTU 


Persian Gulf 


Fig. 1. Map of northwest of Iran showing sites Fig. 2. Map of northwest Iran and surrounding 
mentioned in the text. areas (Reade 1978: 140, fig. 2). 


$2. Historical Mannea 


Mannea played an important role in political events of the early 1st millennium B.c. in the 
region of northwest Iran. The geographic designation Mannea first appears in an inscription of 
Shalmaneser III. The inscription notes than in Shalmaneser's 30th year (828 B.c.), an Assyrian 
army headed by the turtanu Dajjani-Assur reached the land of Mannaš. This military com- 
mander campaigned north of the Khoubushkieh region in southeastern Turkey and reached 
the region of Malkhi governed by a certain Magdoubi. From there he crossed the borders of 
Mannean territory ruled by a king named Udaki. According to the inscription, Udaki left Zirta 
and took refuge in the mountains (Luckenbill 1927: 417; Diakanoff 1966: 156; Levine 1977: 
226). The name of this Mannean urban center appears in Assyrian inscriptions as Zirtu, Izirtu, 
or Z'tar. The site appears to have remained the capital of Mannea until the end of Mannean 
independence (Parpola 1970: 181; Mollazadeh 2004). 

In keeping with their own political interests, the Manneans remained allied with Assyria un- 
til the collapse of Assyrian power. According to Babylonian texts, Nabopolassar, the king of 
Babylon, defeated a coalition of Assyrian and Mannean troops who arrived to assist the city of 
Assur in the spring of 616 B.c. (Luckenbill 1927: 417). A further reference to Mannea appears 
in the Book of Jeremiah (51:27) under the name Minni, alongside ?Ararat (Urartu) and 
Aškenaz (Sekkas). Soon after, Mannea may have been assimilated into a larger Median political 
entity. The absence of the name of Mannea in Achaemenid sources may also point to the dis- 
appearance of Mannea as a distinct political entity, presumably at a time when the Manneans 
came to be absorbed into broader Median society (Mollazadeh 2004). 
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The land of Mannea straddled key trade routes leading both eastward and westward toward 
the Caucasus (Brentjes 1995: 1012). The territorial extent of this political entity appears to have 
reached as far north as the Urartian border, to the Sahand Mountain and the Bozqoshdagh 
heights. The western border was limited by territories controlled by Assyria, while the southern 
border seems to have followed a demarcation line going from the Marivan region through 
Dehgolan to the Ghezel Ozon valley (Levine 1974; Mollazadeh 2004). 


$3. The Field of Mannean Studies 


In many ways Mannean studies can be said to have emerged as a distinct field with the dis- 
covery of Ziwiye in 1947 (Godard 1949a, 1949b; Boehmer 1964, 1988; Levine 1974, 1977; 
Postgate 1989). The site of Ziwiye was presumed to have stood in Izbie, one of the Mannean 
provinces. Thereafter, great effort was made to discover the location of the Mannean capital 
Izirtu, which was initially erroneously identified with the site of Qaplantu, located in the vi- 
cinity of Ziwiye (Godard 1950: 7). In 1956, R. H. Dyson of the University of Pennsylvania 
began systematic excavations at Hasanlu, a site that he and others took to be a Mannean settle- 
ment during Hasanlu Period IV occupation (Dyson 1961; Boehmer 1964; Dyson and Musca- 
rella 1989). 

The site of Qalaichi Tappeh, located on a hilltop seven km north of the modern city of Bu- 
kan (fig. 2), was the scene of illegal excavations on a massive scale between 1979 and 1985. As 
a result, glazed tiles uncovered in these operations found their way into the antiquities market, 
where they were subsequently purchased by both private collectors and museums.? In 1985, an 
archaeological team under the direction of E. Yaghmaei arrived at Qalaichi Tappeh. During 
rescue excavations, which lasted for a single season, the team uncovered large quantities of frag- 
mentary glazed tiles and an Aramaic inscription (thirteen lines preserved) (Yaghmaei 1985). 
The translation and interpretation of this incomplete inscription attracted the interest of many 
scholars (Bashash 1996; Teixidor 1997—98, 1999; Lemaire 1988, 1998, 1999; Eph’al 1999; 
Sokoloff 1999; Fales 2003). The inscription has been dated to either the 8th century B.c. or to 
the early 7th century B.c. and includes key information for the identification of the Mannean 
capital city, Izirtu (Eph?al 1999: 117). Most importantly, the inscription indicates that the site 
had a temple dedicated to the gods Haldi and Adad. It also revealed that this temple was located 
in a place named Z'tar, which, following Bashash’s suggestion, should be the same place as the 
Mannaean capital Izirtu (Bashash 1996). Historical and geographical studies support the iden- 
tification of Z?tar with Izirtu.* 

Further archaeological excavations at Qalaichi Tappeh conducted by B. Kargar from 1999 
to 2006 have revealed a settlement of close to one acre in size. The excavations also uncovered 
a columned hall measuring 19.0 m x 35.0 m and a monumental building of probable religious 
significance (fig. 3). The inner walls of the latter were lined with red mud plaster, and its outer 
walls were decorated with glazed tiles (Kargar 2004). There is no absolute certainty that this 
structure is the temple of Haldi and Adad mentioned in the Aramaic inscription. The glazed 


3. Most notably by the National Museum in Tokyo, the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Tokyo, the Mat- 
sudo Museum of Japan, and the Middle Eastern Cultural Center of Japan. 

4. Chamaza (1994: 11) suggests that the location of Izirtu may have been in the valley of the river Zarrineh 
to the southeast of Miandoab and north of Bukan. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the excavated 
architectural remains at the site of 
Qalaichi (Kargar 2004). 


tiles associated with this structure provide valuable information regarding the Mannean glazed 


tile industry and Mannean decorative arts as a whole. 


$4. The Glazed Tiles of Qalaichi 


A total of some 450 fragmentary pieces of glazed tile have been recovered from the 1985 
excavation and from antiquities smugglers.? The National Museum of Iran and the Department 
of Archaeology of the University of Tehran established a joint project in July 2003 to study and 
conserve the glazed tiles from the Bukan region. The state of preservation of the tiles ranges 
from severely damaged to those that still have intact, highly vivid, glazed motifs. The motifs at- 
tested in the tiles include human and animal hybrids as well as imagery that can be classed as 
botanic, zoomorphic, anthropomorphic, geometric, and “unspecified” (Hassanzadeh 2006). 

The three glazed tiles (tiles I-III) presented here were either confiscated from smugglers or 
taken illegally from Iran. These three tiles may be said to represent some of the best preserved 
examples of tiles from the Bukan region. The evidence so far reviewed suggests that they could 
have belonged to a cultic building. It still remains to be determined, however, whether they 
originally ornamented the walls of the Mannean temple of Haldi and Adad mentioned in the 


Aramaic inscription from the site. 


$4.1. Glazed Tile I: Winged Genius I (figs. 4 and 5) 


This glazed tile measures approximately 33.5 cm x 33.5 cm x 8.5 cm." The image depicted 
on it is that of a genius, shown in profile to right, kneeling on his right knee. The features of 


his elongated face include a prominent eye, a long nose, curly hair, and a substantial beard. His 


5. These fragments are now housed in the National Museum of Iran. 
6. This tile is now housed in the National Museum of Iran, Tehran. 
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Fig. 4. Glazed tile I from Qalaichi showing a kneeling Fig. 5. Line drawing of the winged genius 
winged genius (photo: National Museum of Iran). on glazed tile I from Qalaichi (drawing by 
Hassanzadeh). 


Fig. 6. Fragment of a glazed tile from Fig. 7. Winged genius on wall painting from 
Oalaichi (photo: National Museum of Iran). Til Barsip (Parrot 1961: xv) 


two visible wings are rendered in an Assyrian style, with the lower wing longer than the upper. 
The right hand is extended at face level and holds an object of uncertain identification. The left 
hand extends, as far as can be made out, above the level of the raised knee and holds a set of 
wavy drooping stems parallel to the left calf, che ends of which take the form of round buds. 
The genius, who has relatively slender proportions, wears a long garment that leaves the left leg 
exposed below the knee. The careful depiction of the folds of the garment over selected areas 
of the body such as the chest, the abdomen, and the right thigh reveals a garment that was di- 
vided into distinctive segments, probably richly adorned. Unfortunately, the glazed surface of 
the tile and parts of the pigmentation have been extensively damaged, making it difficult to 
comment further on specific aspects of the anatomy of the figure or the possible presence of 
decoration (rosettes, embroidery, fringing, etc.) on the garment. 
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Fig. 8. Glazed tile II from Qalaichi in the 
National Museum of Tokyo (photo: Siamak 
Eskandari). 


Glazed tile I can be compared with another tile that preserves the remnants of the leg of a 
genius(?) and three dropping stems that end in bud heads (fig. 6).” The genii on both of these 
tiles are evocative of the kneeling winged genii that frequently appear in Assyrian wall paint- 
ings, glazed tiles, and stone reliefs. In particular, a genius preserved on the wall paintings from 
the Neo-Assyrian provincial capital of Till Barsib (fig. 7) affords a close parallel to the Qalaichi 
genius on glazed tile I (Parrot 1961: xv). This Assyrian genius is beardless and holds a lotus 
flower in his right hand, a branch with a set of three dropping stems in his left hand. Based on 
the similarity of this Assyrian example to the genius on Qalaichi glazed tile I, in all likelihood 
the winged genius on Qalaichi glazed tile I also held a lotus flower in his raised right hand. 


$4.2. Glazed Tile II: Winged Genius II (fig. 8) 


This well-preserved glazed tile carries a winged genius with characteristics similar to those 
on glazed tile I (figs. 4—5) and the wall painting from Till Barsib (fig. 7).* The genius is shown 
in profile to left, kneeling on his left knee. A long garment with short sleeves covers the entire 
body except for the lower part of the right leg. The proportions of the body are irregular; com- 
pare, for example, the slim waist to the rather thick, unarticulated arms. The head is also rela- 
tively large and elongated; in addition, the single visible eye is much larger in scale than the 
small mouth and jaw. The genius wears what seems to be an Assyrian-style bracelet decorated 
with a central rosette on his wrist. A band that forks into two distinct branches seems to emerge 
from the bracelet on his left wrist. The genius's hair (or headgear) has a pair of horns. Most un- 
usually, the genius on Qalaichi glazed tile II holds an elongated, narrow, peg-like object in each 
hand. 


7. 'This tile was recovered in the 1985 excavations at Qalaichi and is now housed in the National Museum 
of Iran, Tehran. 
8. Glazed tile II presently is in the National Museum of Tokyo. 
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Fig. 9. Glazed tile III from Qalaichi (photo: Fig. 10. Line-drawing of glazed tile III from 
National Museum of Iran). Qalaichi (drawing by Hassanzadeh). 


As mentioned, the genius on glazed tile II exhibits many similarities with the two glazed 
tiles from Qalaichi previously discussed (figs. 4—6) and the genius depicted in the wall paintings 
from Til Barsib (fig. 7). Unusual features in the iconography—e.g., the elongated pegs in the 
hands and the band that emerges from the bracelet on the left wrist—reveal, however, the ex- 
istence of a distinctive (and local?) iconographic tradition. 


$4.3. Glazed Tile III: Antithetical Ibexes (figs. 9 and 10) 


The third glazed tile measures 34 cm x 34 cm x 10 cm.? The motif is two rampant, anti- 
thetical ibexes. The ibexes are turned away from each other, their forelegs, one straight, the 
other bent, held up as if touching the vertical edge of the tile. They turn their heads back to 
face each other. Certain aspects of the musculature of the ibexes were originally indicated by 
means of irregular white shapes located on the forelegs and on the upper parts of the hindlegs. 

The composition and iconography of glazed tile III find parallels in neighboring material 
from Hasanlu, as well as in material that has been ascribed to Ziwiye. In the case of Hasanlu, 
rampant ibexes disposed to either side of a stylized tree are represented on a fragment of a 
decorated Egyptian blue vessel (fig. 11) dated to ca. 800 B.c. (Porada 1965: 122, pl. 33). A simi- 
lar scene is preserved on a gold pectoral (fig. 12), which has been said to come from Ziwiye 
and is dated ca. 700 B.c. (Parrot 1961: fig. 168). Lastly, a Neo-Assyrian cylinder seal dated to 
the second half of the 8th century B.c., in a design at least somewhat reminiscent of the objects 
already considered, shows a hero controlling two rampant ibexes, with a stylized plant and star 
in the terminal field (fig. 13). In these contexts, it seems noteworthy that glazed tile III shows 
only rampant ibexes. This type of composition, i.e., the insertion of animal figures inside a re- 
stricted space, closely prefigures the classic Achaemenid Persian imagery of a bull being at- 
tacked by a lion, as depicted in the reliefs of the Apadana at Persepolis (fig. 14). 


9. This tile is now housed in the National Museum of Iran. 
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Fig. 11. Egyptian blue Fig. 12. Details of a gold pectoral Fig. 13. Impression of a Neo- 
fragment from Hasanlu IV from "Ziwiye" (Parrot 1961, Assyrian cylinder seal showing 
(photo: National Museum of fig. 168). a hero holding two ibexes by 

Iran). their horns (Teissier 1984: 


183, fig. 285). 


$5. Commentary: Aspects of Mannean Art 


The three glazed tiles from Qalaichi reviewed here are representative of a local Mannean ar- 
tistic development best described as an adaptation of Assyrian art. Generally speaking, this local 
Mannean style can be said to exhibit a loosening of Assyrian formal and iconographic conven- 
tions. In the representation of the winged genius (figs. 4—5, 8) we see a lack of uniform body 
proportions, a distinctive stylistic treatment of individual body parts, and the substitution of tra- 
ditional Assyrian iconography, e.g., the lotus flower, with other (local?) elements. In the repre- 
sentation of the rampant ibexes (fig. 10) we see also the use of the natural edges of the tile to 
define the limits of the composition. 

The three Qalaichi tiles and their associated motifs are also significant for an examination of 
Mannean religious beliefs. These glazed tiles may have originally decorated a temple dedicated 
to the gods Adad and Haldi, gods of great importance in the Assyrian and Urartian pantheons 
respectively. The tiles and their imagery may be an attempt by the local Mannean population 
to incorporate traditional Assyrian religious motifs into their local religious imagery. The 
blending of Assyrian and local elements may perhaps be best indicated in glazed tile II, where 
the Assyrianizing genius holds two unusual peg-like objects. 

The evidence presented here indicates that the subject of Mannean art and religious ideol- 
ogy remains a promising field of research. The Mannean artists who created the Qalaichi tiles 
not only relied on Assyrian imagery but also introduced distinctive local features into their 
work. In all probability, we are dealing here with a local response to “Assyrian” influence. 

Broadly speaking, some of the artistic traits observed here can be attributed to a “Zagros ar- 
tistic style" that covers a vast area from Marlik, in the north of Iran in the western Zagros, to 
Luristan. This style blossomed in the late 2nd millennium B.c. and reached its high point in the 


early 1st millennium B.c. 
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Fig. 14. Drawing of a passage from 
the western facade of the west 
staircase of the Palace of Darius at 
Persepolis (Curtis and Razmjou 
2005: 78, fig. 39). 


Fig. 15. Passage from the western 
facade of the west staircase of the 
Palace of Darius at Persepolis (Curtis 
and Razmjou 2005: 78, fig. 39). 


There may be certain stylistic parallels between some of the approaches adopted by the 
Mannean artists and those found in the imperial art of the Achaemenid Persians. Due to the 
limited evidence retrieved from archaeological investigation in the northern Zagros and the 
notorious problems that necessarily surround unexcavated material from this area, we should at 
the moment refrain from making sweeping generalizations regarding the influence of this “Za- 
gros artistic style" and Mannean art in particular on the genesis and development of art of later 
periods, especially that of the Achaemenid Persians. 
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1. Preamble 


Myriad features of Elamite culture appear on the legible landscape of the Achaemenid em- 
pire. Such features range from Elamite language and scribal/accounting traditions to elements 
of visual representation and meaning in the art and architecture of the Achaemenid kings. Nu- 
merous learned assessments specifically of visible phenomena traced back to an Elamite pedi- 
gree exist, emphasizing notions of the gradual acculturation of parvenu Persians into the orbit 
of the millennia-old civilization of the Elamites in Southwestern Iran. More evidence and fresh 
analytical strategies can now be harnessed to discussions of the significance of Elamite traditions 
to the Achaemenid Persian project. ! It will be especially important to refine terms. “Accultur- 
ation” tends to be portrayed in this particular historical scenario as an inevitable, passively 
achieved, “natural” result of a newly arrived people coming into sustained contact with an es- 
tablished culture. More attunement is needed to competing dynamics of aggressive, informed 
appropriation on the one hand and informed resistance on the other hand. Achaemenid art (the 
official art of the Persian kings) is a site of negotiation, a social space, if you will. “Influence,” 


1. Publications that have in one way or another laid out the significance to Achaemenid art and architecture 
of specific Elamite traditions include, e.g., Amiet 1966; Root 1979; Frye 1984; Calmeyer 1988; Root 1991; 
Potts 1999; Henkelman 2003: 188 and 2008. A fresh and critical synthesis incorporating material already devel- 
oped as well as new data in glyptic studies offered by the Persepolis Seal Project (e.g., Garrison, this volume; 
Garrison and Root 2001 and forthcoming a and b) would be valuable. 

2. A concept eloquently articulated by Webster (2003) in relation to Roman art and the complex strategies 
of accommodations to it made by indigenous cultures in far-flung provinces. 
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moreover, does not exclusively concern impact and resonance in the positive. It can also in- 
volve profound impact and resonance in the negative—in the calculated suppression (if not 
overt subversion) of forms and meanings that work against programmatic aims.? 

This paper is, however, decidedly not a blueprint for a new synthesis on Elamite influence. 
Rather, it is an essay on cultural representation—on the construction of Elam in the Achaeme- 
nid imperial imagination, which itself reacts to earlier constructions of Elam in the Neo- 
Assyrian imperial imagination. I use the word "imagination" here in its conventional contem- 
porary meaning but also in a specialized way: to mirror the meaning of "imagination" in west- 
ern medieval thought. That philosophical discourse shapes the idea of "imagination" as the 
assertion of break-out acts of cultural production—as the capacity to re-form remembered 
things, visions, and ideas into newly charged entities. My considerations of the agencies of 
memory and self-conscious memory reinvention as the crucial ingredients of this “imagination” 
in the Achaemenid milieu come into dialogue with Jonker’s contemplations of memory in pre- 
Achaemenid Mesopotamia.? 

The iconographical and iconological analysis here focuses on selected aspects of the Apadana 
reliefs at Persepolis, designed and partly (if not fully) completed in the reign of Darius I (522— 
486 B.C.). This reign has long been appreciated as a pivotal moment in the history of the em- 
pire. Current discussions of the filial identity of Darius’s predecessor Cyrus II, founder of the 
“Achaemenid Persian” empire, add fresh complexity to the moment, particularly in respect to 
the position of Elam as a historical/political notion in the imagination of the court of Darius. 
Compelling arguments have proposed that Cyrus was not an Achaemenid except in Darius’s 
reinvention of his genealogy.* Further argument presses the notion that Cyrus was not strictly 
speaking a Persian (and would presumably not have identified himself as such).” Most recently, 
Cyrus-the-founder has been cast as an Anšanite-Elamite.* All of this reinforces the need for in- 
tellectual flexibility relating to a range of complexities including (1) what we mean (or those in 
antiquity meant) by using such terms and (2) how social life and ethnic identification played 
out in an arena such as Elam that operated in a context of "ethnic duality" from early times and 
was deeply intercultural in its political performances, especially in certain periods of floruit.? To 
these factors must be added the importance (as per my earlier urging) of more richly consider- 


3. Hermerén 1975: 28—50 elaborates an important theoretical position on this issue. Anderson (2002) pre- 
sents a relevant case study (working with Achaemenid legacies) in the complexities of unpacking positive and 
negative influence. Root (2002: 173-80) provides a preliminary discussion of active resistance to the Elamite 
tradition of snake imagery in Achaemenid art and in glyptic imagery associated with Persian court activity. This 
account makes use of data from seals on the Persepolis Fortification tablets. 

4. Note, for instance, Camille 2000: 211—15; Perkinson 2002: 62 (framing this discussion within a courtly 
context that has useful, analogous features to the Achaemenid experience). 

5. Jonker 1995. Although he does not deal in the abstractions of visual imagining that I work with here in 
the Achaemenid imperial setting of history and image making, his approach provides a helpful backdrop. This 
backdrop deserves more explicit address for its relevance to the Achaemenid situation. 

6. Stronach 1997 and 2003; but see also Frye 1998. Note also in this volume, Vallat and Waters. 

7. Vogelsang (1998: 216), for instance, stresses the classical testimony labeling Cyrus II as a descendant of 
the Median king, Astyages, via Astyages's daughter who was married to a Persian princeling. 

8. Potts 2005. Frye (1998) emphasizes the ambiguity of linguistic affiliation of names in Cyrus's line com- 
pared to the clear Persian linguistic affiliation of names in Darius's line. 

9. This issue has been to one degree or another an important focus in various historical syntheses, particu- 
larly in relation to Elamite—Babylonian affairs. Note, for instance, Vallat 1980; Brinkman 1984 ; Stolper 1984 
and 1992: 255—57; Frame 1992; and Waters 2004. See also in this volume, Garrison. 
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ing the complexities of what “acculturation” may have involved in this charged environment, 
specifically during the pre-empire 1st millennium in Fars.!° For our topic here, it will become 
important to consider the sense in which the construction of Elam in the imperial imagination 
of Darius was part of his interpretive historical construction of a political/filial relationship with 
Cyrus. 

My interpretive approach claims a tensional amalgam of informed selection, appropriation, 
imagining, and reinvention operating in the creation of a meaning of being Elam. In all this, the 
meaning of Elam emerges as a creative force-field for the elaborate, highly energized construc- 
tion of the meaning of being Persia in the Achaemenid imperial imagination. Being Persia is, in 
other words, set in relation to being all else in a calibrated visualization of an incorporated 
world. Being Persia, in part through the imagining of Elam, is also set in calculated relation to 
a notion of the past revisited through allusions to vivid cultural memories of the Assyrian 
domination in Greater Mesopotamia—as a historical texturing for a new order of things. 

I speak of Elam and of Elamites as if such categories were rigidly definable phenomena. This 
is because the official textual and visual record of the Achaemenid Persian court seems on a cer- 
tain level to maintain that this is so. The malleabilities of “ethnicity,” especially in this imperial 
context, are never out of my mind as I write.!! Yet whatever theoretical constructs and caveats 
we apply to "ethnicity," and however much we might like to avoid the murkiness of the term, 
the imperial record forces us to engage in how the Achaemenid Persians formulated principles 
around the motif of definable categories of people and place. 1? In fact, the realities of the situa- 
tion make the very idea and nature of a discretely identifiable “Elam” or “Elamite” by the clos- 
ing years of the 6th century B.c. contested terrain. This issue in effect becomes a meta-topic of 


my paper. 


2. Premise: Creation of an Imperial Vision 


The program of Achaemenid art created in the reign of Darius I mined and re-invented an- 
cient legacies as well as ongoing traditions of the acquired lands. The process yielded a visual 
environment that systematically expressed an explicit ideology of harmonious hegemony. This 
ideology was laid out with the intention (1) of expressing a new vision of world order and 
(2) of making that expression perform on the Achaemenid stage as both a fashioner and a sta- 
bilizer of incorporated behavior. The relative degree to which the manipulative intent reflected 
benevolent (even spiritually-driven) ideals or acquisitive megalomania was certainly a fluid 
thing sliding along a continuum between these poles. Whatever the main equilibrium point on 
this sliding scale of motivation, the strategies deployed to present the new age avoided explicit 
representation of violence and humiliation as a means of defining power relationships. !? In- 


stead, the program (textual as well as visual) emphasized visions of voluntary pacification 


10. See Briant 1984. 

11. Viz., e.g., Emberling 1997. 

12. We can, however, strive to avoid a thickening of the discourse. Frye 2005 uses the word "race" rather 
than the customary "people" in his translations of the Achaemenid texts. This, along with his literalistic ap- 
proach are distracting for those operating in relation to a more contemporary terminology and layered interpre- 
tive stance. Briant 1988, by contrast, offers a positive model in his thoughtful discussion of the social production 
of categories of people in the imperial domain (with a special look at Egypt). 

13. Root 1979: passim. 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of original central panel: Apadana, East Stair (adapted from Tilia 1972: fig. 3). 


rewarded by generous embrace. And it emphasized messages legible (with a range of layered 
meanings) to diverse readers from the subject lands as well as from the core constituency of 
Persians. 

A major thesis of Maurice Godelier’s is that the greatest power emanates from the degree to 
which the dominated can be made to feel happily complicit in their being dominated. Achae- 
menid strategies seem tailor-made as a demonstration of this notion.!^ From the vantage point 
of justifiable 21st-century cynicism, we are entitled to view this as an utterly threatening cover 
for sinister betrayal. But even the envisioning of a program of imperial art in the late 6th cen- 
tury B.C., one that radically refashioned the deeply embedded representational legacies of ram- 
pant devastation and physical coercion of Mesopotamian tradition as packaged most vividly by 
the Neo-Assyrians a century earlier, was a remarkable phenomenon. I personally remain 
convinced that there were profound philosophical/spiritual issues at stake in the choices the 
Achaemenids made about representation. 

Cultural mining and retooling was not a new thing in the arts of visual or verbal rhetoric in 
the wisened Old World of the mid-1st millennium B.c. Thus, it is fair to say that the very as- 
sertive, systematic performance of this programmatic project in the reign of Darius is itself di- 
agnostic of Persian embeddedness within the cultural stratigraphies of their vast domain, 
despite their radical adjustments to ancient messages. The accessibility of traditions and prac- 
tices that formed the backdrop for their reinventions is, of course, a prerequisite to my premise. 
In this paper, I must assume the reader's basic receptivity to and appreciation of some of the 
proofs and mechanisms of lively accessibility operative in the ancient Near East generally and 


more specifically within the Achaemenid historical context. 16 


14. E.g., Godelier 1986: 156—58. 

15. Root 2000. 

16. Root 1979, 1994; Jonker 1995. Specific issues relating to the accessibility of the palace reliefs of Ashur- 
banipal at Nineveh will be discussed and analyzed more theoretically elsewhere. 
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3. Project 


3.1. Framings of Identity and Liminality on the Apadana at Persepolis 


The Apadana staircase façades portray the empire metaphorically in terms of a gift-giving 
ceremony that is about to begin." The enthroned king and crown prince (in the original cen- 
tral panels) receive a bowing official who announces the readiness of awaiting files of 23 gift- 
bearing delegations of non-Persian peoples of the empire (Wing B) (fig. 1). Each delegate 
group has a leader who has been taken by the hand in preparation to be brought forward by a 
Persian usher of the court (figs. 2 a—b). On Wing A, behind the king and crown prince in au- 
dience, are files of Persian nobles, equestrian attendants, and a Persian honor guard (fig. 3).*8 

Visual cues about identity construction here are lodged primarily in elements of dress, ac- 
coutrements, and types of gifts. At the same time, deliberate ambiguities abound as the design- 
ers of the monument play at once with differentiation and homogenization. We are meant to 
discern details and codes of sometimes slightly exotic differentiation. But we are also meant to 
be caught up in a visual environment of samenesses and formal patternings that creates a sense 
of serene integration. ? The calculus of all this has contributed to difficulties in a scholarship 
that strives to see the art as a map of a straightforward reality and a visual list of literal (if some- 
times idiosyncratic) realia. The gift-bearing units as individual entities have been discussed fre- 
quently. But analysis has revolved almost exclusively around the ethnic identification of certain 
units that remain unstable for various reasons relating to the ambiguities that fashion the entire 
message.” Rather little has been done in the way of contemplating the web of symbolic asso- 
ciations generated by a specific group and its offerings. 

The Apadana is charged with a legacy of Mesopotamian presentation imagery wherein a pi- 
ous petitioner is led toward a divinity or a divinized king. It is also charged with a legacy of 
Egyptian funerary imagery wherein the deceased petitioner is led by Anubis toward the en- 
throned Osiris for the Last Judgment.?! Readings of this motif in terms of the visual associa- 
tions it would trigger for audiences from the Hellenic and Hellenized western peripheries of 


17. The façades on the north and east are essentially mirror-images of each other, although there are some 
crucial differences in iconography between some of the gift-bearing groups on the north versus those on the 
east. The north stair seems to have been carved first. The north fagade remained visible in perpetuity following 
the destruction by Alexander, so that many passages have been removed by European collectors and its surface 
is more eroded than the east facade that remained covered until the 1930s. Thus, illustrations in this article can- 
not be uniformly taken from one facade alone, for consistency’s sake, as I would wish. See Root 1979: 86—95 
for a basic synthesis of the record, with references to Schmidt 1953. 

18. My analysis of the intended Persian identity of the honor guard (conventionally characterized as “Sus- 
ian” —e.g., Schmidt 1953: 83) will appear elsewhere. 

19. Viz., Root 1990: esp. 125 on formal patterns creating this sense of integration. In the renderings of hu- 
mans on Wing B, differences in physiognomy are muted, with the eschewal of the tendency toward caricature 
that is, for instance, so widely practiced in Egyptian renderings of the Nine Bows (e.g., Root 1979: 138—47). 

20. This was Ernst Herzfeld's focus, as we can glean it from his somewhat scattered discussions in 1935, 
1941, and 1968 (posthumous)—although, as we shall see later, he had insights into representation that deserved 
more play in his publications. He had planned to write a study of the Apadana reliefs, in which he would press 
analysis of the identifications and rationales for ordering of the delegations (Dusinberre 2005: 148—49). Schmidt 
(1953, 1970) and others writing later, in the aftermath of the U.S. excavations, continued the approach. Roaf 
1974 (with bibliography to that date) provides a useful overview with reference to the new evidence offered by 
the Statue of Darius from Susa. Jacobs 1982 and Hachmann 1995 offer more recent alternative perspectives on 
some of the identifications and attendant issues. 


21. See esp. Root 1979: 227—84. 
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Fig. 2a. View of delegate groups: Apadana, East Stair, Wing B (photo by the author). 
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Fig. 2b. Drawing of first section of delegate groups, including Medes and Elamites: Apadana, East Stair, 
Wing B (adapted from Walser 1966: folding plate 2). 


the Persian imperial sphere are similarly charged and invoke, along with other reference points, 
an iconography of marriage. 

The important point here is that the Apadana fabricates a moment of supreme liminality 
that is legible with variant subtexts drawn from (and meant to speak to) peoples from different 
cultures with a sustained, multi-referential message. The moment describes the imminent, in- 


22. Root 2008. 
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Fig. 3. View of files of Persian nobles: Apadana, East Stair, Wing A (photo by the author). 


exorable move of the petitioners from one state of being to another. It is a moment of “volun- 
tary” submission in which all depends upon the assessment of the petitioners by the higher 
authority. The petitioners dress in certain ways and bring certain resources to the table as their 
part in the metaphorical representation of imperial society. The promise of positive outcome 
rests in the degree to which the king will judge the petitioners and their gifts worthy of incor- 
poration into the project of the new way of being. If all goes according to plan, the exchange 
will be parithetic. The value of voluntary cooperation will be realized through the king’s gen- 
erous compensation for goods and services in the form of symbolic kinship with the ruler and 
his dynastic mission. 

On the Apadana, each petitioning group is a notional construction of a people imbued with 
a set of innuendoes about imperial reach, historical legitimacy, cultural memory, and ordained 
future. The Elamites on the Apadana provide a remarkable case study in the problematics of the 
entire system. The full richness of their imagined nature here can best be appreciated in dialogue 
with the imagined nature of the Medes. Although the Medes must be deferred for the most part 
to another paper, I include brief remarks here to address the basics (Root forthcoming). 


3.2. The Medes on the Apadana Wing B 


The Medes (Group I) are constructed as exemplifying and setting a template for all the non- 
Persian Iranian (Aryan) peoples of the empire (fig. 4). Their presentation in this way reflects a 
particular politics of identity. The visual strategy fits nicely with discourse on the titular rhetoric 
of Darius emphasizing his Persian-ness and his Iranian-ness.?? The Medes wear the Iranian 


23. See Vogelsang 1998: 221—22 on Darius’s placating efforts with regard to Iranian groups; Herrenschmidt 
1976: 59, and Waters 2004: 98 on titulary. 
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Fig. 4. Drawing of Median delegation: Apadana, East Stair, Wing B (adapted from Koch 1999: 50). 


riding habit shared by numerous other delegations of Iranian peoples on the Apadana and dis- 
played on many Persian Iranians as well in Achaemenid art. The gifts they bring assert the same 
politics of a culturally conjoined Iranism. 

On the east facade of the Apadana (carved after the north facade), the delegation omits the 
horse that is brought along with the man-made objects in the original version.?* The gifts of 
the Medes on both façades —but especially in the second version—emphasize the importance 
of the man-made world of technical production as an attribute of Median (pan-Iranian) iden- 
tity. The abandonment of the horse for the design of the east facade gives way for an elabora- 
tion of this latter concept. The change in model may also have been motivated by a desire 
further to enhance a strong contrast with the Elamite delegation that immediately follows the 
Median group. This contrast establishes a mythologizing discourse on the nature of Persian re- 
lationship with two peoples pivotal to the resolution of Persian encounter, acculturation, and 
self-definition on and along the north-south axis of the Zagros Mountains—the spine of their 


world empire. 


3.3. Elam on the Apadana Wing B 


The Elamite delegation has the same cast of characters on the much-damaged north façade 
as on the east facade.?? The group is particularly intriguing as a case study because it is differen- 
tiated in so many ways from any other group in the gift-bearing procession. This is in direct 
contrast to the Median delegation, where emphasis is on their aspect as paradigmatic leaders of 


a large number of similar-looking and performing Iranian peoples coming to the king. 


3.3.1. The Garment 

The Elamites wear a pleated and wide-sleeved robe here (and on other Achaemenid reliefs 
depicting subject peoples) (fig. 5). This is the same garment worn by the king, the crown 
prince, the so-called royal hero, and many rank-and-file elite Persians in Achaemenid monu- 
mental sculpture. While elite Persians other than the king and crown prince are also depicted 
wearing the Iranian (often misleadingly called “Median”) riding costume in Achaemenid art, 
official representations produced by the central court do not show the ruler in this gear.?6 


24. Schmidt 1953: pl. 27. 

25. Schmidt 1953: pl. 28. 

26. This fact must be distinguished from any statement about actual life practice. (The king surely did on 
occasion wear the tripartite leggings, tunic, and sleeved coat for riding, hunting, and active battle.) It must also 
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Fig. 5. Drawing of Elamite delegation: Apadana, East Stair, Wing B (adapted from Koch 1999: 50). 


Most importantly, the Elamites are the only non-Persians at Persepolis shown in the court 
robe. Both the intentionality of this notion of fusion and the systematic application of the sar- 
torial code are clear at Persepolis. This is true even though other aspects of the Elamite costume 
do differentiate them from the Persians: the flat headband they wear tied at the back (much like 
the headband of non-royal Elamite soldiers on the reliefs of Ashurbanipal) and also their 
shoes.?’ These sartorial codes in art may also have been deployed in actual ceremonials devel- 
oped for the Achaemenid court. We do not possess internal correspondence documenting the 
development of specific Achaemenid protocols for specific imperial display events. Frequent 
comments in the Classical sources do, nonetheless, give the impression of distinctive diversities 
of costume for army corps from different regions as well as a sense of distinctive accoutrements 
of parade gear used by specific groups. 

The record of the grand procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus suggests elaborate strategies of 
symbolic attire for a royal expression of notions of regional framings of identity.?? The context 
here is an early Hellenistic Egypt still reverberating with the impact of imperial performance 
by the preceding conquerors of Egypt—the Persians. A useful analogy from Iran under the 
Qajar kings of the 19th century C.E. suggests how such things can work in court practice. 
Here, strategic changes in dress and imperial regalia were developed in order to forge and re- 
inforce a new princely cast with sympathies to the ruling house. The changes effected in actual 


court protocol were reflected also in representations of the court.?? 


be distinguished from reference to depictions of Achaemenid kings and satraps on monuments produced in re- 
gional courtly contexts such as (most famously) the presumed 4th century B.C. prototype for the Roman-period 
Alexander mosaic (Cohen 1996), as well as many other extant examples from coins to monumental sculptures. 
In these arenas of patronage and production, the Achaemenid king is occasionally shown in the Iranian riding 
costume. 

27. 'The flat Elamite headband tied at the back is eminently distinguishable from the tall feathered headdress 
worn by Persians dressed in the robe on Persepolis reliefs (excluding the king and crown prince, who wear a 
dentate crown, and the “royal hero,” who wears a low, flat headdress without crenelations). Differentiations in 
footwear are evident, but their mode of analysis has caused endless tautologies leading to manifest and justifiable 
scholarly exasperation (as reflected in, e.g., Muscarella 1992: 227—28). 

28. Rice 1983. 

29. Diba 1998: 35 and n. 32. It is perhaps not coincidental that the Qajars were avid purveyors of archaizing 
reminiscences of the Persepolis sculptures as well as interested antiquarians invested in the emerging learned dis- 
course on the site and its pre-archaeological exploration. See, e.g., Mousavi 2002 on Qajar involvement in the 
study of Persepolis. 
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Fig. 6. Drawing of the decorated 
chalcedony pebble of Princess Bar- 
Uli. London, British Museum, ANE 
113886 (adapted from Sollberger 
1965). 


The court robe worn by Persians and Elamites in Achaemenid art is thought by many to re- 
flect the Elamite pedigree of some actual costume that the pre-empire Persians adopted 
through a process of acculturation.?? This may be the case, although the evidence and reason- 
ing harnessed to the argument in the locus classicus are flawed.?! Most problematic is the lack of 
well-defined criteria of significant similarity tied to securely genuine comparanda that demon- 
strably predate the first renderings of the costume in Achaemenid art. 

The wide, flowing sleeves are the most definitive feature of the robe, but they are not gen- 
erally given much attention. There is, however, one securely pre-Achaemenid Elamite repre- 
sentation that displays a robe with wide, flowing sleeves as well as a belt that gathers the skirt 
to form a central pleat shown turned to the side (creating a scalloped hemline facing the 
viewer). This robe is rendered on the inscribed chalcedony pebble carved to depict the Elamite 
princess Bar-Uli receiving the gift of an exotic stone from her enthroned father, the Middle 
Elamite king, Šilhak-Inšušinak (ca. 1150-1120 B.c.).*? It is the princess, not the king, who 


30. One exception is Potts (1999: 341—42), who does not believe that the notion that the Persians would 
have adopted/adapted an Elamite garment is viable. He would like to see the wearing of the robe by the Elam- 
ites in Achaemenid art as an indication that in actuality the Elamites had adopted what was already a Persian gar- 
ment. Another exception is Jacobs (1982: 79), who does not believe that the representations of Elamites on the 
Apadana and elsewhere really depict Elamites per se; he considers them, rather, to be renderings of Persians who 
lived in the Achaemenid administrative satrapy of Elam (Old Persian Huja, centered in Khuzistan at Susa), thus 
explaining the shared robe. Jacobs’s reasoning is that the labeled “Elamites” in Persepolis (e.g., on the tomb 
facade of Darius I) wear completely different garments (the court robe we are discussing) than figures of Elam- 
ites in Neo-Assyrian art and therefore cannot possibly be real Elamites. The argument is problematic. See below 
in this section for some commentary on the issue of variant Elamite costuming in Neo-Elamite and Neo- 
Assyrian art and on the dangers of narrow and predetermined readings of the sartorial codes in these represen- 
tations. In any case, the Elamites in Persepolitan art do share the flat fillet headband tied at the back with rank- 
and-file Elamites rendered in Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs. 

31. Calmeyer 1988: 34—46. The evidence ranges too widely and uncritically, using excavated, unexcavated 
but plausibly provenanced, and totally unprovenanced material as if of equal scientific value. This is a particular 
problem when attempting to establish chronological priority in a chain of evidence that strives to develop a set 
of prototypes that influenced a later phenomenon. Additionally, the argumentation elides representation and 
actuality. 

32. Sollberger 1965; Stolper 1992: 258, fig. 56. Unfortunately, the pebble (British Museum ANE 113886) 
has neither archaeological context nor solid provenance. Acquired by purchase in 1919, there has, nonetheless, 
been no doubt cast on its authenticity or on the dating based upon the inscription that includes the king's name. 
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Fig. 7. Drawing of King Teumman wounded, in flight during the battle of Til-Tuba: North Palace, 
Nineveh. London, British Museum, ANE 124801 (by Yasamin Keshtkar from Reade 1999: fig. 92). 


wears the robe that bears marked similarity to the Achaemenid garment (fig. 6). There may be 
some history here related to gender symbiosis through cross-dressing. Related, if not fully anal- 
ogous, phenomena are certainly known in Mesopotamian culture as well as in comparative 
contexts. The pharaoh Amenhotep III (like Akhenaton after him) in certain representational 
functions acquires feminizing bodily attributes as a means of absorbing unto his own essence the 
fecundity of the female.?* A garment once worn by Elamite princesses (perhaps at a key mo- 
ment in their social lives, such as at the arrival of puberty or on the occasion of betrothal or 
marriage) might, through some related process, acquire special associations that lead ultimately 
to its becoming the ceremonial garb of the Persian court. 

A distracting element in discourse on Elamite prototypes for the Achaemenid robe is the 
fact that the garment we think of as the quintessential Elamite royal robe in the days of imme- 
diately pre-empire Persian acculturation in southwestern Iran is something very different from 
the Achaemenid garment. It is the sumptuously fringed and rosette-bordered raiment worn 
by King Teumman (d. 653 B.c.) on Ashurbanipal’s palace reliefs at Nineveh (fig. 7). Unlike 
the robe of the Middle Elamite princess, this has no formal connection to what Persians and 


33. Marcus (1994) discusses some aspects of this concept, with bibliography. 
34. Bryan 1992: 204-7. 
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Fig. 8. View of the gatehouse i 


genius at Pasargadae (adapted from 


Stronach 1978: 48, fig. 25). 


Elamites wear in Achaemenid art. We can be sure it lived on as a meaning-laden sartorial device 
in cultural memory at least through the reign of Cyrus II (ca. 559-529 B.c.), since it appears 
on the winged “genius” figure in the Gatehouse (Palace R) at Pasargadae (fig. 8).?? And it 
would strain credulity to suppose that its originally intended referential meaning at Pasaragadae 
ceased to be understood by the time of Darius (even if the force of that meaning had changed 
along with the politics of a new day). Why, if Darius wished to link Elam and Persia through 
sartorial reference, would he not have perpetuated (or revived) the use of this garment worn 
by Elamite kings such as Teumman? There are surely specific reasons why reference to the 
fringed and rosette-bordered robe was actively avoided by Darius. The key to this possibility 
must lie in Darius's construction of his relationship with Cyrus and/or in the functional associ- 


ations of the costume. 


35. On the Pasargadae Gatehouse figure, see Stronach 1978: 47—55, pls. 43—45; Root 1979: 46—49 and 
300—308 (both with bibliography and with interpretive discussions that invite new commentary now). Barnett 
1960 and Reade 1999 for various representations of Teumman in his robe in the war reliefs of Ashurbanipal. 
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The fringed Elamite royal robe may have been associated by Cyrus II (in the designing of 
the Pasargadae sculpture) specifically with Elamite kingship in the service of Elamite cults.** A 
very similar garment is worn by the local Elamite ruler, Hanni, on a rock relief at Kul-i Farah 
along the western sector of the fertile Izeh in the Zagros near the meeting of Khuzistan with 
Fars further east. Hanni is a vassal of the Susian Elamite Sutruk-Nahhunte II (716—699 s.c.). 
His inscribed sculpture in this open-air sanctuary (which is replete with carvings) depicts the 
king at vastly exaggerated scale enacting an elaborate rite.*” A likewise fringed and rosette- 
bordered garment seems to be worn by an otherwise unattested Elamite king, Adda-Hamiti- 
Inšušinak, on an inscribed stele of about 650 B.C. found in Susa. Here the representation is not 
as explicitly ritual in nature as it is at Kul-i Farah; and the text, while naming deities, is not 
what we might normally consider in the genre of a liturgical document that would parallel in 
any sense the vision of ritual enactment offered by Hanni’s relief.?? That said, the monument 
does seem to be a statement of renewal and royal investiture taking place at Susa in a period of 
turmoil on the heels of the death of Teumman and related catastrophes around the wars with 
Assyria. So perhaps in this important sense the scene should indeed be classified as a ritual. 

But if this fringed and rosette-bordered garment is restricted in some way to specialized rit- 
ual performance in Elam, then we are faced with a different problem: Why are Teumman and 
other male Elamite royalty shown wearing it on the war reliefs of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh? 
More will be said soon about Teumman and the captive kings of Elam as they appear in Assyrian 
art. For now, in the context of understanding the meaning of the robe worn by the Elamites 
and Persians in Persepolis, one preliminary idea must be offered. Perhaps in the art of Ashur- 
banipal, male Elamite royals are represented wearing (for their humiliation on the battlefield 
and in captivity) what really was a ritual robe. Such a deliberate discordant choice would func- 
tion as one of the many elements in Ashurbanipal's program that relentlessly strips away the dig- 
nity of the Elamite royal house: Teumman falling headfirst out of his chariot while wearing the 
ritual vestments of kingship; Teumman, wounded and stumbling in ignominious flight from the 
field of battle; captive royal males of Elam forced (as we shall see) to serve dinner to the Assyrian 
king wearing the same sacral robes, and so on. Following this line, the verbal jabs of Ashurbani- 
pal in his annals against the secrecy of the cults of Elam here achieve oblique visualization 
through off-key exposure of the ritual robe in shaming contexts of disempowerment, femini- 
zation, and (in the case of Teumman) death and dismemberment. 

This idea serves as a warning about the workings of representation and the dangers of read- 
ing literally without attunement to the possibilities of embedded irony meant to layer and even 
perhaps to subvert the literal. It also reinforces the oddity of the situation in Persepolis, where 
the apparently quintessential and well-documented elite garment of the late Neo-Elamite 
court is decidedly not the one perpetuated or revived to be worn by the Elamites of Darius’s 
vision and to be shared with Persia as a connotation of social fusion. This is the case in theory 
either despite or because of the fact that it has earlier been drawn upon in the art of Cyrus at 
Pasargadae with differing symbolical purposes in mind. As the situation now looks, Darius 
seems most likely to have been motivated by a compelling cocktail of religious concerns and 


36. Or even (as Henkelman 2003: 192—93 suggests) with the idea of Elamite kingship exalted to a quasi- 
divine status. 

37. Vanden Berghe 1963: pls. X-XI; Amiet 1966: 558 (fig. 425); Carter 1984: 170-71. 

38. Muscarella 1992: 198—99; Stolper 1992: 199. 
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political-dynastic agendas to distance himself from this robe in favor of an Elamite royal garb 
with freshly evocative associations that displace focus on the Elamite king and his sacerdotal 
position.?? 

Various Elamite kings had themselves depicted in varying garments across time—and per- 
haps even contemporaneously for different functions. It is also clear that these various garments 
were, at least on the rock-carved monuments of Khuzistan and Fars, permanently accessible for 
contemplation and pious appropriation. ^? Nevertheless, no known Elamite garment of a king 
(of any time period or geographical context) is as close to the Persian court robe as what we see 
on the daughter of Šilhak-Inšušinak toward the end of the 2nd millennium s.c.*! The chron- 
ological gap is not particularly problematic, given the generally lacunose nature of the record. 
But the gender crisscrossing is a puzzle that needs more investigation. 

The problems posed by the robe point up a general difficulty in the study of Elam and its 
reciprocities of impact on/from the cultures in its orbit. Elam was in many phases of its exis- 
tence a fluctuating and decentralized political entity.* Furthermore, after the predations of 
Ashurbanipal, Khuzistan and Fars hosted multiple local rulers who to some degree may have 
actively attempted to distinguish themselves through variations of garment and other physical 
manifestations of identity (as well as through inscriptions added to more ancient representations 
of kingship). In this situation, which is still so poorly understood, we should not be surprised 
at the frustrating ambiguities we encounter when attempting to look analytically at what the 
robes may tell us. 

It is also salutary to remember (again) that we are considering representation here. Leaving 
aside the possibilities of stratified symbolic innuendo, we still confront the confounding aspect 
of art. In purely descriptive terms, the court robe of Achaemenid art looks precisely the way it 
looks as a direct result of strategic formal interventions that have generated a strictly canonized 


iconic visualization of a costume. 43 


39. Pace Roaf (1974: 105), who does not feel that the robe depicted in the Pasargadae Gatehouse and the 
Persian court robe we see at Persepolis can both reflect Elamite traditions. 

40. Hanni, for instance, is also associated with a relief bearing his inscription at Shikaft-i Salman on the east 
side of the Izeh plain (Vanden Berghe 1963: pl. XXIV; Amiet 1966: 552—53, fig. 421). Here he wears a peaked 
headdress plus a garment with a short, flaring skirt absent any fringed rosette border. This scene shows a ruler 
figure with his wife and son standing attentively—in the spiritual company of a deity who is not depicted; but 
the family are not engaged in an explicit ritual activity and there are no cult accoutrements in sight. It may well 
be that this relief was carved in the late Middle Elamite period and has been appropriated by Hanni through the 
added inscription. Its similarity to a 12th-century molded-brick relief façade at Susa, depicting a royal couple 
standing attentively in the same general manner, has encouraged this suggestion (Carter 1984: 170, with refer- 
ences to various discussions of the issue; Amiet 1992: 11 and fig. 13, who is among those who date the Shikaft-i 
Salman rock relief contemporary with the Susa brick relief). I am not personally compelled by the perceived 
formal similarities enough to declare as secondary the late Elamite inscription in this particular case. But this 
concern does not alter the course of the current discussion. 

41. The apparently pleated garment worn by a local ruler figure on another of the much-eroded late Elam- 
ite reliefs at Kul-i Farah may (as Amiet suggests) offer a prototype for the pleated aspect of the robe we see in 
Persepolis: Vanden Berghe 1963: pl. XIV; Amiet 1966: 554 (fig. 422); Amiet 1980: 249. I do not see the simi- 
larity from photographs, and I have not had the opportunity to examine the relief in situ. 

42. In a very thoughtful recent piece, Miroschedji 2003 emphasizes the instabilities inherent in the notion 
of being Elam across history. Among others whose work has laid out critical historical discourse on this issue are 
Vallat 1980; Brinkman 1984, Carter and Stolper 1984, Frame 1992, and Stolper 1992. 

43. See Garrison (1988: 363—68, and elsewhere, and 1991: 16—17) on evidence from the seals on the Per- 
sepolis Fortification tablets for experimentation leading to a canonical formula for rendering the court robe. 
Seals discussed there are catalogued with additional discussion in Garrison and Root 2001. The fact that we can 
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Other than the costume of the Elamite princess Bar- 
Uli, the only good prototype for the robe, in my view, 
is a festal tunic well-documented in New Kingdom 
Egypt (fig. 9).** It is remarkably similar in basic structure 
to the Achaemenid robe if the neck hole is changed 
from a circular to a triangular cut, the dimensions of the 
fabric are expanded to allow more generously for the 
sleeves, and the Achaemenid knotted belt is substituted 
for the broad sash. This comparandum opens up another 
realm of possibilities that has not previously been ex- 
plored as far as I am aware. An intriguing complexity is 
the factor of Egyptian- Western Asiatic courtly diplo- 
macy in the 2nd millennium B.C. that might have fos- 


tered an actual causal relationship between the Egyptian 


festal garment and the robe of the Elamite princess. 
Whatever the full story is, the Achaemenid pleated, 


wide-sleeved robe comes to signify on one level the 
courtly/ceremonial ritual aspect of Persian nobility äs- uud Postulated draping ota festival 
distinct from its military/equestrian aspect. Through 


robe, Egyptian New Kingdom (adapted 
the sharing of this garment exclusively between the from Salmon 1982: fig. 48). 

Persians and the Elamites in Achaemenid art, the latter 

are depicted as symbolically fused with the Persian family and especially with the social func- 
tions and prerogatives of the royal Persian house. This is true no matter what the previous ped- 


igree of that garment was—in art or in actuality. 


3.3.2. The Gift of Bows 
The Elamites are the only subject people to carry a bow of any type as a gift to the king. 
Different peoples of the empire used different and very distinctive types of bows in the service 


of the king’s armed forces. * 


Yet none of these other peoples is shown on the Apadana proudly 
bearing such native bows, even though numerous other types of weapons are depicted among 
the subject groups. ^ 

Bowmanship was considered an essential manly skill of Persian kings and a signifier of royal 


power as the imperial coinage device of the Achaemenids.* Thus, the one group of people 


see these experimentations on seals deployed on specific dated tablets in the reign of Darius gives us a series of 
termini ante quem for the timing of the workshop trials. 

44. Salmon 1982: 181-82, no. 206 for an actual example of such a garment found in a New Kingdom 
tomb. 

45. Root 1979: passim and esp. 279—82; independently, see the note by Shahbazi 1979. 

46. Moorey 1980: 51—52, 66 for a good discussion of Herodotus on the bows of the empire and the varying 
degrees of detail and generality that characterize his narrative. 

47. Members of the Sogdian(?) delegation (XVII) each have a bow case suspended from a belt at the waist, 
it is true (Schmidt 1953: pl. 43). But these figures are the same ones who are also clearly depicted wearing the 
Iranian short sword (Gr. akinakes) strapped to the right leg. They are, thus, unusual on the Apadana by reason 
of being shown as a fully armed gift-bearing delegation (an interesting issue in its own right); but they do not 
dilute the uniqueness of the Elamites as bringers of the bow as a praise-offering. 

48. On symbolic force of the bow image in the art of Darius and his successors, see Root 1979: 117—18, 
164—166, 168—69, 215; Root 1989; Stronach 1989; Nimchuk 2002. 
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Fig. 10. Detail of royal bow 
carried by the bowbearer of 
Darius on the Bisitun Relief 
(Courtesy of the Cameron 
Archive, Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, University of 
Michigan). 


selected to be shown bringing the bow to the Persian king seems very special indeed. This spe- 
cialness is enhanced by the fact that the Elamites bring a bow with terminals for fastening the 
two ends of the bowstring in the form of recurved duck-heads. This same type is carried by 
the Achaemenid king and his bowbearer in official representations. When the king and his 
official bowbearer hold this bow in extant monumental representations, the context is distinctly 
reverential. The royal tomb facades of Darius and his successors are manifestly scenes of wor- 
ship; and even the Bisitun relief is at least as much a statement of allegiance to Ahuramazda as 
it is a statement of victory (fig. 10).50 

This weapon is often discussed as a particularly Elamite form.?! Duck-head terminal bows 
are used by Elamites in representations of the late Neo-Assyrian period; but they are also used 


49. Walser 1966: 73 stresses this point. 
50. Root 1979: 162—226. 
51. E.g., Calmeyer 1988: 33—34; Potts 1999: 342—45. 
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Fig. 11. Drawing of Ashurbanipal testing an Elamite bow: North Palace, Nineveh. London, British 
Museum, ANE 124877 (by Yasamin Keshtkar from Chapman 2004: fig. 7). 


by Assyrians.52 Assyrian representations of Assyrians using this particular bow form may be 
meant to portray Assyrian appropriation of an Elamite weapon as a statement of power and 
conquest. Likewise, the literal take-over of seized weaponry (along with seized warriors) was 
conventional in warfare. Thus, in palace art the motif could reference a slice of real life. The 
representational flaunting of enemy weapons now aimed against that enemy in battle narratives 
turns back onto the symbolic range of meaning. We can safely say we are dealing with both 
interpretations here. A fragmentary scene from the North Palace at Nineveh depicts Ashur- 
banipal testing a duck-head bow, while a pile of similar confiscated bows lies at his feet and the 
surrendering Elamite bowmen are prostrate before him. Even more bows are proffered at the 
break in the orthostat (fig. 11).°° Significantly for us later, the bows displayed as trophies of vic- 
tory in the banquet scene of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh are also of the duck-head type. 

The metaphor of Ishtar as bow-breaker of Assyria’s enemies is used in the rhetoric sur- 
rounding campaigns against numerous foe.?* Yet, Elam in the imagination of the Assyrian 
kings of the 7th century is continually linked to the bow with a particular insistence that rever- 
berates in visual imagery as well as in text.?? When the Elamite officer, Ituni, is depicted using 
his dagger (see below) ritually to kill his duck-head bow before he himself is beheaded in the 


52. Bonnet 1926; Madhloom 1970. 

53. ANE 124877: handily illustrated in Chapman 2004: fig. 7. 

54. Esp. Chapman 2004: 50—57. 

55. Emphasized in Waters 2000: 95—96; see also Waters, this volume. Ashurbanipal assigned the defeated 
Elamite warriors to the bow (i.e., to be archers: e.g., Rassam Prism, Luckenbill 1989, II: 313). 
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Fig. 12. Drawing of Ituni "killing" his bow: North Palace, Nineveh. London, British Museum, ANE 
124941 (by Yasamin Keshtkar from Barnett 1960: pl. 128). 


field of battle, we witness a remarkable tableau at Nineveh that provides spatial privilege of pa- 
thos to Elamite weddedness to the bow as an extension of the male persona and its potentials— 
which must if possible be "killed" rather than allowed to fall into the wrong hands (fig. 12). 

The duck-headed bow as emblem of masculine potential may make direct allusion to the 
idea of fertility and prolific maleness. The defining formal element of this bow (the recurved 
duck-heads) has ties to a New Kingdom Egyptian imagery of fecundity found on cosmetic im- 
plements, in which the female duck turns her head back toward a duckling behind her.? It is 
possible, given the complex cultural exchanges between Egypt and Greater Mesopotamia in 
the 2nd millennium B.c. once again, that this connection indicates shared symbolic connota- 
tions of the motif. Here, the fashioning of the bow (a masculine implement and icon), with 
female-charged imagery of fecundity reminds us of the situation with the robe. In both in- 
stances, we are faced with hints of Egyptian-Elamite links that fuse temporally around evidence 
stretching back to the New Kingdom/Middle Elamite eras and that fuse symbolically around 
gender symbiosis. 


3.3.3. The Gift of Daggers 

The Elamites also bring two daggers. They are, again, the only group to bring this weapon. 
It is short, with a lunate pommel that blossoms out from the stem of the grip. When we see it 
unsheathed in Achaemenid art, it has a double-edged blade. It comes with a very distinctive 


56. Hermann 1932. 
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scabbard that echoes the simple contours of the 
blade but then becomes broad and assymetrical, 
deeply scalloped along the lower edge. The 
scalloped edge holds the scabbard in place when 
tucked into the belt of a court robe (fig. 13). 

This is the weapon worn by the king and 
crown prince. It is also worn by those fellow 
Persians portrayed in the court robe rather than 
in the riding costume who appear as ushers on 
Wing B of the Apadana. It is worn by the Per- 
sian honor guard and the robe-wearing Persian 
nobles on Wing A; and it is worn by the robed 
chariot attendant on the top register of Wing A 
(where impaired visibility makes it impossible 
to know if the two charioteers on the same 
section of the relief also have the dagger thrust 
into their belts). It is the weapon (unsheathed) 
wielded by the so-called royal hero in Persepolis 
doorjambs. And it is the dagger type brandished 
by the kneeling royal figure on the Type IV 
Achaemenid archer coins. The dagger’s exclu- 
sive use by Elamites and Persians in Achaemenid 
representations is especially clear on the labeled 
tomb sculpture of Darius, where we see the 
Persian and the Elamite (with the Mede be- 
tween them) (fig. 14).57 

Like the bow and the robe, this dagger may 
be meant to invoke a specifically Elamite proto- 
type; and it is sometimes called the “Elamite 
dagger” in the scholarly literature.”* But as with 
the robe and the bow, there are ambiguities. 
Pre-Achaemenid representations of girdle dag- 
gers are not always legible enough (especially at 
the hilt, where they are often obscured by gar- 
ment or hand) to be diagnostic of the kind of 
typological variations that would be important 
in a characterization of an actual archaeological 
artifact. As a generic weapon type in most basic 
terms, daggers worn thrust through the belt are 


Fig. 13. A “Persian” girdle dagger in its 


scabbard, worn by a Persian noble: Apadana, 
North Stair, Wing A (photo by the author). 


57. Schmidt 1970: pl. 25 (the figures numbered 1 and 3). 

58. In this discourse, focus is on the dagger, not the scabbard. Hinz 1969: 79 gives a summary of opinions 
to that date on the origins of this dagger type. Calmeyer 1988: 32 stresses the link with representations of Elam- 
ites wearing such a weapon. Walser 1966: 73, by contrast, refers to the daggers brought by the Elamites as “per- 


sische Kurtzschwerter.” 
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Fig. 14. Drawing of 
personifications of subjects 
lands: tomb facade of Darius I, 
Naqsh-i Rustam (adapted 
from Walser 1966, folding 
plate 1). 


widespread in the 1st millennium B.c., based on sculptural depictions and also on references in 
texts.?? [n the formal typology of actual artifacts, the dagger we are concerned with here is part 
of a family of short, double-bladed weapons in circulation in western Iran and points west in 
the 2nd and 1st millennia p.c. 9? 

There is also another possibility that moves away from a rigid notion of object-ethnicity re- 
lationship as the driving factor of choice in the Apadana representation. The depiction of this 


59. "Iron girdle-daggers" are mentioned in the annals Ashurbanipal, for instance, in a passage in which 
Nabu-bél-Sumate and his shield-bearer kill each other with their "iron girdle-daggers” rather than await the 
wrath of Ashurbanipal for their bad faith in collaborating with the Elamites against Assyrian interests (Luckenbill 
1989, II: 312; Rassam Prism). And in another passage, this time about the first campaign against Egypt, the same 
general type of weapon is cited (Luckenbill 1989, II: 295; Rassam Prism). 

60. Moorey 1980: 53—54 and no. 148. (He calls the pommel shape “crescentic” rather than lunate, describ- 
ing the same form.) It is crucial to note that confused terminology persists in the scholarly literature. By con- 
vention that relates to the context of the word's use in classical testimonia, it is generally understood that we use 
akinakes specifically for the short sword strapped to the leg (as above under the Medes). But influential publica- 
tions—even very recent ones—occasionally refer to the dagger with lunate pommel that we are discussing here 
as the akinakes (e.g., Curtis and Razmjou 2005: 69 no. 22). Conversely, the akinakes is occasionally referred to 
as the "girdle dagger" mentioned in Neo-Assyrian texts (Porada 1965: 164 and pl. 47). It is the dagger with lu- 
nate pommel (worn tucked into the belt) that corresponds to the “girdle-dagger” of Assyrian texts. 
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weapon in the set of exclusivities and symbolic valences we see in Achaemenid art may be 
meant to imply an Elamite presentation and sharing of a specialized function of this particular 
weapon. It has been suggested, on the basis of numerous representations in which a similar dag- 
ger is wielded, that it was used prominently in 1st millennium B.c. Mesopotamian contexts for 
displays with cultic and apotropaic resonance.°! 

Support for this idea comes from the distinctive scabbard for this dagger as rendered in 
Achaemenid art. Its pedigree remains elusive. No closely similar rendering of this scabbard form 
is known to me from another arena. And there is no actual preserved scabbard of this idiosyn- 
cratic form known to me, either excavated or unexcavated. That said, a fragmentary Neo- 
Elamite relief shows a long scabbard for a sword worn at the belt of a demon figure.* It may 
have an asymmetrical upper part resting above the belt. If indeed this feature is intentional in 
this unfortunately schematic image, then it suggests a prototype for the scabbard in the realm 
of Elamite representations of cult apparatus. And from this we might postulate that the girdle 
dagger + scabbard associated with Persians and Elamites in Achaemenid art indeed makes ref- 
erence to such a pedigree. 

Some in fact think that the Persians and the Elamites being the exclusive wearers of the dag- 
ger in Achaemenid art is a demonstration that the pedigree of the dagger must be Elamite— 
that the dagger must represent something distinctively Elamite.** Henkelman offers a helpful 
modulation of this tendency, noting that this exclusive sharing-through-representation of the 
dagger in the representational codes of Achaemenid art does not have to mean that the dagger 
type itself goes back to a specific Elamite prototype in actuality in order for the sharing to have 


some great importance. 9? 


Larger and more layered ideas are at stake in this program. 

Related to the possibility of apotropaic ritual function is the factor of royal resonance that 
seems to have charged the girdle-dagger in Greater Mesopotamia in the 2nd and 1st millennia 
B.C. An actual iron dagger with lunate pommel, looking in overall shape quite like those ren- 
dered in Achaemenid art, surfaced on the antiquities market in 1962.66 It bears an Old Persian 
cuneiform inscription on two sides of the blade just below the base of the hilt. The text is ren- 
dered in the initial publication as “Dareios, der den Lowen verehrt.”*” The inscription is, how- 
ever, problematic.* If the object (and its inscription) were assuredly genuine, it would be a 
marvelous addition to our speculations on the symbolic charge of the weapon when we see it 
brought by the Elamites to the Persian king. In particular, the reference to the worship of the 
lion and the concomitant hint of being an object associated specifically with Persian kingship 


61. Bittner (1987: 134) makes a passing allusion to this idea but without offering evidence. It is also men- 
tioned by Potts (1999: 343, 345). See Green (1986: pls. 22—23) for magical (protective) lion-human creatures 
depicted in doorways of the North Palace of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh wielding double-bladed daggers with 
possibly lunate pommels. 

62. And I must take comfort from Bittner's admission (1987: 134) to complete bafflement by the scabbard. 

63. Amiet 1966: 531, fig. 407. 

64. Viz., Calmeyer 1988: 33, who puts a very literalistic spin on this issue. He sees the bow and dagger as 
specifically Elamite weapons; and sees their presentation to the Persian king as simply part of the norm of re- 
gional groups bringing weaponry emblematic of their region ("sie bringt, wie andere, dem Grosskónig ihre 
charakteristischen Waffen: hier Bógen unde Dolche"). 

65. Henkelman 2003: 191. 

66. Deutsche Klingenmuseum Solingen acc. No. 62.51, purchased from Mr. S. Motamed, a Persian dealer 
in Frankfurt. 

67. Borger and Uhlemann 1963; Bittner 1987: 134 and pl. 12.1. 

68. E.g., Lecoq 1997: 129. 
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would tie in beautifully with what we come to next: the lions of the Elamite gift-bearing 
delegation. 

As things stand, the Klingenmuseum dagger may well be pre-Achaemenid (if it is indeed 
genuine). And the oddities of the inscription make us justifiably nervous about encouraging 
the idea that it was applied (perhaps to an heirloom dagger) in the time of Darius. 

Skepticism on this particular artifact duly noted, the royal practice of inscribing girdle- 
daggers for gifting is also attested from numerous other finds." More definitive, perhaps (and 
nicely reinforcing the validity of this unexcavated evidence), is the testimony of interdynastic 


royal gifting of inscribed girdle-daggers in the annals of Ashurbanipal: 


I (Assurbanipal) gave him an iron girdle-dagger, set in gold... — having written my name 
upon it.?! 


The daggers shown brought by the Elamites to the Persian king thus have a traditional associ- 
ation as gifts of kings to kings. This factor must be added to the possibility of specific ritual sig- 
nificance of some particular form of the weapon and its very distinctive (and still elusive) 
scabbard. Although the dagger inscribed with the name of Darius as a worshiper (and hence 
ritual slayer-by-dagger?) of lions must be kept to one side of the evidentiary ledger because of 
its floating status and the questions of authenticity surrounding the inscription, it remains 
intriguing. 
3.3.4. Summary: The Gifted Weapons 

Despite vagaries on the pedigrees of these weapons in actuality, one can make a case for the 
strong associations of both in the symbolic agencies of weaponry. The duck-head bow appears 
in the Assyrian imagination as a particularly constant and symbolic weapon of the Elamite foe. 
And its form suggests connections with notions of fertility that should be factored into any fur- 
ther contemplation. The dagger is rather generic in type, although there are indications that 
this form of bladed weapon had an important role as a royal gift in the Zagros region in the 2nd 
and 1st millennia B.c. The dagger and its still poorly-understood scabbard may also have con- 
nections with ritual practice in association with kingship in Elam and Assyria in the years lead- 
ing up to the formation of the Persian empire. The Elamite Ituni killing his duck-head bow 
with his lunate-pommeled girdle-dagger in the palatial art of Nineveh is emblematic of the sta- 
tus of these two weapon types in a social memory of Elamite travail reaching back to the 
blood-soaked years of the mid-7th century and informing a revisionist Achaemenid project. 

The bows and daggers brought by the Elamites become the weapons of the Persian king in 
Achaemenid art—whatever their pedigrees as actual implements. In combination with the 
conspicuous court robe shared by the Elamites and the Persians to the exclusion of all others in 
the monumental representations at Persepolis, the weapons reinforce the idea of a reinvented 
Elam meant to subsume its now-fragmented past into the identity of Persia and the Persian 
royal house. 


69. See the comment in Muscarella 2000: 72 no. 17. 

70. A variety of girdle-daggers recovered (without documentation) from Luristan bear inscriptions of Elam- 
ite and Babylonian kings: Vanden Berghe 1959: 91 and pl. 117. See also Dossin 1962. 

71. Luckenbill 1989, II: 295 (Rassam Cylinder, first campaign against Egypt). 
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Fig. 15. Elamite delegation: Apadana, East Stair, Wing B (adapted from Walser 1966: pl. 9). 


3.3.5. The Gift of the Lioness and Her Cubs 

The other gift the Elamites offer is the full-teated lioness and her two cubs. The Elamite 
representation is unique on the Apadana in including a female figure—albeit in this case a fe- 
male lion, not a human. Indeed, it is unique in this respect within the entire monumental pro- 
gram at Persepolis as we know it (fig. 15).7? It is also unique on the Apadana in depicting baby 
animals and in depicting any carried animals. ? 

In addition, it is unique on the Apadana in displaying real figural interaction. Finally, the 
dialogic nature of this interaction is unique on Wing B. In contrast to the lower two registers 
of Wing A, where Persian nobles chat together and interact physically in a variety of gestures 
and head-turnings, the individual figures within the cores of the gift-bearing units on Wing B 
are completely self-contained except in this one instance. "* 

The lion family thus breaks the code of this wing of the facade. The lion cubs squirm in the 
grasp of their handlers, mouths open in expressive vocalization. Their mother turns her head 
back and makes her own address vocally as well as bodily. Given the well-known proclivity of 
lionesses to protect their young, it seems predetermined that she is warning their handlers 
against harming them. The slender baton held by the Elamite who grasps her leash in his other 
hand would hardly be capable of subduing her if she decided to lash out. The motif echoes for- 
mulations in Assyrian art of soldiers prodding human captives. But as it is reinvented at Persep- 
olis, the balance of power seems tipped almost to the point of reversal. In this, it seems infused 


72. I have written about this lioness previously (Root 2003) in relation to ways in which referencing of fe- 
maleness in Persepolis may have been achieved outside the framework of iconic representations of human fe- 
males. Here, I inevitably reiterate in brief some core points. But the discussion moves in different directions and 
incorporates much new research and thinking. Likewise, there are commentaries in Root 2003 that are of 
course not repeated in the present article. 

73. Unless the enigmatic rounded objects brought by the Ionians (XII) are still-populated bee hives (Root 
2007). 

74. The only "speaking" engagement other than what we witness between the lioness and her cubs on 
Wing B is displayed by a small number of renderings that suggest this between the lead foreign delegate (who 
carries no gift) and the Persian usher taking him by the hand. Occasionally, the lead delegate touches the shoul- 
der of the Persian usher. And on the north facade, at least one Persian usher turns his head back toward the lead 
delegate, as if to speak to him: see the usher of Group I (the Medes), in situ (Schmidt 1953: pl. 27a). On the 
well-preserved second version, on the east facade, this nuance is not repeated. 
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Fig. 16. Drawing of Elamite 
captives from Hamanu: North 
Palace, Nineveh. London, 
British Museum, ANE 124937 
(by Yasamin Keshtkar from 
Reade 1999, fig. 97). 


with a delicate irony. The ironic tip to reversal of the power relationship is reinforced by the 
compositional similarity to a passage of relief at Nineveh depicting Ashurbanipal's capture of 
the Elamites of Hamanu. Here, an Assyrian soldier shakes a baton at a beleaguered Elamite cap- 
tive who turns his head back in meek response. In front of this captive, another Elamite carries 
a child on his shoulders (fig. 16).”* 

One of the hallmark features of Elamite culture over the longue durée is a propensity for rep- 


resenting animals acting as humans in both serious and parodic displays." 


This propensity ap- 
pears early and it reasserts itself late. It finds new life in seal imagery seen on the Elamite 
Persepolis Fortification tablets during the reign of Darius." The lioness on the Apadana shows 
the revival of this rich Elamite legacy also in monumental form at this same time. She exists in 
the realm of weighty (if also irony-charged) historical allegory: she suggests allusion to Elamites 
and their offspring being led into Assyrian captivity; and she simultaneously manifests the kind 
of composed ancient dignity we see on the lion guards on the back of the throne of a statue of 
the goddess Narundi in the Old Elamite period of the early 2nd millennium B.C. (fig. 17).”* 
Indeed, this aspect of the Elamite delegation may be the prime reverberative mechanism for 
any essence that Elamites themselves could identify with as distinctively part of their creative 
cultural legacy. 

The Persepolis lioness has command, poise, and regal bearing. The mass of her ripe, volup- 
tuously modeled body (combined with her pendulous teats) exudes a physical lushness that is 


truly arresting within the measured restraint of the visual decorum here. We must view her 


75. Reade 1999: fig. 101. 

76. Root 2002. 

77. E.g., PFS 1*: Garrison and Root 2001: Cat. No. 182, as well as many others both in Vol. I and in Gar- 
rison and Root forthcoming a; Root 2002: 180—83. I am not suggesting that motifs of animals acting as humans 
were exclusive to Elam, of course; but, as in Egypt, the imagery enjoyed a particularly sustained power and 
adaptability to new production. 

78. Harper, Tallon, and Aruz 1992: 90—91, no. 55. 
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Fig. 17. Drawing of lion guards on back of 
the throne of the statue of the goddess 
Narundi. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Sb 54 (by 
Yasamin Keshtkar from Harper, Tallon, and 
Aruz 1992: no. 55, view on p. 90) 


against a fuller backdrop of Neo-Assyrian representation in the reign of Ashurbanipal (668— 
627 B.C.) in order to appreciate the braided meanings she achieves on the Apadana. 


3.3.5.1. Lions as Allegorical Figures of Elam 

The lioness and her cubs in Persepolis are a strategic, even brilliant reinvention of 7th- 
century Neo-Assyrian ideology and mystique around Elam. The Elamites were vilified particu- 
larly by Ashurbanipal. In one text, he describes how, when he became king, the land had been 


overrun with lions. Here, as elsewhere for Ashurbanipal, lions are surrogates for Elamites: 


the forests have been thriving exceedingly, the reeds of the marshes have shot up so high there 


is no getting through them. The young of the lions grew up (lit., throve) therein, countless 


in numbers. . . .7° 


79. Luckenbill 1989, II: 363. Cassin (1981) discusses this text at some length in the context of an extended 
treatment of the complex and sometimes seemingly paradoxical symbiosis of lion and king/enemy and king. 
Here, as elsewhere, I use Luckenbill's easily accessible translations of the Assyrian annals. For the broad purposes 
of this paper, they suffice. 
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The famous lion hunts of the Nineveh North Palace perform metaphorically in relation to the 
extended narratives of the Elamite wars, with the lions playing the parts of Elamites.9? Extraor- 
dinary depictions of male and female lions in communicative death throes stand for the destruc- 
tion of the hated human kings of Elam and the elimination of any potential regeneration of 
their royal line through mating and procreation.?! 

Representations of Elamite female captives frequently incorporate captive males in their 
groupings. The rendering of the men and children of Hammanu is exemplary. Albenda stresses 
that this is a real anomaly in Assyrian iconography, where typically the women and children are 
segregated off from the male deportees.?? Assyrian reliefs usually demean defeated males by 
showing them (1) detached from the households that depend upon their protection and (2) dis- 
membered so that there is no hope of their returning to reassert their patriarchal responsibilities 
and prerogatives. This impossibility is a failure. It legitimates the Assyrian absorption of the 
fecund enemy females into Assyrian households as an act of conquest and also as an act of 
hyper-manliness within the norms of male obligation and expectation of return on protective 
services provided. 

The shift in iconography specifically for Elam is significant. It is meant, I suggest, to re- 
inforce the allegorical reciprocity between Elamite and leonine family behavior. (The male acts 
in some collaborative fashion within a sustained version of nuclear family life despite his hap- 
piness to defer a lot of the hard work to the lioness.) In the project of Assyrian representation, 
the allegorical relationship in this context is not an honorific one (as it is when the king himself 
portrays his likeness to a lion—discussed below). Rather, it is meant to be more shaming and 
disempowering even than death. The defeated male is shown (through the Assyrian lens) as a 
feminized figure: the subject of a darkly gendered humor. 

Generalized allegorical play between depictions of ravaged human enemies and ravaged ani- 
mal enemies of a king at war are familiar from other cultural contexts.9^ Here at Nineveh, they 
are layered with references to cults of Ishtar. In her various guises, she is goddess of erotic love, 
motherer and nurturer of the king, his divine consort, and his leader in battle. While the lion 
and the lion couple may serve as surrogates for the despised Elamite royal house, the lion is also 
symbiotically linked both to the goddess and to the Assyrian king and absorbed into their iden- 
tities.*” The fusion of complex associations of the lion hunt on one hand and the victories over 
Elam on the other hand come together in the banquet scene of Ashurbanipal as well as in its 


80. Root 2003. There are myriad indications both textual and visual of this allegorical equation in the court 
rhetoric of Ashurbanipal. One of the less obvious examples is BM ANE 124877 (already mentioned in connec- 
tion with the duck-head bows). Here, in the original composition of the sequence, Ashurbanipal in fact tests 
one of the captured Elamite bows by drawing it on a lion in the further distance, while immediately before the 
king, Elamites prostrate themselves (having offered up their bows as a sign of submission). We have a one-two 
punch sequence here: dispatch of the human Elamites and appropriation of their bows, followed by dispatch of 
the lion who stands in for them. 

81. Reade 1999: fig. 83 (British Museum, ANE 124852—6). 

82. Albenda 1987: 19. 

83. Chapman 2004: 46—47. 

84. E.g., the painted chest from the tomb of the 18th Dynasty Egyptian king, Tutankhamen (1347—1338 
B.C.). Here, lion hunts and wars against caricatured human Others (Syrians and Ethiopians) are allegorical 
pendants. 

85. See, e.g., esp. Cassin 1987: 167—213, and Maul 1995; also Root 2003: 15—18; Watanabe 1998, 2002; 
and Wiessert 1997. 
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Fig. 18. Drawing of banquet scene of Ashurbanipal: North Palace, Nineveh. London, British Museum, 
ANE 124920 (by Yasamin Keshtkar from Reade 1999: figs. 102-3). 


extended displays in Room S1 and the adjacent Corridor E of the North Palace at Nineveh and 
in sculptures added by Ashurbanipal to the Southwest Palace. 


3.3.5.2. Altered Echoes of the Banquet Scene at Nineveh 

It is, indeed, to this expansive banquet scene in the North Palace that we now turn for help 
with our lioness at Persepolis. The core scene is well known. It presents Ashurbanipal reclining, 
with a female enthroned at the foot of his couch. Famously, the desiccated head of the Elamite 
king, Teumman, hangs in a tree behind her. As is the way of these things, the goddess Ishtar 
had earlier rendered Teumman’s head unto Ashurbanipal for his disposal (fig. 18).** 

Further off to the side, Elamite princes who have been taken captive but not beheaded are 
being badgered and humiliated as they prepare to serve the banqueters in the main scene (fig. 
19).87 This section breathes an edgy narrative life into the annalistic litanies of seized and de- 
ported members of conquered royal households and their larger populations, where people are 
a form of booty. As Ashurbanipal says in one of his less hyperbolic accounts: 


The people and spoil of Elam . . . I had carried off, the choicest I presented unto my gods... 
The rest I divided like sheep among the metropolises, the abodes of the great gods, (among) 
my officials, my nobles, —the whole of my camp.** 


And elsewhere, more pointedly about the ambiguous nature of hospitality accorded to captive 
royalty who have seen the error of their ways: 


Tammaritu, king of Elam, who, at the beheading of Teumman, had spoken insolently . . . 
kissed my royal feet and smoothed (brushed) the ground (before me) with his beard. He took 


86. Luckenbill 1989, II: 398 (epigraph 1071). 

87. These Elamite figures are identified explicitly as such by epigraphs: Barnett 1976: 55—59, esp. p. 57. 
Reade (2005: 27) says that recent observations suggest that this scene was a secondary addition to the extended 
banquet scene; but no details are given. Reade (2004: 265—606) speaks instead of the section showing the captive 
Elamites serving the meal as part and parcel of the banquet scene (or, as he calls it here [p. 262] and elsewhere, 
the "picnic scene"). Whether or not it was a secondary addition, it became part of the design planned, inte- 
grated, and implemented in the reign of Ashurbanipal. 

88. Luckenbill 1989, II: 311—12 (#814). 
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Fig. 19. Drawing of captive 
elamite kings serving 
Ashurbanipal: North Palace, 
Nineveh. London, British 
Museum, ANE 124794 (by 
Yasamin Keshtkar from Reade 
1999: fig. 101). 


(his) place at my (chariot)-wheel and counted himself among those serving as my vassals 
(slaves) . . . . I, Assurbanipal, the kind (lit., wide) hearted, who does not keep a grudge, who 
forgives transgressions, took pity upon Tammaritu and allowed him and the seed of his father's 
house to stay in my palace.*? 

Indeed, an interesting feature of the banquet scene and its peripheral representations is its 
unique visual display of the aftermath of life in captivity for extended royal families. Normally, 
after the initial mention or representation of conquest, the transported people (even royalty) 
disappear completely from the record. 

The degradation of the Elamite princes in Room S1 is one culminating element in the epic 
demise of Elam. This is a saga in which people and tropes reappear episodically in variant 
guises. It begins on the walls of the lower floor of the North palace (and also in Ashurbanipal's 
additions to the Southwest Palace at Nineveh). Teumman's head, which goes through a series 
of intermediary episodes (including being hung like a great necklace pendant around the neck 
of one of his captured compatriots), only ends up on the tree in Room S1.% 

Other areas of the larger composition are even less commonly associated (beyond the spe- 
cialist community) with the banquet scene itself because of their now fragmentary and physi- 
cally disassociated state. These include depictions of languid male and female lions unharnessed 
in a lush landscape, with female and eunuch(?) musicians establishing the cultic context of the 
vision (fig. 20).?! Some of these figures wear the Persian feathered headdress, reminding us that 


89. Luckenbill 1989, II: 303 (#793). 

90. The depiction of Dananu wearing the head of Teumman as a necklace pendant occurs on slab 5 in 
Room XXXIII of the Southwest Palace: Barnett, Bleibtreu, and Turner 1998: pl. 304, reproduced also in 
Bonatz 2004: fig. 3. See Watanabe 2004 for a detailed account of the sequencing of the narrative around Teum- 
man's head. Reade (2005) is right to consider the element of barbed humor in this portrayal from the Assyrian 
perspective. 


91. Reade 1999: fig. 80. 
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Fig. 20. Drawing of lion couple in garden: North Palace, Nineveh. London, British Museum, ANE 
118914 (by Yasamin Keshtkar from Reade 1999: fig. 76). 


Persians, Elamites, and others were among the groups of captured peoples at this court who are 
shown here serving the combined needs of Ishtar and Ashurbanipal. The lions suggest a direct 
link with the culminating banquet scene. Both the lion couple in their garden and the human 
couple in their banquet scene are set within the luxuriant growth of grapevines entwined 
around cedar trees (see below, this section). The lions also imply a correlation between their 
sexual pairing (and its fecund promise) and the pairing of the royal human couple. Simulta- 
neously, they make a direct reference back to the lion hunts and rituals in the aftermath that 
played out elsewhere in the extended program.?? Ashurbanipal pours a libation over slain lions 
using the same kind of shallow drinking bowl he and the enthroned woman will sip from in 
the culminating banquet scene.?? Finally, the male and female lions provide a resolution of the 
multivalence of the lion in the iconography of Assyrian kingship—at once allegorical surrogate 
for military enemies and their seed, symbol of the manly prowess of the king himself, and ani- 
mal consort of his goddess (his cultic “queen”), Ishtar. 

Elaborate presentations of trophies are arrayed in the main scene. They mingle allusions to 
the cult of Ishtar of Arbela and celebration of sacred sexual union at her New Year (akitu) fes- 
tival with allusions to booty of conquests that had been played out in the narrative cycles of war 
in the North Palace and in Ashurbanipal’s additions to the Southwest Palace.? Even the very 


92. Pace Barnett 1976: 20, who sees the akitu allusions in the banquet scene as tied in only to the Elamite 
wars, not to the lion hunts as well. 

93. Reade 1999: fig. 84 (British Museum, ANE 124886—87). 

94. Ishtar is frequently referred to in Assyrian royal texts simply as "the queen.” See, e.g., Luckenbill 1989, 
I: 231 (on the bronze gates of Shalmaneser III from Balawat). 

95. Albenda 1976 and 1977; Barnett 1976: 56—57 for some alternative and in certain cases more expansive 
interpretations of specific items. Barnett emphasizes simultaneous references to the akitu and the Elamite wars. 
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couch upon which Ashurbanipal lounges may have been intended to suggest the riches derived 
through war with referential resonance simultaneously to Ishtar and the performance of New 
Year ritual. Luxurious royal beds and couches are listed frequently as specially prized trophies 
of battle won by Assyrian kings and offered to Ishtar.* 

We are reminded of a passage from the annals of Sargon where an enemy king is described 
in his humiliating defeat: 


(He) left his royal tent (with its) couch of gold, the golden throne, golden footstool (?), 
golden scepter, silver chariot, golden palanquin, and the chain about his neck in the midst of 
his camp and fled alone.” 


The rendering of the couch and the throne here incorporates plaques that are seen as depictions 
of the “woman at the window" motif, which is a symbol of erotic availability in ancient Mes- 
opotamia. This detail, if correctly read, enhances further the allusiveness to Ishtar and the 
erotics of akitu ritual. 

A colloquy between Ashurbanipal and Ishtar concerning the move to eradicate Teumman 
of Elam has the goddess soothing the king. The passage is erotically suggestive in a gentle way. 
It seems to forecast the visualization of the victorious scene we see at Nineveh. Ishtar instructs 
Ashurbanipal as if she were a working wife (or divine mother/wife) who will go off compe- 
tently to do her job, knowing that the king will be there upon her return, and then will bring 
home the booty when she visits him in his comfortable lair: 


Thou shalt remain here, where the abode of Nabt is. Eat food, drink wine, provide music, 
honor my divinity, until I go and carry out this work and cause thee to attain unto thy heart's 
desire. Thy face shall not grow pale, thy feet shall not be weary, thy strength shall not fail in 
the midst of battle. In her kindly embrace she clasped thee and protected thy whole 
body...” 


The banquet scene seems, in light of this passage, to compress Ishtar's pre-battle admonition 
that the king should eat, drink, and otherwise worship her (e.g., through ritualized sex?) with 
the display of post-battle fruits of the victory she has provided. On another level, it feels like an 
allusion to Ishtar's animal surrogate, the lion. Although the simile is not expressed openly in 
this passage, the comparison of Ishtar to a lioness who will go off to the hunt (letting the king 
of beasts rest until she brings him his supper) is an unmistakable subtext. 

I have already mentioned the head of Teumman as a trophy essentially gifted by Ishtar to 
Ashurbanipal. Balancing the Teumman-necklace hanging heavily from the tree behind the head 
of the enthroned female is a massive beaded necklace hanging over the royal couch at Ashur- 
banipal’s elbow. The beaded necklace has been interpreted variously as a direct reference to for- 
eign war booty or as the property of either the king, the enthroned royal woman presumed to 
be the Assyrian royal wife Liballi-šarrat (formerly read Assur-Sarrat), or the quintessential Assyr- 


96. Note, for instance, Tiglath-Pileser III in reference to the bed of Sardurri of Urartu that he captured and 
presented to Ishtar: Luckenbill 1989, I: 273. Presumably such couches might then be used in actual sexual per- 
formances of Ishtar cult. 

97. Luckenbill 1989, II: 34. 

98. Barnett 1985. 

99. Luckenbill 1989, II: 332 (Cylinder B, 648 B.c.). 
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ian queen—Ishtar. !° In a certain sense the necklace belongs at once to Ashurbanipal and Ishtar, 
no matter what its possible references may be (and probably are) to a foreign land of origin and 
no matter what its associations may be (and probably are) with the enthroned human female. 
The enthroned woman herself may make reference to a historical female individual (or to the 
idea of such an individual). There is no doubt, however, that she is acting here as a surrogate 
for Ishtar on some symbolic level. 

Furthermore, the contextualization of the necklace in this particular scene echoes a poetic 
leitmotif in ancient Mesopotamia that links women and female sexuality to lavish displays of 
jewelry. !°' The royal annals and correspondence tie receipt of royal females to receipt of riches 
such as jewelry. The two categories of commodity go hand in hand. !"? If we accept Ashurbani- 
pal as the quintessential bookworm king and literatus, then we must admit his familiarity with 
this topos. 

The grapevine twined around cedar trees and forming a canopy over the banqueters has 
been the subject of recent interest. Discussion has ranged from a literal reading as a rendering 
of a specific horticultural practice to contemplations of an association with cult apparatus or 
with related but more abstract notions of abundance.! Included in the latter are considera- 
tions of a possible direct allusion to a specifically Elamite imagery of plenty known from several 
Old Elamite seals (ca. 2700—1500 B.c.). The idea would be that the Old Elamite imagery at- 
tested on these seals, showing one or more deities under a grape arbor, has been appropriated 
here by the Assyrian king as one more statement of his total acquisition of Elamite culture. !04 

This last proposition is worth keeping alive. Slightly redirecting these commentaries on the 
grape arbor as Elam, however, I draw attention to Ashurbanipal’s description of the destruction 
of sacred groves at Susa during his eighth campaign. These holy sanctuaries were torched in an 
act of special hostility toward the hiddenness of their spaces and cults: 


Their (the Elamites’) sacred groves, into which no stranger (ever) penetrates, whose borders 


he never (over)steps,—into these my soldiers entered, saw their mysteries, and set them on 
fire, 105 


The garden setting of the banquet scene may thus carry a politicized reference to Ashurbani- 
pal’s invasion of the hidden nature sanctuaries of Susa and to his symbolic transplanting of them 
in representation to a scene that in so many ways is about victory. In this sense, the evocation of 
the sacred Elamite groves ties in with our earlier hypothesis (at §3.3.1) about the fringed, 
rosette-bordered Elamite royal robe worn by Elamite kings in the Nineveh reliefs. In both 
cases, a sacral entity of the defeated civilization is exposed, made to perform before gloating As- 
syrian eyes in an incongruous, degrading, and (for Elamites) profane context. 1% 


00. For specific discussions, see Albenda 1977 (booty) and Barnett 1985 (Ishtar). Other times, when the 
necklace is mentioned in passing, it is described variously as the king's or the queen's (referring to the enthroned 
female next to the couch). 

01. Westenholz 1992. 

02. Liverani 1990: 274—82 (although focusing on an earlier period of ancient Near Eastern history). 

03. Horticulture: Albenda 1974; Bleibtreu 1980; Deller 1987. Cult associations and practice: Barnett 1985. 
04. Collins 2004, anticipated with more complexity by Nylander 1999. Persistence in Elamite art specifi- 
cally of the grapevine canopy imagery beyond the Old Elamite period is not yet documented. 

05. Luckenbill 1989, II: 310. 

06. To an Assyrian, the relief would be redolent with allusions to the cults of Ishtar, as we have empha- 
sized; but to an Elamite, the scenarios would be profane violations of their own venerable cults. 
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This interpretation operates simultaneously with two other streams of interpretation of the 
garden environment in the extended compositional sequence in Room S! of the North Palace. 
As many surmise, the setting seems to refer to specific features of the actual bit-riduti at INin- 
eveh. The bit-riduti is the royal harem where princes are raised. The rhetorical juxtaposition in 
the text of Ashurbanipal's Rassam Cylinder between conquest of Elam (and Arabia) and the re- 
furbishing of the bit-riduti is noteworthy here. The king describes using captured Elamite wag- 
ons to haul the bricks and captured Arabian kings to “carry the basket and headpad.” Then he 
extols the virtues of the renovated private place: 


In sesame-wine and (grape)-wine, I put down its floors, I laid its mud walls. . . . A great park 
of all kinds of fruit trees of . . . I planted at its sides. . . . I entered into it under (lit., in) a gor- 
107 


geous canopy. 


The alternative suggestion is that the garden backdrop refers to Ishtar's girsu and relates to com- 
mentaries on the akitu links we have outlined above. This celebratory bower, by the nature of 
Ishtar's role in Ashurbanipal’s victorious campaigns, would be implicitly redolent with military 


innuendo as well as with reference to sexuality and fecundity. 108 


3.3.5.3. A Royal Woman of Elam? 

The enthroned woman wears a mural (turreted) crown—that is, a crown rendered as an ar- 
chitecturally explicit row of connected fortification towers. 10° It is almost universally assumed 
without question that she is “his (Ashurbanipal’s) queen" or more specifically “his queen 
Assur-Sarrat (Liballi-Sarrat).” Although no epigraph labels her on this palace relief, a royal wife 
of this name is an independently attested figure. A stele from Assur preserved in multiple frag- 
ments bears a representation of a woman wearing a mural crown. Fragments of an inscription 
including the name of Libbali-&arrat are illustrated with the representation, although there is no 
join. 10 Thus, the nearly universal inclination to attach her to the banquet scene is understand- 
able and plausible. 

But in the context of the entire relief cycle, is it likely that the identity of the enthroned fe- 
male is as straightforward as this? So replete 1s the scene with layered allusiveness that scholars 
have (paradoxically) devoted almost no real attention to the enthroned female. She has seemed 
to be one blessed fixed point. Yet the appearance of a royal wife—any royal wife—in this type 
of representational context in Assyrian art is otherwise totally unprecedented.!!! This is the 


case despite the fact that several royal wives of the late Neo-Assyrian era achieved a discreet 


07. Luckenbill 1989, II: 321-22. 

08. Deller 1987: 230—32. 

09. I emphasize this because the mural crown and the merlon (crenelated) crown of the Achaemenid 
kings, crown princes, and (perhaps) royal wives frequently are spoken of as if identical to this mural crown. 
They are not; and the distinction is important. 

10. Andrae 1913: 6—7, fig. 3, and pl. X (now in Berlin). Bērker-Klihn 1982: 217, no. 227. It is the only 
one of the series of stone stelae excavated from the Assur “Stelenreihen” that shows a visual representation of 
one of the royal wives commemorated by text. 

11. As Marcus (1995: 202) notes, "the imagery of male conquest (in Assyrian art and rhetoric) was also 


related to the imagery of the female as object of conquest. In general women were kept out of the historical 
narratives. It is especially telling, therefore, that nearly all of the women we do find represented are foreigners 
and victims.” 
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measure of historical visibility through dedicatory monuments as well as through their social 
actions (gleaned through royal correspondence). 11? 

Alone among the many scholars who have remarked upon her in passing or in some speci- 
ficity, Ernst Herzfeld offers an alternative to the presumption that she is Libbali-šarrat.!!> He 
sees her as an Elamite royal woman brought as booty to the court of Ashurbanipal. Here he 
cites Ashurbanipal’s destruction rhetoric describing the deportation of “the wives of the kings, 
the sisters of the kings, together with the older and the younger generations of the kings of 
Elam.” Then he sums it up: 


The sculptures from “Qoyyunjuq” (Nineveh), among them the famous “garden scene” (ban- 
quet scene) illustrate the tragic end (of the Elamite royal house): Assurbanipal reposing on the 
kline, and the amma haštuk of Elam, with the turreted crown of the “Eternal City" (Susa), 
sitting on her throne in the presence of her lord and master, served by the captive princes of 
Elam. !'4 


Herzfeld does not offer a detailed iconographical and iconological exposition to support his 
claim. That was not his style. There is no doubt in my mind, however, that his proposal (stated 
with the intuitively-based assurance that was his style) strikes to the core of the large meanings 
of the banquet scene. His assertion that the enthroned woman represents a captured female of 
the Elamite royal house opens up a line of discourse that deserves expansive contemplation. 
Even within the necessary limitations of the present discussion, however, Herzfeld’s vision has 
resounding implications for how we think about Elam on the Persepolis Apadana. 

The transference of royal females as spoils of war and also as diplomatic pawns was a com- 
mon practice in the ancient Near East, compellingly brought into sharp, human focus by the 
Amarna letters of the 2nd millennium B.c.!!5 In the Neo-Assyrian age, the war annals are rid- 
dled with remarks about the gifting of royal women in exchange for leniency and the capture 
of royal women along with other prized booty in city sieges. !16 So insistent is this rhetoric that 
one is hard-pressed to doubt the validity of Herzfeld’s understanding of the identity of this en- 
throned woman. The words of Ashurbanipal fairly hiss through the trees depicted in the Nin- 


eveh scene: 


For a (distance) of a month of twenty-five days’ journey I devastated the provinces of Elam. 


Salt and sihlu . . . I scattered over them. The daughters of the kings, the sisters of the kings 


... I carried off to Assyria... !!7 


112. E.g., Reade 1987; Ornan 2002. 

113. I do not include in this statement the one other outlier identification of this figure of which I am 
aware: that of Schmidt-Colinet 1997. She proposes that the enthroned figure is the eunuch son of Ashurbanipal. 
The idea, though intriguing, is not supported by the evidence and argument she brings to bear on it. 

114. Herzfeld 1968: 265—66. 

115. E.g., Pinatore 1978; Liverani 1990: 274—82. 

116. In the Fourth Campaign (against the Mannaeans), for instance, Ashurbanipal says of the conquered 
king, "A daughter, the offspring of his loins, he sent to be my concubine" (Luckenbill 1989, II: 299). This trope 
appears also in, e.g., the Third Campaign (against the king of Tyre, et al.): “A daughter, the offspring of his loins 
and the daughters of his brothers he brought into my presence, to serve as my concubines.” The trope is re- 
iterated also later in the annals of the Third Campaign with regard to the king of Tabal and then to the king of 
Hilakku (Luckenbill 1989, II: 296—97). 

117. Luckenbill 1989, II: 310—11. 
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The concubine (?) and sons of Teumman, King of Elam, whose head I had cut off at Assur's 
order on my first campaign, together with the rest of the inhabitants of Bit-Imbi, I brought 
out and counted as spoil. 118 


Files of captive women are laced through Neo-Assyrian representations of war, echoing in 
their litanies the frequency of their generic mention in the annals. These depictions commod- 
ify the coveted women of the defeated royal household. 

How does the enthroned female fit into this visual environment of narrative palatial art, 
where royal Assyrian women are otherwise never known to have been portrayed? A recurring 
comment in the many passing references to her image is that she sits “stiffly.” Indeed, she does 
sit ramrod straight. In isolation, this posture would not seem unusual. Representations of royal 
figures do, after all, tend to display hieratic rigidity unless they depict kings engaged in the hunt 
or battle. But in this banquet scene, the presentation of the king himself is a remarkable depar- 
ture from any extant prototype, portraying the monarch reclining sensuously at his ease on a 
couch.!!? The sharply drawn difference between the postures of the pair is important. 

The upright stiffness of the enthroned female is drawn in direct contrast not only to the lux- 
uriating king but also to the slightly stooped postures of the Elamite princes behind her, who 
are forced to serve Ashurbanipal his dinner and to keep company with a cohort of female at- 
tendants. She exists in a state somewhere between these two utterly opposing poles in the pe- 
rennial storyline of victor and vanquished. Erect posture is a sign of status in Assyrian art, used 
repeatedly as a counterpoint to the bent posture of captives and transgressors. ?? The king in 
this instance is, of course, beyond the reach of such protocols! But we glimpse the female at a 
supreme transformative moment of her life. She has been plucked from the wretched line-up 
of the displaced; she has been straightened up and bedecked for a new identity. She is sus- 
pended in the moment of “becoming Assyrian” so that she can imminently perform the sexual 
and procreative functions to which she is now destined. 12! 

Much as the banquet scene flaunts revelation of the hidden sacred groves of Elam, it also re- 
veals the enthroned royal woman in a unique voyeuristic look behind the curtain to a tableau 
of charged intimacy. In the Assyrian imagination, the virtual Elamite royal witnesses to the 
representation (Teumman, via his severed head, and the live-captive princes forced into servi- 
tude) would read as the culminating tableau in a densely woven tapestry of visual humiliations 
provided by the entire relief cycle of the Elamite wars. For Ashurbanipal himself, the en- 
throned female's representational exposure would be the ultimate symbolic vignette of victory. 
Paradoxically, in order for this particular prize to be activated in all its assets, it (she) must be 
Assyrianized. She must be incorporated into the Assyrian royal household of women so that 
she can breed “Assyrian” princes. In practical and symbolical terms, it is her reproductive ca- 
pacities that make her so valuable. !?? Historically, these transformations in constructed identity 


118. Luckenbill 1989, II: 306. 

119. Dentzer 1982 is the locus classicus for the importance of this scene as the innovative paradigm for a 
whole tradition of banquet couché imagery to follow. 

120. Cifarelli 1995: 292—95 on this motif in the earlier art of Assurnasirpal II. 

121. Here I adapt the phrasing of the title of Woolf 2000. Its dynamic fits well with what I want to express 
here about the liminality of the identity “moment” of the enthroned female. Furthermore, it prompts thoughts 
of the reciprocities of agency that may be embedded in such a state of "becoming" a new identity in an imperial 
context. 

122. Liverani 2004 (repr. of 1979): 176 speaks of such issues generally in the ancient Near East with refer- 
ence to diplomatically transferred and militarily seized royal women. 
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are well attested in the immediate realm of our current discourse. We need look no further 
than Naqi'a/Zakutu who was a captured female incorporated into the court during the reign 
of Sargon II. Eventually she became the grandmother and political champion of none other 
than Ashurbanipal. 12 

The ex-Elamite royal female in the banquet scene may be meant to portray a specific Elam- 
ite captive. If so, we do not have her name here and she remains anonymous among the many 
references to unnamed captive royal women running through annals and other records of the 
court. She may simultaneously represent a specific individual and also the collective notion of 
all royal wives and concubines of the Assyrian king seized in victory and/or gifted in maneu- 
vers of statecraft. The processes of war and diplomacy combined to make foreign royal women 
who “became Assyrian” a common phenomenon that nevertheless maintained a compelling 
prestige. 

One particular argument against Herzfeld's identification might be made in view of the cur- 
rency of discussion on the topic of political vandalism of ancient Mesopotamian art: The en- 
throned female (like the king) has suffered some targeted damage, presumably by Elamites and/ 
or others acting in sympathy with Elam at the time of the destruction of Nineveh.!?* Why 
would Elamites (and/or the leading army of Babylonians acting in sympathy with Elam) attack 
a representation of a captive Elamite princess? Surely she should have been dealt with as a vic- 
tim! I have two rebuttals, which seesaw on the fulcrum of intentional ambiguity in the scene. 
One: The damage she suffers is restricted to the mouth and nose—as if to negate the act of her 
ceremonial incorporation though the sharing of Ashurbanipal's wine. The damage disconnects 
her mouth from the action. Her mouth is the bodily orifice that would receive the wine in this 
incorporative symbolically sexual ritual act of drinking.!? The king, by contrast, has been 
chopped across the entire expanse of his face including the eye. In addition, the right hand, 
with the wine cup it holds, has been totally destroyed by the invaders. Two: In the codes of 
such things, this woman may have been considered already to have gone over to the other 
side—to have indeed “become Assyrian” as we have articulated that notion above. She would, 
in that capacity in the heat of battle, be open to vandalism similar to (if less intense than) that 
against the king's image. 


3.3.6. Back to the Lion Family of Persepolis 

Like the enthroned female at Nineveh, the lioness of Elam on the Apadana is charged with 
multiple allusions and she is revealed to us in a state of liminality on her journey from being 
“Elamite” to assuming a life at the court of a conquering king. The lioness and her cubs are an 
explicit reinvention of Elam that plays with a known tradition of associations between lions and 
Elamites in the Neo-Assyrian imagination. The lion family in Persepolis revives a host of cul- 
tural memories relating to Elam and to the most coveted of prizes of conquest: royal females in 
the fullness of their reproductive agency and the promise of the princes of their loins. Within 


123. See Lewy 1952 on the biography of Naqi'a. Brinkman (1984: 71 n. 343) considers the evidence for 
Naqi'a's Babylonian origins unreliable but her status otherwise is beyond dispute. For her attestation on a bronze 
stele apparently from Assur (Louvre AO 20.185), see Parrot and Nougayrol 1956; and now also Bórker-Klahn 
1982: 213—14 (no. 220) and pp. 214—15 (no. 221: Baghdad 62 197). 

124. A critical review of recent literature on the issue of strategic damage will be dealt with separately in 
my forthcoming study of the banquet scene. 

125. In this, the damage is similar to that inflicted on the lion's tail grasped by Ashurbanipal on a relief pas- 
sage in the North Palace, where the cutting of the tail releases the (allegorically Elamite) lion from the king's 
control (Reade 2000; Root 2003: 18). 
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this interpretation, there are various threads of meaning to consider. These threads ultimately 
form a web of their own multivalence, just as we have seen such threads weaving through the 


banquet scene of Ashurbanipal. 


3.3.6.1. Lions as Actual Gifts for the Royal Hunter 
A literal reading of the Apadana scenario suggests that the female and her cubs illustrate cap- 
tured wild animals that in actuality were brought as a gift of praise by the Elamites to populate 


a hunting park of the Persian king. 26 


This straightforward explanation is in line with a trend 
in the scholarship to seek specific correlations between types of gifts and their associations with 
the natural resources and hallmark traditions of specific regions/peoples. Often, this strategy is 
used in attempts to clarify ambiguities in the identifications of specific delegate groups. !?7 In 
the case of Delegation II (our Elamites), Jacobs draws attention to the inherent difficulties 
posed by the literalist strategy but without proposing an alternative way of dealing with the na- 
ture of representation on the Apadana. He notes that lions as natural resources could come 
equally well from Africa as from Elam and that the Elamite delegation thus proves the point 
that the gifts are not necessarily reliable indicators of identity. ?? This example is not, however, 
an optimal one with which to prove his argument precisely because it ignores the legacy of as- 
sociations of Elam with lions. These associations make the gift a compelling one irrespective of 
the number and fineness of lions that literally could have been brought from Africa instead. 

The Elamtu (“mountainous country”) of the Assyrian imagination stood equally for the 
home turf of intransigent rulers and also for the lions that roamed there. By further extension, 
the notion relates to deep Mesopotamian traditions on the symbolic significance of mountains 
at once as loci of precious mineral resources, as places approaching the divine and as danger 
zones at the edges of controlled culture. In an epigraph on the walls of Room S1 of the South- 
west Palace, Ashurbanipal links his scattering of lions with his subjugation of Urtaki of Elam in 
language evoking this vision of the bounty of Elamtu: 


(Ashur, Ištar, and Nergal) sent me to hunt nobly on the plain, the raging lions, a fierce moun- 
129 


tain breed. . . 
The diplomatic gifting of wild animals, and particularly lions, was well known in the ancient 
Near East from the 2nd millennium B.C. on. There is, furthermore, some evidence to support 


the idea that the capture of wild baby animals rather than adults was much preferred for the 


130 


stocking of royal game parks in Assyria. ? The continuity of such gifting traditions combined 


126. So Koch 2001: 31: “Die Lowin . . . war für den Jagdpark des Königs bestimmt.” 

127. This literalist tendency can yield flawed results, as Muscarella has argued cogently (1980: 26—29). It 
depends upon the notion that everything represented as a delegate gift was specifically (if not exclusively) dis- 
tinctive as a hallmark in actuality of the particular gifting people. In many cases, this way of thinking leads to dif- 
ficulties of interpretation that produce tautology. It is especially problematic when we base our identification of 
the delegation on the nature of the gift because of some preconceived (but archaeologically frail) notion of what 
we should expect to see brought by certain peoples of the empire. See also Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1989 in the 
same vein. 

128. Jacobs 1982: 79. 

129. Barnett 1976: 53—epigraph in Room S1 slabs A and B. 

130. Lion 1992: 362 cites as an example a text of Assurnasirpal II declaring the capture of fifteen powerful 
lions and fifty lion cubs. Cassin 1987: 195—96 discusses evidence for the Assyrian king slaughtering lion parents 
and then seizing the cubs with his own hands. 
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Fig. 21. Drawing of impression of cylinder seal from 
Susa. Tehran, Iran National Museum (adapted from 
Mecquenem 1943, fig. 58.4). 


with a penchant for capturing cubs in the wild seems plausible and even likely despite the fact 
that we do not have independent literary testimony or other primary Achaemenid textual 
documentation alluding to either practice. As a practical matter, in cases of the capture of still- 
nursing cubs, the capture and gifting of the mother will have been important. This might ex- 
plain the anguish of a courtier of Zimrilim of Mari in the 2nd millennium B.C. who tries des- 
perately to justify the death of a captured lioness that was supposed to reach the king alive. !?! 

Perhaps there were other more symbolic elements to Zimrilim’s desire for the lioness, how- 
ever. The absence of visual representations of a full-teated (nursing) lioness in pre-Achaemenid 
Greater Mesopotamia is conspicuous. I know of none in monumental Assyrian palatial art or in 
the portable arts of the Assyrian palace tradition (seals, ivories, and so on).1%? The lionesses on 
the walls of the North Palace at Nineveh are not shown full-teated (much less in the company 
of their nursing young). Caubet makes a point, furthermore, of noting the absence of lionesses 


133. 


and cubs in the art of Syro-Palestine. ”” If such renderings exist in ivory carving or precious 


metalwork of more easterly reaches, I have not yet discovered them. 1% 

For the Achaemenid period itself (beyond the Apadana), depictions of full-teated lionesses 
are rare. I know of no archivally contextualized seal impression documenting the imagery. And 
there is only one excavated seal currently known to me empire-wide that incorporates it. This 
is a cylinder seal found in the excavations of Susa.!?? It depicts a crowned and robed archer 
shooting a full-teated lioness (fig. 21). Two arrows are already lodged in her brow as she flees. 
Underneath the lioness, a small animal (described by Amiet as a hunting dog) engages with a 


charging boar. Actually, this animal has the physique of a tiny lion, not a dog. The scene may 


131. Cassin 1981: 375 on this letter. 

132. This is in stark contrast to the well-known interest in the motif of the suckling cow, who (as a surro- 
gate for the goddess Ninhursag) takes on elaborate layers of meaning. 

133. Caubet 2002: 223. A series of Ramesside period ivories of Egyptian patronage and Levantine manu- 
facture do represent female sphinxes (winged lions) with full teats but without attendant cubs (Bryan 1996: 69). 
But they seem to reflect a symbolism particular to Egyptian imperial domain and related only very obliquely to 
the current case. The full-teated female sphinxes on Ramesside ivories produced in the Levant are thought spe- 
cifically to connote guardians of Egypt in foreign lands. The full-teated nursing lioness as allegory for a fiercely 
protective entity in the guise of a foreign female deserves more thought in another context. 

134. Dusinberre (2002) comments on an important strain of iconography depicting fecund animal life, par- 
ticularly on luxury ivory furniture inlays and on precious metalwares, especially in the sphere of Anatolia, Iran, 
and the Caucasus. The nursing lioness has not, however, emerged in such depictions. 

135. This seal was discovered in the Ville Royale, Chantier IV. It is now in Tehran. See Mecquenem 1943: 
67—68 and fig. 58.4; Amiet 1972: no. 2204, pl. 189. 
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depict a hunting park where the sport takes place in a simulated wilderness, with the nursing 
lioness and her cub as well as the boar all caught up together in the action. The field informa- 
tion (such as it is) suggests a late date within the Achaemenid period. ?? It probably postdates 
the early imperial phase we are focusing on in this paper. 

As one measure of the rarity of this imagery in the reign of Darius, simultaneous with the 
planning of the Apadana reliefs, we can look to the Persepolis Fortification tablets. Not a single 
scene involving a full-teated lioness in any representational context is known from the approxi- 
mately 1,148 discrete seals used on tablets PF 1-2087, which date between 509 and 493 p.c. 137 
The group of archer seals in that corpus alone numbers 127. There are many more seals dis- 
playing lions in various motifs of heroic animal combat, heraldic presentation, and isolated ani- 
mal studies that provide an enormous additional databank of imagery. The lack, in this large 
sample, of any depiction of the full-teated lioness with or without accompanying cubs is com- 
pelling evidence of the rarity (and possibly the total absence) of such a motif in the glyptic rep- 
ertoire of Persepolis at this formative time. 

Given the uniqueness of the Susa seal within the quite extensive record of excavated glyptic 
material of the empire, the existence of four unexcavated cylinder seals of Achaemenid type in 
published museum collections is noteworthy. The private collections whence three of them 
originally derived predate the discovery and publication of the Susa seal and cannot be forgeries 
made in the aftermath of that event. Three in the British Museum display hunting scenes with 
an archer and a lioness with full teats (one being a winged lioness); a fourth such seal with a 
lioness is housed in the Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art at the University of Durham. !?? 

Clearly, then, depictions of archers attacking full-teated lionesses had some currency in the 
art of the Achaemenid empire, although it seems likely to be a late development, judging by 
our sole excavated example. Significantly, the motif is something new when it does emerge in 
the Achaemenid glyptic record. It is not attested in the earlier Mesopotamian tradition that in- 
formed the workshops of the Achaemenid court circle so richly. I suggest that the imagery of 
the full-teated lioness developed its vogue within cylinder seal workshops of the heartland 
court milieu in the mature years of the empire specifically as a response to the fame and social 
resonance of the representation of the Elamite delegation on the Apadana reliefs. 

We do not have any other independent evidence of Achaemenid date to bolster the idea that 
nursing lionesses and their cubs were captured and (in actuality) ceremonially gifted to the king 
for placement in royal hunting parks. But what we have, combined with the plausibility of the 
practice based on earlier precedent makes the scenario reasonable. We can also draw upon anal- 
ogy with later antiquity. 

There is significant visual evidence from late Roman times of a hunting practice that specif- 
ically features baby animals and nursing mothers (especially lionesses and tigresses). Here, we 
are roughly 1000 years after the reign of Darius I, yet we may be able to make the case for some 
connectivity. These Roman depictions usually show the nursing mother on the attack as hunt- 
ers raid the wilderness, seizing their babies (who will be taken to populate hunting preserves of 


136. The seal was initially misunderstood as Partho-Sasanian because of the late context of the find, which 
also included three other Achaemenid cylinder seals. 

137. Garrison and Root 2001; forthcoming a and b. 

138. Merrillees 2005: nos. 36, 37, and 60 (ANE 102537, ANE 129570, and ANE 129571 respectively); 
Lambert 1979: no. 84. 
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Fig. 22. Drawing of a late 
Sasanian plate with royal hunter 
brandishing lion cub. London, 
British Museum, ANE 124092 
(by Yasamin Keshtkar from 
Harper and Meyers 1981: 

pl. 25). 


emperors who had insatiable appetites for the slaughter). The image goes back ultimately to the 
Iliad (18.318—22), where the mature lion is the father rather than the mother. This shift is made 
in order to create an analogy of the lion’s anguish at the capturing of his young with the agony 
of Achilles. '°? An actual Roman practice of seizing young wild animals by this means for the 
emperor’s pleasure is indicated, along with the prospering of elaborations on the practice as a 
sentimental and moralistic literary motif. 

A small number of roughly contemporaneous late Sasanian precious-metal vessels portray a 
related but different scenario. Here, the nursing lioness is lured to her death in the process of 
the royal hunt itself, with the heroic hunter brandishing one of her cubs in order to draw her 
and her mate for the sport of the double-kill. These late Sasanian depictions are generally 
thought to echo Roman tradition (fig. 22).'* In view of the Susa cylinder seal and its unexca- 
vated comparanda, I am inclined to postulate an independently rooted Sasanian imagery that 
may go back ultimately to mature Achaemenid visual prototypes for this scene (for which we 
currently have no precise example) and to poetic tropes passed down orally. !+! 

Others may find compelling evidence to alter the situation as I have been able to present it 
here. For the moment, however, I remain unconvinced that the Elamite gift of the lioness and 
her cubs can have been meant primarily as a literalistic and narrow allusion to the stocking of 


the royal hunting grounds. 


139. See Aymard 1951: 434—402, and passim; Toynbee 1973: 67, 70—72; MacGregor 1989 (on the history 
of the Roman literary motif). 

140. For the Sasanian plates, see Harper and Meyers 1981: 76—77, pl. 25 (BM, ANE 124092). 

141. Sidonius, writing in 475 C.E. (Book IX, letter IX), describes the hunt of a tigress accomplished by 
brandishing her cub. In this passage, there is a suggestion of a link with pre-Sasanian Iranian tradition, since he 
characterizes the hunting situation in the form of a simile about a Parthian. 
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Fig. 23. "Royal Hero” grasping lion cub: Palace of 
Darius, Persepolis (photo by the author) 


3.3.6.2. Lions as Gifts Needed for 
Ritual Enactments of Kingship 

Another literal reading of the Elamite 
gift of the lioness and her cubs might relate 
to needs of the king to receive captive li- 
ons in order to perform some specific ritu- 
als of kingship.!? 

We have already noted (at $3.3.3.) the 
possible association of the dagger brought 
by the Elamites with cult practice and 
symbolism. Partly-grown lions appear on 
doorjambs of the Palace of Darius at Per- 
sepolis where they are grasped by “heroes” 
who also wield the dagger (fig. 23). An- 
other set of reliefs in the building depict 
the king and crown prince in parallel pre- 
sentations emerging from parallel and 
identical compartments. 1# It is likely that 
the building relates in some way to perfor- 
mances of dynastic continuity. A totally lit- 
eral equation of representation with ritual 
mapping would be a mistake here. But the 
confluence of these two features in the 
Palace of Darius does suggest that the lion 
cubs of the Apadana may have a concep- 
tual, symbolical afterlife in this other venue 
on the Persepolis citadel, where represen- 
tational allusion is made to them again at a 
later stage of their physical development 
and in a context that renders the king and 
the crown prince in a more fully evolved 
scenario (as parallel equals) than that in 
which they appear on the original central 
panels of the Apadana.!** There may in- 


deed be a connection between the cubs gifted to the king on the Apadana and the practice (or 


the mythology) of rituals associated with kingship and dynastic perpetuation. 


142. I appreciate that a royal hunt by the Achaemenid king might itself be construed as a ritual activity; I 
am, however, attempting to make a distinction here in order to highlight possibilities of actual rituals involving 
lion cubs that might have occurred in a very different ceremonial context than that of a hunt. 


143. Root 1979: 76—86. 


144. Iam not implying here anything about the relative chronology of construction and decoration of the 
Palace of Darius and the Apadana. The Palace of Darius can have been built and decorated first, yet still portray 
this more “evolved” point in the metanarrative of two cubs, the chosen crown prince, and the king. 
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3.3.6.3. Lions as Allegorical Figures in the Grand Imperial Metaphor 

Another set of options exists, taking us into more metaphorical realms of discourse. These 
options do not negate the possibility that on some level the Elamite gift makes reference to lion 
cubs brought (still needing mother’s milk) to stock the king’s actual hunting parks or to lion 
cubs brought to serve some actual ritual practices relating to succession. Rather, the remaining 
set of options layer these literalistic possibilities with allegorical associations that add remarkable 
dimensions to the larger metaphorical scheme of empire couched as a gift-giving ceremony. 

The gifting of the lioness and her cubs, specifically without the lion, links back to the tropes 
of Ashurbanipal that saw victory over lions and victory over Elamites as interchangeable ex- 
ploits. It invites us to read the fecund lioness of Elam and her cubs as surrogate chattel in the 
denouement of conquest: Elam and the Elamite royal line stripped now of its male leaders and 
glimpsed on a march to ignominious enslavement of the seed of Elamite royal loins. The paired 
cubs might in this framing even make historical reference to the two Elamite rebels depicted 
on Darius's Bisitun relief and characterized in the accompanying text at DB I-II.! These two 
Elamite insurrections marking the tumultuous beginning of Darius’s reign are treated distinc- 
tively in the Bisitun record as events resolved with miraculous ease. All that was essentially nec- 
essary was for Darius to command that they be stopped. This is in stark contrast to the other 
stories of rebellion and retribution in the same text (including the third Elamite uprising added 
secondarily), all of which involved extended military action. The meaning of the presentation 
of the emphatically easy triumphs of Elam in DB I-II is not clear to me. Does it imply defer- 
ence to the core virtue of Elam, suggesting that the two aberrant Elamite rebels were not 
widely supported by a right-minded populace? Or does it imply a derogatory innuendo about 
the core weakness of Elam? Whichever may be nearer the mark on the rhetorical gloss, Darius 
seems to have faced a special challenge of incorporation with regard to Elam at the outset of his 


146 This challenge demanded damage control on various fronts, including creative in- 


accession. 
vestment in symbolic strategies. 

We might alternatively read the intended metaphorical meaning of the gifting of lions to be 
an honorific one. It might allude to the prestigious legacy of the Elamite royal line coming by 
invitation rather than coercion to the Persian king for incorporation into his royal house. Em- 
bedded in such a scenario would be subtexts of co-optation and gendered codes of power 
relationships, to be sure. But the overriding emphasis would be on the representation of a dig- 
nified embrace of the house of Elam: an acknowledgment that it will continue by virtue of its 


special place within the newly forged family of the Achaemenid Persian dynasty. 


3.3.6.3.1. Displaced Manifestations of the Male Lion 

The conspicuous absence of the male lion as a member of the lion family is certainly signif- 
icant. (It would have been possible to overlap the two adult beasts and in other ways to adjust 
for the additional figure.) His absence suggests that he (the male lion) is equated in this context 
with the king of Elam—but that, as in Assyria several generations earlier, the king of Elam is 


145. Kent 1953: 116—24, for DB I-II. This hypothesis must take into account the fact that a third Elamite 
rebel appears in the later addition to the text (Kent 1953: 133-34, for DB V). Since the third rebel is not ren- 
dered in the relief, it is possible that the count of two Elamites was the number of record in the canonical litany 
of these events maintained in oral tradition and popular culture. 


146. Potts 2005: 23 and n. 99. 
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no longer a player. He has been neutralized. He has relinquished his seed and his wife to the 
pleasure of the Persian king. 

The absence of the male lion also assists other interpretive nuances, however. For while the 
male lion is not shown in the Elamite delegation, he is everywhere else in Persepolis. He ap- 
pears in multivalent sightings that reinvent ancient paradigms. These are paradigms of cosmic 
forces representing powers both of light (as reasserted order) and darkness (as threatened chaos); 
complicity with the identity and aims of kingship; and a physical explication of the king's virile 
magnificence. This latter aspect had to be displaced largely onto the animal realm because he- 
roic male nudity was not in the code here. 17 

Writ large and small, the male lion ranges across the palatial compound on the citadel from 
the more than 25 examples of the lion and bull symplegma on palace fagades at Persepolis, to 
the lions of the royal hero imagery, to the lion capitals that once supported the east porch of 
the Apadana, to the lions that adorned representations of the royal chariot on Wing A, the 
royal baldachins and the royal robes, to the lion-pawed thrones of the king.1% The male lion's 
allegorical auras have, in effect, been incorporated into the entire visual program of Achaeme- 
nid Persian kingship. If the male lion is on one level an allegory for the king(s) of Elam (retool- 
ing ancient Assyrian visions), then the Persepolis program produces a performative symbiosis. 
Through this symbiosis, the virtues (and the threatening powers) of the vanquished are ab- 
sorbed into the essence of the victor. 


3.3.6.3.2. The Fecund Lioness 

With the pervasive presence of the male lion of the family accounted for (as a dynamic fully 
absorbed into the persona of the Persian king and the very landscape of Parsa), the fecund li- 
oness of Elam lends dramatic narrative impact to the absoluteness of incorporation of the future 
of the Elamite royal house within the embrace of the Persian imperial project. It would be in- 
appropriate in the representational code of Achaemenid art to reference the fecund female in 
terms of a human Elamite royal woman—especially one nursing or otherwise displayed overtly 
in the abundance of her promise— brought to court as a gift-package for the king. But the 
transference of symbolically charged scenarios of fertility onto renderings of animals—particu- 
larly suckling animals—is an ancient and ongoing strategy. ! ? 

Let us view this idea against the backdrop of the marriages of Darius I (as gleaned via He- 
rodotus). Before becoming king, Darius had married a daughter of the Persian noble, Gobryas. 
Upon his accession to kingship, he added two daughters of Cyrus II to the royal ménage: 
Atossa (who had previously been married first to Cambyses II and then to Cambyses's brother 
and successor, Bardiya) and Artystone (a virgin). In addition, Herodotus tells of marriages to 
Parmys (a daughter of Bardiya), Phaidime (a daughter of the Persian noble, Otanes), and Phra- 


taguma (a daughter of Darius’s brother, Artanes). 150 


147. See Root 1990 for discussion of the restrained but effective way in which the so-called royal heroes on 
the Persepolis reliefs display explicit robust physicality that representations of the king, sensu strictu, could not. 
148. Esp. Tilia 1978: 44—57, and figs. 3, 4, and 6; Schmidt 1953: passim; Jamzadeh 1996; Root 2002. 

149. In the late 20th-century Iranian film “Gabbeh” (by Mohammad Ahmadi and Mohsen Makhmalbaf), 
the political impossibility of showing a suckling woman is resolved by shifting the camera's eye to suckling baby 
goats. The same formula appeared much earlier in deference to cultural sensibilities in the classic 1925 film, 
"Grass: A Nation's Battle for Life" (by M. C. Cooper), in its allusion to sexuality and reproduction amongst the 
Bakhtiari nomads. 

150. Briant 2002: 113, 132. 
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In the traditional understanding of this evidence, all Darius’s unions were made among Per- 
sians. Discussion of his marriage practices has tended to focus on the play between intrafamilial 
and exogamous unions among Persians. To be sure, Darius mixed exogamous marriages with 
strategically important non-royal Persian households among his numerous “intrafamilial” 
unions within the royal Persian family (however remote and/or mythologized the actual family 
relationship between Cyrus II and Darius may have been). But there is another way to consider 
these data. Darius’s marriage pattern (as gleaned from the traditional understanding of the Per- 
sian ethnicity of Cyrus II, Gobryas, Otanes, and Darius himself) represented a dramatic rejec- 
tion of earlier ancient Near Eastern traditions of interdynastic marriages. Darius did not marry 
Elamites, Medes, Lydians, etc., as far as we know from extant sources, in order to achieve dip- 
lomatic goals in the time-honored traditions of Near Eastern and Egyptian kingship up through 
the reign of Cyrus II. 

This picture is now blown apart by Potts’s recently proposed argument that Cyrus should 
be removed from the ranks of blood Persians and identified instead as an AnSanite-Elamite with 
a pedigree linking him to the complex indigenous backdrop of Elamite cultural zones and rul- 
ing families. 15! We must now reconsider the meaning of Darius's marriage alliances with the 
house of Cyrus. The marriages change from being a reflection of an active policy of exclusively 
intra-Persian union to a carefully calibrated (and very restricted) continuation of the venerable 
interdynastic policy of Near Eastern rulers. The restricted nature of the interdynastic agenda 
means that it allows for an exception exclusively within the Elamite orbit according to the evidence 
we currently have. 

For our purposes, the limitation of Darius's interdynastic unions to those specifically con- 
joining his house to a vestigial Elamite legacy is certainly intriguing. !5? It allows the lioness of 
Elam to take on possibilities of a literal gloss on her expansive allegorical significance. She may 
now allude (as part for the whole) at once to the arrival before the Persian king of the fecund 
daughters of the house of Cyrus II and to the more generalized notion of the symbolical assets 
of Elamite royal tradition handed over for incorporation. 


3.3.6.3.3. The Princeling Cubs 

The lion cubs also function as surrogates within the restrained codes of the Achaemenid 
program. There is no place, as far as we currently understand Achaemenid art, for display rep- 
resentations of human princes shown en route to the stockpile of courtly personnel —perhaps 
destined for the ranks of elite eunuchs. But there is a place for them writ allegorically. 

With this in mind, the appearance of two cubs stimulates added interest once again—just as 
it did in relation to the idea of a conquest allegory alluding to the original two Elamite rebels 


151. Potts 2005. See also, in this volume, Álvarez-Mon, Garrison, Quintana, Vallat, and Waters. 

152. We must be aware, of course, that not all royal women in Darius's life are documented in Herodotus. 
For instance, one Irdabama figures prominently in the Persepolis Fortification texts as a royal female, but she is 
not documented elsewhere (Brosius 1996: 122—46, and passim). We do not know if she was married to Darius 
or was a royal woman of another category (such as one of his mothers-in-law). Her seal (PFS 51) is a high- 
quality late Neo-Elamite heirloom cylinder displaying links to late Elamite glyptic traditions of modeling and 
spatial use (which themselves seem to relate to a special strain of elite Neo-Assyrian style). See Root 1991: 21— 
22, and fig. 6; Garrison this volume; and Garrison and Root forthcoming a (for full catalogue treatment under 
PFS 51). The seal suggests the likelihood that Irdabama is yet another woman of Anšanite-Elamite connec- 
tions. Thus, it tends to reinforce the idea that Darius's female household was well-populated by culturally self- 
identifying Elamites as well as Persians. 
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made famous by the Bisitun monument. The lion cubs seen in the context of an allegorical ref- 
erence to the marriage strategies of Darius move us into the realm of folkloric legacy and tales 
of two royal (or effectively royal) brothers. Such stories are legion in the mythologized histories 
of many cultures. They serve varied political/moral interests. Furthermore, the tales offer a 
range of plot subcategories that expand their multiple utilities as explicit or meta-parables. 

Often, for instance, they involve fateful choices the father must make in respect to two male 
heirs—choices that alter history because of tensions and rivalries established by the paternal fa- 
vor of one over the other. Frequently, too, they involve fateful choices the brothers themselves 
make (either by aggressive decision or default effect) with regard to how they either work har- 
moniously toward collective goals of responsibility or work independently toward self-serving 
ends. Whatever the specific scenario, there is a constant factor in these narratives: the inherent 
instability of the fraternal relationship between the two siblings and between them and their fa- 
ther. This instability provides the dramatic drive for the universal appeal of royal-brother tales. 
Who will be chosen and why? How will the choice change the course of human events? What 
lesson will the episode provide? The frisson of such stories was implicit in visual or textual ref- 
erencing of two brothers in royal contexts of the ancient Near East at the time of the planning 
of the Apadana. It builds into the portrayal of the Elamite delegation another element of 
unique narrative impact over and above the formal devices of figural interaction analyzed ear- 
lier. The two-brothers innuendo interjects an internal liminality of tensional moment that is 
unique to the Elamite delegation on the Apadana. 

Cyrus II chose as his successor his eldest son Cambyses II over Cambyses's full brother, Bar- 
diya. This was discretionary, since no regulations existed then or later in the Achaemenid em- 
pire demanding selection of the eldest son. The story of these two rival brothers is famous as 
well as still mysterious in some of its details and agendas. However the narrative is spun by an- 
cient writers and modern commentators, the lives and deaths of these rival brothers have much 
to do with the eventual means by which Darius gained the throne. 15? 

Darius in turn selected Xerxes as his crown prince. Xerxes was the eldest son of Atossa 
(daughter of Cyrus II and wife first of Cambyses and then of Bardiya, as already noted). Xerxes 
was chosen over Artabazanes (Darius's eldest son by his earlier marriage to the daughter of Go- 
bryas). In order to mark this clear prioritization of his relationship with the line of Cyrus over 
the line of one of his loyal but non-royal Persian comrades, he shifted representational focus on 
certain key monuments away from renderings of the king backed by the nobles who helped 
him gain the throne and toward incorporation of the figure of the crown prince as his ordained 
successor. ?^ Thus, we see the crown prince standing behind Darius on the original central 
panels of the Apadana. 

Earlier, the court of Ashurbanipal had been similarly plagued by rival claims of two broth- 
ers: Ashurbanipal himself and his apparently elder and full brother Samash-&um-ukin. 155 Fol- 
lowing the death of his principal wife in 673 B.c., Esarhaddon attempted to smooth tensions 
within the ranks of competing interests in the royal harem by establishing the succession. In 


153. Briant 2002: 49—50 and 97—106. 

154. Root 1979: 83—86. 

155. Brinkman 1984: 82. Ashurbanipal claims Šamash-šum-ukin as his full brother, but Brinkman finds no 
independent evidence to substantiate this sharing of the mother as well as the father. Predictably, Ashurbanipal’s 
own official version of the situation takes a lofty perspective, describing his kingly destiny as one revealed while 


he was still in the womb, with his father (Esarhaddon) commanded by the great gods to love him more than his 
brothers: Luckenbill 1989, II: 378-79. 
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this effort, Ashurbanipal was given the plum prospect as heir-designate to the throne of Assyria, 
while Šamash-šum-ukin was appointed ruler (to serve under Ashurbanipal) in Babylon. 156 
Eventually, Šamash-šum-ukin's collusion with Elam turned Ashurbanipal’s fixation on the 
Elam problem into an all-out “Brüderkrieg” in which Elam played the unfortunate role of 
monkey-in-the-middle. 7 

Just a generation earlier, the Assyrian king Sennacherib had been killed by his son Ardi- 
mulissi in collaboration with another of the royal siblings in retaliation for his having selected 
Esarhaddon (a younger son) as crown prince after initially having chosen Ardi-mulissi.!”% This 
patricide was seen in Biblical tradition as divine retribution for Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem. 
The two murdering royal sons here are depicted as operating as corrective agents against the 
damage wreaked by a bad king, serving in this way a specialized trope within the larger genre 
of two-brother epics. 1° In a different pairing of the same cast of characters, we could in theory 
see Esarhaddon versus Ardi-mulissi as the two-brother unit—in this case playing out the time- 
honored tensional saga of the one chosen (often the younger one) versus the one side-lined. 

What can these historical fragments about royal brothers (and their locations within folkloric 
schemes) tell us about the two lion-brothers of Elam brought with their regal mother to Per- 
sepolis? There are several aspects of intentionality here. First, the cubs were meant to invoke 
the generalized allegorical notion of a well-stocked royal line available to a prodigious ruler 
such as Darius. Second, the cubs were meant simultaneously to invoke in the cultural memory 
of Apadana viewers Darius’s version of the story of one fraternal human pair critical to his rise 
to power: Cambyses II and Bardiya, the two (Elamite) sons of Cyrus II the Anšanite. Third, 
this implicit invocation of the Cambyses—Bardiya crisis was meant to suggest (among those 
knowledgeable about the recent past or eager to hear its legends) a litany of allusions to the dra- 
matic stories relating to the Assyrian royal house in the reigns of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Ashurbanipal. In the ways of the world and its chains of memory and history construction, the 
traditions emerging around these episodes certainly had lasting effects on the imperial imagina- 
tion of the early Achaemenids. Fourth, the representation of the Elamite delegation, in its alle- 
gorical aspect, was intended to work on two levels simultaneously. It was meant at once to 
reverberate with the frisson of inherent instability posed by royal-brother tales. It was simulta- 
neously meant to redirect that frisson to a context of harmonious resolution dictated by the 
presence of the king and crown prince together in definitive, declarative state on the original 


central panels of the staircase façades. 


3.3.7. A Perfect Union 
There is assuredly a reference to marriage embedded in the Elamite delegation—just as 
there is an overarching allusion to the liminal moment of marriage incorporation embedded in 


the entire Apadana program. In this context, the Elamite representation may resonate with a 


156. Brinkman's emphasis on the quelling of a harem intrigue as the motivation for Esarhaddon's decision 
may be a bit over-determined (viz., admonitions in Sancisi- Weerdenburg 1983). There is, however, ample evi- 
dence that Esarhaddon did indeed attempt assiduously to promote the two brothers as partners. Note, e.g., the 
stele from Zincirli (Berlin VA 2708) incorporating balancing representations of the two heirs: Bórker-Klahn 
1982: 213, no. 219. The strength of these efforts itself suggests that internal politics were indeed making a suc- 
cessful outcome of the plan unlikely. 

157. Bonatz 2004: 100. For relevant discussions of Ashurbanipal and Šamash-šum-ukin, see, e.g., Brinkman 
1984: 82—104; Carter in Carter and Stolper 1984: 103—89; and Frame 1992: 25—26. 

158. Kuhrt 1997: 519—23. 

159. Chapman 2004: 148—49. 
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Persian folk tradition we pick up in late Sasanian times. A group of Sasanian precious-metal 
plates are adorned with representations of lionesses or tigresses. Marshak postulates that they 
were gifted to noble women either at marriage or at the birth of a son as tokens of the hope 
that they might rear heroes like lions and tigers. !°° 

A related Persian poetic trope is picked up in written form in the Shahnamah (the Book of 
Kings), surely after a very long previous life in oral tradition. The trope elides heroic ancestors 
of the ancient ages with lions and then describes royal offspring as seed of the lion (or occasion- 
ally the tiger). Thus, for instance, the beautiful Tahminé who beds with the hero Rostam to 
produce their son, Sohrab, declares: “From lions and tigers comes my seed.” The lineage of he- 
roes is nicely linked to the seed of lions that passes through the female descendant (a lioness) to 
her brood of cubs. The allegory continues as the male ancestor (Sam) of the marvelous Sohrab 


2216 


is described as “the lion Sam.” 161 Here, we have an epic device that surely reaches back to Sasa- 


nian prototypes. In turn, Sasanian visions of kingship draw heavily on Achaemenid models. 162 
Thus, we see that the lioness of Elam and her cubs in Persepolis represent one Achaemenid 
manifestation of a backdrop of allegorical tradition that becomes deeply embedded in Iranian 
culture, perpetuated and adapted in Sasanian times. It culminates ultimately in the written 
manifestations of the Iranian national epic (the Shahnamah) most famously transmitted through 
the art of Firdousi (d. ca. A.D. 1020). 

A vivid passage in the book of Ezekial (chap. 19) in the Hebrew Bible shows the currency 
of a trope specifically of a lioness nursing two royal sons. Ezekial is a lament of prophetic de- 
spair, originally composed in exile after the Babylonian destruction of Israel in 587 B.c. Thus, 
the book reflects not only the immediate crisis of the early 6th century B.C.; it also reflects so- 
cial tremors in the slightly more distant wake of the Assyrian devastations of Elam under Ashur- 
banipal in the mid-7th century B.c. The passage casts Israel allegorically as the lioness of Judah; 
it forecasts the nurturing of the seed of Israel only to end captive in foreign hands. The allegor- 
ical terms of discourse are inescapably relevant to the lioness of Elam at Persepolis. Clearly, they 
refer back to our discussion of lion cubs and royal brothers: 


And you, take up a lamentation for the princes of Israel, and say: 
What a lioness was your mother among lions! 

She couched in the midst of young lions, rearing her whelps, 

And she brought up one of her whelps; he became a young lion, 
and he learned to catch prey; he devoured men. 

The nations sounded an alarm against him; he was taken in their pit; 
and they took him with hooks to the land of Egypt. 

When she saw that she was baffled, that her hope was lost, she took 
her another of her whelps and made him a young lion. 


160. Marshak 1998: 84—92. Unfortunately, none of the vessels has a good provenance as far as I am aware. 

161. Clinton 1996: 15, $71, and 21, $100. 

162. Although composed differently, lions are depicted as gifts to the king on one of the great Sasanian tri- 
umphal reliefs of Shapur II at Bishapur. Like the rest of the display here, the creative reinvention of the still- 
visible Apadana North Stair facade is very clear ( Herzfeld 1935: 86; Herrmann 1998). The representation is in- 
teresting in part because it echoes the Elamite delegation on the Apadana program in the inclusion of gifted li- 
ons; but it alters the formal make-up of the lion group significantly. At Bishapur, the nursing lioness is absent. 
We seem instead to have two mature male lions on their own. Are these an echo of the “two brothers"— 
shown here now weaned rather than as cubs still in need of the mother's milk? 
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He prowled among the lions; he became a young lion, and he learned 

to catch prey; he devoured men. 

And he ravaged their strongholds, and laid waste their cities; and the 

land was appalled and all who were in it at the sound of his roaring. 

Then the nations set against him snares on every side; they spread their net 
over him; he was taken in their pit. 

With hooks they put him in a cage, and brought him into custody, that 
his voice should no more be heard upon the mountains of Israel. 16° 


4. Postscript 


Elam on the Apadana is an extraordinary presentation of associations about what Elam 
meant and needed to be made to mean in the imperial imagination of Achaemenid Persia. 
Generations earlier (but well within the vivid immediacy of cultural memory), Elam in the re- 
liefs of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh was also a highly charged entity. It was a highly charged entity 
with direct impact on the political and social life of the young Achaemenid empire. In both 
cases, the story line woven around Elam involves allegories of lions, weapons, and wealth— 
with the conspicuous presence of wealth in the form of the assets of the fecund captive royal 
female. The story line in each case views Elam primarily from the perspective of a conquering, 
absorbing power. It is not a narrative that tells about venerable Elam in its own imagination. 

In this regard, the Apadana image does interject a nod to ancient Elamite tradition of de- 
picting animals performing as humans in parable-like fashion. But we miss allusions to serpent 
cults and water cults. Such allusions could have been made subtly through iconographical ref- 
erences to such things, perhaps through the bringing of battleaxes and other regalia elaborated 
as serpent-headed creations in the ancient Elamite mode.*% Thus, Elamites witnessing the re- 
liefs on the Apadana will have received the message of the lioness and her cubs with rich asso- 
ciations, but they will have understood it as a message about them rather than of them. This is 
not, however, to say that the message was necessarily read with antipathy. The lament of the 
lioness of Judah (Ezekiel 19) reminds us, furthermore, that readers of the Apadana reliefs from 
various other lands of the empire will have had their own associations with the powerfully 


165 'The imagery invites discussion and in 


evocative symbol of the lioness of Elam and her cubs. 
this sense is a fine exemplar of the concept mentioned much earlier—of effective imperial art 
being a site of negotiation, not merely a static statement of ideology. 

The lioness of Elam coming to the Persian king invokes the longstanding symbolic agency 


in the ancient Near East of the “voluntary” transfer of the royal woman (and her reproductive 


163. May and Metzger 1962: 1021. This passage in Ezekiel is also cited in Foster 2002: 292 in the context 
of a relevant discussion. See also Goshen-Gottstein and Talmon 2004. 

164. E.g., the Middle Elamite votive axe from a funerary context at Choga Zanbil: Amiet 1966: 407. I have 
discussed this issue of eschewal (and even suppression) of Elamite chthonic imagery in Achaemenid art in Root 
2002: 173-80, 183-84. 

165. Among others locales, in addition to Israel, that had vested symbolical interest in associations with the 
lion is Lydia. Dusinberre (2003: 270—71) notes the preponderance of lions on seals from Sardis. Note the full- 
teated lioness from Tomb 170 (Istanbul Archaeological Museum acc. no. 4639): Dusinberre 2003: fig. 79. For 
an unprovenanced seal, probably from the same region, that displays a lioness with her cubs, see Boardman 


1968: 133, no. 446 (now Bibliothéque Nationale), and pl. XXXI. 
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riches) as the principal commodity that has the power actually to avert the sacking of a city. !66 
In the context of Achaemenid kingship, the voluntary transfer might be said to avert the pos- 
sibility of bad faith, non-compliance, and internal discord within the incorporated hegemonic 
family. The lioness is harnessed but she clearly has the capacity to wreak havoc should she de- 
cide to subvert the protocols of voluntary courtship. Her situation is not dissimilar to that of 
the male lion consort of Ishtar, sometimes held by a leash in Assyrian art even as he stalwartly 
supports the goddess. !9 There is control indicated here, but it is more about the holding in 
check of the wondrous force of the great beast (in the service of proper decorum and even of 
a kind of domestic affectation) than it is about the subjugation of a captured creature. 

I have stressed the ambiguous valence of “voluntary” gifting on the Apadana in general 
terms in my earliest work, with reference to Marcel Mauss's classic study. 168 This new com- 
mentary on the gifts of Elam adds a fresh element to that contemplation. It benefits now from 
consideration in the context of Godelier’s conversations from a Marxist anthropological per- 
spective and from Strathern’s particular considerations of gendered discourses and the effects of 
western assumptions about female passivity and powerlessness in the social practices around 
their destinies in a world of male-directed reciprocities of gifting. 1% 

Under the graceful shade of idealized, domesticated willingness, the symbolic force of the 
unique Elamite gifts gain added agency within the dynamic of the Apadana as elements that can 
alter the course of events by their performative powers. The lioness, for instance, is a player. 
She is not a pathetic victim—if we think of her in the context of the capacity for such a female 
entity exchanged preemptively to avert catastrophe and instead to forge a union between com- 
peting factions. The entire delegation reminds us that the intentions of the Apadana program 
go far beyond the literal tallying of proffered bounty to stock either hunting parks or the royal 
treasury. 70 The allegories laced through the metaphorical scheme broker the power of impe- 
rial imagination. 


166. Esp. Liverani 2004: 175—76. 

167. E.g., one of Sennacherib's rock reliefs at Bavian (Bórker-Klahn 1982: 206—7, no. 1872) and the stele 
dedicated to Ishtar of Arbela from Til Barsib (Borker-Klahn 1982: 226, no. 252, Louvre AO 11 503). 

168. Root 1979; Mauss 1967. 

169. Godelier 1996; Strathern 1990: esp. 225-27. 

170. In this aspect, my discussion modulates the study by Cahill (1985), which is attuned to symbolic meta- 
narratives of the program but tends to stress one-to-one correspondences between types of material goods rep- 
resented and their occurrence in actuality in the Persepolis Treasury (as published in Schmidt 1957). 


Abbreviations 
DB Darius I, Bisotün, main inscription 
PF 2,087 tablets from the Persepolis Fortification archive published in Hallock 1969 
PFS Persepolis Fortification Seal numbers (cf. Garrison and Root 1996/1998) 
PFS* Inscribed seal from the PFS corpus 
PFSs Stamp seal from the PFS corpus 
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$5. Parsa and beyond Parsa; $6. The Royal Guards at Susa and Persepolis. 


1. Introduction 


In this concise contribution I propose, in particular, to revisit a longstanding puzzle— 
namely, the question of why Darius I (522—486 B.c.) chose to depict members of his court in 
two different, but almost equally well attested, types of dress. This unusual circumstance may 
be said to have given rise to at least two not very satisfactory explanations. First, in a belief that 
the object of the exercise was to provide nothing more than a welcome note of variety in the 
depiction of long files of courtiers. And second, in a still more prevalent view, it was presumed 
that it was because the Achaemenid court consisted in almost equal number of individuals from 
two related but nevertheless different backgrounds. 


2. Background 


In line with Darius's somewhat surprising blueprint, it will be recalled that all the more 
prominent figures in the reliefs that adorn the staircases of the Apadana at Persepolis were ei- 
ther depicted in wide-sleeved voluminous robes (the “court dress” of the present account) or 
in a very different, tight-fitting costume (the “riding dress” of this narrative).! Moreover, while 
the various elite persons in the voluminous, pleated costume—including the king and the 
crown prince (fig. 1)—have long been understood, correctly enough, to represent Persians, it 
has also been asserted for almost as long that each elite individual in the close-fitting dress was 
a Mede. Furthermore, a related contention that, throughout the Achaemenid period, figures in 
riding attire are more likely to have represented Medes than Persians has by now gained wide 
acceptance. 

The visual underpinnings for such Persepolis-inspired beliefs are not hard to detect. First, 
the dress of the high “Median” officials in the Apadana reliefs—including the dress of the 


1. I begin from the premise that the reliefs associated with the Apadana were at least planned during the 
course of Darius’s long reign. Also, while this terminology might suggest that only the “court dress” was truly 
at home at the Achaemenid court, the reliefs themselves affirm that, even on high ceremonial occasions, both 
costumes represented equally acceptable forms of parade dress. 
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Fig. 1. Persepolis. A tentative reconstruction of the relief that originally occupied the central, focal 
location on the eastern side of the Apadana (Tilia 1972: fig. 3). 


parade-master and the king's weapon-bearer (fig. 1) as well as that of the nobles and ushers who 
are shown in riding attire—is close, if not identical, to that of the leader of the Median delega- 
tion (Schmidt 1953: pl. 27b). Second, with reference to the order in which the 23 subject 
peoples are drawn up, it 1s evident that the unusually large Median delegation (which includes 
no less than nine persons on the well-preserved eastern side of the Apadana), heads the parade. 
And third, in an overarching scheme in which the designers very clearly sought to give a single 
more or less uniform costume to each of the subject delegations, the presence of two strongly 
contrasted elite costumes almost inevitably has given rise, as has just been noted, to a concom- 
itant understanding that persons from two distinct backgrounds populated the court. Thus, 
Ghirshman (1964: 157) was far from alone in referring without equivocation to the "court no- 
tables" shown in alternating court dress and riding dress (Schmidt 1953: pls. 51—52) as “Persians 
and Medes.”? 

Any observer familiar with Classical testimony would also have been able to identify several 
seemingly convincing reasons why the Medes might have enjoyed such special favor. In The 
Histories of Herodotus, for example, the later kings of independent Media are portrayed as 
holding sway over an extensive portion of the known world; Cyrus is characterized as the 
grandson of Astyages, the last king of independent Media (1.108); and, following the fall of Sar- 
dis, Median generals are credited with consolidating Cyrus' authority over significant parts of 
western Anatolia (I.157—177). In addition, an erstwhile ready familiarity with the regular pair- 
ing of Persia and Media in the Old Testament—in phrases referring, for example, to "the 
power of Persia and Media" (Esther 1:3) or to “the law of the Medes and Persians” (Daniel 


2. C£ also Schmidt 1953: 107—11 and pls. 66—74 where, for example, long files of elite figures in the stair- 
case reliefs associated with the Tripylon are shown in either long flowing robes or tight-fitting costumes, and 
where the respective processions are duly said to consist of "Persian" and “Median” dignitaries. 
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6:15)—could certainly have helped to fortify a popular perception that the Medes shared cer- 
tain exalted privileges with the Persians. 

Apart from these perspectives, any inclination to identify certain officials in riding attire with 
the Medes was assuredly reinforced by Herodotus’ claim that the Persians “borrowed” their 
riding dress from the Medes (Histories 1.135) as well as by Xenophon’s assertion that the Per- 
sians knew next to nothing about horses until the reign of Cyrus (Cyropaedia 1.3.3). In sum, 
the supposition that the elite figures clad in riding dress in the Apadana reliefs were “Medes” 
persisted in all major publications until a little over 30 years ago. 

In the end, however, a construct of this kind creates problems that are hard to ignore. It 
leaves the Persians in the Persepolis reliefs seemingly only dressed in the voluminous, multi- 
folded court dress; it implies that the Medes were decidedly better horsemen than the Persians; 
and it even lends an air of legitimacy to the unlikely notion that the Medes could have in some 
sense shared in the governance of the empire—a suggestion for which there is no shred of evi- 


dence in any Achaemenid inscription. 


3. The Testimony of the Texts 


A fresh examination of the topic at hand necessarily begins with a review of relevant pas- 
sages in extant Achaemenid records. Above all, the inscriptions of Darius not only stress the 
value that was placed on the Persian identity of the king, his homeland, and his countrymen, 
but they go out of their way to refer to the exceptional regard that the Persians had for good 
horses and good horsemanship. 

In the second paragraph of his DPd inscription, one of the two Old Persian inscriptions that 
can still be seen on a huge stone block near the original (and subsequently blocked) south en- 
trance to the Persepolis Terrace, Darius refers to his ancestral homeland as follows: 


This country Persia, which Ahuramazda bestowed upon me, good, possessed of good horses, 
good men—by the favour of Ahuramazda and of me, Darius the King, does not feel fear of 
(any) other. (DPd §2; Kent 1953: 136) 


Equally, in a passage that comes from an inscription that Darius placed within the main panel 
of his funerary relief at Nagsh-i Rustam (Schmidt 1970: pl. 19), Darius addresses those whom 


he knew would come to contemplate his tomb in the following terms: 


If now thou shalt think "How many are the countries which King Darius held?" look at the 
sculptures (of those) who bear the throne, then thou shalt know, then shall it become known 
to thee: the spear of a Persian man has gone forth far; then shall it become known to thee; a 
Persian man has delivered battle far indeed from Persia. (DNa $4; Kent 1953: 138) 


In a further celebrated passage, again from part of the facade of his tomb at Naqsh-i Rustam, 
Darius can be seen to define his martial skills from the viewpoint, not the least, of a cavalry- 
man: 


Trained am I both with hands and feet. As a horseman I am as a good horseman. As a bowman 
I am a good bowman both afoot and on horseback. As a spearman I am a good spearman both 
afoot and on horseback. (DNb $8h; Kent 1953: 140) 
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Fig. 2. Nagsh-i Rustam. The relief of 
Aspathines in the left frame of the 
tomb of Darius (Schmidt 1970: 

pl. 24b. Courtesy of the Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago). 


In terms of texts, two other considerations are also of rele- 
vance. Thus, the three cuneiform inscriptions that appear 
on the vertical pleats of the recently discovered stone 
statue of Darius each declare that the statue was made to 
show that "the Persian man had conquered Egypt" (Vallat 
1974: 162—632). In addition, it is a matter of record that 
Media's ranking in the known lists of Achaemenid prov- 
inces varies quite dramatically. In Darius's Bisitun inscrip- 
tion, for example, Media only occupies tenth place in a 
roster of 23 provinces (DB1$6; Kent 1953: 119). 


4. Aspathines 


In visual terms, an inscribed but not always closely 
considered side panel that represents an integral part of 
Darius's great funerary monument at Naqsh-i Rustam can 
be said to reveal the extent to which the modern tendency 
to suppose that all Achaemenid figures in riding dress were 
"Medes" is mistaken. The panel in question shows the 
labeled figure of Aspacanah (Gk. Aspathines), one of Da- 
rius’s closest followers, whom Herodotus (III.70) specifi- 
cally identifies as a "Persian" (cf. also Briant 2002: 108). 
He is clad in riding attire (fig. 2); and, as can still just be 
made out, an akinakes hangs from his belt. Facing right, he 
carries a bow-case slung over his left shoulder and, in 
keeping with the tenor of a trilingual inscription (DNd) 
carved into the rock surface immediately above his head 
(Schmidt 1970: pl. 24a), he holds a battle-axe in his right 
hand.? 

Michael Roaf was the first to recognize the clear-cut 
significance of the panel in question. As he observed more 
than 35 years ago, if one Persian could be dressed in riding 
apparel, there was no longer any good reason to suppose 


that other figures in this same dress “were Medes rather than Persians” (Roaf 1974: 101 n. 95). 
At the same time he continued to use the traditional labels in at least one subsequent publica- 


tion and referred (usually within quotation marks) to both "Persian and Median dress" and to 
"Persian and Median nobles" (Roaf 1983: 103). 
A parallel situation can be found in Margaret Root's comprehensive study of Achaemenid 


art. In her treatment, she too draws attention to the implications of Aspathines' trousered dress 


and goes on to make the point that the assembled nobles in the Apadana reliefs could all have 


been Persians, each fitted out in such a way as to stress one or another individual's “military” 
or “courtly” inclinations (Root 1979: 281—82). But in the body of her work she continues to 


3. The text of DNd reads: “Aspacanah, bow-bearer, holds the battle-axe of Darius the King.” Cf. Kent 


1953: 140. 
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refer—again within quotation marks—to “Median and Persian 
guards” as well as to “Median and Persian dress.” 

A further contributor to the early phases of this debate, 
Shapur Shahbazi (1976: 24), while in turn suggesting that the 
two contrasted costumes could have had more to do with “posi- 
tion and function” than with “nationality” also persisted, at least 
at first, in referring to “Median” and "Persian" costumes. Then, 
in subsequent publications, he went further than either Roaf or 
Root and advocated the use of such strictly descriptive terms as 
“court dress” and “cavalry costume.”* 

If we carry the burden of the above comments to their logical 
conclusion, there is every reason to suppose that each of the as- 
sembled nobles and each of the 23 ushers in the Apadana reliefs 
would have been intended to represent (and would originally 
have been understood to represent) a Persian. Beyond this, if we 
keep in mind the uncompromising tenor of the above-men- 
tioned inscriptions of Darius, there would seem to be no reason 
to doubt the fact that the parade-master and the king’s weapon- 
bearer (fig. 1) were also Persians of rank. 

Findings of this order necessarily point to the need for a num- 
ber of new approaches. In particular, it is now possible to assert 
that the kings own instantly available horses and chariots 
(Schmidt 1953: pl. 52), the long files of royal guards (Schmidt 
1953: pl. 50) and the contented, festive spirit of the Persian 
nobles (Schmidt 1953: pls. 51—52) may each have been meant to 
stress the invincible—not to mention indivisible—nature of 
Achaemenid power. Indeed, the indicated nobles, whose duties 
no doubt regularly extended to calls to action as accomplished 
cavalrymen as well as to the demands of high administrative 
posts, may have been intended to represent not only high-born 
Persians as such, but (especially given Darius’s propensity to im- 
mortalize his closest followers wherever possible) those individu- 
als of rank who had embraced the newly underscored Achaeme- 
nid identity of the king—and who were thus known to be 
among the most stalwart supporters of Darius’s royal line. 

Detailed comparisons between the figure of Aspathines (fig. 


Fig. 3. Persepolis. A 
composite drawing of the 
king’s weapon-bearer. He 
carries a battle-axe, a bow- 
case (gorytus) and a short 
sword or akinakes (Curtis and 


Tallis 2005: fig. 61). 


2) and that of the king’s 


weapon-bearer in the central panels on the north and east sides of the Apadana (cf. fig. 3) may 


also be said to lend support to Root’s prior observation that the royal iconography of Darius in 


the latter panels is representative of “a later phase than that represented by his tomb facade” 


(Root 1979: 92).? For the present, however, I wish to focus on Erich Schmidt’s insistence on 


not only the “Median” identity of the weapon-carrier in the Apadana reliefs but also on the 


supposedly “Median” character of the akinakes that hangs from the belt of this dignitary (fig. 3). 


4. See, for example, Shahbazi 1978: 498—99; 1992: 723. 
5. Cf. also Stronach 2002: 388. 
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Schmidt’s account (1953: 165) begins by noting that the akinakes or short sword of the 
"undoubtedly . . . important" Mede, who bows before the king (fig. 1), is “strangely plain and 
unfinished in appearance"; and he goes on to contrast the unexpected simplicity of this item 
with the “incomparably more beautiful weapon of the second Mede.” In other words, it never 
seems to have occurred to him that the bearer of the king's battle-axe and bow-case was far 
from exhibiting “his own (my emphasis) beautifully ornamented sword.” In short, because 
Schmidt was convinced that only a “Mede” would be depicted in riding dress, he failed to re- 
alize that the most ornate of all the numerous items of weaponry on display in the context of 
the parade was none other than the akinakes of the king—and that the strictly “plain” appear- 
ance of the sword of the parade-master was intended to emphasize the unparalleled quality of 
the king's own comparable weapon. 

With reference to the supposedly "Median" manufacture of this illustrious weapon (see, for 
example, Porada 1965: 140), it deserves to be stressed that the Persians, as Iranians, not only 
made use of Iranian riding dress but that they also shared in the production of equestrian weap- 
onry—a specialization that should no longer be thought of as the exclusive preserve of metal- 
smiths located well to the north or the northeast.* The local manufacture of the scabbard in 
question (that 1s to say, within the confines of southwestern Iran) may well be illustrated by the 
extent to which the almost heraldic rampant-regardant lion-griffins on the upper shield-shaped 
portion of the sheath appear to echo the rampant monsters in the opposed discs of the late 7th 
or early 6th century B.C. gold “ring” from Arjan.’ 

More detailed analysis is also appropriate in other respects. As a standard accompaniment of 
the tight-fitting riding dress, the featured akinakes of the king served as a vivid reminder of the 
monarch's equestrian abilities. In fact, the Apadana reliefs contain numerous allusions to what 
I take to have been Darius's status as “the first horseman of the land.’ Apart from an evident 
salute to the king’s Nisaean stallions and the stress on the presence of an array of royal grooms 
(Schmidt 1953: pls. 51—52), seven of the twenty-three delegations include bridled horses and/ 
or sets of riding apparel among their gifts for the king.* In addition, while one member of the 
Elamite delegation displays a pair of daggers with asymmetrical guards, such as were designed 
to be worn with court dress (Schmidt 1953: pl. 28; Stronach 1974: fig. 24a), both the Median 
and Sogdian delegations can be seen to include an akinakes among their exhibited gifts 
(Schmidt 1953: pls. 27 and 43). 

By the same token, we may assume that the akinakes that hangs from Aspathines' belt (fig. 2) 
represents, together with the prominently displayed battle axe and bow, one of the numerous 
weapons of his sovereign—and that this palpable signature of a mounted warrior was intended, 
not least, to complement Darius's adjoining, compelling description of his riding skills.? More- 


6. A point first made many years ago by Widengren (1956: 235). 

7. Cf. Stronach 1998: 240, with figs. 10 and 11. See also Álvarez-Mon, this volume. 

8. On the monarch's Nisaean stallions, see now Gabrielli 2006: 22. 

9. As readers will appreciate, this assertion is not meant to suggest that visitors to the completed tomb of 
Darius were either in the habit of reading cuneiform or that they had an ability to make out wedge-shaped char- 
acters from totally improbable distances. But from what is known of the way in which the contents of Darius's 
inscription at Bisitun were disseminated to distant parts of the empire (in Aramaic, the most generally accessible 
language of the day) it surely makes sense to agree with Rüdiger Schmitt (1990: 305) that this was done “ex- 
pressly for instruction," i.e., so that the peoples of the empire could become acquainted with the pronounce- 
ments of Darius. In this same spirit, it is perhaps logical to suppose that certain of the other more celebrated 
inscriptions of Darius could also have been distributed in a similarly accessible form—and that certain of his 
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over, beyond the fact that the trusted Aspathines had to be clad in riding attire in order to wear 
the akinakes of Darius in the correct fashion, it is a matter of note that his name can be taken 
to mean "Lover of Horses" (Kent 1953: 173). In this one documented instance, in other 
words, the dress of a Persian noble can be seen to have probably reflected this same individual's 
preferred sense of identity as say, “a horseman par excellence" as opposed to say, “a high ranking 
administrator" (which, in fact, Aspathines is also known to have been). ? 


5. Parsa and beyond Parsa 


As the testimony of Darius's inscriptions clearly indicates, he came to the throne with the 
firm intent of bringing Persia—the land of Parsa—to the fore. In this connection, he appears 
to have taken the inhabitants of late 6th century B.c. Parsa—heirs, in part, to the ancient, lit- 
erate heritage of Elam and Anshan—to be under his special protection. Nevertheless, his pride 
in his Persian homeland (possessed of “good horses” and of “good men"), as well as in his Per- 
sian ancestry, did not obscure his parallel awareness of a larger, still bolder vision. 

This wider picture finds eloquent written expression in a passage in Darius's DNa text, 
which was inscribed, in part, on the rock face of his tomb immediately behind his tall, upright 
image (Schmidt 1970: pl. 33). It is a text, moreover, that has recently been reexamined with 
significant results. In Matt Waters's new reading, which substitutes the word "Iranian" for the 
previous translation “Aryan” (Kent 1953: 138), Darius describes himself as “an Achaemenid, a 
Persian, son of a Persian, an Iranian, having Iranian lineage" (Waters 2004: 98).!! With these 
words, Darius appears to stress not only his Persian and Iranian ethnicity but to promulgate 
what might be termed a new Persian and Iranian royal ideology—an ideology that was presum- 
ably designed to extend his “home constituency” to include the far-flung Iranian peoples as a 
whole. 

One immediate challenge, I imagine, was to discover how to give substance to this new 
concept in visual terms or, more specifically, how to find a way to ensure that the complemen- 
tary domains of verbal and visual expression could mutually reinforce each other. In his search 
for an answer to this question, I believe Darius hit upon an unusually effective solution. Since 
members of his court were presumably already attired in both the voluminous “court dress” 
that was especially appropriate for the pomp and circumstance of court life and the tight-fitting, 
partly leather “riding dress” that was at one and the same time an appropriate garb for ceremo- 
nial occasions as well as for the rigors of various mounted activities, he appears to have decided 
to take advantage of this dual condition in his new iconographic program. In other words, 
while he decreed that the people of each subject nation should be restricted to one more or less 
uniform costume (e.g., Schmidt 1953: pl. 31), the Persians in his newly created artistic canon 
would be shown in their two very different forms of apparel: a circumstance that would 
underscore, at one and the same time, their unique appropriation of both the storied Elamite/ 
Anshanite south (where the pleated costume was by this time widely attested) and the extensive 


more memorable phrases from various contexts could indeed have been in the minds of those who came, for 
example, to look upon his tomb. 

10. See especially Garrison 1998. 

11. Cf. also Kellens 2005. 
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Iranian and Iranian-related lands that stretched, in the main, to the north and the northeast. As 
Darius no doubt saw matters, this “dichotomous truth” (which in the end affected not only the 
monumental but also the non-monumental arts of his time) was one more way of documenting 


what he saw to be the exceptional, dual inheritance of his line. 


6. The Royal Guards at Susa and Persepolis 


At the outset of the present enquiry I indicated that a wish to introduce a certain degree of 
variety was not likely to represent the paramount reason for depicting members of the Achae- 
menid court in two contrasted costumes. Instead, as has just been maintained, Darius and his 
advisers may well have identified cogent reasons to make the most of an existing sartorial 
anomaly; and, as a consequence, a twofold dress code became a corner stone of Achaemenid 
iconography from at least the middle years of the reign of Darius onward.!? But notwithstand- 
ing such a finding, it has to be conceded that aesthetic considerations—including close atten- 
tion to such factors as symmetry, mass, rhythm, and of course variation—can never have been 
far from the calculations of those who drew up the blueprints for the Apadana reliefs. 

To draw attention to one familiar case, certain eye-catching devices seem to have been used 
to emphasize the critical presence of the 23 ushers. That is to say that, while ushers in court 
dress and riding dress alternated automatically with each other, there may have been at least 
some interest in arranging matters in such a way that a major delegation in riding attire was led 
into the presence of the king by an usher in court dress (e.g., Schmidt 1953: pl. 27) and vice 
versa (e.g., Schmidt 1953: pl. 28). Furthermore, wherever servants came to be represented (not 
least in reliefs of a somewhat later date), it is not too surprising to find that they too came to 
be depicted in variations of the prevailing dual dress code. At what was an evident remove from 
the higher ranks of Achaemenid society, such a dichotomy is most unlikely, however, to have 
had any major implications. It is more likely, I imagine, to have reflected an existing visual pat- 
tern—and to have offered, if nothing else, a welcome note of variation. At the very least, we 
might guess that the majority of the more senior and more trusted servants at the court were 
Persians—and that such small discrepancies as can be detected in the twinned costumes were 
largely intended to underscore differences that related to the rank, or function, of the servants 
in question. 

The general thrust of these last remarks may also makes it appropriate to revisit the vexed 
question of the ethnic identity of the three registers of royal guards (Schmidt 1953: pls. 50—51) 
whose privileged location in the Apadana reliefs, in proximity to the king, was assuredly de- 
signed to stress their prime responsibility: the protection of the king’s person. In this connec- 
tion, any review of the topic must necessarily begin with a fresh consideration of the identity 
of the so-called “archers” who appear in the glazed-brick reliefs from Susa (fig. 4) inasmuch as 
the royal guards in the stone reliefs of the Apadana can be seen to wear more or less identical 
attire (without the addition of a bow and a quiver). 


12. Elsewhere, I have argued that the reliefs associated with the tomb of Darius should narrowly post-date 
the reliefs of ca. 510 B.c. that Darius erected in Palace P at Pasargadae. If this estimate (for which see Stronach 
1978: 96—97) is approximately correct, Darius's funerary reliefs—including the single panel that shows 
Aspathines (fig. 2)—could well date to ca. 500 B.C. 
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'The discoverer of the bricks of the Susa friezes, Marcel 
Dieulafoy, was greatly struck by the fact that one of the two 
skin colors that was used to portray the hands and faces of the 
"archers" was a shade of brown. This at once reinforced his 
belief that the Elamites were of mixed race (Dieulafoy 1893: 
28) and he used a variety of arguments, based on this belief, to 
assert that the guards in the Susa friezes consisted, at least in 
part, of local Elamite troops (Dieulafoy 1893: 287). As it hap- 
pens, several factors militate against this claim. As far as I am 
aware, there is no justification whatsoever for Dieulafoy's re- 
lated contention that it is possible to identify Elamites in As- 
syrian reliefs of slightly earlier date as individuals of mixed 
race. !3 Equally, the purely conventional nature of the shade of 
brown that was often used to indicate the skin color of the 
guards is almost certainly confirmed by the use of a closely 
similar color in the faces of two confronted sphinxes from 
Susa that appear directly below a winged disc in another 
glazed brick composition (Muscarella 1992: no. 157). 

More than anything else, however, the early Achaemenid 
date of at least certain of the “archer” figures from Susa can be 
used, I believe, to show that Dieulafoy’s “Elamite” hypothesis 
is mistaken. As I have indicated in a prior study (Stronach 
1978: 96—97, 105 n. 157), the more-or-less realistic way in 
which one of the two groups of vertical pleats that characterize 
the lower half of the front of the pleated court dress can be 
seen to hang close to the forward edge of many of the cos- 
tumes of the “archers” (fig. 4) provides a powerful indication 
that such figures stand chronologically between the reliefs at 
Bisitun—carved in or near 520 B.c.—and the reliefs that Da- 
rius introduced at Pasargadae in, say, 510 B.C. Also, if we take 
account of the speed with which Darius set to work to build 
his new palace at Susa (cf. Stronach 2001: 101), it seems clear 
that the attractive design of the “archer” figures began to be 
drawn up within only a few years of Darius's suppression of 
no less than three Elamite revolts. That is to say, in the wake 


WY 


as 


Fig. 4. Susa. A drawing of a 
royal guard from one of the 
reconstructed, glazed relief brick 
panels from the palace of Darius. 
Note that the drawing, showing 
a strangely squat figure, is more 
impressionistic than accurate 
(Houston 1954: fig. 155). 


of the revolt of a certain Acina in December 522 B.C.; that of one Martiya in the following 


year; and a third rebellion, led by “a man, an Elamite by the name of Atamaita” that occurred 
during the second or third year of Darius’s reign (cf. Potts 1999: 317-18). In short, it flies in 


the face of reason to suppose that Darius, who always chose to reward those who had been 


most loyal to him and who never refers in his Bisitun inscription to the assistance of an Elam- 


ite army, would have chosen to immortalize contingents of Elamite troops in this extremely 


13. For the full beards and other typically Near Eastern facial features of the Elamites (not least as these de- 
tails stand recorded in Ashurbanipal’s depiction of the final stages of the Battle of the River Ulai), see especially 


Strommenger and Hirmer 1964: pls. 238-39. 
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visible, permanent way. Thanks, in part, to Herodotus, certain alternative possibilities can also 
be explored. 

In describing Xerxes' order of march, Herodotus (VII. 41) makes reference, for example, to 
a select body of “Persian” infantry that was “ten thousand strong." !* Of this elite contingent, 
one thousand are said to have had golden-butted spears while the remaining nine thousand had 
silver-butted spears. And since the royal guards at Susa can be seen to rest the butts of their 
spears on the toes of their shoes, and since their finely decorated robes, gold bracelets, and ear- 
rings each serve to underscore their high status, they would certainly seem to qualify as possible 
members of the Ten Thousand—and hence as a suitable unit of Persian origin for outstanding 
recognition. ? 

Taking up yet another approach to the identity of the “archers,” Root (1979: 76 n. 98, 85 
n. 123) has drawn attention to the fact that a presumably late 6th century B.C. inscription in 
glazed-brick naming the Persian dignitary, Otanes, was also found during Dieulafoy’s (1893: 
284) excavations. On the strength of this evidence she suggests that, far from representing “a 
line of anonymous guards," the "archers" may have represented prominent Persians who 
played notable roles in the events that brought Darius to the throne. 

Insofar as Herodotus (III.68) not only describes Otanes as the person who was the moving 
force among the seven conspirators who plotted to depose Gaumata (cf. Briant 2002: 112) but 
also refers to him as “one of the wealthiest members of the Persian nobility,” it could be of util- 
ity to return to Herodotus' description of the initial parade-order that was observable as the 
Achaemenid army set out for Greece from the city of Sardis. In this already-cited account, we 
learn that Xerxes, in his chariot, was directly followed by “a thousand spearmen, their weapons 
pointing upwards in the usual way—all men of the best and noblest Persian blood; then a thou- 
sand picked cavalry"; and that the Ten Thousand only followed within this prescribed order 
after the “picked cavalry.” Accordingly, it could perhaps be argued that the elegant and colorful 
“archers” were meant to honor the memory of “the best and the noblest” of the Persians who 
made up the division that marched closest to the king. 

At this point, an at least cursory examination of the dress of the archers may be in order. 
Not surprisingly, the evidence in question has been read in conflicting ways. For some scholars, 
an Elamite identity is reinforced by the prominent display of such features as a twisted fillet, 
bows with duck-head finials, and the presence of fine jewelry. Each of these conceivably 
“Elamite” traits is, however, less than persuasive. In particular, if we take to heart the recent, in 
many ways true, dictum that "Persia is the heir of Elam, not of Media" (Liverani 2003: 10), 
there seems to be no reason why the Persians (who apparently chose to wear essentially the 
same “court dress” as the Elamites from at least the last quarter of the 6th century B.C. onward) 
could not have also made extensive use of the fillet (a standard accessory on the heads of Elam- 


16 


ite soldiers in the 7th century B.C. reliefs of Assurbanipal).!^ Furthermore, as a glance at the 


14. Quotations are drawn from Sélincourt 1954. 

15. Not uninterestingly, Dieulafoy also took the fact that a white glaze covers the butts of the spears of all 
the "archers" (see Muscarella 1992: 227, with nos. 155, 156) to indicate that they were members of the Nine 
Thousand. 

16. For the Elamite "court dress," see the Elamite and Persian figures depicted in the relief at Bisitun (for 
a clear photograph of the relief as a whole, see, conveniently, Wiesehófer 1996: pl. 1). For the different types 
of circlets or fillets attested in the reliefs at Persepolis and for the very varied roles of those who wear them, 
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Bisitun relief at once affirms (cf. Stronach 1978: pl. 190), Darius and one of his two attendants 
both carry bows with duck-head finials—and both attendants wear gold bracelets that are at 
least as fine as those on the wrists of the king. 17 

One further detail concerning a matter of dress also calls for comment—namely, the fact 
that the individually identified Elamites in the Achaemenid funerary reliefs at Naqsh-i Rustam 
and Persepolis (cf. Schmidt 1970: fig. 39) each wear half-boots as opposed to the typical low- 
cut Persian shoe that completes the costume of the guards at Susa (fig. 4), not to mention that 
of all the guards at Persepolis. Based on this circumstance, Hubertus von Gall (1972: 263) was 
one of the first to observe that the guards with simple twisted headbands at both Susa and Per- 
sepolis had to be Persians. !® 

At the same time, one remaining question that might still be scouted is whether the contin- 
ued use of the twisted fillet at Persepolis was chiefly intended to distinguish the main body of 
the royal guards from the adjacent nobles, who often appear in similar court finery (cf. Schmidt 
1953: pl. 52), or whether, for whatever reason, this was a specific citation of the headgear of 
the guards at Susa. In many ways, the relaxed demeanor of the assembled nobles at Persepolis 
may provide a valuable clue. Only these latter, individually expressive figures are likely to be 
representative of “the best and the noblest” of the non-regal Persians depicted at Persepolis, in 
which case, the long files of immobile guards at both Susa and Persepolis bid fair to be what 
they have always appeared to be: crack Persian troops. Moreover, if we permit ourselves to 
continue to draw on the tenor of Greek textual sources in this general context, the glazed-brick 
royal guards at Susa may again be thought of as members of the Persian Ten Thousand—and, 
on the strength, not least, of the parallel twisted fillets that are chiefly reserved for their serried, 
immobile stone-carved counterparts (Schmidt 1953: pl. 51), the similarly equipped royal 
guards at Persepolis could well represent members of this same elite corps.!? Finally, there can 
be no doubt that, in line with several of the main findings in this study, Darius not only intro- 
duced a memorable allusion to Persian military might in his palace at Susa but that, in subse- 
quent years, he also drew up plans for a still more impressive display of Persian pomp and 
power in his monuments in and near Persepolis (where, in both word and picture, the keen 


Achaemenid Persian regard for horsemanship was by no means neglected). 


see especially Shashbazi 1992: 726 with fig. 48. Note also the contribution by Root, this volume, on Elamite 
garments. 

17. For the gold bracelets exhibited by Darius’s two noble attendants, see Stronach 1999. As for the gold 
bracelets on the wrists of the “archers,” it is of interest that these conspicuous adornments have the kind of 
omega-shaped hoop that was “apparently confined to the Achaemenid period” and was “not previously docu- 
mented in western Asia” (Moorey 1985: 32). 

18. It may also be noted in passing that an elegant figure in court dress who precedes the file of royal char- 
iots at Persepolis (Schmidt 1953: pl. 52) also wears a twisted fillet and shows, thanks to his partly frontal pose, a 
dagger with an asymmetrical guard thrust through his belt. In other words any future composite drawing of one 
of the guards with a twisted fillet from either Susa or Persepolis should almost certainly include, not at all sur- 
prisingly, a “court dress dagger” in such an individual’s ample stock of weaponry. 

19. As has long been noted, Darius chose to eschew depictions of actual warfare in favor of the depiction of 
disciplined files of soldiers in full “court” or “parade” dress. As N. Tallis (2005: 214) has aptly remarked, “direct 
military force” was not celebrated as such; rather, it was no more than hinted at “as the ultimate sanction of the 
great king against the transgressor and the rebellious.” 
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Abbreviations: 
DB Darius I, Bisitun, main inscription 
DNa Darius I, Naqsh-i Rustam, inscription a 
DNb Darius I, Naqsh-i Rustam, inscription b 
DNd Darius I, Naqsh-i Rustam, inscription d 
DPd Darius I, Persepolis, inscription d 
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Postscript: 
The Legacy of Elam 


Javier Alvarez-Mon Mark B. Garrison 


University of Sydney Trinity University 


The history of Antiquity requires from time to time to be rewritten. Historical knowl- 
edge continually extends, in part from the advance of critical science, which teaches us 
little by little the true value of ancient authors, but also, and more especially, from the 
new discoveries which the enterprise of travelers and the patient toil of students are 
continually bringing to light, whereby the stock of our information as to the condition 
of the ancient world receives constant augmentation. 

G. Rawlinson (1884: Preface) 


The concept of a succession of world empires as articulated in the writings of the Greek his- 
torian Herodotus, in the biblical texts, and, until recent times, in modern commentaries on the 
political history of ancient western Asia, suggests that the collapse of the Assyrian empire ca. 
610 B.C. created a void that was partially filled by the Median and Neo-Babylonian empires. 
Subsequently, both the Median and the Babylonian empires were broken by the conquests of 
Cyrus the Great and, eventually, incorporated into the Achaemenid Persian empire founded by 
Darius I. 

This narrative on the cultural history of ancient Iran and Iraq in the 7th and 6th centuries 
B.C., a narrative that is deeply entrenched in the scholarly literature, emphasizes the Indo- 
European, or more distinctively Indo-Iranian, cultural perspective. It is almost completely si- 
lent on the agency and legacy of Elam. In recent times, reassessment of the sources in light of 
advances in our understanding of the cuneiform texts and the archeological record has allowed 
alternative models to emerge. Even as Median participation in the dismantling of the Assyrian 
Empire remains unquestioned, the Medes, so it seems, no longer occupy a privileged place on 
the academic altar of "great empires" (see Lanfranchi, Roaf, and Rollinger 2003). 

While it is not our intention to suggest that Elam should replace Media in this sequence of 
great empires, we do stress that a considerable body of evidence has emerged suggesting that 
Elam played a defining role in the formation of the Achaemenid imperial phenomenon. Para- 
doxically, precise definitions of the territorial extent, political history, religious beliefs, and vi- 
sual imagery associated with late Neo-Elamite culture remain elusive and hotly contested. So, 
too, the visibility (and by extension the acknowledgment) of the Elamite inheritance at the 
time of Darius I is complex and at times contradictory. Attempts to understand the transition 
from Elam to Persia thus labor under conditions of duress at both extremes! 
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The ambiguities of the legacy of Elam are perhaps most vividly represented by the site of 
ancient Anšan and the person of Cyrus the Great. To no surprise, both topics figure promi- 
nently in the contributions to Elam and Persia. 

As the traditional eastern capital of Elam, AnSan (Tal-e Malyan) was culturally linked to an 
Elamite past of hoary antiquity. Yet the site itself has to date yielded no evidence of archaeo- 
logical levels, architecture, or artifacts that document the existence of a polity of the 7th and 
6th centuries B.c. Given, however, that only a very small portion of the large site of Tal-e Mal- 
yan has undergone archaeological fieldwork, it is not unlikely that a Neo-Elamite settlement 
may actually be present somewhere on the site. 

Anšan is also, of course, located in Fars, an area that must have been for centuries the geo- 
graphical focal point for the intermingling of Elamite and Iranian populations, a process now 
famously described as the “éthnogenése des Perses" (coined by P. de Miroschedji, thesis devel- 
oped in 1985: 292—96; 1990: 84). The general picture provided by the available sources sug- 
gests that the territory that we associate with Elam and Anšan of the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. 
was inhabited by culturally and linguistically heterogeneous groups of people, including non- 
Elamite and non-Iranians (Potts 2005: 22, based on Zadok 2002: 15). J. Tavernier, in his analy- 
sis of Neo-Elamite Iranica at Susa, suggests that Iranians and Elamites at Susa coexisted, with 
no evidence of difference in socioeconomic status. 

It is unclear to what degree any of these groups and their combined progeny may have en- 


€ 


tertained ethnocentric notions of being "one people" or whether this notion played a role at 
all in configuring an Elamo-Iranian community. The fact that these discussions are entrenched 
in notions of ethnicity complicates matters in part because, at individual and community levels, 
the pursuit of well-being and the embracing of a worldview do not necessarily follow ethnic 
identity markers, whether inherited, self-imposed, or forced by an outside entity (Emberling 
1995: 11—12, 1998: 576—77; Jones 1997; Hall 1997: 22—23, 177; Hall et. al. 1998). Perhaps 
reflecting a postmodern concern with social complexity and cultural distinctiveness, ethnic 
identity is currently understood to be a complex process that exists only in reference to, and 
relative to, particular social, cultural, personal, and situational contexts. This is a process "per- 
petually renewed and renegotiated through discourse, social praxis . . . and subjectively per- 
ceived" (De Vos and Romanucci-Ross 1995: 350, in Hall 1997: 19). That is not to say that, 
separately or in combination, ethnic identity markers such as common descent, tribal names, 
language, religion, territory, class, gender, physical attributes, and livelihood ought to be con- 
sidered of little significance in shaping cultural expression; instead, we suggest that further re- 
search is needed in order to determine what role these features played in the context of Elam 
and Persia. 

Closely tied to our understanding of the political and cultural fortunes of Ansan, and, thus, 
by extension our understanding of the legacy of Elam, is the identity of Cyrus the Great: Mede, 
Persian, Achaemenid, Anšanite, and/or Elamite? These terms are not, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive, nor, as we mentioned above, ought we to posit a monolithic concept of "identity" 
Nevertheless, in his own rhetoric Cyrus is unambiguous: he is a king of Ansan like his ancestors 
before him. The troubling inscriptions from Pasaragadae (CMa-b-c), which each name Cyrus 
as an “Achaemenid,” complicate the situation, if we take them, following F. Vallat, as actually 
dating to the time of Cyrus (rather than "forgeries" added later by Darius). Without the Pasar- 
gadae evidence, as noted by D. T. Potts in his contribution to Elam and Persia, there is no 
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ancient evidence from Iran indicating that Cyrus was a descendant of Achaemenes. The Baby- 
lonian sources stress Cyrus’ link to both Ansan and Parsu, the Greek his mixed Median/Persian 
heritage. ! 

Why this matters, of course, depends on the significance that one attaches to notions of a 
Teispid line of rulers, some of whom may bear Elamite names, centered on Ansan (Potts 2005). 
The notion that Cyrus was an Anšanite, perhaps even bearing an Elamite name, is from a mod- 
ern perspective a very different historical phenomenon from the (traditional) notion that Cyrus 
was an Aryan Achaemenid (see Henkelman 2003: 194—95, for the background to the debate; 
Henkelman forthcoming). By the 7th and 6th centuries B.c., however, multiple cultural tradi- 
tions—Elamite, Assyrian, and Iranian—will have shaped this Teispid dynasty. The increasing 
political independence of Fars certainly will have encourage a new cultural spirit with perme- 
able cultural boundaries, a process perhaps centered at Ansan and foundational for the config- 
uration of the character of Achaemenid Persia. 

This issue becomes even more intriguing in considering Darius’ public approach to Cyrus. 
It seems significant that Darius in his imperial rhetoric almost completely ignores Cyrus and 
never once uses Cyrus's titulary “king of Ansan.’ In the one place where we would expect Da- 
rius to have made some attempt to link himself directly to Cyrus, his famous exposition of his 
lineage at the beginning of his Bisotün inscription (DB I.3—8), he is silent. This apparent sup- 
pression (and devaluing) of the Anšanite/Elamite heritage is echoed in the treatment of the 
Elamites in the reliefs on the Apadana, as articulated in the contribution to Elam and Persia by 
M. C. Root. If M. B. Garrison is correct in suggesting that PFS 93* and PFS 51 are remnants 
of an “Ansanite” art that marked a court style associated with the Teispid royal house, a similar 
conscious suppression of the Anšanite artistic legacy seems to have occurred in official Achae- 
menid court imagery and style. Another conscious statement of breaking with the past may be 
reflected in the decision to build a completely new capital at Persepolis rather than simply to 
adopt/adapt AnSan or Pasargadae (one wonders whether the use of both Susa and Ecbatana as 
imperial capitals reflects the fact that they lay outside of Fars, and, thus, were in some manner 
deemed less sensitive). 

At the same time, Darius elected to inscribe the earliest version of the Bisotün inscription in 
Elamite, and Elamite became one of the three official languages of royal inscriptions. While the 
use of Elamite in royal inscriptions suggests strong linkages to the Elamite past, Darius appears, 
as noted above, consciously to have suppressed in the actual texts of the royal inscriptions the 
Elamite/Anšanite political legacy in favor of one that stressed his Aryan Achaemenid heritage. 
Monumental relief at Bisotün, Nagš-e Rustam, and Persepolis presents similar ambiguities with 
regard to the legacy of Elam, as articulated in the contributions by M. C. Root and D. Stronach. 

At other levels of the early Achaemenid cultural system—e.g., administrative language and 
praxis, religion, and artistic styles, to name the most prominent—direct links of continuity be- 
tween Elam and Persia are evident. W. Henkelman’s contribution suggests that Ansanite/Elam- 
ite and Iranian cultic traditions were not only treated similarly by the state ration 
administration centered at Persepolis but also were clearly seen as belonging to the same, not 
separate, religious environments. As Henkelman on another occasion noted, Persian religion 


was “the heterogeneous unity of religious beliefs and cultic practices that emerged from long 


1. The sources have recently been collected anew in Kuhrt 2007: 47-103. 
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Elamite-Iranian coexistence and that were considered as native by the inhabitants of Achae- 
menid Fars and its rulers" (Henkelman 2008: 59). Many commentators have also noted that 
the Achaemenid chancellery at the time of Darius I continued to employ the Elamite language; 
as J.-P. Basello in his contribution has remarked, the appearance of new formulas in adminis- 
trative language reflects, however, increasing complexity in the chancellery under Darius I. 

The glyptic preserved in the Fortification archive presents a rich and dense interplay of con- 
tinuity and change. On the one hand, there are hundreds of seals exhibiting archaizing modes 
of presentation that are intimately tied to the glyptic corpus preserved on the late Neo- 
Elamite tablets from Susa, Assyro-Babylonian glyptic carving styles, and the visual imagery 
from the tomb at Arjan. In Elam and Persia, two authors explore in some detail this artistic leg- 
acy. J. Álvarez-Mon, based upon the material from the Arjan tomb, argues for a process of As- 
syrianization in Elam and posits the existence of an Elamo-Assyrian artistic period at Susa and 
Arjan in the 7th and early 6th centuries B.c. M. B. Garrison finds strong evidence for a similar 
Assyrianizing phenomenon in what he identifies as an “Ansanite” art of the 7th century B.C. 
On the other hand, the Fortification archive preserves indications of a change from the past in 
the introduction of the complex and ideologically charged imagery associated with Court 
Style glyptic. While these Court Style seals have obvious connections to traditional imagery, 
the style of carving and specific details of iconography and composition signal a distinct break 
with that past. 

The picture that thus emerges from the studies in Elam and Persia suggests that at both the 
superstructure (imperial rhetoric in both royal texts and monumental relief) and infrastructure 
(administrative language and praxis, religion, glyptic carving styles, etc.) of the Achaemenid en- 
terprise the legacy of Elam is complex. This complexity must reflect Darius' own situation, one 
that required him to downplay in some very public venues the legacy of Elam while at the same 
time to perpetuate in other contexts that very same legacy. 

The essays contained in Elam and Persia are not the last word; indeed, we stand on the cusp 
of a major shift in perception about the cultural legacy of Elam. We recognize that this shift 
may have an impact on perceptions of modern national identity. In this regard, we trust that 
this book will further highlight the rich cultural heritage of Iran, which includes Elamite, Per- 


sian, and Islamic cultures. 
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